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CHAPTER   XXV. 
1838-1839. 


NOMINATION    OF    GENERAL    HAEEISON    TOK    THE    TEESr- 

DESOY PROPOSED  SPECIAL   MISSION   TO  GREAT  BRITAIN— GEEM8 

OF   THE    TREATT  OF  WASHINGTON— ME.  WEBSTER  GOES   TO  ENG- 
LAND   IN    A    PEITATE   CAPACITY — RECEPTION   IN  LONDON — COE- 

EESPONDENCE  WITH  FEIENDS  AT  HOME AGKICHLTTJEAL   DINNEB 

AT    OXFORD — JOUEHEY     TO     THE     NORTH — MAEKIAGE     OF     MISS 

WEBSTER — MR.     CARLYLe's     DESCRIPTION     OF     MR.    WEBSTER 

LETTER    OF    EECOLLECTIONB,   BY    MR.    KENYON ^VI3IT    TO    MISS 

MtTFORD PARTING  WITH  MR.   DENIBON, 

THE  condition  of  the  "Whig  party  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
and  the  following  winter,  presented  little  apparent  pros- 
pect of  euceess  in  the  next  presidential  election ;  for  there  was 
an  almost  irreconcilahle  differenoe  ahout  men  among  the  Whigs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated  by  General 
Jackson  in  1832,  and  General  Harrison  found  too  strong  a 
competitor  in  Mr.  Van  Euren  in  1836.  Mr.  "Webster  had 
never  been  named  aa  their  candidate  by  a  national  convention 
of  the  Whigs  ;  and  his  selection  now  would  have  been  deemed 
both  appropriate  and  expedient,  if  the  tone  of  the  Whig  party 
had  not  been  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  be- 
low the  level  of  a  statesman  of  his  eminence,  experience,  and 
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abilities.  His  name  was  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  acting  throagh  a  meeting  of  the 
mem'bers  of  the  Legislature.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  waa  reduced  to  a  selection  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  The  latter,  a  most  respectable  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, was  certainly  not  a  person  to  be  made  President  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  his  peculiar  personal  fitness  or 
claims.  But  a  great  political  change  was  at  hand-— a  species 
of  revolution — ^which  was  far  more  likely  to  determine  the  Mnd 
of  candidate  who  would  be  its  successful  leader  than  it  was  to 
be  originated  and  guided  by  the  personal  qualities  and  force 
of  the  candidate  himself.  The  course  of  the  Democratic  party, 
through  three  administrations,  had  prepared  the  materials  that 
were  to  work  its  overthrow.  It  had  produced  a  universal  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,  a  very  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  a 
feeling  of  discontent,  a  craving  for  refonn,  and  a  vague  desire 
for  changes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  politicians,  who 
determine  the  choice  of  candidates,  were  certain  to  give  great 
weight  to  what  is  called  "  availability,"  a  term  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define,  but  which  implies  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
candidate  for  public  ofiiee  without  much  regard  to  statesman- 
ship or  fitness,  but  on  adventitious  grounds  of  popularity  that 
satisfy  the  temper  and  demands  of  the  times.  In  the  case  of 
Harrison,  respectable  success  as  a  general  in  the  War  of  1812, 
great  honesty  of  character,  and  the  virtues  supposed  to  be  tj'pi- 
fied  in  the  "log-cabin"  of  his  early  life,  were  the  principal 
causes  which  made  him  again  the  choice  of  the  political 
managers  of  his  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  a  movement  was  made  in  Congress 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister  to  England,  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary.  Before  the 
passage  of  any  law  for  this  purpose,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  delegations  in  Congress  united  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  to  appoint  Mr.  Webster  on  this 
mission,  on  account  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  im- 
portant duty ;  and  a  general  hope  prevailed  through  the  coun- 
try that  this  appointment  would  be  made.  In  this  posture  of 
the  matter,  Mr,  Webster  chanced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  a 
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member  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Cabinet,  had  expressed  to  the 
President  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
6ame  time,  it  was  intimated  that  the  President  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Webster's  views  would  be  sufficiently  pacific  in  their  ten- 
dencies. For  the  purpose  of  justifying  Mr.  Poinsett's  favor- 
able opinion,  Mr.  Webster  called  upon  him,  and  read  to  him  a 
memorandum  of  tlie  course  which  the  minister,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's judgment,  ought  to  pursue.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  pleased 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it, 
which  Mr,  Webster  gave  him.  It  marked  out,  with  some  de- 
tail, the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  to 
a  point  where  a  line  by  compromise  wonld  be  seen  by  the  British 
Government  to  be  the  only  practical  and  successful  method  of 
adjusting  the  controversy.  It  followed  out  the  steps  of  a-nego- 
tiation  in  various  contingencies,  and  closed,  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  treaty,  .with  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
our  Government,  in  order  both  to  maintain  our  position  and  to 
avert  a  war.  The  germs  of  the  negotiation,  which  afterward 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  were  contained  in  this  mem- 
orandum. It  embraced  the  idea  of  t-aking  the  assent  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  a  line  of  compromise,  elaborately  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  as  a  necessary  step,  before  the  minister  should 
leave  this  country,  by  an  informal  interview  between  the  minis- 
ter and  the  Governor  and  congressional  delegation  of  that 
State,  in  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  say,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject,  what  conventional  line 
Maine  would  approve.  If  a  minister  had  been  sent,  this 
memorandum  would  have  furnished  all  the  needful  instructions.' 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  it  was  proposed,  in  Congress,  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  to  have  three  com- 
missionei'S  appointed  on  the  special  mission,  instead  of  one, 
according  to  the  original  plan ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  by  law,  authorizing  tJie  Presi- 
dent, if  he  saw  fit,  to  appoint  one  commissioner  as  a  special 
minister  to  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  ITortheastem  Bomidary. 
The  President  made  no  appointment,  but  continued  the  nego- 

'  The  facta  liere  stated  were  given  meinoraDClum   which   he    read    to    Mr. 

to  me  by  Mr.  Webster,   in   1849,   and  Poinsett ;   but  it  has  not  been  found 

were  written  down  at  the  time.     He,  among  Mr.  Webster's  papers   since  his 

at  the  same  time,  sbowed   to  me  the  death. 
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tiation  in  the  mode  previously  folio-wed,  through  the  resident 
minister,  Mr,  Stevenson,  who  hrought  nothing  to  pass. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  Boston  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  1839. 
He  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  England  at  this  time,  hut 
it  was  apparent,  from  what  had  occurred  in  Washington,  tliat 
he  would  not  he  asted  to  go  there  in  a  public  capacity.  Writ- 
ing to  an  American  friend,  in  London,  on  tlie  29th  of  March, 
he  said : 

"  The  Maine  business  is  now  all  quiet.  Nothing  of  a  ilisturhing  char- 
acter will  take  place  in  that  quarter  until  the  two  Goremments  shall  have 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  bringing  the  pending  negotiation  to 
a  close.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  proposition  to  send  a  special 
minister  to  England,  and  the  various  rumors  ivhich  have  been  in  circula- 
tion here  aa  to  the  person  likely  to  be  appointed.  For  myself  I  doubt 
whether  there  wUl  be  a  mission,  rather  ezpecticg  to  hear  that,  before  the 
Liverpool  (steamboat)  arrived  out,  an  arrangement  may  have  been  made 
in  London  for  a  joint-survey  of  the  disputed  line,  or  perhaps  for  transfer- 
ring the  negotiation  firom  London  to  Washington.  If  neither  of  these 
things  shEiU  have  happened,  and  if  JEngland  shall  receive  kindly  the 
notion  of  a  special  mission,  it  will  doubtle^  be  dispatched,  I  know  not 
on  whom  the  appointment  would  be  moat  likely  to  fall.  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  two  States  directly  interested,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
agreed  on  the  man.  But  party  considerations  will,  doiibti<»s,  have  much 
infinence,  and  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  expect  that  I  sliall  Bee  England 
this  year  in  a  public  capacity,  even  if  a  special  minister  should  be  sent." 

Within  a  few  weets  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  de- 
termined to  pass  the  following  summer  and  autumn  in  Eng- 
land. But,  before  he  went  out  of  the  country,  he  decided  not 
to  have  his  name  brought  before  the  next  National  Whig  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Of  course  he  could  go  to  England,  as  a  private  man,  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  in 
no  official  capacity.  He  could  not  at  any  time  have  set  his 
foot  on  English  soil  without  being  conspicuous,  nor  could  he  be 
received  there  as  a  mere  foreigner ;  for  no  American  of  worth 
and  distinction  is  ever  received  in  England  without  the  feeling 
that  the  race  is  essentially  one.  In  hia  ease,  this  feehng  was 
certain  to  be  strong ;  for  his  training,  his  intellect,  and  his 
Btateamanahip  preeminently  evinced  how  great  had  been  the 
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influence  exerted  by  the  laws,  the  letters,  and  the  liberties  of 
Kngland  upon  the  institutions  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  most  fortunate,  too,  for  Mr.  Webster's 
fame,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  under  an  Administration  with  which 
he  was  not  politically  connected ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  do  this  after  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  had  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  personally. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  that  ho  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  this  visit ;  and,  as  he  rarely  travelled  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  was  settled 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  Urs.  Paige,  the  wife  of  his 
brother-in-law,  should  be  of  the  party.  Miss  Webster  hjtd 
shortly  before  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Appleton  Appleton,  a  member  of  the  Boston  family  of  that 
name ;  but,  as  her  father  could  not  consent  to  lose  her  quite  so 
soon,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Appleton  should  follow  them,  and 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  England,  His  youngest 
son,  Edward,  then  a  student  in  Dartmotith  College,  was  to  join 
them  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Webster  and  the  three  ladies  em- 
barked at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  May ;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  landed  at  Liverpool.  The  following  letter  was  written 
the  next  day : 

"  LiTEnrooL,  Jijne  3,  IE30. 

"  Mt  deak  Sib  :  We  have  really  got  over,  and  are  now  on  tliis  side. 
Captain  Fajrer  surrendered  his  ship  to  the  pilot  yesterday  morning  (Sun- 
day), at  five  o'clock,  being  then  fourteen  days  and  seven  hours  from  Ifew 
York.  TJiere  never  was  bo  tame  a  passage.  Peterson'  could  have  rowed 
me  over  in  my  boat,  at  least  till  we  got  into  the  Channel.  A  great  part 
of  the  way  we  had  an  entire  calm,  and  ran  through  a  smooth  glassy  sur- 

"  "We  came  to  the  Adelphi,  one  of  the  two  principal  hotels.  The  ladies 
did  not  walk  with  remarkable  elegance  when  they  came  on  shore.  They 
had  foi^tten  to  leave  their  sea-feet  on  hoard,  and  the  streets  were  not 
quite  wide  enough, 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  tavern,  very  plain,  but 
very  comfortable  and  clean,  and  no  show.  Rooms  rather  small,  hut  con- 
tMning  every  thing  you  want,  down  to  a  boot-jack,  shoe-rack,  and  shoe- 
'  His  Mirshfield  fiatiecraan. 
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hom,  I  found,  however,  my  fates  puraning  me,  for,  as  I  drew  aside  the 
window- curtains  tliia  morning,  I  looked  out  on  a  dark  brick-wall,  distant 
three  feet!  All  the  agreeabilities  of  the  Polk  concern'  immediately  rusjjed 
upon  me;  but  then  Mrs.  Curtis,  with  her  jovial  laugh,  came  with  them, 
and  made  full  compensation. 

"  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  affairs.  It  is  not  distinguished  for  parks, 
malls,  and  public  walks  and  squares.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
not  straight.  The  bricks  are  dark,  which  circumstance  gives  a  dull 
appearance  to  the  city.  The  blocks  of  high  brick  warehonaes,  connected 
with  docks,  make  an  appearance  of  great  solidity  and  wealth.  But  the 
docks  themselves  are  the  principal  and  most  striking  thing,  I  think, 
which  I  have  seen.  The  natural  advantages  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  are 
small.  The  Mersey  is  a  little  shallow  river,  and,  at  its  mouth,  the  ocean 
throws  in  great  masses  of  sand,  by  way  of  plea  in  bar.  But  the  tides  are 
very  liigh ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the  good  people 
have  constructed  these  docks  or  basins,  into  wkich  ships  come  at  high 
water,  and,  the  gates  being  closed,  there  they  remain,  keep  their  masta 
erect,  and  langh  at  the  disappointed  ebb-tide.  The  ships  thus  appear  to 
be  not  at  the  wharf;  but  in  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  they  look  like  so 
many  strays  which  have  been  taken  up,  and  put  into  pound. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Curtis ;  and  tell  Mr.  Blatchford  I  will 
write  him  from  London, 

"  D.  Webster." 
An  affectionate  letter  to  his  Marslifield  agent,  Ur.  Charles 
Henry  Thomas,  describes  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  ivhere  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June  : 


"  LoKDOn,  June  9, 1839. 

"  Dear  Henry  ;  I  must  not  permit  the  Liverpool,  which  is  to  depart  oa 
the  13th,  to  return  without  a  line  to  Marshfield,  to  let  you  all  kiiow  that 
we  had  a  most  safe,  mild,  and  rapid  passage— fourteen  days  and  a  half— - 
less  five  hours,  and  that  we  have  all  arrived  in  London. 

"  The  sea  was  so  smooth  more  than  half  of  the  way,  that  Peterson  could 
have  rowed  me  along  in  my  boat,  Mrs.  W.  was  sick  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  Mrs.  P.  less  so,  Julia  not  at  all.  And,  with  exception  of  one  day, 
when  the  sea  and  other  causes  laid  me  wp,  I  was  fit  for  duty  the  whole 
voyage.  "We  have  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  Mr.  Jaudon,  and  are  now  set- 
tled in  our  lodgin^p,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Hanover  Square.  From  Liverpool 
we  came  mostly,  not  altogether,  on  the  railroad.  We  first  went  to  Chester, 
twenty  miles  from  Liverpool,  the  oldest  town  ia  England,  some  of  its 
'  Lodgings  in  Washington. 
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Imildings  going  back  for  their  date  to  Saxon  times,  aay  the  sisth  or  seTenth 
century.  We  then  struck  across  the  country  to  the  raikoad,  and  by  it 
came  to  London.  The  usual  rutt  from  London  to  Liverpool — two  hun- 
dred miles — is  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Two  things  have  struck  us  very 
strongly  in  England,  and  I  will  mention  them,  and  they  ■will  be  the  only 
matters  I  can  now  write  about.  First,  the  agricultural  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country.  For  miles  together  the  country  appears  like  a  taste- 
ful garden.  Even  the  ■wheat-sowing  and  potato-planting  are  all  done  so 
nicely,  the  ground  looks  as  if  it  had  been  utamped  as  people  stamp  butter. 
And  tlien  there  are  the  deep  green  of  the  fields,  and  the  beautiful  hedges. 
Of  cattle,  in  driving  over  so  great  a  part  of  this  little  kingdom,  I  saw 
many  Tarieties  and  of  different  qualities.  All  around  Liverpool  the  Ayr- 
shire breeds  abound,  and  they  far  surpass  any  thing  else  I  have  seen.  In 
hundreds  of  flocks  every  one  looks  as  if  ■William  Sherburne  had  been 
feeding  and  carding  it  for  six  months.  In  parts  of  Cheshire  and  some 
other  places,  I  saiv  poor  cattle. 

"  The  other  thing  which  struck  us  is  the  ancient  eccleaiasiical  archi- 
tecture of  England.  These  old  vast  cathedral  churches,  and  smaller 
churches,  of  all  sizes  and  forma,  which  have  stood  for  ages  and  centuries, 
are  such  objects  as  we  cannot,  of  course,  see  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 
They  are,  some  of  them,  most  magnificent  and  grand  spectacles.  We  have 
yet  not  seen  much  of  London.  Many  persons  have  called  on  us,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  busy  enough.  For  the  two  days  we  have  been  here  I  have 
been  poking  about  incog.,  going  into  all  the  courts,  and  everywhere  else  I 
chose,  -with  the  certainty  that  no  one  knew  me.  That  is  a  queer  feeling, 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  thousands,  and  to  be  sure  that  no  one  knows 
you,  and  that  you  know  no  one.  We  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  come  among 
great  multitudes  that,  of  course,  we  shall  recognize  somebody.  But  a 
stranger  in  London  is  in  the  most  perfect  solitude  in  the  world.  He  can 
touch  everybody,  but  can  speak  to  nobody.  I  like  much  these  strolls  by 
myself.  This  morning  we  are  going  to  breakfast  ■with  Mr.  Kenyon,  where 
we  are  to  meet  Rogers,  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  I  break- 
fasted with  Sydney  Smith,  long  known  as  the  greatest  wit  in  England. 
He  is  a  clergyman  of  much  respectability.  Among  other  persons  there 
was  Moore,  the  poet.  An  English  breakfast  is  the  plainest  and  most  in- 
formal thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  England,  the  rule  of  politeness  is 
to  be  quiet,  act  naturally,  take  no  airs,  and  make  no  hustle.  ,  .  .  Thb 
perfect  politeness  has,  of  course,  cost  a  good  deal  of  drill,  Euss  and 
fidgets  can  be  subdued  only  by  strict  discipline.  Wo  all  go  to  dinner  on 
Tuesday  where  we  are  to  meet — who  do  you  think  1  Boz — the  ladies  are 
delighted — they  espoct  he  will  look  just  like  Mr.  Pickwick.  As  to  many 
other  things,  dear  Henry,  I  must  postpone  them  to  another  opportunity. 
I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  of  any  matters  of  business, 

"I  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  the  Dr.'a 
family,  Tliis  letter  must  leave  London  on  the  11th,  I  will  leave  it  open 
to  sec  if  any  one  will  add  a  postscript. 
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"  JwM,  13,  'We3/MiAay  morning. — I  have  nothing  to  add,  we  are  oli  quite 
well.  Boz  looks  aa  if  lie  were  twcnty-liTe  or  twenty-ais:  years  old,  is  aome- 
wiiat  older,  rather  small,  light  complexioii,  and  a  good  deal  of  hair,  bLowh 
none  of  his  petniiiar  humor  in  conversation,  and  is  rather  shy  and  retiring. 
I  have  been  over  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  a  debate.  To-day 
we  are  going  to  drive  out  to  Eichmond  Hill.  Adieu  I  write  me,  be  sure, 
quite  often. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D,  Websteh." 

The  Gazette,  in  announcing  his  arrival,  said :  "  "We  cordially 
■welcome  to  our  shores  this  great  and  good  man,  and  accept  him 
as  a  fit  representative  of  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren."  On  the  following  day  the  press  of 
carriages  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  was  almost  unprecedented,  sc 
great  was  the  curiosity  to  see  him.  He  became  at  once  such  a 
"lion"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  amusingly  describes  himself  to  be 
in  his  visit  to  London  in  1809,  and  we  may  find  the  parallel 
continued  in  the  modesty  with  which  he  speats  of  the  atten- 
tions, of  which  his  letters  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea : 


[to   MK,   EDWAED    CURTIS.] 

"LoBDos.  Jansia,  1S39. 

"Mt  BE.ui  Sm:  I  have  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  enclosed  fo  Jolin  P. 
Healey,  Esq.,  of  BoHton,  with  directions  to  have  it  publislicd  in  all  the 
Wbig  papers.  If  it  should  not  make  its  appearance  in  due  season,  please 
send  him  this.  We  have  been  ia  London  almost  a  week,  are  at  the  Bruns- 
wick House,  Hanover  Square,  and  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  see  things 
and  persons.  Onr  heads  are  rather  turned  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  get 
right  soon,  I  have  been  into  all  the  courts  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; looked  at  most  of  the  great  men,  spoken  with  many  of  them,  and 
find  society  more  free  and  easy  than  I  expected.  Not  that  there  is  not,  as 
I  presume  there  ia,  a  good  deal  of  esclusiveness,  but  the  general  manners, 
when  people  meet,  are  void  of  atif&iess,  and  are  plain  and  simple,  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

"  To-day  we  are  to  drive  to  Eichmond  Hill,  as  the  sun  is  bright  and  the 
day  good  for  prospects. 

"  I  find  myself  kindly  remembered  by  those  I  have  known  in  America. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  Mr.  La- 
bonchere,  Lord.  Stanley,  and  others,  have  been  prompt  to  find  us  out,  onij 
to  tender  us  all  kinds  of  attention  and  civility.  Denison  is  in  Paris,  with 
his  wife's  uncle,  Lord  William  Benrinck,  who  is  there  ill.  On  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  he  sent  orders  for  hii  coach  and  horses,  coachman  and 
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postilion,  to  come  to  town  and  put  themselves  at  my  disposal  while  I 
remain  in  London.  You  are  prudent  and  private  in  the  use  of  confidential 
lettera,  and  therefore  I  may  say,  ■what  I  stall  say  to  none  bat  you,  that  I 
am  already  asked  Tvliether  I  will  have  a  conversation  with  those  in  high 
places,  on  the  subjects  of  common  interest  to  the  two  conntriea.  More  of 
this  another  time,  Aa  yet  I  have  delivered  no  letters  of  introduction,  but 
have  received  many  calls  from  persons  of  consideration.  Adieu  !  I  must 
write  a  word  to  Blatchford.  Let  no  packet  come  withont  bringing  me  a 
letter  from  jou.  ...  I  pray  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Ciirtis, 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  have  received 
and  treated  me  with  great  propriety  and  kindness. 

"D.  W." 
"  London,  Jun«  la,  1S33. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sib  ;  I  have  only  time  to  say  by  the  return  of  the  Liverpool, 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-moirow,  that  I  send  a  very  short  letter  for  pub- 
lication in  Boston,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Though 
shorter,  it  is  to  the  effect  suggested  by  you.  Particular  circumstances  in- 
duced me  to  keep  thia  back  til!  I  reached  this  side  of  the  water.  Please 
state  this  to  Mr,  Lawrence. 

"We  are  just  getting  into  our  lodgings  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  bat 
have  already  met  many  men  of  distinction,  divera  of  whom  inquired  for 
you.  "We  have  seen  Bogers,  "Wordsworth,  Moore,  Boz,  Sydney  Smith, 
Hallam,  Talfourd,  and  other  literary  persons,  as  well  as  some  distinguished 
political  characters.  Time  has  not  allowed  ns  yet  to  retiim  many  calls, 
"We  find  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  here,  as  well  as  Sir  C,  Bagot,  Sir  S.  Canning, 
Mr.  Anthony  Baker,  etc.,  etc  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortloy,  have  also  been  kind  enongh  to  remember  ns, 

"  You  will  think  it  strange,  but  truly,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  a 
newspaper  sinco  I  have  been  in  London.  But  putting  aU.  1  hear  together, 
I  incline  to  think  that,  though  politics  arc  imsettled,  and  the  ministry 
acknowledged  to  he  weak,  yet  no  immediate  change  is  likely  to  take 

"I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  by  the  Liverpool,  that  you  must 
pardon  a  very  hasty  one  to  yourself,  written  at  an  hour  when  all  London 
ia  asleep,  namely,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MB.  I.  F.  DAvrs.] 

"  LouBOH,  Jane  tM,  1839. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  We  have  now  been  in  London  «nce  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  and  are  all  quitfl  well,  and  have  been  busy  enough  in  seeing  things 
and  meeting  persons. 
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"  It  ifl  the  LeigM  of  what  they  call  '  the  aeaaon ; '  London  is  full,  and 
the  hospitalities  of  friends,  the  gajeties  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  political 
interests  of  the  moment,  teep  everybody  alive.  "We  have  made  many  ac- 
quaintances, and  have  found  those  persons  Tvhom  we  have  known  in  the 
United  States  qnito  overflowing  in  their  attentions.  I  have  been  to  the 
courts,  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  judges,  and  attended  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  London  dinners,  however,  are  a 
great  hindcrance  to  attendance  on  the  debates  in  Parliament. 

"  I  have  liked  some  of  the  speeches  very  well.  They  generally  show 
cscellcnt  temper,  politeness,  and  mutual  respect  among  the  speakers.  Lord 
Stanley  made  the  best  speech  which  I  have  heard.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  Macanlay ;  but  so  were  hia  admirers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
speech  I  heard  was  below  hb  ordinary  efforts.  There  is  to  be  a  second 
division  to-night  on  the  government  plan  of  national  education.  The  last 
division  on  Lord  Stanley's  motion  resulted  in  a  majority  of  five  only  for 
ministers.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  how  the  vote  will  go  to-night ;  quite 
88  likely  against  aa  for  the  ministei's.  But,  if  it  should  go  against  them,  I 
do  not  think  any  great  consequences  would  follow.  That  the  ministry  is 
very  weak  in  numbers  is  quite  plain,  and  all  its  members  admit  it,  both 
publicly  and  privately.  Tet  I  think  they  will  go  along  with  an  uncertain 
and  feeble  administration  until  something  shall  occur  either  to  ^ve  them 
new  strength  or  deprive  them  of  part  of  what  they  now  have,  so  as  to  ^ve 
a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or  the  other.  If  there  were  now  to  be 
a  dissolution,  it  seems  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  Conserva- 
tives would  be  returned. 

"  A  Conservative  government,  however,  would  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  Ireland.  It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  that  the 
constituencies  in  Ireland  were  nothing  but  so  many  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  I  believe  there  is  too  mucji  truth  in 
this. 

"Among  the  great  men  here.  Lord  Wellington  stands,  bj  universal 
consent,  far  the  highest.  The  publication  tif  his  dispatches,  while  it  has 
recalled  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  England's  glorious  achievements, 
has  shown  also  the  unwearied  diligence,  steadiness,  ability,  and  compre- 
hension, with  which  he  conducted  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  He  is  admit- 
ted to  have  no  personal  motives,  to  desire  no  office,  and  to  seek  no  power. 
The  epithet  which  all  agree  to  apply  to  his  conduct,  is  "  straightforward," 
If  he  were  now  to  die,  he  would  depart  life  in  the  possession  of  aa  much 
of  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  British  people  as  any  man  over 


"We  all  dined  last  Saturday  with  Mr.  Bates,  by  whom,  and  by  Mrs. 
Bates,  we  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness. 
Julia  has  gone  this  morning  to  Richmond  and  to  Hampton  Court,  on 
horseback.  Mrs,  Webster  and  Mrs.  Paige  aie  going  into  the  city  with 
Captain  Stockton,  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  other  city  sights.  Tell  Judge 
Story  I  have  not  seen  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  who  has  not  spoken  of  liim  and 
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praised  hia  writJDgs.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
professional  liona  that  ever  prowled  through  the  metropolis ;  and  tell  Mr. 
PreBCott  I  have  not  met  a  literary  man  that  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  The  circles  where  I  go  inquire  very 
much  and  very  kindly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  mnny  rcmembei 
Governor  Everett.  .  .  . 

"We  all  desire  particular  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Davis.  Remember  U3 
also  to  the  good  judge.  Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  can.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  we  shall  make  excursions  into  the  country.  The 
weather  is  now  very  fine,  warm,  with  showers,  and  the  fields  around  London 
Jook  delightfully.  We  have  no  such  deep  verdure,  unless  it  be  in  Rhode 
Island. 

"  It  is  now  the  commencement  or  near  the  middle  of  the  hay  har- 
VeBt. 

"Tours,  adien, 

"Dabiel  Webster." 


"London,  JimeM,  1839. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  am  obliged  to  jou  for  three  newspapers,  which  I 
have  just  received,  and  which  cami,  by  the  Columbus.  We  have  lost 
Vii^inia,  as  I  expected  we  •should 

"  No  political  change  h'la  taken  place  here  within,  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Some  expect  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  I  do  not ;  a  close 
vote  will  be  had  to-night  on  the  education  subject.  But  its  result,  if 
against  the  ministers,  will  hardiv  leafl  to  a  resignation. 

"  I  see  mnch  private  society  among  men  of  aU  parties,  and  find  abun- 
dant tenders  of  hospitality  from  many  sources.  Tliere  is  no  foundation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  newsp  iper  rumor  of  an  intention  by  the  American 
merchants  here  to  give  me  a  dinner  I  do  not  think  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  wise.  I  shall  go  into  the  country  as  soon  as  Parliament  breaks 
up,  and  mean  to  be  at  Oiford  the  16th  July,  whether  Parliament  breaks 
up  before  then  or  not. 

"  Please  say  to  Mr.  Blatchford  that  I  met  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  three 
days  ago,  at  dinner  at  Sir  Henry  Halford'a,  and  that  the  duke  inquired 
kindly  after  him,  and  was  glad  I  could  give  so  fresh  and  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  him, 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  many  sights,  having  been  too  much  occupied 
with  seeing  men  to  find  much  lime  for  looking  after  things  I  hwe, 
however,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Westminster  Abbtv,  and  a  morning  it 
was  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy.  Nothing  stnkes  me  hke  this 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  its  antiqnity,  its  grandeur,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  interesting  monuments  wh]ch  it  contams. 
Wo  have  also  been  to  the  Tower.  The  ancient  armory  is  well  worth  see- 
ing, and  the  rooms,  marked  with  the  initials  of  many  well-known  prisoners 
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of  state,  of  former  ages,  excite  a  strong  interest.    Mra.  "Webster  lias  gone 
this  morning  to  8t,  Paul's, 

"  This  goes  by  the  Eoscoe ;  probably  letters  by  G.  W.  will  arrive  be- 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  W." 
"  P.  S,  My  love  to  Mr&  Curtis." 

[to   MB.    EDWARD   CUHTIS,] 

"  LOHDON,  JuJjr  *.  1839. 

"3It  dear  Sie  ;  I  have  sent  a  bos  to  Bristol,  to  go  by  the  Liverpool, 
eontaining  the  works  of  a  certain  author,'  for  Mra.  Curtis ;  carriage  is  paid 
tor  to  the  boat ;  freight  over  and  duties  you  must  see  to.  As  the  box  is 
small,  perhaps  your  ftiend  J.  J.  Hoyt  will  not  object  to  your  taking  it  from 
the  boat  without  the  formality  of  going  through  the  custom-house. 

"  As  to  the  times  here,  they  are  said  to  be  hard.  Money  is  qmto  scarce. 
The  bank  talks  of  raising  interest  to  sis  per  cent.  Continental  exchanges 
yesterday  were  bad,  and  for  all  this  nobody  seems  to  find  an  adequate 
reason.  In  my  own  little  matters  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  stir  at 
present. 

"The  ISth  I  am  going  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  national  cattle  show. 
Lord  Spencer  is  chahman  of  the  society,  and  will  be  present.  He  has 
written  from  the  country  to  invite  me  to  his  house  at  Altborpc.  About 
the  Ist  of  August  I  think  we  shall  commence  travelling  to  the  north. 

"  I  have  been  here  now  four  weeks,  and  we  have  seen  very  maiiy  per- 
sons ;  indeed,  London  hospitalities  have  nearly  overwhelmed  ns.  Break- 
fasts, dinners,  and  evening  parties,  belong  pretty  much  to  every  day  of  our 
lives.  The  breakiast  parties  are  quite  pleasant  for  persons  who  have  entire 
leisure.  The  breakfast  is  about  ten  and  lasts  till  twelve.  It  is  not  a 
breakfast  with  claret,  after  the  French  fashion,  but  a  good  breakfast  with 
tea  and  coiTee,  etc,  and  more  free  from  restraint  than,  a  dinner-table.  I  do 
not  follow  sight-seeing ;  what  cornea  in  the  way  I  look  at,  but  have  not 
time  to  hunt  after  pictures,  etc.  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  are 
two  of  the  beat  things ;  they  hold  such  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 
I  will  tcU  you  how  we  pass  this  day,  and  let  it  be  an  example.  It 
is  now  eleven  o'clock.  We  breakfast  at  home  at  nine.  .  ,  ,  We  came 
very  late  last  evening  from  a  party  at  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork''s, 
a  person  now  ninety-four  years  old,  sister  to  General  Monckton,  who 
was  with  Wolfe.  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  her  ladyship  yesterday,  to 
meet  Lord  HoDand,  but  was  engaged ;  but  we  aU  went  in  the  evening. 
Well,  to  proceed:  Mrs.  Webster  is  writing  up  her  journal — she  writes  as 
good  a  journal  as  Burch ;  Julia  has  gone  to  take  a  gallop  in  the  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  with  Mr.  Senior,  with  whom  we  dined  yesterday. 
Mrs,  Paige  will  get  up  by-and-by,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  are  going  to  see 
'  Shakeapsare. 
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the  da'b-houaes,  verj  expensive  and  noble  structures,  the  resorts  of  the 
rich  and  the  idle;  having  looked  at  these,  the  ladies  will  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  with  Mr.  Kenyon ;  I  shall  come  home,  go  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock ;  stay  till  sis ;  per- 
haps hear  a  speech  or  two,  especially  in  the  Lords ;  come  home  at  six ; 
dresi,  and  go  with  Mrs.  Webster  to  dine  at  Kensington  with  the  Duke  of 
Susses  at  seren;  leave  his  house  about  tea;  come  home,  take  np  Mrs. 
Paige  and  Julia  and  go  to  Mrs,  Bates'a  to  a  grand  concert,  where  will  be 
a  great  crowd  of  i)eople,  from  royal  dukes  and  duchesses  down,  and  all 
the  singers  from  the  Italian  opera.  Here  we  shall  stay,  taking  in  fruit  and 
wine,  as  well  as  music,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  To-morrow  forenoon  I 
shall  shut  myself  up,  to  write  letters  for  this  conveyance;  in  the  evening 
we  shall  dine  with  Mr,  Justice  Vaughan  and  hia  wife,  Lady  St.  John. 
There,  enough  of  that.  Send  over  this  trashy  letter  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  as 
I  may  not  find  time  to  write  him, 

"  July  3,  Friday  morrdnff. — There  is  nothing  new,  I  believe,  to-day. 
The  world  talks  a  good  deal  about  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  who  was  alive 
last  night,  bnt  was  not  espected  to  survive  many  hours.  The  impression 
is  deep  and  strong  that  she  has  been  injured. 

"Pray  make  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  Bemember  us  also  to 
Dr.  Perkins  and  Mrs,  Perkins. 

"  Write  me  when  you  can. 

"Yours, 

"D,W." 


"LoOTJON,  JuJ^B,  1639. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  stopped  some  days  at  Bristol, 
or  oh  the  way,  as  it  was  only  day  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
letter  by  him.  He  left  it  without  his  own  card  or  address,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  where  he  is,  I  hope  to  learn  his  place  of  lodging  to-day, 
and  will  call  to  see  him. 

"  I  have  now  been  here  a  month,  and  my  mind  has  been  so  much  occu- 
pied with  persons  and  things  around  me,  that  I  have  thought  little  of 
matters  beyond  the  Atlantic,  either  public  or  private.  I  have  har-dly  seen 
an  American  paper  except  what  you  sent  me.  What  course  I  shall  take 
hereafter,  in  regard  to  political  objects,  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  seri- 
ously, and  about  which  friends  must  be  consulted.  The  events  which  are 
likely  to  happen  before  I  return  to  the  United  States,  will  probably  tlirow 
light  on  my  path. 

"  We  have  been  very  kindly  treated  in  London  by  persons  of  diiferent 
sorts.  Hospitalities  have  been  extended  to  us,  quite  as  freely  as  we  have 
been  able  to  receive  them.  I  have  attended  no  public  meetings.  To  three 
or  four  I  have  been  invited ;  but  on  some  occasions  I  found  myself  under 
previous  engagements  elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  others,  they  hardly 
seemed  proper,  as  I  thought,  for  me  to  attend. 
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"  I  feel  no  inclination  to  make  any  public  appearance  in  England,  un- 
less some  opportunity  aliouid  happen  to  arise,  as  I  think  it  will  not,  in 
every  way  quite  appropriat*.  Abont  the  15th  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  that  shall  visit  the  North  of  England,  and  jwchaps  Scotland.  Further 
than  this  we  have  at  present  no  pUns. 

"Parliament,  it  is  thought,  ivill  bo  prorogued  about  the  ItX  of  August. 
Not  much  more  debate  is  expected  iu  the  Commona,  The  archbishop's 
motion  on  the  goTcmment  plan  of  education  cornea  up  to-night  in  the 
Lords,  and  ivill,  no  doubt,  bring  on  a  discussion.  Ministers  will  probably 
be  beaten,  and  the  queen  addressed  not  to  go  further  in  applying  sums  of 
money  to  purposes  of  education,  without  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"  There  is  a  practice  in  this  goyemment  which  perhaps  you  have  not 
adverted  to,  and  which  has  occasioned  this  mode  of  proceeding.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  votes  sums  of  money  to  particular  objects,  the 
treasury  feels  authorized  to  expend  it  on  that  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  forms  of  law.  And  afterward  a  general  law  passes,  sanctioning  such 
payments,  aa  matter  of  course.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  a  prospective  appro- 
priation bill  passes,  sanctioning  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the  House 
of  Commons  may  vote  during  the  session. 

"  There  arc  those  who  think  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  ahould  the 
ministera  be  found  greatly  in  the  minority  to  night  But  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  that  opinion.  If  there  were  a  new  election  at  this  time,  it  is 
very  generally  thought  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority 

"  The  money  market  is  in.  a  bad  state.    I  fear  it  will  be  no  better  with 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  always  yours, 

"With  true  regard, 

"Daniel  Webstbb." 

On  the  18th  of  July  he  attended  the  first  Triennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford,  and  dined 
with  a  great  company  of  persons  of  all  classes  connected  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  Earl  Spencer  presiding.  This  was  the 
only  occasion,  I  believe,  on  which  he  made  a  public  address  in 
England.  His  health  was  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  in  order 
that  the  assembly,  which  was  a  large  one,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him.  His  speech,  which,  of  course,  related 
only  to  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  from  a  report  in  the  London 
Times.'  On  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  tins  to  Mr. 
Ketchum ; 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  infra. 
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"  Mt  dbae  Snt :  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  by  the  Liv- 
erpool, which  I  TeceiTed  yesterday.  I  propose  to  send  this  by  the  retiirn 
of  the  aame  ship,  I  send  you  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  agricultural  dinner,  and  enclosed  in  the  paper 
you  win  find  a  mcmorandnm  of  some  corrections  in  the  publication  of  my 
remarks.  If  those  remarks  should  be  published  in  New  York,  I  wfah  these 
cocrectiona  might  be  attended  to ;  some  of  them  are  important.  I  believe 
I  may  say  my  remarks  were  well  received  at  the  time,  and  have  been  read 
wiih  satisfaction.  I  could  not,  with  decency,  extend  them.  There  were, 
I  knew,  to  be  a  great  many  speeches,  and  I  had  no  right  but  to  a  little 
time.  Besides,  Lord  Spencer's  remarks,  in  projMDsing  the  toast,  did  not 
make  a  wider  opening. 

"Some  gentlemen  here  are  apparently  desirous  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  publicly  in  London.  Among  others,  I 
think  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
occasion  in  v;^hich  a  foreigner  can  with  propriety  do  more  than  return 
thanks  in  a  very  general  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  transgress  on  propriety 
for  the  sake  of  talking. 

"  I  must  say  that  the  good  people  have  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 
Their  hospitality  is  unbounded,  and  I  find  nothing  cold  or  stiff  in  their 
manners — at  least  not  more  than  is  observed  among  ourselves.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  think  I  may  say  this  is  a  general  truth.  The  thing  in 
England  most  prejudiced  against  the  United  States  is  the  press.  Its  igno- 
rance of  us  is  shocking,  and  it  is  increased  by  such  absurdities  as  the  trav- 
ellers publish,  to  which  stock  of  absurdities,  I  am  aorry  to  say.  Captain 
Marryat  is  making  an  abundant  addition.  In  general,  the  Whigs  know 
more  and  think  better  of  America  than  the  Tories,  This  is  undeniable. 
Yet  my  intercourse,  I  think,  is  as  much  with  the  Conservatives  as  the 
Whigs.  I  have  several  invitations  to  pass  time  in  the  country,  after  Par- 
liament is  prorogued.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  have  agreed  to  accept. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor  have  invited  us,  who  live  in  the 
south,  the  Duke  of  Kntiand,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Lonsdale,  etc.,  who  live  in  the  north. 

"  I  mention  names,  even  in  such  a  way  as  this,  only  to  you  and  Curtis, 
and  a  few  others,  for  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  something  getting  into  the 
papers  on  the  other  side.  This  fear  of  publication  is  a  most  despotic 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  correspondence. 

"  I  see  very  few  American  newspapers,  and  therefore  learn  what  is  going 
on  only  by  letters.  I  follow  jour  good  advice,  and  say  nothing  in  my 
correspondence  upon  topics  which  now  agitate  people  at  home.  I  am 
more  and  more  content  with  my  own  position  in  legard  to  these  ques- 
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"Tou  ■will  write  me,  I  trust,  by  every  conveyance,  and  believe  me. 
always,  with  regard, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Daniel  WEBsTEit.'" 

The  journey  to  the  north  began  about  the  first  of  August. 
The  course  was  first  through  the  late  country,  thence  from 
Penrith  to  Lowther  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Lons- 
dales,  and  thence  into  Scotland. 


[TO 

"LOITTHER  CiSTLE,  AUJOgt  HI,  1&S9. 

"  Mt  deak  SiK ;  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  found  time  to 
get  a,  snatch  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  with  which  you  arc  ao  well  ac- 
ciaainted,  and  which  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  yourself  have  so  lately  visited. 
We  thought  of  you  often  as  we  had  'Scatboro'  Fell,'  'Helvellyn,'  or 
'  Skiddaw,'  before  us.  We  have  not  run  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  into  the 
details,  with  the  spirit  of  professed  tourists,  but  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  Bomething  of  sublimity  in.  it. 
Mouutain,  dale,  and  lake,  altogether,  are  interesting  and  striking  in  a  very 
high  degree.  They  are  striking  to  us  who  have  seen  higher  mountains 
and  broader  takes.  Mr,  Wordsworth,  in  his  description  of  the  lakes,  has 
said,  with  very  great  truth,  I  think,  that  sublimity  in"  these  tilings  does 
not  depend  entirely  either  on  form  or  size,  but  much,  also,  on  the  position 
and  relation  of  objects,  and  their  capability  of  being  strongly  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  light  and  shada  He  might  have  added,  I  think,  that  a 
certain  imerpected  disproportion — a  sudden  starting  up  of  these  rough 
and  hold  mountains,  hanging  over  the  sweet  and  tranquil  lakes  below  in 
the  forms  and  with  the  frowns  of  giants — produces  a  considei'able  part  of 
the  effect, 

"But,  although  we  have  enjoyed  the  scene  much,  some  things  have 
been  inauspicious.  We  did  not  see  Wordsworth,  ss  he  was  not  at  home, 
and,  although  not  far  off,  we  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  wait  his  return. 
We  regretted  this  the  more,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  where  we  met  him  several  times,  and  were  delighted  with 

'  Mc.  Webater'a  habils  of  observation  not  so  good  as  Nancy,  Lon  Jou  dinners 
embcaeed  more  tliinga  than  thoso  of  any  aii  aiike.  Extra  ptofesaionai  ooolis  go- 
other  person  whom  I  have  ever  knotro,  ing  about,  as  with  us.  Turbot  sells  va- 
Whiie  in  London,  he  made  a  full  list  of  rioualy  from  fis.  to  SBa.  a  fish,  according 
prices  of  aii  articles  for  the  table,  in-  to  seaaon.  Cod  from  Is.  to  29.  6d.  a  aiice 
eluding  meata,  fiah,  poultry,  frait,  wine,  of  one  pound  or  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ote,,  etc.  The  paper  ends  with  the  foi-  ter.  Mrs.  Webater  holds  halibut  much 
lowingroemorandum:  " Tiie  saimon, gen-  better  tiian  turbot  or  solo:  she  deapisea 
crallj,  is  excellent:  I  like  it  far  better  tbe  red  mullet,  House-iatDb  is  a  lamb 
tiian  the  turbot.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poui-  whose  mother  is  kept  on  dry  food :  this 
try  are  no  better  than  our  own.     Cooks  makes  the  meat  white." 
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him;  so  that  we  were  better  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  our  loaa  in 
missing  him  at  Amhlesicle.  He  had  been,  written  to,  to  meet  rs  here,  but 
had  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  whith  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. Ton  will  notice  that  he  has  lately  received  an  LL.  D.  from  Oxford. 
The  same  honor  was  conferred  at  the  same  time  (the  Commemoration)  on 
the  Earl  of  Ripon  and  other  diBtinguished  persons,  and  those  persona  wcro 
cheered  with  some  heartiness  as  their  names  were  announced,  but  when 
Wordsworth's  was  proclaimed  the  theatre  rang  with  the  most  tempestuous 
applause.  Among  the  Oxonians,  genius  and  poetry  carried  it,  all  hollow, 
over  power  and  poHtics.  Probably,  too,  there  existed  not  only  high  re- 
gard for  his  private  worth  and  the  good  tendency  of  his  writings,  but  a 
feeling  that  injury  had  been  done  him  long  ago  in  a  certain  quarter. 

"Nor  did  we  see  Southey.  He  was  married,  as  you  will  have  seen, 
about  two  months  ago ;  and,  though  low  spirits  be  not,  of  course,  the  com- 
mon consequence  of  such  enterpri  y  t  f  st  /  e,  ergo  propter  Jmc,  be 
good  logic,  his  case  is  an  exception  h  g  ra  e.  He  has  been  quite 
sad  and  melancholy  ever  since  he  b  m  h  h  ppy  bridegroom.  Our 
Mends  in  London  advised  tis  not  t  al  n  hmi  hut,  in  feet,  he  was  not 
at  Keswick.  I  left  your  letter,  hopm  mi  h  g  adden  his  heart  to  hear 
from  you  when  he  returned.  Fina  w  h  h  d  bad  weather  for  our 
visits  here.    Clouds,  mist,  and  pouring  ra  n,  n  tituted  the  succession 

of  atmospheric  operations.  However,  we  had  great  amends  the  afternoon 
we  entered  Keswick,  when  the  sun  came  out  in  a  happy  moment,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  green  dale  and  the  smooth  lake,  and  showed 
us  Skiddaw,  veiled  only  with  a  transparent  wreath  of  mist  around  his 
brow.  So  much  for  the  country  of  the  lakes,  which  we  have  truly  very 
much  enjoyed. 

"  We  came  to  this  place  on  an  invitation  received  in  London,  and  have 
been  moat  hospitably  and  kindly  entertained.  You  know  all  about  Lowther 
Castle.  One  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Mr.  Mason  said  of  his  house  in 
Portsmouth — that  it  is  a  comfortable  shelter  against  the  weather.  We  go 
hence  to  Scotland,  not  ti?  the  tournament,  and  expect  to  see  Mr.  Lockhart 
somewhere  near  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  Our  route  will  be  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  perhaps  with  a  little  intermediate  bend  northward,  and  then 
to  London  along  the  north  road.  We  have  not  time  to  see  any  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  and  Mr. 
Appieton  in  London,  by  the  British  Queen. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Make  my  particular  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  the  ladies  desire  to  transmit  their 
regards.  Eemember  me,  also,  to  Mr.  Guild  and  Mr.  Dwight,  and  their 
fiimihes.  Say  to  Mr.  Guild  that  I  do  not  forget  I  am  a  fiirmer,  and  there- 
fore look  at  cattle  and  turnip-fields.  This  is  a  bright  day,  and  the  haj- 
Tcst  needs  many  such.  For  a  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  shockingly 
cold  and  wet, 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours  always, 

"  Dab'l  Webstek." 
41 
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[TO   MB.  JACDOH,  LONDON.'] 

"  Stikliho,  Sfptemier  1, 1B39. 

"  Mt  dear  Snt :  We  arriyed  here  yesterday  from  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Eatrine;  beautiful  objects,  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  more  in 
better  weather.  After  writing  you,  finding  ouTselTes  at  Glasgow,  Tuesday 
morning,  twenty-flye  miles  from  Eglintonn,  it  was  concluded  that  we  would 
drive  over  and  look  on  for  a  little  time,  but  not  present  ourselves  as  guests, 
according  to  our  invitation,  for  ball  and  banquet.  We  did  so.  You  have 
learned  that  the  whole  affair  was  spoiled  by  the  rain,  so  that  ball  and  ban- 
quet there  was  none  for  anybody.  We  returned  immediately  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  by  steamboat  into  the  country  of  the  little  Jakes  above  men- 
tioned. I  should  admire  to  go  far  to  the  north  and  see  the  main  frame  of 
•the  Highland  world,  but  that  time  and  circumstance  do  not  allow.  We 
go  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there  until  I  hear  from  you. 
It  iapossible  you  may  have  letters  for  ua  from  America.  Ples^e  forward, 
if  any.  I  will  call  for  your  communications  at  the  post-office,  Edinburgh, 
as  I  do  not  know  at  what  hotel  we  shall  be. 

"This  Stirling  is  an  interesting  spot.  The  views  from  the  castle  are 
of  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  valley  through  which  the  Forth  winds  is 
very  rich,  and  you  see  the  course  of  the  river  for  many  miles.  On  the 
north  the  highland  mountains,  on  the  east  Edinburgh  Castle,  distant  thirty- 
five  miles,  present  theoiselTes. 

"  Remember  ua  all  to  Mrs.  Jaudon.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  bcg^n  to 
be  wOling  to  get  back  to  London. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster," 


"Stieling,  SooTLiBD,  iSiptfmlier  &,  1839. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Ljndsiey  ;  We  have  passed  rather  rapidly  through  some 
of  the  lake  scenery  in  Scotland.  Many  have  seen  this,  and  many  have  de- 
scribed it.  Since  Walter  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake,'  ail  have  felt  a  new 
interest  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  now,  since  steamboats  arc  on  every 
lake  and  river  where  there  is  water  enough  to  float  them,  crowds  follow 
crowds,  through  the  whole  travelling  season,  nil  along  the  common  track. 
This  takes  off  much  of  the  romance  and  much  of  the  interest.  All  travel 
together,  and  everybody  is  in  a  prodigious  hurry.  The  inns  are  ail  crowd- 
ed, the  carriages  are  all  crammed,  and  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  covered 
with  a  mass  of  men  and  women,  each  with  a  guide-book  in  his  hand,  learn- 
ing what  to  admire !  The  scenery  in  itself  is  truly  beautiful,  and  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know,  I  think,  how  one  should  travel  in  order  to  enjoy 
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it.  Tlie  great  msjority  of  travellers  only  wisli  to  'get  on.'  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  tow  soon  they  can.  get  to  a  place ;  the  next,  how  soon  they  can 
get  away  from  it.  Tliey  incur  the  expense  of  the  journey,  I  believe,  more 
for  the  sake  of  having  the  power  of  saying  afterward  that  they  have  seen 
sights  than  from  any  other  motive.  If  I  eould  go  through  this  lake  region 
at  leisure,  and  with  one  fiiend  of  discernment,  taste,  and  feeling,  I  should 
experience,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest  possihle  delight. 

"  You  leave  Glasgow  in  a  Bteamboat,  go  down  the  Clyde  fourteen  miles, 
and  then  come  to  Dumbarton  Castie,  a  huge  rock  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high,  not  connected  with  any  other  high  land,  and  with  a  fortress  at  the 
top.  At  the  base  of  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leven  or  Lciven, 
and  on  its  banks  the  village  of  Dumbarton.  Here  you  take  a  coach  and 
drive  northwaM  up  this  little  river  five  miles,  and  then  arrive  at  the  lower 
or  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  the 
valley  which  it  makes  from  the  lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbar- 
ton, is  called  the  vale,  or  dale,  of  Dumbarton,  and  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
From  the  south  end  of  the  lake  you  proceed  northward  up  the  lake,  at  first 
winding  about  among  a  great  many  pretty  islands,  this  being  by  much  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake.  When  you  get  up  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  lake 
contracts,  the  mountains  Ben  Lomond  on  your  right  and  Ben  Ima  on  your 
left  press  close  down  to  the  lake,  and  hang  over  it  in  a  very  striking  and 
picturesque  manner. 

"  The  mountains  are  not  contiguous  ridges,  but  a  succession  of  distinct 
and  irr^ulai  hills,  rising  sometimes  2,500  or  3,800  feet,  some  of  them  com- 
ing close  down  to  the  lake,  others  receding  from  it ;  some  appearing  to 
stop  your  way,  so  that,  till  you  get  quite  to  their  foot,  you  do  not  see  how 
the  loch  can  find  its  course  any  farther.  The  whole  lake  is  perhaps  about 
thirty  nulea  long.  If  you  are  bound  to  Loch  Katrine,  you  stop  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond  on  its  eastern  side,  five  miles  before  you  reaeh  its  liead. 
The  head  of  Loch  Katrine  then  lies  due  east  from  you,  five  miles  distant, 
a  high  mountain-ridge  of  moorlands  intervening.  Over  this  ridge,  there 
being  no  carriage-road,  you  pass  on  a  pony,  and  some  Highlander  carries 
your  luggage.  The  passage  is  no  way  difficult  to  those  accustomed  to  ride, 
but  the  great  rush  of  tourists  renders  it  uncertain  whether  you  will  find 
ponies  ready.  This  is  another  reason  against  travelling  in  a  crowd.  If  I 
were  here  with  any  one  companion,  you  know  we  could  walk  over  the 
mountain  and  moralize  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  upper  or  west  end  of 
Loch  Katrine,  you  are  received  into  a  row-boat  and  taken  down  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  narrow,  is  ten  miles  long,  and  I  need  not  say  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. The  brightness  of  the  water,  the  infinite  variety  in  the  slopes  and  in 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  clifls,  crags,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand hues  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  shining  of  an  evening  sun 
on  such  a  various  and  grotesque  assemblage  of  objects,  give  to  the  whole 
scene  an  effect  not  perhaps  anywhere  to  be  surpassed. 

"Halfway  down  the  lake,  or  thereabouts,  you  enter  the  'Trosaclw,'  or 
'bristled'  passage — that  is,  a  passage  made  rough  by  pointed,  high-rising, 
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and  projecting  rocks.  It  is  the  natural  passage  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
liOwlanda  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Here  the  lafee  narrows  very  much.  On 
the  north  is  Ben  An,  on  the  south  Ben  Venue  (I  take  it,  Ben,  in  Gaelic, 
means  momitain);  and  many  others  under  other  names,  not  ao  high,  hut 
yet  bold,  steep,  and  sharp-pointed,  stand  up  as  if  to  guard  the  pass — a  duty 
which  Sir  Walter  has  assigned  them.  Here  is  Ellen's  Island,  and  here  the 
Silver  Strand— that  is,  some  twenty  rods  of  white  Wew-Englaud  pond- 
beach,  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  shore  which  I  noticed  on  either 
lake.  In  short,  Sir  Walter's  description  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  put  info 
the  mouth  of  FiU-James  when  he  first  discovered  it,  is  very  true  and  exact, 
and  hardly  csa^erated.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake,  its  outlet,  called  the 
Teith,  continues  for  a  mile  amidst  a  thick  wood,  and  with  similar  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  then  runs  into  a  little  lake,  oneanda  half  miles  long, 
called  Achray,  and  from  this  to  a  large  lake,  Loch  Vennachar,  and  so  into 
the  Forth  and  down  by  Stirling  to  the  sea ;  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond 
thus  running  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  those  of  Loch  Eatrine  into  that  of 
Forth.     So  much  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Eatrine. 


er  20, 1S39. 

"  P.  S. — "  My  deas  CotrsiN :  I  wrote  the  enclosed  in  Scotland ;  it  is  of 
little  value,  but  may  serve  to  prove  my  remembrance.  We  returned  from 
our  northern  tour  yesterday,  aU  well.  Julia  is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  inst,  and  wiU  then,  I  suppose,  go  to  the  Continent.  Edward  will 
go  either  to  St.  Omer's  or  to  Geneva.  We  have  Been  a  great  many  things 
which  I  hope  to  talk  with  yon  about  hereafter,  but,  as  the  steamship  leaves 
Liverpool  to-morrow,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to-day.  Give  my  love  to 
your  husband  and  children,  and  Dr.  Sewall.  Send  for  Charles  Brown,'  and 
tell  him  we  are  all  ■well.  We  have  taken  our  passage  for  November. 
"Tours,  affectionately  always, 

"  D.  Wbhstbe." 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Webster  to  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  Ap- 
pleton  took  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  London, 
on  the  24th  of  September, 

Of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  I  am 
able  to  present  ray  readers,  from  several  sources,  opinions  -which 
may  be  said  to  represent  very  different  minds.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  Mr,  Webster  at  breakfast,  and,  of  course,  observed 
him  with  characteristic  keenness,  and  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  look  upon  one  who  was  a  noted  "  Hon  "  in  London  society ; 
after  which  a  description  would  naturally  come  from  his  pen. 
clothed  in  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  express 
'  A  black  serrant,  einaneipated  by  Mr.   Webster,  to  whom  he  was  mueli  at- 
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himself,  and  whieK  always  amuses  with  its  odd  admixture 
of  wliat  is  at  once  fantastic  and  strong.  Under  tlie  date 
of  June  24,  1839,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  this 
conntry : 

"  American  notabilities  are  daily  becoming  notable  among  ua,  the  ties 
of  fie  two  parishes,  mother  and  daughter,  getting  closer  and  closer  knit 
Indissoluble  tics  I 

"  I  reckon  that  this  huge  smoky  wen  may  for  3ome  centuries  yet  be  the 
beat  Mycale  for  our  8axon  Ponioninm,  a  yearly  meeting-place  of  '  all  the 
Sasons'  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  from  the  antipodes,  or  wherever  the 
restless  wanderers  dwell  and  toil.  After  centuries,  if  Boston,  if  New  York, 
have  become  the  most  convenient  '  All-Sasondom,'  we  will  right  cheerfully 
go  thither  to  hold  such  festival,  and  leave  the  wen. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your  nota- 
bilities, Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen.  You  might  say 
to  all  the  world,  '  Tliis  is  our  Yankee  Englishman ;  such  limbs  we  make  in 
Yankee-land  I '  As  a  Jogic-fencer,  advocate,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one 
would  incline  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  estant  world.  The 
tanned  complexion ;  that  amorphous  eraglike  face ;  the  dull  black  eyes 
mider  the  precipice  of  brow^,  like  dull  anthracite  fimiaces  needing  only  to 
be  Nown  ;  the  mastiff  mouth,  accurately  closed ;  I  have  not  traced  so  much 
of  tUent  BenerUr  rage  that  I  rcmcmbei  of,  in  any  other  man.  '  I  guess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger  I '  Webster  is  not  loquacious,  but  he  is 
pertinent,  conclusive ;  a  dignified,  perfectly-bred  man,  though  not  English 
in  breeding ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception  among  us,  and  meeting 
such,  I  understand." ' 

Taming  from  this  characteristic  specimen  of  Mr.  Carljle'a 
peculiar  manner,  the  reader  will  peruse  with  delight  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  after 
IVfr,  "Webster's  death,  by  the  late  John  Kenyon,  Esq.,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune,  and  all  good  culture,  the  friend  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  of  many  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time  ;  who,  though  he  passed  a  long  life  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  great  world  of  London,  and  was  con- 
sequently an  acute  and  somewhat  fastidious  observer,  was,  in 
Ilia  own  nature,  so  fall  of  the  "humanities"  which  he  found 
in  the  great  American  statesman,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
they  should  have  liked  each  other  so  well.  Mr,  Kenyon's  polit- 
ical opinions  were  always  liberal : 

'  This  passage,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  published  before. 
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"  35  Detohbhiki  Puob,  Lobpos,  March  18, 1S53. 

"  Deak  Ticknob  :  Opportunities  lost !  Such  has  been  aot  your  life, 
but  mine.  I  haye  been  led  to  this  esclaxaation  by  the  circtilar  which  I 
received  the  other  day  from  our  friend  Daniel  'Wobater'a  literary  executors, 
your  name  among  them.  For  I  feit  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and 
had  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  And  yet  I  saw  mote  of  him  than  most  per- 
sons saw  in  London ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  I  had  tie  privilege  of 
travelling  with  him  and  his  family-party  during  four  days.  But  I  will  not, 
on  second  thoughts,  speak  of  this  opportunity  aa  quite  lost,  for  it  enabled 
mc  to  know  and  to  love  not  only  the  great-brained,  but  the  large-hearted, 
genial  man ;  and  this  love  I  have  held  for  him  ever  since,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  such  as  politicians  are  exposed  to ;  and  I  shall  re- 
tain this  love  for  him  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure.  This  is  something 
to  have  won. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  about  him  in  his  character  of  statesman.  Partly 
because,  though  I  have  pretty  strong  political  opinions,  I  am  rather  averse 
than  otherwise  to  vita  mce  political  discussion.  But,  still  more,  I  believe — 
because  the  man  was  so  genial,  so  social,  so  affectionate,  so  much  disposed 
to  talk  about  prose  or  verse,  or  fishing  or  shooting,  or  fine  greensward,  or 
great  trees,  and  to  enter  into  common  chat  about  daily  things,  and  all  so 
delightfully  and  easily — that  there  was,  with  me  at  least,  small  temptation 
to  lead  him  to  graver  topics.  Had  he  been  mere  statesman  or  lawyer  or 
politician,  one  would  probably  have  questioned  him  on  churck  and  state, 
as  one  questions  other  somewhat  heavy  persons  of  those  eminent  classes. 
Only  two  matters  relating  to  politics  do  I  at  this  moment  recall.  At  this 
time  England  and  America  were  agitating  the  Boundary  Question ;  and  I 
remember  Mr.  Webster's  telling  mc  that  he  had  just  been  conversing  with 
one  of  our  ministers  (I  foi^et  which  of  tkomj  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
having  asked  for  a  map,  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that  a  line 
between  the  American  and  British  dominions  would  be  fuUy  equal  in 
length  to  a  line  drawn  lietween  London  and  Constantinople  (you,  my  dear 
Ticknor,  may  examine  if  such  be  the  fact) ;  and  thenee  he  argued  to  the 
difRcully  of  preventing  occasional  aggressions  between  two  wild  border 
popnlations. 

"  The  other  case  related  to  myself.  I  was  talking,  a  little  sillily  per- 
haps—in style  radical — Webster  standing  just  opposite  to  me ;  and  I  well 
rememl)er  his  putting  his  two  hands,  good-naturedly,  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  and  then  calmly  saying,  'Don't  talk  so.  Depend  on  it,  if  you 
put  the  property  into  one  set  of  hands,  and  the  political  power  into  an- 
other, the  power  won't  rest  till  it  haa  got  hold  of  the  property.' 

"Being  of  our  'kith  and  kin,'  it  did  not  much  surprise  us  that  he 
should  know  our  public  history  as  well  aa  ourselves;  but  I  was  often 
pleasantly   surprised   at  his   out-of-the-way  knowledge   of   our   English 
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families  and  things.  At  the  British  Museum,  I  recollect,  we  were  shown 
a  specimen  [print]  of  our  English  wild  cattle,  from  Chillingham  Park — 
Lord  Tankerrille's,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  I  observed  that  Webster 
already  knew  all  about  the  breed,  and  the  very  name  of  the  park  and 
its  possessors ;  and  he  knew,  I  heard,  all  about  Westminster  Abbey,  and 


"  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  he  had  seldom  known  or  heard  of  any 
great  man  who  had  not  '  much  of  the  woman  in  him.'  Even  so  that  large 
intellect  of  Daniel  Webster  seemed  to  be  coupled  with  all  softer  feelings ; 
and  hia  countenance  and  bearing,  at  the  very  first,  impressed  me  witli  this. 
I  find  this  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book,  a  memorandum  mnch  more 
ample  than  I  generally  attain  to  :  '  7(A  June. — Called  on  the  American 
Webster;  much  struck  with  him;  had  fiincied  that  he  was  a  powerful, 
but  haish-Iooking  mau,  but  found  him  kindly  and  ftank.  A  command- 
ing brow,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  to  respond  to  all 
humanities.  He  deserves  his  fame,  1  am  sure.'  I  have  transcribed  liter- 
ally. This  was  on  a  Friday.  The  nest  day  but  one,  Sunday,  ho  and  his 
family-party  came  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  were  met,  I  see,  by  your 
friends  Miss  Eogeis  and  her  brother,  Duer,  Slonckton  Milnes,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  his  sons.  After  breakfast,  came  in  H.  0. 
Eobinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Count  Montalombcrt,  Set^eant  Talfourd, 
and  a  dozen  others.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  should  have 
feared  to  lose  my  character  for  devotion  but  that  there  were  two  reverend 
divines  of  the  party;  so  desirous  were  all,  who  had  the  opportunity,  to  see 
the  renowned  orator  and  man. 

"All  men,  without  having  studied  either  sciraico,  are,  we  all  know, 
more  or  less  phrenologists  and  physiognomists.  Right  or  wrong,  I  had 
found,  as  I  thought,  much  sensibility  in  Webster's  countenance.  A  few 
weeks  afterward,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  it  was  not  there 
only.  We  were  in  a  hackney-coach,  driving  along  the  New  Hoad,  to  Bar- 
ing's, in  the  city.  It  was  a  long-ish  drive,  and  we  had  time  to  get  into  a 
train  of  talk ;  also  we  were  by  that  time  what  I  may  presume  to  call  '  in- 
timate,' I  said,  '  Mr,  Webster,  you  once,  I  believe,  had  a  brother.'  (Tou, 
dear  Ticknor,  had  told  me  of  this,  and  of  Webster's  struggle  to  educate 
him.)  '  Yes,'  he  kindly  said,  '  when  I  see  you  and  your  brother  together  I 
often  think  of  him ; '  and — I  speak  the  fact  as  it  was — I  saw,  after  a  little 
more  talk  on  Uie  subject  of  his  brother,  the  tears  begin  to  trickle  down  his 
cheek,  till  ho  said  to  me,  '  I'll  give  you  an  account  of  my  early  life ; '  and 
he  began  with  his  father,  and  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  own 
early  education,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  details  of  his  courtship  and 
first  marriage,  and  his  no-property  at  the  time,  but  of  his  hopes  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  his  success;  as  he  spoke,  showing  mnch  emotion.  How 
could  one  help  loving  a  man  at  once  so  powerfiil  and  so  tender  I 

"I  remember  that  I,  on  that  occasion,  asked  him,  what  some  one  had 
inquired  of  me,  'Whether  he  made  the  largest  professional  income  in  the 
States.'    He  told  me  '  No ;  but  that  he  thought  he  could  have  so  done  if 
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he  had  not,  when  chosen  for  Congress,  given  up  certain  portions  of  profit- 
able practice.' 

"  I  see  in  my  pocket-book — '  July  17,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  Web- 
Bters  at  the  Angel.'  We  had  been  inyited  to  a  huge  agricultural  meeting 
and  dinner,  which  were  to  take  place  at  Oxford  the  day  after.  They  dined 
together — gentry  and  yeomanry — to  the  number  of  twenty-five  htindred  or 
more,  in  the  quadrangle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  University  College, 
which  was  tented  over  for  the  occasion.  I  was  to  have  dined  with  them, 
but,  as  the  dinner-hour  came  on,  ray  course  oozed  out  (I  prefer  parties  of 
»!  or  eight  at  most).  So  I  called  off,  surrendered  my  ticket  to  some 
applicant  not  so  intolerant  of  dinneia  of  twenty-fiye  hundred,  and  dined 
with  Webster's  agreeable  family-party — hia  vrife  and  daughter  and  relative 
Mrs.  Paige — at  the  hot«l.  He  returned  to  us  early  in  the  evening,  sliding 
into  the  room  joyously,  half  afl  if  he  were  dancing,  and  as  if  to  tell,  good- 
naturedly,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  back  to  us.  After  a  little  while,  I 
said,  '  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  your  speech,  which  they  say  was  a 
capital  one.'  '  Order  in  some  wine  and  water,  and  I  will  speak  it  to  you 
over  again ; '  which  he  did  most  festively,  stopping  by  the  way  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  wished  and  had  prearranged  with  himself  to  make  such  and 
such  points.  Fancy  how  delightful  and  how  attaching  I  found  all  this 
genial  bearing  from  so  famous  a  man ;  so  affectionate,  so  little  of  a  hum- 
bug. His  greatness  sat  so  easy  and  calm  on  him ;  he  never  had  occasion 
to  whip  himself  into  a  froth, 

"  Our  friend  Southey  once  said  to  me,  playfully,  '  Oxford  is  a  place  to 
make  an  American  unhappy.'  For  my  part,  I  find  that  you  Westerns  love 
our  Oxfords  and  abbeys  and  such  things  still  better  than  we  do.  Yova 
ites  phii  Anglais  que  noui  autre).  And  it  could  not  but  be  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure,  mixed  with  a  still  better  feeling,  to  me  an  Englishman,  to  see 
how  Webster  wm  struck  and  delighted  with  the  colleges,  the  chapels,  and 
halls,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  witli  the  college  gardens,  and  Christ  Church 
Meadow,  and  its  clear  stream,  and  long  avenues,  and  the  old  monastic 
Bodleian.  I  won't  attempt  to  detail  to  you  what  you  will  so  much  better 
realise  to  yourself  to  use  your  convenient  Americanism,  which  we  are  all 
adopting  here,  as  a  word  wanted  in  your  application  of  it. 

"The  next  day,  it  appears,  we  drove  to  Windsor  by  Keading,  and 
through  the  Great  Park,  calling  on  Miss  Mitford  on  our  way.  Miss  Mit- 
ford  has  given  some  account  of  this  visit  in  her  'Notes  to  a  Literary 
Life.' ' 

"A  ticket  from  the  Lord-Chamberiain's  office,  of  admission  to  the 
pri.vate  apartments  of  the  palace,  was  to  have  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Windsor, 
out  it  had  not  arrived.  But  on  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  coupled 
with  his  well-known  name,  being  mentioned  in  the  proper  quarter,  no 
difficulty  was  made.    Every  one,  everywhere,  seemed  disposed  to  do  him 

1  Infra. 
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"At  Eton  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  the 
head-master,  now  Provost  of  Eton.  Webster,  I  found,  had  nurtured  for 
himself  as  stioiig  a  sympathy  with  Eton  as  with  Oxford  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  all  the  boys — probably  between  six 
and  seven  hundred — little  and  big — called  together.  It  was  accordingly 
fixed  that  we  slionld  be  there  the  next  morning,  to  see  them  go  into 
school,  I  rather  feared  the  adventure,  expecting  that  we  might  have  a 
little  quizzing  from  the  boys,  more  cspedally  when  I  learned  from  Miss 
Hawtrey,  who  kindly  accompanied  us,  that  she  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before.  But  not  one  look  of  unseemly  curiosity,  much  leas  of  the 
quizzmg  which  I  had  rather  anticipated,  had  we  to  undergo.  Webster 
was  not  merely  gratified,  be  was  visibly  touched  by  the  wght.  You  re- 
member that  Charles  Lamb  said  at  Eton — I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his 
esact  words — 'What  a  pity  that  these  fine  youths  should  grow  up  into 
paltry  members  of  Parliament  I '  For  myself,  when  I  saw  them  so  cheerful, 
and  yet  so  civilized  and  welt-conditioned,  I  remember  thinking  to  myself 
at  the  moment :  '  Well,  if  I  had  a  boy,  I  should  send  him  to  Eton.' ' 

"  While  at  Windsor  be  kindly  wrote  two  or  three  autographs  for  friends 
of  mine,  who  had  sought,  through  my  interest,  to  get  them.  I  said ;  '  Mr. 
Webster,  I  do  not  myself  collect  autographs,  but,  now  you  arc  about  it, 
will  you  give  me  one  also  to  keep  aa  a  recollection  of  this  pleasant  tour  ? ' 
I  Mfe  kept  it,  and  now  it  has  a  pensive  value  for  me ;  to  which  the  stanza 
which  he  chose  for  the  autograph  seems  to  lend  itself.    I  transcribe  it : 

" '  Wlian  you  and  I  are  floaa  and  gone, 
Thla  busy  world  will  Btlll  jog  on. 
And  kngi  and  eing,  Bod  !)e  as  hearty 
As  It  we  BllU  were  of  tte  party. 


" ' 'WimiaoH,  OiBTLE  Inh,  JWi/ 19, 1839.' 

"You  will  recognize  here,  my  dear  Ticknor,  the  geniality,  qualified 
always,  as  seemed  to  me,  by  a  certain  penslveness,  which  was  so  attaching 
a  part  of  his  fine  nature. 

"Let  me  add  two  lines  more,  which  will  be  characteristic  too.  Our 
journey  being  ended,  and  Webster  having  acted  as  paymaster  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  I  wished  to  know  what  I  owed  him,  but  could  not  get  any 
statement  from  him  whatsoever.  He  plainly  meant  to  shove  it  off.  At 
last,  after  repeated  pressings,  be  said :  '  Give  me  a  five-pound  note  and  we 
are  quits.'  And  with  this  nnder-paymcnt  I  was  finally  obliged  to  content 
my  conscience  as  best  I  might. 

"J.  Kenyon."' 

At  the  end  of  tMs  letter  Mv.  Kenyon  adds : 

"Dbak  Tickkokt  I  do  not  send  these  trifling  memoranda  to  the  re- 
questing esecutors,  but  to  you  personally.    They  wiU  give  you  pleasure, 
'  Mr.  Kenjon  was  childless. 
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who  first  made  me  known  to  Webster — as  it  has  ^ven  me  a  pcnaiTe  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  my  notes — a  dozen  lineB  at  most— and  theace  to  recall  those 
happy  hours  I  passed  with  him  and  his  family,  I  wish  I  had  something 
to  giye  yon  for  hia  life;  but  though  he  wrote  mo  two  or  three  letters, 
probably  they  were  hurried  ones,  and,  even  if  I  have  kept  them,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  pnt  handa  on  them. 

"  Of  our  common  friends  I  have  little  to  tell  jou,  cscept  that  I  saw 
Rogers — now  very  near  ninety — a  few  days  ago,  and  am  to  breakfast  with 
him  nest  Sunday.  His  apprehension  and  power  of  remark  seem  tolerably 
perfect,  though  hia  voice  ia  less  distinct.  But  hia  memory  of  late  things 
fails  daily,  more  and  more.  His  sister  apeaka  now  most  indistinctly,  but 
enjoys  to  hear,  and  drives  out  every  day.  Love,  beginning  with  dear  Hrs. 
Ticknor,  to  all  your  womankind.  Will  you  put  the  note  for  Jared  Sparks 
into  the  post,  and  let  Miss  Wormley  have  hers  J    God  bless  you  ! 

"  J.  Kebton. 

"  I  enclose  some  verses  from  Landor,  which,  he  sent  me,  just  writtcu  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  being  now  seventy-eight,  I  think  them  very  beautiful. 
They  are  his  autograph.  I  see  that  the 'Spanish  Literature'  is  being  trans- 
lated into  German  as  weU  as  Spanish.  Just  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  unwonted  effort  of  penmanship  of  mine." 

Tho  followitig  ia  Miss  Mitford's  account  of  tlie  visit  to  ber, 
referred  to  by  Mr,  Kenyon : 

"I  owe  to  his  kindness,  and  that  of  my  admirable  friend,  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who  accompanied  him,  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  amiable  famUy,  in  their  transit  from  Oxford  to  Windsor — my  local 
position  between  these  two  points  of  attraction  has  often  procured  for  me 
the  gratification  of  seeing  my  American  friends  when  making  that  journey — 
but  during  this  visit  a  little  circumstance  occurred,  so  characteristic,  so 
graceful,  and  so  gracious,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  relating  it: 

"  Walking  in  my  cottage  garden,  wc  talked  naturaDy  of  the  roses  and 
pinks  that  surrounded  us,  and  of  the  different  indigenous  flowers  of  our 
island  and  of  the  ITnited  States.  I  had  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  to  my  friend,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  hamper  containing  roots  of 
many  English  plants  familiar  to  our  poetry ;  the  common  ivy — Low  could 
they  want  ivy  who  had  had  no  timeforruins?— tlie  primrose  and  the  cow- 
slip, immortalized  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  sweet-scented  vio- 
lets, both  white  and  pm^ile,  of  our  hedgerows  and  lanes,  that  known  as 
the  violet  in  America  (Mr.  Bryant  somewhere  speaks  of  it  aa  the  yellow 
violet)  being,  I  auspect,  the  little  wild  -pansy  {Viola  tricolor),  renowned  aa  the 
love-in-idleness  of  Shakespeare's  famous  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  these  wo  spoke,  and  I  expressed  an  interest  in  two  flowers  known  to 
me  only  by  the  vivid  description  of  Miss  Martineau,  the  scarlet  lily  of 
New  Tort  and  of  the  Canada  woods,  and  tho  fringed  gentian  of  Niagara. 
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I  observed  that  our  illastrioia  guest  made  some  remark  to  one  of  tlie  ladies 
oftis  party;  buti  had  little  expected  that,  as  soon  after  his  return  as 
seeds  of  these  plants  could  bo  procured,  I  should  receive  a  package  of  each, 
signed  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  How  much  pleasure  these  little 
kindnesses  give!     And  how  many  such  have  come  to  me  from  over  the 

Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian,  writing  to  Jlra.  Ticknor,  under 
date  of  January  21,  1840,  said : 

"I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  hearing  of  you,  especially 
from  your  very  distinguished  countryman  Mr,  Webster,  ivith  ■whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  last  summer.  It  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
common  voice  here,  to  aay  that  I  waa  estremcly  struck  by  his  appearance, 
deportment,  and  conversation.  Mr.  Webster  approaches  as  nearly  to  the 
leoM  ideal  of  a  republican  Senator  as  any  man  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  life;  worthy  of  Rome  or  Venice,  rather  than  of  our  noisy  and 
wrangling  generation.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  public  men  here  would 
take  example  from  his  grave  and  prudent  manner  of  speaking  on  political 
subjects,  which  seemed  to  me  neither  too  incautious  nor  too  strikingly 


Mr.  Denison  has  recently  written  to  me  concerning  his  last 
interviews  with  Mr,  "Webster  in  England,  saying : 

"  lie  visited  me  at  Ossington,  my  country-house  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Indeed,  his  last  days  in  England 
he  passed  with  me,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Liverpool.  While  he 
was  with  me  he  talked  continually  of  his  intention  to  quit  public  life, 
both  professional  and  political,  and  to  withdraw  to  a  property  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  settled  resolve. 
With  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool.  While  on  his 
passage.  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  You  know 
how  he  throw  himself  into  the  stream — little  thought  then  of  waving 
pi-aiiies  and  oak  openings." 
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CHAPTEK    SXVr. 
1839-1840. 

NOMIHATIOK    OF    GENEEAL   HAERISON    FOK    THE    PKESIDENCY — AE- 
EIVAI.   OF  ME,   WEBSTEE  FEOM    EDBOPE— ADDEESS   ON   EUQLISH 

AGEICCtTUEE DISCCBSION  IN  THE   SENATE   ON   THE   BUBOKDINA- 

TION    OF    EACEa OUTLINE    OF   A   GENEEAL    BANKEUPT    LAW 

DEATH    OF    NATIIANIEL    EAT  THOMAS C0EEE3PONDENCE   WITH 

THE   THOMAS    FAMILY THE    POLITICAL    CANVASS   OF    1840 PRI- 
VATE COERESPOKDENCE. 

GENEEAL  HAEEISOIf  was  nominated  by  the  "Wtigs  aa 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  at  a  national  conven- 
tion wliieh  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  PennBylvania,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1839,  The  news  of  this  event  met  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  the  ship  approached  the  harbor  of  I^ew  York,  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board.  He  landed  on  tlie  29th.  It  wonld 
be  useless  to  endeavor  to  trace  all  the  influences  which  scattered 
the  dreams  of  retirement  that  haunted  him  when  he  was  em- 
barking for  his  own  country.  He  arrived  in  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  was  again  drawn  into  the  stream. 
He  was  the  Hercules  on  whom  Ijis  party  always  called  in  their 
extremities,  and  he  again  listened  to  their  call. 

He  proceeded  immediately  to  Boston,  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary, and  its  members  consisted,  aa  usual,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  farmers.  All  were  desirous  to  hear  from  Mr.  "Webster  an 
account  of  his  agricultural  observations  in  England.  lie  met 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  hall  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  wliicli  was  filled  with  a  great  audi- 
ence of  persons  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  lie  was  in 
liis  usual  evening  drese,  and  wore  tlie  fashionable  broadclotli 
cloak  of  that  period,  which  hung  gracefully  from  his  shoulders,  in 
loose  folds,  to  the  floor,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's 
desk,  leaning  on  it  with  his  elbow ;  and  his  imposing  form  never 
appeared  more  majestic  and  impressive  than  it  did,  when,  in  this 
easy  attitude,  he  talked  in  a  conversational  tone  to  his  brother 
farmers,  about  English  farming.  The  address,  which  was  en- 
tirely informal,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Works. 
It  shows  how  completely  he  had  studied  the  peculiarities  of 
English  husbandry,  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  great  gen- 
eral methods,  and  how  wisely  ho  could  bring  this  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  agricnlture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  result  of  bis  observations,  that,  while 
the  English  were  in  advance  of  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  our  agricultural 
implements  were,  even  then,  superior  to  theirs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  used  in  drill  husbandry,  which,  at  that  time,  bad 
not  begun  to  be  much  practised  in  this  country.  Perhaj® 
there  is  no  better  statement  anywhere  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  English  tillage,  than  was  given  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  illustrating  the  methods  through  which  crop  after 
crop  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  land  is  made  to  grow  bet- 
ter and  better,  instead  of  deteriorating  under  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Webster  had  been  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
1839,  for  the  new  term  of  six  years,  which  would  commence  on 
the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March,  He  now  took  his  seat  under 
this  new  election,  at  the  fii'st  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  January,  1840. 

Among  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  at  this 
session,  a  discussion  occurred  which  is  now  little  noticed,  but 
■which  exhibited  different  phases  of  opinion  upon  a  topic  that 
will  not  for  a  long  time  cease  to  be  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. A  majority  of  the  Senate  still  continued  to  avoid  any 
action  upon  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  laying 
the  question  of  their  reception  upon  tlie  table.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,'  Mr.  Clay,  referring  to  some  recent  Northern  pam- 

'  February  IS,  1S40. 
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phleta  in  defence  of  alaveiy,  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
tone  and  tendency,  and  pointed  ont  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  report  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  British  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  different  races  in  Canada,  in  which 
that  statesman  had  laid  down  the  general  proposition  that  no 
two  distinct  races  can  live  together  harmoniously  in  the  same 
country  witliont  the  one  being  in  some  degree  subordinate  to 
the  other.  This  called  up  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  views  on  the 
subject  were  founded  on  this  idea  as  their  corner-stone,  and 
who  had  promulgated  it  several  years  previously,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  situation  of  the  Southern  States.'  The  discussion 
which  ensued  is  important,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Webster, 
to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  that  the  contact  of  the  European 
and  African  races  in  the  same  community  presents  a  peculiar 
problem  of  itself.  He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  views  of 
Lord  Durham,  when  applied  to  the  relations  of  different  Euro- 
pean races  in  the  same  country,  as  founded  in  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. He  instanced  the  case  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
French  Creoles  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  had  commingled, 
and  said  that  good  government  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
produce  this  result.  But  he  said  that,  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  color,  the  proposition  which  affirmed  the  necessity  for 
some  subordination  might  he  true ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it 
presented  a  distinct  question.  His  meaning  undoubtedly  was, 
that,  where  ITature  appears  clearly  to  have  prohibited  a  union 
of  the  blood  of  different  races,  so  that  there  cannot  be,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  an  amalgamation,  if  the  inferior  race  exists  in 
great  numbers,  perfect  political  equality  cannot  be  introduced. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  European  races,  whose  amalgamation 
seems  in  no  way  to  expose  either  race  to  deterioration ;  while 
deterioration  is  a  known  consequence  of  a  union  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  African  blood.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  "Webster  regarded  slavery  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  view.     If  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 

'  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  as  lie  ex-  whicli  then  existed  in  the  South.  Ho 
pressed  it  on  thia  occasion,  was,  tha.t  it  said  ^at  eiperieuce  had  shown  that  they 
waa  impoaalble  for  two  races,  so  dissimi-  could  so  eiist  there  in  peace  and  happi- 
lar  in  evecy  respect  as  the  European  and  ness,  certainly  in  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
African,  to  exist  together  in  nearly  equal  farior  race,  and  that  to  destroy  it  waa  to 
□umbers,  in  any  other  relation  than  that  doom  the  latter  to  destruotion. 
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upon  this  subject,  lie  would  have  given  liis  aid  to  some  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  as  he  more  than  onco  offered  to  do,  if 
the  Southern  statesmen  could  suggest  any  mode  in  which  a 
Northern  Senator  could  he  of  service  to  them,  and  in  which 
they  would  take  the  lead.  But  he  always  avowed  himself  to 
he  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
intenneddling  with  an  institution  which  was  purely  the  creatiu-e 
of  local  law,  except  where  that  law  was  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  must  derive  ita  exiatence  from  the  ex- 
press or  the  implied  sanction  of  the  national  Government. 

In  thi&  debate,  too,  it  appeared  in  what  light  tliese  three 
statesmen  respectively  regarded  the  right  of  petition,  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  on  this  occasion,  presented  the  petition  which 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  any  discrimination 
of  place ;  and  he  said  that  he  presented  the  paper  in  deference 
to  the  right  of  petition,  which  he  admitted  in  its  full  force. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  this  unfortunate  agitation  was  passed ; 
it  was  certainly  passed,  he  observed,  when  Congre^  convened 
in  December.  Whether  the  pohtieal  uses  which  had  been 
made  of  it  might  not  revive  it,  and  revive  it  in  a  more  im- 
posing form,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  Mr,  Calhoun,  on 
the  other  hand,  propounded  a  theory  on  this  subject,  which  was 
marked  by  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  political  philosophy. 
He  denied  that  the  right  of  petition  is  an  important  political 
right.  He  held  that  it  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  far  higher  right  of  general  suffi-age,  and  by  the  practice, 
now  so  common,  of  instruction.  He  said  that  we  had  borrowed 
our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  onr  British  ancestors,  with 
whom  it  had  a  value,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  representa^ 
tion,  far  greater  than  it  had  with  us ;  and  he  appeared  to  con- 
sider its  adoption  a  kind  of  unnecessary  imitation. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Calhoun,  that  he  could 
not  permit  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  right  of  petition  to  pass  without  a  remark.  He 
says,  observed  Mr,  "Webster,  that  our  institutions  have  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  strange,  if  it  were 
so,  that  those  who  formed  those  institutions  should  have  been  so 
careful  in  introducing  it.  It  was  surprising  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  supersede  that  portion  of  the  in- 
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strumeiit  whicl.  was  most  cautiously  guarded.  With  the  same 
propriety  might  be  explained  away  the  correlative  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  right  of 
petition  ia  only  worth  using  in  representative  governments ;  in 
despotisms  the  subject  is  permitted  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  this  could  not  be  called  a  right  of  petition.  Bnt 
the  Senator  says  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion render  this  right  of  petition  unnecessary,  ^ow,  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  secures  this  right  of  petition,  but  says  not  a 
word  about  the  right  of  instruction.  He  was  content  to  hold 
on  to  the  Constitution,  and  let  gentlemen  indulge  their  peculiar 
notions  about  the  right  of  instruction.  But,  it  is  ashed,  does  a 
master  petition  a  servant?  No  individual  is  a  master  of  Con- 
gress. He  petitions  a  power  which  has  a  capacity  to  redress 
his  grievance. 

On  the  24th  of  February  Jlr.  Webster  introduced  an  outline 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law,  which  he  had  carefully  prepared, 
and  it  was,  with  the  numerous  memorials  on  that  subject  now 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  system  which  he  had  sketched  was  after- 
ward reported  as  a  bill,  and  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  He  preferred  that  the  law 
should  provide  for  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  bankruptcy, 
but  there  was  a  decided  unwillingness  to  make  the  latter  pro- 
vision. Still,  as  his  main  object  was  to  provide  reUef  for  the 
great  body  of  persons  who  had  become  insolvent  during  the 
past  ten  years  of  a  deranged  currency  and  much  disturbance  in 
business,  he  accepted  what  he  could  get — a  bill  providing  only 
for  vtftoifow^  bankruptcy.  His  principal  speech  on  tliis  subject 
was  delivered  on  the  18th  of  May.  It  contains  a  very  full  ex- 
position of  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  em- 
bracing persona  who  are  not  traders,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  uniform,"  as  applied  to  a  national  system  of  bankruptcy. 
He  again  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  on  the  5th  of 
June.  Both  speeches  ai-e  embraced  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Works.'    No  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  at  this  session. 

Among  the  discussions  of  this  session,  an  incidental  debate 
occurred  on  the  effects  of  protective  taiiffi,  in  the  coarse  of 
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which  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  state  his  own  views  in  op- 
position to  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  principal  topics  of  their 
difference  related  to  the  questions  whether  protective  duties  on 
importe  operate  as  a  tax  on  exports,  and  whether  an  increased 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  leads  to  an  undue  expan- 
sion of  the  currency.'  A  similar  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  statesmen  appeared  in  the  debate  on  a  bill  to 
continue  the  Cumberland  lioad,  involving  the  power  of  Con- 
gresa  to  mate  internal  improvements.' 

And  now  I  must  turn  from  the  affairs  of  state  to  mention 
another  of  those  afllictiona  with  which  Mr,  Webster's  life  was 
checkered.  The  young  man  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  his  Western  agent,  ^Nathaniel  Ray  Thomas,  at  this  time 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  at  Waahington, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  a  bilious  fever.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's relations  with  the  Thomas  family,  ever  since  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Marshfield,  had  been  most  affectionate ;  his  kindness 
of  heart  toward  all  who  served  him  is  perhaps  well  known ; 
yet  I  doubt  if  the  world  would  have  expected  to  see  such  let- 
ters as  I  am  now  to  produce,  written  by  a  great  statesman  at 
the  death-bed  of  one  who  was  not  of  his  blood,  and  with  whom 
his  most  important  connection  was  one  of  common  business. 
This  young  man,  however,  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  a 
son;  if  he  had,  in  truth,  been  his  own  child,  his  devotion  to 
him  could  hardly  have  been  greater;  and  that  devotion  was 
so  magnetic  in  its  influence,  that  it  drew  a  corresponding  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  who 
knew  "poor  Eay"  only  as  a  young  man  whom  MJ".  Webster 
loved  and  tmsted.  He  died  at  Brown's  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Waaliington,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1840,  and  his  remains  were 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  were  interred  among  his  kin- 
dred in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  printed  a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  observed 
in  it  that  "Mr.  Webster,  for  about  one  week,  was  with  him 
almost  constantly,  day  and  night," ' 

'  Worka,  iv.,  523.  think  it  is  about  twelTe  jeara  aineo  I  took 

'  Congreasionul  Globe,  I839-'40,  Ap-  Rayoutof  Ma  father's  house,  and  found  a 

pendii,  366-388.  pluee  for  him  with  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

'  Writing  to  Mrs.  Webster  on  the  day  From  that  time  he  has  always  seemed 

after  his  death,  Mr,  Webster  said:  "I  lilte  a  near  connection  of  the  family." 
42 
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"  Dear  Heuht  ;  Ray  has  not  got  along  so  fast  as  I  hoped,  but  still  he 
seems  to  be  growing  tetter.  His  attack  was  severe,  and  he  is  much 
reduced.  He  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  at  Brown's.  Charles  is 
with  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  has  every  thing  com- 
fortable. Dr.  Sewall  says  he  is  in  no  danger  now,  and  recovering  as  fast 
as  could  bo  espected.  Indeed,  ho  has  never  thought  him  in  danger,  I 
told  Kay,  if  he  did  not  recover  faster,  I  should  send  for  jou  to  come  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  I  ehall  write  you  every  day 
nntU  he  writes  you  himself.  He  has  taken,  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  and 
is  weak.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  D,  Webster." 


"  Dear  Hbnbt  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ray  has  had  a  very  sick  day.  He 
seemed,  better  last  evening,  but  had  a  bad  night.  I  was  scat  for  early  this 
morning,  and  found  him  very  desponding,  nervous,  and  wandering.  He 
now  wishes  you  or  Mrs,  Porter  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  jou  can ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  set  out  on  receipt  of  this.  I  have  been  with 
him  all  day,  and  shall  stay  with  him  all  night.  The  doctore  say  his  symp- 
toms are  more  fiivorahle  now  than  they  were  in  the  morning ;  that  his 
tongue,  his  pulse,  and  his  skin,  are  all  better.  They  think  they  shall  get 
him  through,  and  I  think  so  too;  but  ho  is  still  a  very  sick  man,  and  so 
possessed  with  the  idea  tliat  he  shall  not  recover  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
give  him  courage.  He  is  loath  to  have  me  leave  him  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  is  staying  with  him  while  I  write  this.  He  has 
every  possible  attendance  and  assistance,  and  shall  lack  for  nothing.  I  hope 
you  will  come  on  as  soon  you  receive  this.  I  shall  continue  to  write  you 
every  day,  and  your  wife  can  open  the  letters.  Do  not  let  your  mother  be 
too  much  alarmed.  Bay's  condition  is  dangerous,  certainly,  but  still  hope- 
ful. As  the  mails  are  irregular,  you  may  not  receive  a  letter  every  day, 
but  I  shall  write  every  day.  "  Tours, 

"  D.  "Webster. 

"  As  I  shall  write  to  Mrs,  W.  every  day,  you  will,  of  course,  call 
upon  her  in  New  York,  at  her  father's,  and  will  have  the  latest  ac- 
counts. '■  D.  W." 


"  Thursday  Morning,  Two  o'cloel:,  MarcK  1%  IMO. 

"Dear  Henry:  I  hope  to  get  this  into  the  cars,  to  inform  you  that 
I  very  extraordinary  change,  apparently  for  the  foffer,  has  taken  place 
n  Ray  since  I  wrote  you  at  sis  o'clock  last  evening.     From  that  hour  he 
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seemed  to  l>e  growing  worse.  He  said  lie  was  just  about  to  die.  and 
wished  to  die ;  that  ho  had  had  swoet  visions  of  the  other  world ;  had 
seen  his  father ;  should  sooa  join  him;  and  should  die  happy.  He  gave 
me  his  last  messages  for  you  all,  and  said  he  should  never  speak  again. 
From  that  time  he  went  on  groaning,  or,  rather,  screaming  like  a  woman 
in  hysterica,  only  a  great  deal  worse.  He  would  not  take  any  thing,  nor 
attend  to  any  thing  which  was  said ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but 
to  let  his  delirium  exhaust  itself.  In  about  an  hour  he  appeared  to  be 
choking,  and  I  thought  he  would  strangle,  and  called  both  doctors  imme- 
diately. They  did  what  they  could— applied  mustard  to  his  stomach,  el«., 
and  this  appearance  of  strangling  abated,  Hia  dreadful  groanings,  or 
screaminga,  continued,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  the  family  and  others  round 
the  door  of  his  room.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken 
with.  contuUitms.  The  most  violent  spasms  seized  his  whole  frame.  The 
doctor  set  four  persons  to  rub  his  limbs  with  hot  brandy ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  not  live  fiv-e  minutes.  I  went  to  the  door,  and  told  the  persons 
collected  there  thatjio  was  dying.  The  doctor  was  himself  almost  equally 
alaimed.  In  about  four  or  five  minutes  this  spasm  ceased,  his  arms 
dropped,  and  he  lay  quite  still,  and  apparently  senseless.  His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  know  any  thing.  After  lying  in 
this  way  a  little  time,  when  I  should  have  thought  he  was  breathing  his 
last  but  from  his  pulse,  he,  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
seemed  to  receive  hia  mind  back.  He  turned  over,  smiled,  called  me  by 
name,  looked  quite  natural,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a  strange  condition ; 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  die ;  knew  that  he  had  been  wandering,  but 
now  felt  very  much  better.  So  sudden  a  change  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 
He  remembered  all  that  had  happened,  but  remembered  it  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  trance.  The  doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  anodyne,  and 
pretty  soon  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  some  time.  He  is  now  very  quiet,  and 
Tery  much  disposed  to  repose.  I  leave  Lira  with  Mr,  Evans  and  his  nurse 
till  I  write  this,  and  Charles  goes  to  try  to  get  it  into  the  ears.  I  never 
saw  such  a  sudden  change.  He  seemed  like  one  raised  from  the  dead.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distress  he  was  in,  or  how  instantaneously 
his  state  was  changed  for  calmness,  composure,  and  freedom  from  pain. 
Ho  sends  love  to  you  all,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  better  he 
is.  Let  us  all  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  life  of  one  we  so  much  love 
is  likely  to  be  preserved.  He  has  had  two  doctors  with  him  pretty  much 
all  day,  and  I  have  not  left  him,  I  shall  now  lie  down,  leaving  him  with 
Mr.  Evans,  Charles,  and  his  nurse,  to  be  called  if  his  mind  wanders  again. 
He  says  he  thinks  it  will  not.    Good-night.     God  bless  you  all ! 

"  Dakibl  Webstek," 

■•  WjisniFBiON,  Harcfi  13,  IMO,  Five  r.  ai. 

"  Deab  Hbsrt  :  Eay  has  got  through  the  day  so  far  tolerably  well. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  his  nervous  turns  have  also  bsca  frequent, 
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hut  for  less  \iolent  than  yesterday.  I  have  been  with  liim  since  morning  ; 
ne  baa  not  lost  the  balance  of  his  mind  any  time  to-day,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  a  good  symptom.  We  find  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance,  as  he 
wants  somebody  besides  nurses  and  serranta  all  the  time,  to  keep  up  hia 
spirits.  He  is  a  good  deal  desponding  t«-day,  but  not  as  much  as  yester- 
day.   Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  shall  be  with  him  to-night  by  turns. 

"D.l 


[to   MBS.    CHARLES   HENRX  THOMAS.] 

"  WisniHBTON,  MarO,  13,  ISiO,  Friday  Evening,  Bli  o'doct, 
"  I  wrote  last  eTening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  finished  my 
letter  when  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Eay's  room.  He  was  worae.  lie  had 
had  a  sudden  access  of  fever,  and  ivas  very  wild ;  and  it  was  di£G.cult  to 
keep  him  in  bed,  and  keep  the  clothes  on  him.  After  a  while,  howeyer, 
he  grew  composed,  quiet,  and  patient.  In  a  few  hours  he  got  one  short 
period  of  repose.  Mr.  Evans  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock ;  Mr,  Curtis 
then  went  to  him,  and  atayed  tm  four  this  morning ;  when  I  went,  and 
stayed  till  flye  this  p.  m.  After  I  went  to  him,  and  along  in  the  morning, 
he  slept  considerably,  and,  through  the  day,  hag  been  more  comfortable  a 
good  deal  than  yesterday.  This  afternoon,  as  was  expected,  he  had  some 
fever  again,  but  lighter  than  yesterday ;  and  he  can  command  hia  mind 
much  better.  If  the  poor  young  man  shall  survive  this  sictneaa,  he  will 
be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Curtia.  Though  comparatively 
strangers,  especially  Mr.  Evans,  they  have  taieu  a  great  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  their  important  duties,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  him  with  paternal  affection  and  solicitude.  Mt. 
Curtis  is  now. with  him,  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  return  at 
four  in  the  morning.  We  have  nuraes  and  servants  enough,  but  he  needs 
somebody  with  him  every  moment  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  The 
tJiought  of  being  letl  without  one  of  ns  witli  him  distresses  him  very 
much.  He  has  struggled  to-day  wonderfully  against  hallucination  of 
mind,  and  has  succeeded  much  better  than  heretofore. 

"  He  knows  when  these  nervous  affections  are  approaching,  and  arms 
himself  against  them  as  resolutely  as  possible.  The  doctors  say  his  impor- 
tant symptoms  are  decidedly  better,  and  I  trust  in  Providence  we  may 
get  him  through.  If  human  means  can  preserve  him,  he  will  not  die.  He 
is  really,  I  think,  much  better  to-day,  though  a  very  sick  man.  I  hope 
Henry  is  swiftly  on  his  passage  hither.  He  wiU  be  very  much  wanted, 
even  if  Ray  should  get  along  as  well  and  as  fast  as  our  utmost  hopes 
would  anticipate. 

"  P.  S. — Seven  o'clock ;  Charles  has  just  come  from  Ray.  He  is  quite 
calm  compared  to  what  he  was  last  night  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  I.awrence  and  all  Ms  famili/  are  sick  with  dangerous 
fevers.     Some  appear  to  be  recovering,  but  he  himself  is  quite  ill  indeed. 
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Aa  soon  as  I  close  this  letter  I  am  going  to  bed,  as  I  had  little  sleep  last 
night,    God  Mesa  you  all. 

"  D.  Wbibstbb. 

"  Wc  were  able  to  move  him  to-day  into  a  better  room,  change  his 
clothes,  and  make  him.  more  comfortable.  "  D.  W." 

"  Wabhjboiom,  jaojvft  li,  1&40,  SoWrday  Evening,  Ten  o'tlock. 

"I  have  just  left  Ray,  having  been  with  him  since  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  excepting  time  enough  for  a  short  breakfast  and  dinner.  I  do 
believe  he  is  better,  and  that  we  have  got  him  through  the  worst  of  it  bj 
the  leave  of  a  kind  Providence,  but  I  cannot  tell.  The  doctors  say  his 
ph/dcal  symptoms,  so  to  speak,  are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  his  pulse,  his 
skin,  and  his  tongue  are  all  improved.  On  the  whole,  he  has  not  been  so 
much  bewildered  in  mind  as  yesterday,  though  he  had  a  very  violent 
paroxysm  this  morning  early.  In  these  moments  of  mental  bereavement 
he  is  sometimes  angry,  sometimes,  though  seldom,  exhilarated ;  but,  in 
general,  the  tone  is  that  of  querulousness  and  depieaaon.  He  has  talked 
rationally  very  much  to-day.  He  has  feared  very  much  the  rttum  of  his 
nervous  or  spasmodic  affections,  and,  on  that  account,  cannot  bi.ar  ti  be 
left  without  somebody  with  him  besides  nurses  and  attendants  I  have 
left  Mr.  Curtis  with  him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  I  shiU  t  ike 
his  place.  There  is  not  much  for  ns  to  do  escept  constant  watchfulness 
as  there  are  enough  men  and  women  to  perform  all  that  is  required  He 
roanifeats  more  hope  of  getting  well  to-day  than  he  has  done  before  May 
Heaven  preserve  Iiim  and  all  of  us  !  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  sick  family  are 
thought  to  be  better.  I  hope  Henry  receives  my  letter  to-night  and  will 
leave  Boston  on  Monday.    Adieu '. 

"  D.  Webster." 


"  WAeaisGTOs,  Monday  Evening,  Nina  o'cloclt. 
"I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Kay  has  been  very  ill  all  this  aftcmonn.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  case.  He  seems  to  lie  in  a  sort 
of  trance — says  nothing,  will  take  nothing.  His  pulsois  quite  irregular, 
and  he  is  ia  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  doctors  are  applying 
blUters  to  the  back  part  of  his  neck.  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  this  new 
turn  which  his  disease  seems  to  have  taken.  I  really  thought,  this  morning 
that  he  was  on  the  fair  way  to  recovery :  what  to  think  now,  I  know  not. 
"D.  Wbbstee." 

"  WAaHiBGTos,  March  Ifl,  1S«,  Two  o'clock  p.  M. 

"I  did  not  write  yesterday,  having  put  the  duty  off  to  a  late  hour  in 

the  day,  and  then  had  not  leisure.    I  went  to  him  yesterday  morning  at 

four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Curtis  left  him.     He  had  had  some  sleep  during 

he  night,  at  different  periods ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  I  went  to  him. 
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he  hacl  quite  a,  refreBhing  repose,  and  awoke  nmcli  better  than  I  had  seen 
him.  However,  his  fever  came  on  before  long,  and  he  passed  a  very  trn- 
qujet  day.  At  night  his  fever  went  oiF  and  he  became  composed — passed 
a  good  night,  and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  this  morning.  He  has  a 
little  fever  now,  which  will  probably  go  off  at  night,  and  I  sjn  quite  in 
hopes  he  is  substantially  better.  We  had  him  shaved,  etc.,  and  he  looks 
miich  improved,  TVe  have  got  a  good  nnrso  for  him.  Charles  is  with 
him  a  good  deal,  and  another  man  pretty  constantly.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  necessary  that  two  men  should  be  always  at  hand.  He  inquires  fre- 
quently for  Henry,  whom  I  expect  to  see  by  Wednesday,  Yours  very  truly, 
"Dan'l  Webster." 


■*  WAenistiTOH,  March  IG,  1&40,  Monday  Evening,  Eleven  o*dock. 

"Ray  is  growing  worse  very  fast.    I  do  not  think  he  can  live  till 

"  D.  Webster, 
"  He  is  taken  with  violent  convulsions,  and  must  die  if  they  continue." 

"  ■Wabhinctos,  March  IT,  ]810,  TnCBdaj  Morning,  Five  o'clock. 

"Poor  Ray  still  lives,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  he  able  to 
write  and  say  so.  A  most  awful  change  has  taken  place  since  yesterday 
morning.  We  all  then  thought  him  ont  of  danger.  He  was  then  quiet, 
rational,  had  strength  left,  and  disposition  enough  to  take  nourishment. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  many  days, 
and  wrote  a  letter  at  the  Senate  at  two  o'clock.  Just  about  that  time  he 
■was  taken  with  a  violent  return  of  fever,  I  went  to  him  between  three 
and  four,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  sick  again  and  growing  worse.  From 
that  hour  to  this  he  has  been  hastening  to  the  nnavoidable  result.  He  has 
been  insensible  for  some  hours.  He  has  frequent  spasms,  but,  when  they 
are  oiF,  a  serene  smile  is  on  his  face.  May  God  prepare  us  all  to  meet  this 
blow  with  Christian  resignation  ! 

"  Aifcctionatoly  yours, 

"  Danl.  Webster." 

"  WiSHisKTOs,  March  IT,  19«),  TUBsdaj  Eyenlng,  Kgbt  o'clock, 
"  Contrary  to  my  expectations  when  I  wrote  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, Ray  is  still  living.  I  dare  not  hope  that  he  is  substantially  better,  or 
that  the  final  result  is  more  doubtful  than  I  thought  it  yesterday,  although 
we  know  not  what  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  may  design ;  but  his  con- 
dition is  changed;  he  is  more  quiet,  and  apparently  more  free  from  pain; 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  know,  even,  that  he  is  likely  to  go  out  of  life 
with  less  excitement  and  agitation  than  were  upon  liim  yesterday.  The 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  has  stood  over  him  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours,  says  his  appearance  is  certainly  softer  and  milder  than  it  was  twenty- 
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four  hours  ago.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  he  should  live  till 
Henrj  arrived,  whom  I  expect  to-morrow  night.  Bay  has  the  beat  possi- 
ble attendance  from  physicians,  nursea,  and  friends.  Every  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  done.  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  him  myself  so  mnch  tp- 
day  aa  heretofore,  having  become  a  good  deal  worn  down  by  anxiety,  I 
cannot  sleep  while  he  remains  in  this  sitnation.  Let  iia  trust  him,  and  let 
U3  trust  ouraelves,  mj  dear  friends,  in  the   arms   of  God's  mercy  and 

"  DaH'L   WffiBSTEn." 
"  WisniHGTOH,  Wedneedar  Erenlng,  March  leih,  Eight  o'clock. 

"The  flccno  closed  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  last  evening,  when 
Ray  breathed  his  last  breath.  No  great  change  preceded  this  event,  but 
for  aom.e  time  ho  had  been  more  quiet.  Mr.  Evans  had  just  left  him.  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  from  eshaustion  and  fatigue,  Mr.  Curtis 
reached  his  room  shortly  after  hia  decease.  Two  or  three  persons  besides 
tbe  nurse  and  servants  were  witli  him  in  hia  laat  moments.  He  had  not 
been  sensihle  for  some  time.  He  spoke,  but  not  coherently.  The  last  tim.e 
I  talked  with  him,  when  he  appeared  altogether  rational,  was  Monday 
morning,  the  IGth,  as  I  have  already  written.  I  jet  hear  nothing  from 
Henry,  and  am  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  judgment  under  the  melancholy 
circumstanecs,  I  have  directed  every  thing  to  be  so  prepared  and  arranged, 
that  he  may  be  taken  to  Marshfield  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father, 
I  eHng  to  the  hope  that  Henry  will  he  here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 
In  that  case  he  can  take  the  direction  into  his  own  hands.  If  he  should 
not  arrive  by  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  coffin  placed  in  a  vault,  whence  it 
can  be  taken  any  time,  to  be  removed  to  Marshfield.  I  feel  a  good  deal 
overcome,  and  can  only  send  you  all  my  deepest  sympathy.  The  loss  of 
Ray  is  to  me  like  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  God's  will  be  done.  It  is  a 
myaferioua  providence,  but  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter. 

"Daniei.  Webster." 


"  Wabhibotoh,  March  IB,  1840,  ThnMdgy  Bvenlng,  Seven  o'clcwk, 

"Deab  Mrs.  Thomas;  I  have  been  greatly  troubled,  since  Ray's  death, 
to  know  how  I  ought  to  act.  For  two  days  I  have  looked  anxiously  for 
Henry,  but  he  does  not  come,  and  it  is  now  necessary  either  to  inter  the 
body  or  send  it  home,  I  have  thought,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  you  and  the  family  that  it  should  be  sent  home,  and  have 
therefore  engaged  Mr.  Haight,  whom  you  know,  the  serge ant-at-arms  of 
the  Senate,  to  accompany  it,  hoping  that  he  may  meet  Henry  on  the  way. 
If  he  should  not  moot  liim,  he  will  go  to  Boston,  and  Mr.  rieteher  will 
then  see  the  coffin  conveyed  to  Duxbury,  hut  I  trust  he  will  meet  Henry. 
I  pray  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  support  yourself  as  well  as  you  can, 
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and  help  to  support  others  under  this  affliction.  For  myself,  I  feel  fts  if  I 
had  lost  a  beloved  son.  With  great  sympathy,  and  much  respect  and 
affection  for  yon  all, 

"I  am,  my  dear  Mra.  Thomas, 

"D.  " 


"Dbak  Hesby;  Mr.  Ilaight  returned  last  evening,  and  informed  me 
of  the  progress  of  his  mournful  journey.  I  was  afraid  he  would  paas  you, 
but  could  wait  no  longer,  and  am  happy  that  no  greater  inconvenience 
occnrred,  than  an  unnecessary  passage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  sending  the  body  home.  The 
expense,  I  was  aware,  would  be  considerable,  and  I  had  nobody  to  advise 
and  consult  with.  Finally,  I  fl«tcd  as  I  thought  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  jour  mother,  your  sisters,  ajid  yourself ;  and  as  I  should  wish  that  others 
might  act  toward  me  in  like  circumstances.  To-day  you  will  reach  home ; 
you  will  soon  perform  the  last  solemn  rites,  and  leave  your  beloved  brother 
to  sleep  with  kindred  dust.  Tou  will  then,  my  good  friend,  have  done 
all  that  love  and  friendship  can  do,  and  must  reconcile  yourself,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  will  of  God.  This  providence  is  mysterious,  but  that 
which  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  Every  thing  is  well, 
because  every  thing  is  in  His  hands,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  spar- 
row fallcth  to  the  ground. 

"I  am  aware  that  yonr  mother,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  the  other  sisters,  will 
be  penetrated  with  a  most  profound  grief.  They  will  shed  many  tears, 
but  pray  them  to  be  comforted,  and  enjoy  grateflilly  the  recollection  con- 
nected with  the  beloved  object,  now  that  they  can  see  his  face  no  more. 
I  have  lost  children,  as  dear  to  me  as  the  drops  of  my  own  blood,  I  have 
lost  other  relatives  and  friends,  sometimes  cut  down  by  most  sudden  ajid 
awful  strokes,  and  I  have  suffered  most  keenly  from  those  bereavements, 
yet  I  thank  God  that  those  children  and  those  friends  have  lived.  The 
pwn.  occasioned  by  their  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
of  being  conscious  that  they  have  lived,  and  that  they  do  live,  and  that 
the  death  of  the  body  cannot  annihilate  their  spiritual  existence.  There 
is  a  gratification,  though  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  recollections  connected 
vrith  a.  beloved  object  deceased.  The  past  is  a  treasure  well  secured  and 
safe  agiunst  all  occurrences, 

"  Poor  Eay's  last  moments  of  calmness  were  occupied  with  thonghts 
upon  you  all,  and  with  calm  and  resigned  reflections  upon  his  own  situa- 
tion. He  did  not  appear  unwilling  to  die,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God, 
but  for  your  sakes  he  wished  to  live.  He  spoke  of  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
his  brother,  and  of  the  society  of  Dusbury,  to  which  he  seemed  very  much 
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attached.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  said  he  would  doubtless  preach  a 
funeral  Bemion  on  the  occasion.  Re  spoke  a  good  deal  of  religious  mat^ 
tcra,  incoherently  in  his  fits  of  wildueas,  and  at  other  times  connectedly 
and  soberly,  and  said  he  wished  to  impress  on  all  the  duty  of  living  in  this 
■world  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  another.  He  told  me  where  I  should 
find  all  my  papers  which  were  in  his  posaession,  and  said  what  he  thought 
necessary  in  regard  to  my  business.  For  some  hours  before  his  death  ho 
was  not  sensible,  but,  bo  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  countenance,  he 
sometimes  appeared  distressed,  at  other  times  free  from  pain.  When  the 
latter  was  the  case,  a  serene  and  happy  smile  was  on  his  countenance,  and 
1  had  no  doubt  but  he  had  before  his  contemplation  those  happy  visions, 
which,  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  sickness,  he  said  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  speok  often  in  hia  quiet  moments.  He 
left  no  particular  message  for  any  of  the  femily,  but  was  abundant  in 
pouring  out  his  last  blessings  upon  you  all.  And  now,  dear  Henry,  dear 
Mrs.  Thomas,  dear  Ann,  and  all  the  membera  of  the  family,  since  love  and 
affection  can  do  no  more,  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God.  Be  thankful 
that  he  has  lived  ou  earth  so  long,  and  weep  not  as  those  without  hope. 
That  death  which  has  happened  early,  must  have  happened  some  time,  and 
of  the  proper  time  God  is  the  only  judge.  And  may  Hia  blessing  be  with 
you  and  with  us  all. 

"Daniel  Webster," 

Thus  was  this  great  man,  although  intently  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  absorbed  for  the  time  by  the  fate  of 
an  unimportant  individual,  who  merely  formed  a  very  humble 
part  in  the  scheme  of  his  private  and  domestic  life.  "What 
Mr,  Webster  was,  in  his  real  nature,  can  be  known  only  by 
these  manifestations  of  his  heart.  They  are  as  important 
to  his  personal  history  as  his  utterances  on  public  topics.  His 
intellectual  power,  his  renown  as  a  statesman,  his  compre- 
hensive patriotism,  are  all  sulBciently  appreciated.  Yet  these 
parts  of  his  character  must  not  be  accounted  to  have  been  its 
whole.  Its  tenderness  and  its  grandeur  are  alike  to  bo  con- 
sidered in  any  just  estimate  of  the  man. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  July,  the  probability  of  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  became  very  strong.  An  extraordinary  agitation  Lad 
begun  to  spread  through  the  whole  country  at  an  early  period 
in  the  summer.  The  people  eame  together  in  great  masses  to 
listen  to  political  speeches,  with  an  interest  that  was  unpre- 
cedented. Popular  conventions,  processions,  and  meetings,  be- 
came matters  of  every-day  occurrence.     As  soon  as  the  canvass 
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was  fairly  opened,  Mr.  "Webster  was  overwhelmed  witli  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Tippecanoe  clubs  "  and  "  log- 
cabins  "  were  not  complete  until  they  had  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  the  invitations  to  address  Whig  mass- 
meetings  and  conventions  came  like  an  inundation.  Kfleen  or 
twenty  different  towns  simultaneously  claimed  him  for  the 
Fotirth  of  July,  Every  means  was  resorted  to  by  committees 
to  secure  him  for  their  special  occasion.  The  invitations  from 
New  Hampshire  put  forward  the  claim  of  the  State  of  his 
birth,  while  those  from  the  Western  States  alluded  to  his  well- 
known  interest  in  that  great  section,  and  to  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  it.  If,  in  the  confusion  of  all  these  calls,  he 
found  himself  able  to  accede  to  one,  he  was  immediately  pressed 
to  afford  the  people  in  the  neighboring  counties  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him.  Places  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  at 
which  he  had  consented  to  speak,  hoped  that  he  would  favor 
them,  now  that  he  was  "  so  near."  In  all  om'  political  history 
there  has  been  no  such  universal  popular  wish  to  hear  public 
topics  discussed  by  any  single  statesman.  The  desire  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster  arose  from  the  unusual  excitement  in  men's  minds, 
and  from  the  feeling  that  his  opinions  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  con-ect  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  pending  election. 

Those  questions  chiefly  arose  from  the  deranged  condition 
of  the  currency,  and  from  the  stagnation  of  business  which  such 
derangement  of  necessity  produces.  The  policy  and  course  of 
the  last  three  Administrations  were  under  review  before  the 
people,  and  on  these  questions  Mr.  Webster  sought,  in  the 
general  upheaving  of  society,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  to  gratify  its  thirst  for  political  discussion. 
His  principal  speeches  were  made  at  Saratoga  in  August,  at 
Bunkei  Hill  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  September,  and 
at  Eiehmond  in  October.'  In  these,  and  in  all  the  other 
numerous  public  addresses  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  this 
summer  and  autumn,  the  condition  of  the  currency  and  the 
causes  of  that  condition,  the  necessity  for  a  regulating  power, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  preceding  Democratic  Administra- 
tions for  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  the  great  topics.     In 
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the  circumBtanees  attending  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
to  the  presidency,  there  was  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  vague 
general  excitement,  at  once  evinced  and  promoted  by  certain 
popular  cries,  which  did  not  prove  that  a  definite  political  issue 
was  acted  upon  by  all  the  masses  of  people  who  gave  their  votes 
to  the  Whig  candidate.  But,  after  deducting  all  that  should  be 
subtracted  on  this  account  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  elec- 
tion, a  fall  investigation  of  the  whole  canvass  will  show  that 
the  result  was  a  popular  verdict  against  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued  under  General  Jactson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  and  a  popular  assertion  of  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  establishing  a  national  bank  of  some 
kind,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remained  constant  to  this  opinion, 
I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  Mr,  Webster's  relation  to  this  subject,  it  will  appear 
from  what  accidental  and  personal  causes  tlie  WJiigs  were 
unable  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  which  they  claimed  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  But,  that  the  fair  result 
of  this  election  was  such  as  I  have  described  it,  there  ean  be 
little  doubt. 

[PUOM   MB.   DENISON.] 

"  OssraaTON,  JfonA  as,  IMa 
"  My  dbak  Sib  :  It  gave  us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return 
to  J  our  own  sliores.  I  have  been  putting  off  writing  to  you  &om  day  to 
day,  in  the  hopes  of  making  my  letter  more  acceptable,  by  its  containing 
the  account  of  the  Water  Meadows.'  This  is  now  finished  and  with  the 
printer,  but  there  has  been  a  delay  with  the  engraver,  who  has  a  plan  of 
the  meadows,  and  drawings  of  the  valves  and  shuttles  to  send  out  ivith  the 
letter-press,  and  without  which  it  would  be  very  incomplete.  I  will  take 
care  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  you  aa  soon  as  one  can  be  procnred.  My 
account  is  plain  and  matter-of-fact ;  it  will  require  a  little  dressing  up  from 
your  own  recollections,  to  bring  the  reality  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  ground.  Do  you  remember  how  happUy  the  thick 
mist  cleared  off  when  wo  got  into  the  old  forest,  and  how  the  white  hark 
of  the  birch  glanced  in  the  sun  among  the  old  brown  oats  ?  We  had,  aa 
yon  predicted  for  us,  a  winter  of  continued  wet.  The  ground  remained  in 
the  state  in  which  you  saw  it,  more  like  chaos  than  old  worn-out  tillage. 
Tcry  little  wheat  was  sown  before  Christmas,  and  the  faces  of  Herod '  and 
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Co.  looked  very  blank.  Tlie  rain  coaliaued  through.  January ;  all  hopes 
were  then  aefc  on  February,  February  came,  and  the  wet  contmued  till 
about  the  20tli,  and  then  cold  winds  and  frost  set  in,  and  perfectly  dry 
weather  has  continued  ever  since.  In  a  week  the  whole  aspect  of  matters 
clianged.  The  land  was  fit  for  working,  wheat  was  sown  o¥er  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres,  and  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  rather  forwarder 
than  usual  with  sowing  the  spring  corn.  As  more  wheat  than  usual  was 
sown  on  the  dry  lands  last  autumn,  and  as  now  tlie  wet  lands  have  all 
been  sown,  though  late,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  a  favorable 
year,  the  produce  of  wheat  will  rather  exceed  than  fell  short  of  an 
average.  So  entirely  have  twenty  dry  days  cut  up  prophets  and  their 
predictions. 

"I  have  hardly  been  a  day  away  irom  home  sincejou  were  here,  except 
to  London  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  February,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  of  my  unmarried  Bisters.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in 
political  matters  since  you  were  here.  The  Tory  party,  by  compelling  a 
vote  of  eonfldence  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  did  all  that  was  possible, 
and  more  than  was  thought  possible,  to  strengthen  their  opponents.  The 
Government,  having  got  this  vote  of  general  confidence,  need  not  regard 
incidental  defeats.  In  commercial  matters,  not  much  change  either.  It 
has  been  a  severe  winter  for  the  laboring  population  in.  tlie  manufacturing 
towns,  and  all  eyes  arc  turned  to  America,  earnestly  hoping  that  you  will, 
with  your  usual  elasticity,  set  things  to  rights  at  home,  and  enable  the 
stream  of  commerce  to  flow  as  heretofore. 

"  I  make  sure  that  your  trip  to  Europe  has  vastly  increased  the  circle 
of  your  interests.  A»  it  was  said,  by  as  many  languages  as  a  man  speaks, 
by  BO  many  times  is  he  a  man.  It  is  as  true,  by  as  many  countries  as  a 
man  has  seen,  by  so  many  times  ia  he  multiplied.  Now  that  the  occasion 
is  gone,  I  still  more  regret  the  very  little  time  I  had  the  fortune  to  spend 
in  your  society,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  they  are  building  steamboats 
longer  and  longer  every  day.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  will  save  trouble  to  make 
a  bridge  at  once.  So  before  very  long  we  must  meet  again.  The  casks 
of  apples  and  nuts  were  safely  received.  My  best  thanks  for  them.  The 
nuts  had  become  hard  and  dry,  but  the  apples  were  very  good.  I  gave 
one  cask  to  my  mother  in  London,  whore  they  were  highly  prized.  I  shall 
hope  for  the  account  of  your  affairs  at  home,  political  and  commercial, 
which  you  were  to  send  me.  I  take  great  interest  in  them,  and  so  must 
all  the  world,  for  they  affect  the  condition  of  all  the  world.  You  see  that 
little  black  man,  Thiers,  has,  for  the  moment  at  least,  heat  your  friend 
Irf>iris  Philippe,  All  parties  and  people  here  are  unanimous  in  praising 
the  manners  and  bearing  of  our  Queen's  husband.  Prince  Albert,  Lady 
Charlotte  desires  her  best  remembrances,  and  to  be  allowed  to  join  me  in 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  your  family. 
"  Believe  me, 

"Tours  very  sincerely, 
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"  Sydney  Smith  has  published  all  his  works  in  four  volumca,  his  articles 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  and  hia  late  pamphlets  on  'Political  and 
Clerical  Questions.'    I  think  the  book  would  amuse  jou." 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  now  out  of  public  life,  having  de- 
termined to  go  abroad,  had  written  to  Mr.  Webster,  offering 
to  superintend  the  education  of  hia  son  Edward,  who  had 
remained  in  Europe,  The  following  letters  relate  to  Mr. 
Everett's  departure : 

[TO   MR.    EVERETT.] 

"  WiBaisQTON,  Mav  H,  1840. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  sit  down  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  &th 
instant. 

"Your  offer  in  regaj-d  to  Edward  is  so  very  kind  and  advantageous, 
that  I  have  written  to  him.  that,  unless  he  shall  have  made  definite  ar- 
rangements for  his  return  home,  he  may  accept  it,  and  join  your  family  at 
Florence,  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may  be  advised  by  you.  I  need  not  say  I  feel 
sensibly  your  great  friendship,  as  manifested  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
Edward  will  be  most  grateful,  and  know  not  how  else  he  can  pass  some 
time  with  more  chance  of  improvement.  lie  is  amiable,  I  hope  tolerably 
well-maunwod,  and  I  think  has  rather  a  strong  purpose  of  making  some- 
thing of  himself.  I  write  to  him  tliat  aa  soon  as  you  land  in  Europe  you 
will  write  to  him.  His  address  is,  '  Mr,  Edward  Webster,  M.  de  Bolt,  Rue 
Beauregard,  No,  60,  Geneva,'  I  could  wish  also  that,  on  your  arrival,  you 
would  write  to  him  to  the  care  of  'John  Watson,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Han- 
over Square,  London,'  to  be  kept  for  him  there.  By  one  or  other  of  these 
means,  he  will  be  nearly  certain  to  hear  from  you  early. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  his  studies,  I  must  ask  your  friendly  and 
parental  directions  to  him.  I  believe  ho  destines  himself  for  the  law ;  but, 
while  with  you,  he  will,  of  course,  attend  to  literature  and  general  knowl- 
edge, and  I  hope,  make  progress  hi  modem  languages,  especially  the 
French,    Whether  he  would  like  to  study  Italian,  I  do  not  know. 

"Let  me  know  if  there  be  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you.    I  shall  bo 
strongly  tempted  to  go  to  New  York  to  say  good  good-by  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  to  give  you  a  parting  shake  by  the  hand. 
"With  all  possible  wishes,  yours, 

"  Dan'l  Webster," 


"  Washibotos,  Jfaj/ M,  ISa. 

"  Mv  DEAB  Sir  :  Some  time  in  August  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  put 
into  your  hand  by  my  personal  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Everett.     Twenty 
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years  ago  Mr,  Everett  was  in  England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Bjron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Stowcll,  and  others,  who  have  since  joined 
the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.  He  remembered  you,  and  he  has 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  come. 

"  Mr,  Everett  is  a  scholar,  if  we  may  be  thought  to  have  reared  one  in 
America.  For  some  years  paat  lie  has  been  engaged  in  political  life,  as  a 
member  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  He  now  goes  abroad 
witli  the  intention  of  passing  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,  His  femily 
are  with  him,  but  he  has  informed  me  that  he  thinks  of  leaving  them  in 
Paris,  and  of  making  a  short  visit  to  London  before  going  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Continent.  As  he  is  my  fast  friend,  I  commend  him  to 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Rogers,  as  a  sort  of  '  Alter  Ego ; '  but  he  is  a  much  more 
learned,  a  more  wise,  and  a  better  '  Ego,'  than  he  who  writes  this.  Have 
the  kindness  to  make  him  Itnown  at  Holland  House. 

"A  thousand  blessings  attend  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  many  happy  years 
yet  be  yours. 

"Dan'Ii  Webstek," 
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CIIAPTEK    XXVII. 
1840-1841. 


ELECTION     OF    PRESIDENT     HABBI90N MR.    WEBSTEK    lATITED    TO 

BECOME    SECEETAKY   OF    STATE— OUB    KELATIONS    "WITH    GREAT 

BRITAIN DANGER     OF    WAR MOTIVES    FOR    ACCEPTING    THE 

STATE  DEPARTMENT CLOSE  OF  ME.  VAN  BUREn's  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  SELECTION    OF  A   SENATOR  TO    SUCCEED    Mil.  WEBSTER — 

mS    RESIGNATION    OF    HIS    SEAT VINDICATED    EY  MR.    CLAT 

A^TTITUDE   OF  THE   NORTIiEASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION STATE 

OF     FEELING     IN     ENGLAND THE     CASE    OF    THE    CAROLINE 

MeLEOd's     arrest    and     ISDICTMENT INSTRUCTIONS     TO     THE 

ATTORNEY-GENEBAI. — ^DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON CON- 
TINUATION OF  THE  nAEEISON  CABINET  UNDEE  PRESIDENT  TYLER 
ANSWER  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  MCLEOD's  RFXEASE — EXTRAOR- 
DINARY   SESSION    OF    CONGRESS— THE    QUESTION    OF    A    BASK 

THE  president's   "vETo"   OF  THE  BANK  BILL SEPARATION  OF 

THE   WHIGS   FROM  PRESIDENT   TYLER MR.  WEBSTEb's    OPINIOXS 

ON  THE  BANK  QUESTION PROPOSED   "  FISCAL  CORPORATION  " 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT EESIGNATION  OF  ALL  THE  CABINET 

EXCEPT  MR,  WEBSTER — niS   REASONS  FOB  REMAINING CHANGE 

OF   MINISTRY  IN   ENGLAND— -APPOINTMENT   OP  MR.    EVERETT   AS 

MTNISTEB  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN— ACQUITTAL  OF  McLEOD MB.  WER- 

STEr's  new  LAW  TO  MEET  SUCH  CASES — -PRIVATE  COKRESPOND- 
ENOE SWINDLES   BY   "  MONROE   EDWARDS." 

GENERAL  EAEKISON  was  chosen  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  in  November,  1840,  by  a  very  groat 
majority.  This  triumph  of  the  Whigs  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  "Webster  to  accept  tiie  ofSce  of  Secretary  of  State.    Dur- 
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ing  the  canvass,  lie  had  been  in  confidential  con-espondence 
with  General  Harrison,  with  respect  to  varions  affairs ;  hut 
nothing  whatever  passed  between  them  in  regard  to  Cabinet 
appointments,  until  Mr.  Webster  received  from  the  President- 
elect the  following  letter ; 

[PEOM    GENEKAL    HAHKISOK.] 


"  Mt  dear  Sib  ;  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo  at  this 
place,  on  this  day  week,  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  oat  for  Lexington,  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  hacl  waited  on  me  here,  and  inritcd  me  up  to 
dine  with  some  of  my  old  fiiends.  I  expected  to  be  absent  but  three  days, 
and  left  youis  and  other  letters  to  be  answered  oa  my  return  ;  but  found 
it  impossible  to  get  away  or  evade  the  hospitalities  of  my  friends  in  and 
about  Lexington  until  this  morning,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment 
of  being  alone  to  write  to  you. 

"  Sinco  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  had  determined,  if 
successful,  to  solicit  your  able  assistance  in  conducting  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  now  ask  you  to  accept  the  State  or  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  myself  no  preference  of  either  for  you,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
difficult  to  fill  the  latter  than  the  former  if  you  should  decline  it.  It  was 
the  first  designed  for  you  in  the  supposition  that  you  had  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  finances  than  Mr.  Clay,  to  whom  I  intended 
to  have  offered  the  State  Department.  This,  as  well  as  any  other  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  understood,  before  my  arrivaJ  here,  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  that  gentleman,  ho  would  decline.  This  ho  has  since  done  personally 
to  me.  If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  same  course,  will 
you  do  me  the  fevor  to  name  some  one  of  your  Eastern  friends  for  tlio 
Treasury  or  some  other  department.  Would  you  recoiomend  your  Gover- 
nor-elect for  the  Treasury,  if  you  should  determine  to  decline  it  S  I  shall 
set  out  to-morrow  for  Louiarille,  and  shall  be  at  Lome  as  soon  aa  your 
answer  can  reach  Cleves.  Do  not  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  mean,  by 
what  I  have  said  above,  to  restrict  your  choice,  as  fo  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  a  single  individual.  Give  me  your  advice  freely  and  fully  upon 
that  and  every  other  subject,  whether  you  occupy  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
or  not,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  thankfully  received  by  your  fViend, 
"  W.  H.  Harbison." 

While  this  letter  was  in  his  hands,  tlie  voice  of  pnvate  and 
domestic  interest — that  interest  which  finds  its  best  expression 
in  the  tender  anxieties  of  woman— reached  him  from  his 
daughter.  She  was  not  a  person  who  conld  not  weigh  the 
claims  of  the  country  upon  such  a  man,  but,  with  the  natural 
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instinct  of  her  sex,  she  had  long  seen  some  of  the  springs  of 
action  which  are  always  to  he  found  actuating  a  part  of  those 
by  whom  every  such  statesman  is  surrounded.  If  she  leaned 
to  the  caution  which  her  sagacity  led  her  to  feel  and  to  express, 
we  may  pardon  her  that  her  filial  loTe  was  stronger  than 
her  patriotism. 


"Boston,  Pridaj-,  i>(«mS«-lI,  1840. 

"I  THANK  you,  dear  father,  for  your  kind  letter  from  PhiladclpMa, 
which  I  received  to-day,  and  etdll  more  for  the  verses  enclosed  in  it.  I 
think  them  beautiful,  dear  father,  ond  thank  you  for  associating  me  in 
remembrance  with  my  dear  mother.  I  have  never  thought  of  her  so  often 
as  since  I  have  had  a  child  of  my  own,  and,  could  I  he  but  half  so  good  a 
mother  as  she  waa,  I  might  hope  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  little  girl,  but 
hers,  I  fear,  waa  a  goodness  which  I  cannot  attain. 

"  We  are  all  qnite  well  here.  My  strength  increases  gradually,  and  I 
hope  before  long  to  be  quite  myself  again.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  baby. 
She  has  improved  very  much  since  you  left,  and  begins  to  show  some 
signs  of  intelligence.  Everybody  says  she  is  a  very  bright  child,  but,  of 
course,  everybody  wonld  tell  its  mother  so,  and  she,  of  course,  believes  it, 

"We  cannot  have  had  so  much  snow  here  aa  there  has  been  farther 
South,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  our  railroads  being  impeded.  We  Imve 
had  enough,  indeed,  to  make  poor  sleighing  and  intolerable  walking, 
Tou  are  now,  I  suppose,  immersed  once  more  in  the  cares  and  escitemeuts 
of  public  life.  Do  not  let  it  interfere  with  your  health,  dear  father. 
Pray,  let  that  be  your  greatest  consideration.  Surely  you  have  done 
enough  for  your  country,  did  you  never  utter  another  word  in  its  behalf, 
to  be  considered  the  best  and  noblest  among  the  noble  sons  of  America, 
Has  not  the  fame  of  your  greatness  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  It  cannot  he  increased,  and  do  not,  dearest  father,  wear  yourself 
out  for  the  good  of  a  country  ungrateful  at  best.  What  is  the  whole 
country  to  your  fiimily  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  one  hour  of 
sickness  or  anxiety  which  it  causes  you  3  I  am  no  great  patriot,  I  do  not 
love  Rome  better  than  Ctesar ;  the  advancement  of  party  better  than  my 
own  dear  fether,  I  delight  to  think  that  you  have  never  held  an  office,  a 
feet  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  of  your  patriotism.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  to  live  once  more  at  home  with  your  old  friends  ?  Do  come  back 
to  us,  dear  father,  ond  do  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  Washington  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  altogether  disinterested  in  their  motives,  who 
may  look  to  you  to  advance  them  further  than  their  own  unassisted  efforts 
could  ever  do.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  father,  for  saying  all  this ; 
4.3 
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my  pen,  I  fear,  has  outran  my  discretion,  but  I  have  thought  so  much  on 
this  subject  lately,  that  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  not 
naturally  suspicious,  but  I  do  mistrust  some  of  jour  friends.  You  must 
not  think  Uiat  my  tusband  has  influenced  mc  at  all,  as  he  does  not  know 
of  mj  writing  you,  and  perhaps  would  think  me  quite  wrong  in  doing  so. 
Tou  must  forgive  me,  if  I  have  said  more  than  a  daughter  ought. 

"  I  heai  from  mother  frequently ;  she  seems  to  bo  having  a  gay  time  in 
New  Tork,  Every  thing  goes  on  in  our  quiet  t<iwtt  as  when  you  were 
here.  The  ladies  are  more  interested  in  the  prospect  of  assemblies  than 
any  thing  else.  Caroline  and  her  children  are  well.  Mr.  Joy  is  scooting 
deer  on  the  Cape.  He  sent  liome  a  noble  one  yesterday.  I  believe  they 
have  killed  two  of  the  poor  things.  Mr,  "White  and  his  wife  arc  at  the 
Maverick  House. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting  comfortable  quarters  in  Washing- 
ton. Fray  remember  me  to  Mrs.LindsleyandHairiot.  Caroline  Appleton 
deares  her  best  love  to  you,  and  I  am  ever,  dear  father,  your  affectionate 
daughter. 

But  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  destiny  was  controlled 
by  public  events  and  eircumstaneee,  which  rendered  a  sacrifice 
of  private  interests  unavoidable,  it  was  Mr.  Webster,  It  was 
not  hia  real  desire  to  enter  tlie  Cabinet  at  all.  If  he  could 
have  consulted  his  personal  wishes,  and  had  felt  that  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  allow  it,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  post  of  minister  to  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
result  of  the  election  was  known,  he  began  to  receive  mnlti- 
tndes  of  letters  congratulating  him  and  the  country,  and  attrib- 
uting that  result  mainly  to  liim.  Most  of  these  intimated  the 
wish  and  expectation  of  the  people  from  all  quarters  that  lie 
should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and,  when  it  was 
understood  that  this  position  had  been  offered  to  him,  he  was 
urged  from  all  sides  not  to  thinlc  of  declining  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  and  the  need  of  a  "  strong  hand  near  tlie 
head  of  the  Administration  "  were  urged  upon  bun  with  irre- 
sistible force,  Tlie  following  are  liis  answer  to  Genera!  Harri- 
son and  the  General's  reply  : 


"  Mt  dear  Sir  ;  Having  been  detained  on  my  way  by  the  late  storm, 
I  did  not  reach  this  city  until  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  yesterday  mom- 
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ing,  the  loth,  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  was  delivered  to  me  by  Colonel 
Bond. 

"  It  beeomes  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  confidence  evinced  by  your  communication,  and  to  asBure  you  how 
highly  I  value  tliia  proof  of  jour  friendship  and  regard, 

"  The  question  of  accepting  a  seat  in  your  Cahinet,  should  it  he  tendered 
to  me,  haa  naturally  been  the  subject  of  my  reflections  and  of  consultations 
with  friends.  The  result  of  these  reflectinna  and  consultations  haa  been, 
that  I  should  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  ahould  it  be  offered  to 
me,  under  circumstances  such  as  now  exist. 

"I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office,  prepared 
to  give  to  their  feithful  discharge  my  best  abiUty  and  all  my  efforts. 

"You  are  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  my  aequaintanee  with  the  sub- 
jects of  currency  and  finance  might  render  me  useful  as  head  of  the 
Treasury.  On  that  subject  my  view  has  been  this;  I  think  all  important 
questions  of  revenue,  finance,  and  currency,  properly  belongmg  to  the 
Executive,  should  be  Cabinet  questions ;  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  ^ve  them  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  that 
the  results  of  these  deliberations  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
President. 

"  Tliis  seems  necessary  to  union  and  efficiency  of  action.  If  to  these 
counsels  I  may  he  supposed  able  to  contribute  any  thing  useful,  I  shall 
withhold  myself  from  no  degree  of  labor,  and  no  jnat  responsibility. 

"  For  the  daily  details  of  the  Treasury,  the  matters  of  account,  and  the 
auperyision  of  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  moneys,  I  do  not  think  myself  to  be  particularly 
well  qualified.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  iias  been  expressed  by  you,  that  on. these  subjects  of  finance  and 
revenue,  as  on  other  grave  subjects,  the  duty  of  originating  important 
measures  properly  belongs  to  Congress. 

"  By  accepting  now  the  ofler  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  you  from  again  suggesting  the  Treasury  Department 
to  me,  if  yon  should  find  it  more  easy  to  fill  the  former  than  the  latter 
office  satisfiictorily  with  another  person. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  mamier  of  filling 
the  other  departments. 

"  On  this  miportant  and  delicate  subject  I  will  write  to  you  within  two 
days.  I  now  only  assure  you  that,  in  what  I  may  aay,  my  object  v.ill  he 
only  to  make  suggestions  for  your  consideration ;  as  I  have  confidence  in 
yonr  judgment,  and  no  motive  but  to  see  you  surrounded  by  a  strong, 
comprthensive,  and  popular  Cabinet,  such  as  shall  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  promise  success  and  honor  to  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"D,  Webstek," 
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■'  NOETtt  Bekd,  Decmiier  K,  JS40, 

"  My  D^jAK  Bib  :  I  duly  received,  your  favor  announcing  your  having 
acceded  to  my  wish  in  taking  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  I  entirely 
approve  of  your  choico  of  the  two  tendered  to  you. 

"  Tour  suhsec[uent  letter,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  filling  the  other 
departments,  haa  alao  heen  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  them.  I  will 
not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  Treasury,  "War,  and  Navy, 
until  1  reach  Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  last  of  January. 

"  I  tell  yon,  however,  in  confidence,  that  I  have  positively  determined 

against  8 ;  there  is  no  consideration  -which  would  induce  me  to  bring 

him  into  the  Cabinet.    We  should  have  no  peace,  with  his  intriguing,  rest- 
less disposition. 

"  We  will  have  nobody  of  that  character ;  and,  if  wo  do  not,  and  can 
secure  men  of  competent  talents  and  moral  worth,  we  can  insure  to  our- 
selves a  quiet  and  successful  Administration.  Depend  npon  it,  we  have 
the  people  with  us,  and  if  we  do  not  depart  from  onr  professions  they  will 
stick  to  us,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  &i  as  I  can  learn,  your  call  lo  the 
State  Department  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  our  political  fiiends. 

"From  the  number  of  visitors  which  I  have  here,  I  have  less  leisure 
than  when  I  am  in  Cmcinnati. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yonrs, 

"W.  H,  Harrison." 

But  onee,  since  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
power,  had  there  been  such  an  accumulation  of  questions 
threatening  to  disturb  their  peaceful  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, aa  that  whicli  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration  devolved 
upon  its  successors.  In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  of  !N'ova  Scotia  and  Canada,  -which  had  been  going 
on,  at  intervals,  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1783,  had  resulted  in 
nothing.  The  subject  had  become  involved  in  an  inextricable 
maze  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the  various  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain tho  true  coustruction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  establish  the 
line  that  it  called  for.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Biu-en's  presi- 
dency, it  had  been  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  new  survey 
and  a  new  arbitration,  but  the  mode  of  constituting  the  arbi- 
tration and  of  submitting  the  questions  in  controversy  had 
become  hopelessly  complicated  with  a  variety  of  projects  and 
counter-projects,  pending  which  there  was  an  agreement  re- 
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specting  the  temporary  posBession  of  the  disputed  tenitory,  in 
which  it  had  heen  and  continued  to  he  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  peace. 

To  this  long-standing  subject  of  dispute,  there  liad  been 
added  others  of  a  still  more  irritating  character.  In  1837 
there  was  a  civil  commotion  or  rebellion  in  Canada,  on  the 
suppression  of  wliicli  many  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  here  organized,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  our  citizens,  the  means  of  making  hostile  ineuraions 
into  that  province.  Tor  tliis  purpose  they  made  use  of  an 
American  steamboat  called  "  The  Caroline,"  which  was  said  to 
have  carried  supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  invadei^  from 
Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Canadian  shore.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  an  expedition  left  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  vessel, 
then  believed  to  be  at  Navy  Island,  which  was  British  territory. 
The  Caroline  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  moored  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  opposite  to  the  island.  The  persons  composing  the 
expedition,  or  some  of  them,  thereupon  crossed  to  the  American 
side,  cut  out  the  vessel,  set  her  on  fire  and  adrift,  and  she  was 
carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  named  Durfree,  was  killed  in  the  fray,  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  ve^el.  The  Government  of  Great.  Britain 
immediately  avowed  this  invasion  of  our  territory  to  be  a  public 
act,  and  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence ;  hut,  when  Mr, 
Tan  Buren  went  out  of  office  in  March,  18il,  it  was  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  avowal  had  been  made  in  "  an  authentic 
manner."  This  affair,  moreover,  had  become  complicated  with 
another  difficulty  which  grew  out  of  it.  In  November,  1840, 
one  Alexander  JiTcLeod  came  into  the  State  of  New  York  from 
Canada,  and  was  arrested  by  the  State  authorities,  upon  his 
own  boastful  declarations  that  he  had  himself  murdered  Durfree 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Caroline.  McLeod  was  held  for 
trial  by  the  State  authorities  on  this  charge  of  murder,  and  at 
the  close  of  Mr,  Van  Buren's  presidency  he  was  detained  in  jail 
at  LockpOrt,  N.  T.,  awaiting  his  trial.  Popular  feeling  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation,  in  consecLuence  of  the  grievances  alleged  on  each 
side  of  this  controversy,  and  undoubtedly  there  had  been  no 
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greater  hazard  of  war  between  the  "United  States  and  England 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  than  was  incnrred  by  the  deheate  and 
difficult  questions  growing  out  of  this  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long-standing  claim  of  England  to 
impress  her  own  seamen  and  to  take  them  out  of  American 
vessels  on  the  high-aeas,  in  time  of  war,  and  her  further  claim 
to  exercise  the  "right  of  search,"  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  visiting  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  national  character,  had  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Before  the  actual  n^otiations  were  entered  upon  which  were 
finally  to  settle  these  difficulties,  they  had  become  still  further 
complicated  by  a  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  winter 
of  1841-'43,  the  brig  Creole,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and 
slaves,  was  on  her  way  from  Eichmond  to  New  Orleans,  when 
the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  killed 
one  man  and  confined  the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  then  put  in  at 
the  port  of  N^sau,  on  the  British  island  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  "West  Indies.  The  British  authorities  at  Nassau,  in- 
stead of  relieving  the  crew  and  setting  the  vessel  again  upon 
hor  course,  as  it  was  afterward  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
done,  liberated  the  slaves  and  assisted  them  to  escape,  and  left 
the  crew  to  make  the  best  of  their  misfortune.  This  alleged 
outrage  was  resented  with  great  spirit  by  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  whose  peculiar  interests  were  affected,  and 
several  other  instances  of  the  escape  of  slaves,  when  American 
vessels  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  British  West 
Indian  ports,  were  called  to  mind,  and  served  to  make  up  a 
special  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  the  British  Government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
when  the  Department  of  State  was  offered  to  Mr.  Webster. 
His  chief  motive  in  accepting  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  belief 
tliat  he  could  settle  these  controvei^ies.  General  Hamson  had 
become  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  large  popular 
vote.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  his  Administration 
would  command  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  general  voice  of  the  country  strongly  approved  his  act  in 
intrusting  to  Mr.  Webster  the  care  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
was  quite  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster  himself  that,  if  he  could 
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not  dispose  of  these  qu^tions,  no  one  could  do  so.  They  were 
complex  in  their  character,  and  to  this  intrinsic  difficulty  there 
had  heen  added  the  further  embarrassment  arising  from  long 
and  involved  negotiations  which  had  advanced  none  of  them 
toward  a  satisfactory  eonelusion.  To  attempt  their  settlement 
under  snch  circumstances  was  to  incur  a  great  rink ;  a  risk:  that 
was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  the 
very  eminent  statesman  who  held  the  seals  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  was  asked  to 
take  the  corresponding  position  in  our  Government. 

Lord  Falmeraton  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  England  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  there  was  a  cer- 
tain frankness  in  his  diplomacy,  there  was  also  a  certain  tart- 
ness, especially  toward  the  United  States ;  a  quality  that  was 
perhaps  brought  into  play  toward  us,  by  what  had  long  been 
considered  in  England  as  the  aggressive  spirit  of  American  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Webster  was  well  convinced  that  all  these  topics, 
each  involving  much  controversy,  must  be  handled  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
treated ;  but,  as  he  could  not  count  upon  a  change  of  ministry 
in  England,  he  had  to  accept  the  appointment  that  was  oiFered 
to  him,  in  the  prospect  that  the  negotiations  must  be  continued 
with  a  minister  who  had  not  manifested  a  conciliatory  temper 
toward  this  country,  and  whose  general  tendencies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  warlike.  But  Mr.  Webster's  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  entitled  him  to  believe  that  any  course 
which  he  should  recommend  to  be  taken  would  be  received  by 
the  pubKc  mind  in  England  with  scarcely  less  attention  than  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States ;  and  that,  whoever  might  be  the 
minister  with  whom  he  should  have  to  conduct  these  contro- 
versies, it  might  be  in  his  power  so  to  shape  them  as  to  secure, 
to  his  moderate  an<l  just  views  of  what  was  right  for  both  coun- 
tries, a  preponderating  weight  of  British  as  well  as  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  In  this  belief  he  assumed  the  duty  of  settHng 
these  questions,  and  by  their  settlement  of  preventing  a  war. 

As  nsual,  the  last  session  of  Congress,  previous  to  the  in- 
coming of  a  new  Administration,  was  one  of  no  considerable 
interest.  President  Tan  Buren,  in  his  annual  message,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  finances,  lauding  the  Sub-Treasury 
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system,'  and  eonclemmng  the  project  of  a  national  bank.  In 
the  Senate  it  w,a8  moved  to  refer  this  portion  of  the  message  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  "Webster  asked  a  postponement 
of  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  then,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, showing  that  a  national  debt  had  already  been  begun." 

Having  determined  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  expecting  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  before  the  4th  of 
March,  M.V.  "Webster  desired  tliat  his  friends  in  Massachusetts, 
-in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  should  be  unembarrassed  by  the 
relations  that  had  long  been  known  to  exist  between  himself 
and  a  gentleman  who  was  much  thought  of  for  the  seat,  Mr, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  had 
entered  the  House  of  Kepr^entatives  in  1S31,  and  was  still 
in  public  life  and  still  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1836,  an  oc- 
currence had  taken  place  in  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  felt  him- 
self deeply  wounded  by  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams  toward  him. 
The  result  was  a  coldness  between  them,  which  had  continued 
down  to  the  time  when  it  became  possible  that  many  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  might  desire  that  Mr,  Adams  should 
succeed  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  by  Mr,  "Webster  to  one  of  his 
personal  friends  then  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts : 

[to    TnE   nOK.    SOLOMOH    LIKCOLN.] 

''  WAamsoTos.  Januaiy  15,  IS4I. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  You  aro  aware  of  my  intention  to  vacate  my  seat  in 
the  Senate,  in  such  season  as  that  it  may  be  filled  before  the  3d  of  March. 

"  As  this  is  generally  expected,  it  is  natural  that  the  thoughts  of  mem- 
■foera  of  the  Legislature  should  be  turned  toward  the  suhject  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor. 

■'  "With  such  elections  I  have  never  interfered,  nor  do  I  intend  to  inter- 
fere now,  any  further  than  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  letter. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  among  the  candidates,  out  of 

'  This  favorite  measure  of  Mr.  Van,  yived  at  every  aubsequent  session  until 

Buren's  had  been  introduced  at  the  extra  it  was  finally  made  a  law  on  the  SOth  of 

eession  of  Congress  in  the  first  year  of  his  June,  1840. 

Administration,  and  passed  the  Senate,  '  See  ^e  "Speech  on  the  Stale  of 

but  had  been  laid  on  the  table  m  the  the  Finances  in  1840,"  in  Mr.  Webster's 

House  of  Repifiacntalivei.     It  was  re-  Works,  v.,  iO. 
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■whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago,  as  you  'well  know,  an 
incident  occurred,  which  interrupted  intercourse  between  Mr,  Adama  and 
mjself  for  several  years,  and  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  friends 
as  well  aa  my  own.  With  mo  that  occurrence  is  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
I  bury  all  remembrance  of  it  under  my  regard  for  Mr.  Adams's  talents, 
character,  and  public  servicea, 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  express  a  hope  that  no  friend  of 
mine  will  snffer  the  recollection  of  it  to  influence  hia  conduct.  Perhaps  I 
am  guilty  of  presumption,  in  supposing  that  my  friends  might  desire  this 
deelaralion  from  me ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  will  only  be  superfluous,  not 
harmfuL  Mr,  Adams's  great  knowledge  and  ability,  his  experience,  and 
especially  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  zeal  which  he  manifests  for  the  good  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, will  undoubtedly  make  him  prominent  as  a  candidate ;  and  1  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  hb  election  would  bo  personally  altogether  agree- 
able to  me.  I  shall  write  to  nobody  else,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  subject. 
Ton  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  letter  whenever 
you  may  think  it  necessary ;  but  I  do  not  wish  any  pubUcity  alJout  it, 
nor  any  use  made  of  it  not  called  for  by  circumstances. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  friendship  and  regard, 
"  Yours, 

"  Dak'l  "Webster." 
"  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  "Webater'fi  letter,  resigning  his  seat,  addressed  to  the 
Vice-President,  was  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary. The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr.  "Wright,  of  New  Tork, 
and  Mr,  Cuthbert,  of  (ieorgia,  rose  simultaneously.  The  for- 
mer, a  leading  Senator,  long  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, probably  intended  to  pay  a  compliment,  according  to  the 
amenities  ■which  generally  prevail  on  such  occasions.  But  the 
Vice-President  recognized  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  tliat,  if  Mr.  "Webster  had  been  in  hia  seat,  he 
should  have  interrogated  him  on  a  subject  in  which  "  the 
people  of  the  South  had  a  deep  and  vital  interest ;  and,  in  re- 
lation to  which,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  undergone  some  change  of  opinjon.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  could  explain  this  change  of  sentiment 
satisfactorily,  he  wonld  stand  better  and  stronger  and  firmer 
■witli  the  South  than  he  did  now."  It  appears  that  the  matter 
which  Mr.  Cuthbert  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  in  this 
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manner  related  to  the  opinion  said  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  "Webster  many  years  previously,  tliat  Congress,  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commercQ  between  the  several  States,  could 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another 
for  sale.  This  intemperate  and  foolish  attack  drew  from  Mr. 
Clay  the  following  rebute : 

"  That  it  was  his  iriencl's  intention  to  resign  his  scat,  was  a  feet  whicli 
had  for  some  time  been  generally  known,  and  had  been  stated  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  the  Senator  had  been  here  in  his  seat  till  near  three 
o'clock.  He  must  therefore  repeat  the  expression  of  his  deep,  his  pro- 
found regret  that,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  CTerj  member  of  the  body 
could  not  but  feel  tlie  great  void  which  had  been  created  by  the  act  which 
had  just  been  announced  to  the  Senate,  from  the  absence  of  that  com- 
manding eloquence,  and  that  unsurpassed  logic  which  had  heen  so  long 
and  BO  often  exerted  in  support  of  the  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  thia 
country ;  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  of  general  regret — for  he  would  do 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  justice  to  believe  that,  notwithstandii^ 
political  differences  of  sentiment,  the  feeling  was  fully  participated  in  by 
them — that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  should  have 
deemed  it  becoming,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  The  day  when  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  American  eloquence,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  these 
haOs,  of  thia  country,  and  of  our  common  nature,  had  retired  from  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  forever,  to  assume  a  station  of  still  higher  impor- 
tance, and  of  still  wider  influence  over  the  welfare  of  this  land,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  that  most  gentlemen  wouid  have  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  him  as  to  any  sentiments  he  might  at  a  former  time 
have  uttered.  He  doubted  its  propriety  at  any  time.  The  interrogatories 
to  be  put  had  no  connection  with  any  subject  now  before  the  Senate ;  and 
the  practice  had  neyer  been  introduced  into  our  American  halls  of  le(psla- 
tion  to  put  interrogatories  to  ministers,  as  was  customary  in  England, 
But,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  recently  intimated  any  change 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  member  from  Georgia 
alluded,  wh  h  uld  that  gentleman  doubt  his  sincerity !  On  what  sub- 
ject had  h  heae  do  1  ta !  He,  standing  in  his  place,  could  be  witness 
for  hia  fri  nl  fr  m  Maisachu setts,  that,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Senate  d  wn  t  th  d  y  of  his  regretted  resignation,  no  sentiment  had 
ever  been  ad  anced  by  him  which  wsa  not  perfectly  catholic,  and  which 
did  not  r  ga  d  a  mn  h  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  West  as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  ever  been  ready  alike  to  defend  and  maintain,  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  the  rights  of  every  quarter  of  the  country.  He  had,  on  all  occa- 
sions, declared  it  as  his  sentiment,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  conferred  upon  Congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  touch 
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the  subject  to  which  he  presumed  the  Senator  alluded,  certainly  not  be- 
yond tie  limits  of  the  District ;  and  even  within  tho  District,  although  he 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  mere  abstract  power  did  esiat,  yet  he  be- 
lieved aa  strongly  that  it  would  be  inespedient  to  exercise  it.  On  what 
subject,  then,  did  the  South  want  guaranties  as  to  his  course  in  a  higher 
and  more  extended  sphere  of  actiou  ?  His  elevation  to  that  station  was  an 
homage  richly  due  to  him  for  services  and  talents  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  country  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  past.  And  the 
present  was  the  first  and  only  proof  which  he  had  ever  received  of  the  due 
estimation  of  those  services  by  the  offer  of  ant/  offico  under  the  Federal 
Government ;  and  he  would  here  publicly  express  his  fliU  and  entire  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  South  need  in- 
dulge apprehension  in  consequence  of  his  elevation, 

Tlie  following  private  correspondence  between  Governor 
Kent,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Webster,  just  pre\'iou8  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Harrison,  exhibits  the  precise  attitude  "f 
the  Boundary  Question  at  that  time  : 

"Afqcsta,  Me^  JiJruioy  17,  1M(. 

"Dbab  Sib:  In  view  of  the  relation  which  it  is  understood  yon  will 
sustain  to  the  new  Administration,  and  the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  have 
taken  tho  liberty,  at  this  early  day,  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  President-elect,  some  considerations  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  Maine.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  questions  pending  imadjusted 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  you  understand  them,  and,  I 
am  well  aware,  fee!  them  in  all  their  'importance  and  intricacy.  One  of 
these  questions,  oar  great  qnestion  of  boundary,  is  in  a  state  which  re- 
quires ability,  firmness,  and  prudence,  in  those  who  are  to  manage  it. 
Maine  feels,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  sensitive  and  restless  under  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  hostile  movements  of  our  opponents.  There  will  be 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  and  protection,  for  direct  and  imme- 
diate acdon  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govemmeut.  The  spirit  of  our 
people  is  getting  up,  and  it  will  increase  in  strength,  and  extend,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  a  course  of  policy  is  adopted  at  Washington  at 
once  Jirm  and  aetvee.  The  long  delays  in  negotiations,  tho  wearisome 
diplomatic  discussions,  beginning  aboat  nothing,  and  ending  where  they 
began,  have  led  us  in  Maine  to  lessen  very  much,  if  not  to  ^ve  up  en- 
tirely, our  faith  in  this  rnode  of  adjustment.  If  it  is  the  design,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  it  is,  of  the  new  Administration,  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
with  a  directness  of  purpose  and  distinctness  of  language  hitherto  un- 
known, and  adopt  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  question ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
the  wish  of  the  Administration  to  avoid  direct  colHtsion  pending  negotiaMons, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  Maine  th^t  the  queatuu  is  in  progress 
under  iavorable  auspices  for  us,  I  am  confident  no  course  could  be  taken 
which  would  do  bo  much  to  effect  these  objects  as  the  appointment  of  a 
minuter  to  England  from  tkU  State,  wh)  shall  be  qualified  by  his  knowl- 
edge, experience,  general  character,  and  firmness,  to  place  the  iiuestiun  in 
such  a  position  as  may  be  desired  by  his  Government  and  by  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  feel  stironghj  that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
keep  our  people  from  direct  collision,  if  some  assurance  is  not  given  by 
the  new  Administration  }y  Us  acts  that  this  question  is  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance.  If  we  aie  to  have  a  Southern  man  again  in  that  station, 
after  so  many  years  of  continued  occupancy  from  tliat  section,  the  feeling 
here  will  be,  I  fear,  that  the  old  course  is  to  be  resumed,  and  a  long  and 
lingering  course  of  diplomatic  evasions,  change  of  front,  etc.,  etc.,  'point- 
no-point  '  discussions,  will  once  more  overcloud  the  prospect  of  settlement. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Maine  sees  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  is  sent  as 
minister,  and  that  a  new  prospect  is  opening,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  gen- 
eral espresaion  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  will  at  once  be  heard,  and 
the  Administration  will  gain  strength  and  friends,  and  its  course  on  the 
question  be  approved  and  acquiesced  in.  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
course  could  be  taken  which  would  be  so  popular  m  Maine  and  tend  so 
directly  to  satisfy  and  quiet  the  public  mind. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  and  frankness,  when  I  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  Northern  man  should  be  seiectid  for  this  mis- 
sion, and  that  Maine,  before  any  other  State,  it  she  can  present  a  candidate 
qualified,  should  be  gratified.  Has  she  such  a  man  t  I  think  she  has, 
and  that  George  Evans  is  the  man.  Of  his  qualifications  I  need  not  speak. 
He  is  as  well  known  at  "Washington  as  at  home.  I  therefore  will  say 
nothing  more  on  that  point.  But  I  do  feel  that,  for  the  reasons  suggested 
and  only  hinted  at,  his  selection  would  be  the  most  popular  and  useful  in 
every  respect  which  can  be  made.  Maine  would  much  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Evans  from  the  Senate,  but  would  yield  him  readily  if  he  is  to  stand 
at  the  post  where  our  interests  will  require  a  vigilant,  talented,  and  useful 
man.  I  have  no  right,  however,  to' say  that  Maine  would  be  willing  to 
risk  the  election  of  a  successor  by  delay  beyond  the  time  of  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  But  this  will  not  occur  much,  if  any,  before  the  Ist 
of  April.    With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  Admiuistra- 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Edward  Kent." 


[to   GOVEHNOR   KENT.] 

"  WisHiNOTON,  F^uaryW,  1S4I. 

"  Dbak  Sik  :  Ml'.  Randall  has  handed  me  your  letter.  The  subject  of 
the  Northeastern  Boundary  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  President's  atten- 
tion, among  his  first  duties. 
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"Tou.  must  be  aware  of  three  things:  1.  That  the  two  Governments 
have  agreed  to  settle  this  i^uestion  by  means  of  a  joint  commiasion,  with 
an  ultimate  umpirage. 

"  3.  That  thej  have  agreed  that  tte  negotiation  of  a  conventiott 
for  the  completion  of  this  arrangement  sliall  be  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"  3.  That  the  basis  of  such  convention  is  already  agreed  upon,  and  that 
only  some  matters  of  detail  remain  unsettled. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Administration, 
douhtleaa,  to  hasten  the  steps  of  the  paxtiea  in  concluding  the  convention, 
as  fer  as  may  be,  consistently  with  propriety ;  but  I  do  not  sec  what  else  is 
to  bo  done,  unless  we  say  at  once  we  will  break  off  the  negotiations  and 
resort  to  force— a  step,  I  am  sure,  for  which  the  country  is  not  pre- 
pared. 

"  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Maine,  constantly  declining  compromise, 
has  insisted  unwaveringly  on  the  ascertaimnent  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  case.  To  comply  in  this  respect  with  what  she  has  so  strongly  per- 
sisted in,  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  was  entered  into,  aa  being  obvi- 
ously the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  right,  and  as  being  also  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  stipulafiong  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  nothing  but  unpardonable  delay  on 
the  other  side  should  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
any  measures  except  such  aa  may  be  calculated  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conyention. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry,  and  I  am  sure  the  President  and  the  whole 
Administration  would  be  sorry,  to  see  any  new  excitement  getting  up  on 
this  delicate  subject.  You  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  popular  excitement  without  a  definite  as  well  as  a  just  object.  As 
things  now  stand,  excitement  can  have  no  effect  but  to  create  counter- 
excitement,  and  probably  delay  still  further  the  object  of  all  parties,  that 
is,  a  pacific  and  immediate  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 

"  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  this  letter  is  written  as  a  private  letter, 
without  coBversation  with  any  person  whatever. 

"  The  suggestion  in  jour  letter  which  relates  to  a  distinguished  public 
man  and  friend  of  ours  shall  be  respectfully  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  due  time. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  With  great  regard, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  Das'l  Wbbsteh. 

"  His  Excellency  Governor  Kent." 

Mr.  "Webster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  1841,  at  a  moment  when  the  feeling 
in  England,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  MeLeod,  was  not  unlikely 
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to  produce  an  immediate  declaration  of  ■war,'  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  fact,  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  that  Mr,  Webster  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  our 
foreign  relations,  caused  the  British  Government  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitate than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  But,  as  it  was, 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  event  of  McLeod's  convic- 
tion. The  following  private  letters  from  General  Casa,  then 
our  minister  at  Paris,  described  a  state  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  also  well  in- 
formed irom  other  sources, 

[from   GENEBAI,    CA88.] 

{Private  and  confidential.') 

"Paris,  March  5, 1841. 

"  Dear  Bib  ;  The  last  arrivals  from  the  United  States  lead  to  the 
behef  that  you  'will  be  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  Admioistrar 
tlon  ;  under  thia  presumption  I  write  to  you,  and,  even  if  it  is  not  so,  my 
letter  can  do  no  harm.     It  will  still  be  in.  good  hands. 

"I  Buppnae  you  are  aware  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  British 
ministry  to  their  minister  at  Washington.  The  subject  is  no  secret  here, 
and  was  freely  spoken  of  to  me  by  <wi«  viho  Mew.  If  McLeod  is  exe- 
cuted, the  minister  is  to  leave  the  United  States.  It  is  the  casus  hdli. 
But  any  sentence  short  of  this  ia  not  to  lead  to  this  result. 

"The  immediate  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  at  this  moment,  is  as 
follows ;  A  person  with  good  means  of  information  called  upon  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  that  orders  had  been  ^ven  to  a  large  pordon  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rendezrous  gradually  at  Gibraltar, 
with  the  view  of  sending  them  from  there  to  Halifax.  That  unusual 
energy  was  displayed  in  the  navy  yards,  and  that  fourteen  steam-frigates 
would  be  ready  to  be  npon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  that  the  first  stroke  would  be  at  New  York. 
That  all  this  ia  finally  determined,  I  do  not  believe,  but  that  the  general  out- 
line ia  correct  I  doubt  not.    My  informant  had  good  means  of  information. 


F  March   12,  1841;  have  been  at  the  destruction  of  tb 
"  Ab  to  McLeod'B  caie,  I  a; 
is  in  this  country  but  one 

subject  among  all  parties                       ,  .               ,            ^       , 

that,  if  he  should  be  condemned,  it  would  Porter),  told  us  he  thought  that  ai 

be  Bueh  an  outrage  on  infernaiionai  jua  stnctlv  justifiable,  but  that  if  he  had  been 

ticc,  that  wo  must  throw  away  the  scab  oae  of  tiie  British  be  would  have  done  it 

bard  at  once     Other  nations  can  only  himself     He  also  said  he  was  satisfied 

liffld  with  lou  as   the   coaniri/    and   no  that  no  living  being  was  on  board  when 

State  rights  (as  among  your^elve'!)  can  she  ivai  eet  on  fire." 
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"  Of  one  thing  I  am  aiu'e,  there  is  a  bad  feeling  against  ua  in  England, 
and  this  feeling  is  daily  and  manifestly  augmenting.  It  is  not  to  be  mis- 
nnderstood  among  the  many  English  who  are  at  Paris,  and,  the  sooner  you 
are  prepared  for  the  consequences  at  home,  the  wiser  you  will  be.  The 
next  war  npon  the  ocean  is  to  see  greater  changes  than  have  occurred  in 
naval  operations  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  ereuta  upon  the 
Syrian  coast  have  opened  all  eyes  here  to  the  surpassing  effects  of  steam. 
What  is  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  steam-frigates  from  being,  as  it  were,  its  own 
mesaenger,  and  entering  at  once  into  the  harbor  of  New  Tork  3  I  shall  not 
speculate  upon  the  consequences,  because  you  can  estimate  them  better 
than  I  can.  But  I  cannot  bnt  recommend  that  every  esertion  be  used  to 
create  without  delay  a  steam  marine.  Tou  want  heavy  floating  batteries 
in  your  harbors.  Practical  men  are  losing  their  confidence  in  permanent 
fortifications  before  this  new  enemy.  These  heavy  pieces,  carrying  balls 
weighing  from  sixty  to  one  hmiiired  pounds,  throw  their  missiles  with  a 
force  and  precision  which  stone  and  mortar  cannot  withstand,  and  they 
move  so  rapidly  that  they  are  aoon  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  forti- 
fications. I  will  not  bore'jou  any  more  at  this  moment,  but  trust  Ihat  my 
motives  will  furnish  my  excuse  for  troubling  you. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  truly  jours, 

"Lew.  C.\ss. 

"Hon.  D.  Wehst«r." 


[fkom  oekehal  cass.] 
(PriTate  and  canfldentiaV) 

"  Pima,  March  15,  isil. 
"  Dear  Sib  :  I  wrote  you  by  the  last  steam-packet,  communicating  to 
you  some  information  I  had  received  respecting  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government.  Since  then  the  stata  of  our  affairs  with  England  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe,  and  considerable  anxiety  prevails  upon 
the  subject.  I  saw  the  King  four  times  last  week,  and  each  time  he  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  and  last  evening  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  when  he  entered  fully  into  the  whole 
afiair.  He  deprecates  war,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  the  support  of  peace.  But  he  fears  that  France  could  not  long  be 
kept  out  of  the  contest,  were  the  United  States  and  England  once  engaged. 
First,  because  there  is  everywhere  here  a  deep-rooted  averaion  to  England ; 
and,  secondly,  because  a  naval  warfare  would  soon  quiet  some  of  those 
pretensions  which  England  arrogates  to  herself  upon  the  ocean.  I  douht 
not  that  Mr.  Stevenson  keeps  you  well  informed  of  every  thing  over  the 
Channel,  But  the  English  public  feeling  is  as  easily  ascertained  here  as  in 
London,  for  there  are  many  thousands  of  English  who  have  established 
their  residence  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  have  met  hut  one  who 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  attack  upon  the  Caro- 
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line,  and  as  to  the  boundary,  they  take  it  upon  trust,  and  seem  to  suppose 
the  contested  territory  as  clearly  theira  as  Middlesex.  "We  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  war  with  us  would  meet  with  almost  universal 
support  ia  England.  One  of  the  bitterest  articles  against  us  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Bun,  a  radical  journal  heretofore  very  Mendly,  The  fiict  is, 
the  English  are  the  most  ereduhu^  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
that  concerns  their  own  wishes  or  pretensions.  They  are  always  right  and 
everybody  else  wrong.  But,  if  we  hare  war,  they  will  fight  bitterly.  They 
will  unite  and  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and,  although  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  give  way  to  arrogance  or  unjust  pretensions,  it 
ought  to  stimulate  us  to  make  immediate,  I  may  almost  say  immense, 
preparations.  Bend  all  yonr  efforts  (o  ateam.  Equip  all  the  steam-vessels 
you  can.  Establish  the  most  powerful  steam-batteries  in  the  exposed 
ports,  and  especially  in  New  York.  If  you  depend  on  stone  walls  and 
fixed  fortifications  to  keep  steam-vessels  out  of  your  harbors,  you  will,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  be  disappointed.  This  is  now  the  universal  sentiment  here. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  truly  yours, 

"  Lew.  Cass. 
"Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  attitude  on  our  side,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
presidency,  was  not  less  ■warlike.  On  the  13th  of  rebniary  a 
report  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
their  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  eorrespondenee 
between  ilr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  it  then  stood.  This 
report  was  in  a  very  hostile  tone,  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
curing a  reference  of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  arming 
the  country  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  the 
session  of  Congress  terminated  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  immediately  after  the  new  Administra- 
tion had  come  in,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Mr,  Webster  a  formal 
demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod,  upon  the  ground  tliat  "  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  char- 
acter, planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  government  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
for  protecting  the  property  and  lives  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
and,  being  therefore  an  act  of  public  duty,  they  cannot  be  held 
responsible  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country." 

Here,  then,  was  devolved  at  once  upon  Mr.  Webster,  on 
assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  duty  of  the  most 
delicate  and  diificult  nature.  Both  parties  were  in  the  wrong 
in  reference  to  the  respective  branches  of  this  complex  affair, 
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and  it  required  the  power  and  tlie  authority  of  Mr  Webster  to 
state  the  whole  case  to  the  intelhgence  of  the  world,  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  bIiow  the  true  eonclu'fioii'*  ot  the  puhlic  liw  upon 
its  several  features.  The  first  thing  th  it  he  did  was  1 1  inatrnct 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  un  the  15th  of 
March,  to  proceed  to  Loekport  or  wherever  else  the  trial  of 
McLeod  might  he  holden,  for  the  purpf  e  nt  communiciting 
vrith  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  dcftnce,  and  m  order  to  fur- 
nish authentic  evidence  that  the  destruction  ot  the  Caiolme 
had  been  avowed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  national  authority.   In  these  instructions  he  said ; 

"  There  is,  tiierefore,  now  an  authentic  deolaratioii  on  the  part  of  tho 
British  Government,  that  the  attack  on  the  '  Oarohne '  was  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  hy  military  men  under  the  orders  of  their  auptriora,  and  ia  rec- 
ognized as  such  ty  the  Queen's  Government.  The  importance  of  this 
declaration  is  not  to  bo  doubted,  and  the  President  ia  of  opinion  that  it 
calls  upon  him  for  the  performance  of  a  high  duty.  That  an  individual 
forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  to  be  answerable  as  a  private  trespasser  or  malefector,  is  a 
principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the  us^es  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  which  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  dis- 
pute. This  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question,  whether,  in 
this  case, the  attack  on  the  'Caroline'  was,  as  the  British  Q-ovemracnt 
thinks  it,  a  juatiflable  employment  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  British  territory  ftom  unprovoked  attack,  or  whether  it  was  a  moat 
unjustifiable  invasion,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  this  Government  has  regarded  it.  The  two  questions  arc  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different ;  and,  while  acknowledging  that  an  individual 
may  claim  immunity  from  the  conseqnencea  of  acts  done  by  him,  by 
showing  that  he  acted  under  national  anthority,  this  Government  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  changing  the  opinions  which  it  has  heretofore  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline.'  That  subject  it  is  not  necessary,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  this  communication,  now  to  discuss.  The  views 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  it  are  known  to  that  of  Eagland,  and  we 
are  expecting  the  answer  of  that  Government  to  the  connnunication  which 
has  been  made  to  it. 

"  All  that  is  intended  to  be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on 
the  '  Caroline '  is  avowed  as  a  national  act,  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or 
even  general  war,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment 
which  it  shall  form  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit 
BO  to  decide,  yet  that  it  raises  a  question  entirely  public  and  political — a 
quesUon  between  independent  nations — and  that  individuals  concerned  in 
44 
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it  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  for  the 
violation  of  municipal  law.  If  tbe  attack  on  the  '  Caroline'  was  unjusti- 
fiable, as  this  {Jovemment  has  asserted,  the  law  which  has  been,  violated 
is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  redress  which  is  to  be  sought  is  the  redress 
authorized,  in  such  cases,  by  the  provisions  of  that  code. 

"Tou  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  arrest  the 
proceeding  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Yortt.  If 
this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  directed  to  say  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr,  Fox's  last 
communication,  would  have  immediately  directed  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be 
entered. 

"  Whether,  in  this  case,  the  Governor  of  New  York  have  that  power, 
or,  if  he  have,  whether  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  points 
upon  which  we  are  not  informed.' 

"  It  is  understood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  a  civil  process,  sued 
out  against  him  by  the  owner  of  the  '  Caroline.'  We  suppose  it  very  cleat 
that  the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  such  process ;  and, 
indeed,  were  such  process  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such  and  many  analogous  cases,  the 
party  prosecuted,  or  sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  defence 
by  judicial  proceedings,  either  m  the  court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in 
some  other  court.  But,  whether  the  process  be  criminal  or  civil,  the  fact 
of  having  acted  under  public  authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
lawful  superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  defence;  otherwise  indi- 
viduals would  be  holden  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  even  trora  the  operations  of  public  war. 

"You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Executive  of  New  York  and  the  Attorney- General  of  that  State.  You 
will  carry  with  you,  also,  authentic  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  destrtiction  of  the  '  Caroline '  as  an  act  of 
public  force,  done  by  national  authority. 

'  The  following  letter  from  Mr,  Seward,  mlpjipprehenelcm  on  hla  part.    I  have  nelUier 

till,  finvpnuii- nf  Now  Vni-li   tn  Hr  WoK  expressed  not  entertained  tie  dlepOBUIOQ  to 

inc  (.ovcmor  oi  J^ew  i  orii,  to  Mr.  Weti-  g^^^  ^  ^^^^  prosequi  In  tlio  cbbc  of  tlie  prta- 

ster,  atlotnard  made  koonn  the  fact  that  onor.    On  the  conUaij,  Ihe  coDelderatlon  of 

a  nolle  proseirai  was  not  to  bo  entered  r  the  eubiett  and  the  formation  of  my  opinion 

^       *  In  relaflon  to  it  were  reserved  until  lEe  an- 


"MvDSiHSin:  IbBveingt  recaivedjonr  Thay  1 

letter  of  tbe  ITtli  instant,  In  wtalcli  yon  say  tbe  m 

"--'  "--  "-saldent  lus  iaamed, not  fllieotly,  "  "     ' 

9>  of  a  letter  ftom  a  IHend,  thftt  I 


Mr.  Crittenden  9 
™nll!,inan  Is  fnll' 
iiavo  been  ( 


een  the  anthorttlea  of  this  Slslo  and  tboee 

Waahtneton. 

, „ "Mr.  Crittenden  will,  I  dnnbt  not.  do  ftill 

Federal  Goiornraent  Uiat  (he  Goyeniment  of  jnatice  lo  the  desire  entertained  on  my  part 
Great  BrllainhadolBciailjayowed  the  attack  to  act  in  harmdny  with  and  in  proper  doftar- 
oii  tlie  ■  Caroline '  bb  an  act  dune  t^  Its  own  eace  to  the  oDinioDs  of  the  Freaident. 
anthority. 

"  AHfionKh  Buffering  nmci  from  ill  health, 

his  correspondent  may  be,  Uiero  is'an  entire 
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"The  President  is  impressed  with,  the  propriety  of  tranaferriiig  the 
trial  from  the  scene  of  the  principal  eiciteinent  to  some  other  and  distant 
county.  Ton  will  take  care  that  this  be  auggeated  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  Tlie  President  is  gratified  to  Icam  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  has  already  directed  that  the  trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State. 

"  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor,  you  will  proceed  to  Lockport, 
or  wherever  else  the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  priBoner's  counsel 
with  the  evidence,  of  which  you  will  be  in  poasession,  material  to  his  de- 
fence. Tou  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent  counsel,  if  such  be 
not  already  retained ;  and,  although  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
youraolf,  yon  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  may  conduct  his  defence,  that  it  ie  the  wish  of  this  Government  that, 
in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the  court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried, 
proper  steps  be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause,  by  ivrit  of 
error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"The  President  hopes  you  will  use  such  dispatch  as  to  make  your 
arrival  at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes  on ;  and  he  trusts 
you  will  keep  him  informed  of  whatever  occurs,  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

This  proceeding  having  taken  place  under  President  Har- 
rison, the  principle  that  MeLeod  was  personally  irresponsible 
received,  of  course,  his  full  sanction,  as  it  was  stated  in  Mr. 
"Webster's  instrnetion  to  Mr,  Crittenden,  Bet,  before  any  thing 
further  occurred,  General  Harrison  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
April,'  What  might  be  the  disposition  of  his  successor  on  this 
and  on  other  subjects  was  wholly  uncertain.    Mr.  Tyler  had  been 

'  As  Gpneral  Harrison'a  was  the  first  Mr.  Webafer's  kiniineaa  and  attention 
death  of  a  Pres  dent  in  office   t  deTOived  to  the  afflicted  family  of  General  Harri- 
upon  Mr  Vi  ebeter  to  settle  the  lorms  to  &nn  were  thus  acknowledged  by  his  pri- 
de observed  on  auth  occa  lona      The  vate  leerotary : 
event  waa    flnnouncoil    to   the    country 

ofllr.  ally  by  a.  document  signed  by  the  [fnon  coijjne!,  chambekb.] 

membcra  of   the   Cabmet      A   special  "  SaUiniij  iiii>miDg,  AprU  in,  is4i. 

meaaenger  (Mr  Fletcher  Wei  ster  Chief  MinEAnSiH:  THeRmilyofourdPceaaed 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Slate)  was  (rlena  reaueatmotoesproBaRjyonthelracep 

sent  to   make   it   known  to   the  A  ice  ne°g^to™^U^'''a''iS'"tl.eS'^^tird    f 

n^esdent    and  to  request  hia  prca  nee  yonr  atrong  eipressiona  of  eaSmation^  and 

m   Washmgton        This    commumcation  respect  for  the  toemory  of  tbeir  deceaaed 

was   also    s  gned   by  the   heads  of  the  ^^^   „?'»  peraonal  Menda  ne^  onlj  aaj 

,  r.       °.         J.        j\     ..L  Iff  they  will  over  ffiel  bonored  hv  beEnir  pcrmLt- 

several  Departments      I'n  the  arnvat  of  ted  to  bear  the  esme  relfltiona  towanl  jon 
Mr    Tjler  at  W  ish  i^on    the  form  of  Mrs.  Hurrisoii'B  litUe  Bona  are  both 'in- 

the  Vice  President  a  oath   as  Preside  it  dispmedthlamprnlnc.andlheamily  wiUbe 

waa  also  settled    and  .t  waa  determmed  to  Tm^^  glJa  t^  al  y^a  thfa  mSS 

be  the  intent  of  the  Const  tntion  that  the  at  any  time  more  convenient  to  yon  )n  ths 

Vice  President  should  become  President  conrao  of  the  day. 

of  the  United  States,  in  name  and  deaig-  ""'"™''' ?;™|^  Chjhishb 

nation,  as  well  as  in  power  and  authority.  "Hon.  D,  Webster." 
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chosen  Vice-President,  witli  very  little  knowledge  respecting 
his  personal  qualities  on  the  part  of  those  who  elected  hun,  or 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office.  He  had 
been  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  he  was  little 
known  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  public  men  who  led  the  great 
party  which  had  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  administration.  But,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  President  req^uested 
the  members  of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office, 
and  he  at  once  manifested  toward  Mr.  Webster  his  entire  con- 
fidence, which  was  never  withdrawn  while  their  official  rela- 
tions continued. 

As  soon  as  the  change  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  permit,  Mr,  Webster,  on  the  24th  of  April,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fox  his  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  release  of 
McLeod,  It  was  his  purpose,  by  this  dispatch,  to  arrest  the 
drifting  tendency  of  tlie  two  nations  toward  a  war.  He  there- 
fore stated,  with  equal  fairness  and  force,  in  what  respect  each 
was  in  the  wrong.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  McLeod,  while 
lie  admitted  the  principle  that  an  individual  cannot  be  held 
personally  responsible,  as  for  a  private  offence,  on  account  of 
any  thing  avowed  by  his  government  to  be  its  own  act,  he  said 
that  this  defence,  entirely  available  as  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, must  bo  offered  at  the  trial;  for,  according  to  established 
principles  alike  recognized  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  persons  confined  under  judicial  process  can  be  released 
from  that  condition  only  by  judicial  process.  At  the  same 
time,  he  informs  Mr.  Fox  of  the  steps  which  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  take,  by  affording  to  the  prisoner  the  authentic  evidence 
that  his  own  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  attack  on  the  Caroline ;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  avowal, 
by  the  well-settled  principles  of  public  law,  protected  him  from 
personal  liabihty.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  result 
was  thus  plaoed — ^where  it  belonged — upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  Xew  Tork.  Mr.  Webster  then  took  up  the  attack 
upon  the  Caroline,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  deduction  from 
the  law  of  nations,  that  tliere  had  been  a  violation  of  onr  ter- 
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ritory,  ■whieli  remained  either  to  be  excused  or  to  lie  redressed, 
lie  conclEded  his  letter  with  an  impressive  admonition  to  all 
in  anthority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  President  instructs  tie  underwgned  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  confidently  trusts  that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  difference  he- 
twocn  the  two  Govemmenta  will  be  treated  Tiy  both  in  the  full  e 
snch  a  spirit  of  candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  shall  give  aj 
of  the  long  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries." ' 

The  attitude,  however,  in  which  the  case  of  McLeod  was 
necessarily  left,  gave  Mr.  Webster  great  anxiety.  The  nation 
was  responsible,  tlirough  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  might  bo  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities  of  New  York ;  and  there  was  then  no  statute 
under  which  the  case  could  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
courts.  The  trial  of  McLeod  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
May ;  hut,  in  the  course  of  that  month,  he  was  taken  down  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Niagara 
County,  and  was  there  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pending  which  the 
court  made  an  order,  placing  him  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  New  York.  His  counsel  claimed  his  dis- 
ehaj^e  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Mr.  Webster's  instructions 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ;  but,  after  a  full 
argument  on  both  sides  of  the  q^uestion,  the  court,  in  July, 
refused  to  discharge  him,  and  the  trial  was  then  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Utica,  in  the  month  of  October.' 

In  tlie  mean  time,  occurrences,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
rendered  this  summer  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  President  Harrison  had  found,  on  his 
accession  to  office,  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  cany 
on  the  business  of  tlie  country  without  summoning  Congress 
in  an  extra  session.  He  had  issuod  his  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  3l8t  of  May  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     The  Whig 

'  Works,  Ti ,  247--26<'  tbat  cose,  is  not  a,  respectable  opinion, 

^  The  deci'iion  of  thp  eoart  was  ren-  either  on  account  of  the  result  at  whLch 

dered  m  July     Mr  Webster  (iflerwaril  it  arrives,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  it 

said  of  it,  m  the  Senate,  m  1848  :  "  On  proceeds."      The    opinion  Was    equallj 

the  peril  and  at  the  risk  ot  my  profcs-  disapproved  of  by  Chancellor  Kent  and 

Sionil    reputahon,  I   now   sav  that   the  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  as  well  as  by  many 

opinion  of  Ihe  court  iil   New  York,  in  other  eminent  jurists. 
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,  flushed  witli  tlieir  Bueeess  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, yet  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  came 
together  in  doubt  whether  his  successor  would  concur  in  some 
of  the  measures  which  were  held  to  constitute  the  policy 
affirmed  by  the  recent  political  yietory.'  Among  these  meas- 
nree,  it  was  almost  universally  considered  by  the  Whi^  that  a 
national  bank  was  first  and  foremost.  Mr,  Tyler,  however, 
bad  always  held  with  those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress 
to  create  a  national  bank ;  and  he  had,  as  a  Senator,  recorded 
his  vote  against  such  legislation.  His  opinions  on  this  subject, 
though  never  concealed,  were  disregarded  by  the  Whigs  who 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
Here,  then,  was  the  point  which  w^  to  separate  Mr.  Tyler 
from  the  great  party  whose  candidate  he  had  been,  and  whose 
votes  had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  was 
necessai'ily  elevated  to  the  chief  executive  office  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy, 

Mr.  Webster,  at  an  early  period  of  his  intercourse  with 
President  Tyler,  discovered  that  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
certain  to  give  the  latter  great  uneasiness ;  and,  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  the  subject  was  scarcely  alluded  to  between 
them.  Still  Mr.  Webster  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  finally  be  brought  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
majority  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  that  his  personal 
scruples  would  be  waived,  as  Mr,  Madison's  had  been  before 
him.  But,  having  taken  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  certain  long-pending  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Webster  came  very  soon,  I  think, 
to  a  resolution  that  he  would  not  allow  these  weighty  affairs 
to  miscarry  or  imperil  his  influence  with  Mr,  Tyler  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation,  by  attempting  to  force 
him,  on  a  subject  of  domestic  policy,  to  sacrifice  or  change  his 
opinions  respecting  a  constitutional  CLuestion.  He  had  not 
only  placed  the  case  of  McLeod  in  the  position  which  has  been 
described,  and  arranged  the  steps  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  case  of  Ma  conviction,  but  he  had  also,  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  through  a  private  channel,  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  British  Government  that  a  shorter  way  than 
'  The  Whig  majoritj  in  the  Senate  was  about  sii,  and  in  the  House  about  thirty. 
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exploration  and  arbitration  might  be  found  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Boundary  Question,  if  that  Government  should 
choose  to  embrace  it.  The  idea  of  settling  this  dispute  by 
a  conventional  line,  and  by  an  exchange  of  territory,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  privately  to  members  of  the  English  ministry 
before  he  had  been  in  office  three  months.'  He  could  not 
indeed  know,  at  this  time,  how  such  a  plan  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  meant  to  pursue  it  steadily,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  of  peace  with  England  to  the 
party  objects  of  our  domestic  conflicts.  He  meant  that  this 
Boundary  Question  should  be  set  at  rest. 

Many  anxious  days,  however,  wei-e  before  him.  A  collision 
between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  soon  to  bring  on  a 
crisis  that  was  to  involve  Mr,  Webster  himself  in  a  great  em- 
barrassment. 

On  the  28tb  of  July  a  bill  for  a  bank,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  sent  to  the  President.  Writing 
the  next  day  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  Europe,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
"  Whether  the  I'resident  will  approve  it  is  a  question  I  hardly 
dare  ask  myself.  If  he  should  not,  I  know  not  what  will  he- 
come  of  our  Administration,"  Tlie  President  did  not  approve 
it,  but  returned  it  with  his  objections,  announcing  himself  as 
conscientiously  opposed  on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  bank  as  that  provided  for  in  the  bill,  namely, 
one  with  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in 
the  several  States,  with  or  without  their  consent.  This  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August, 

Mr.  Webster  desired  as  much  as  any  one  the  establishment 
of  some  fiscal  agency  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Government  and  of  affording  lid  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  his  fn-m  conviction  that  a  collision  be- 
tween the  leading  Whigs  and  tl  e  President  would  hazard  the 
creation  of  a  bank  ot  any  kind  The  following  letters,  ad- 
'  See  Ma  confidential  letter  of  Ma  graatai  tbat  ws  have  learned  esacUy  what 
U,  1841,  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray,  an  Anier  an  Sl^i'M^tedV^rdtaglyf  IT CwlS  jo'^s^ 
gentleman  then  in  London,  one  of  h  S  sis  .  In  breaiing  np  tlie  Admin  latratioa, 
mtimate  friends. — {Corre^onJenre  u  «nd  >ioe((/)iff  no  JuHft,  he  acted  wisely  to 
lOa.)  thate_nff, 

•  [TO  KK.  KETcmjH,  marfeed  prixatt  ] 

•' I  see  tliat  oar  friend  King  will  continu-     „  ..      _,  _„.,  ...^ 
to  sdTlBB  us  to  eo  ashore,  all  Biandlng,  and     pain— the  Oiep  pain—' 

be  drowned  togethsr.    I  mnst  sa;-  ■■'- ■"     ^" 

qnlte  Borpriaea  me.    Mlsht  be  ni 


,„„,  Hoiever,  it  is  not  my  wish 

'""  i  BhonM  say  a  word  to  him ;  that  won 

ontinue     good      My  only  pnrpoae  ia  to  e![ 
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dressed  by  him  to  a  Mend  in  Kew  York,  fully  explain  the  his- 
tory of  the  bank  diffleultj,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  down  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  "veto."  They  were  written  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  this  whole 
subject. 

"WAeiiiHBTOS,  Jidy  Ifi,  1S41. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  am  quite  ■willing  to  answer  your  questions,  and  give 
you  my  opinions  fully  on  the  bank  subject.  Without  replying  to  your 
inquiries  in  their  order,  the  object  of  the  whole  of  them  may  be  met  by 
some  general  remarks. 

"  No  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  late  Administration  was  over- 
thrown, chiefly,  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  its  policy  in  regard  to  finance 
and  currency.  Other  causes  cooperated;  but  this  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  general  and  the  most  powerful.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  change  of  this  policy  is  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  present  Government,  and  that,  if  this  end  be  not  attained, 
the  greatest  pnrpoae  of  the  revolution  will  he  defeated.  All  this  is  obvi- 
ous enough. 

"  It  is  true  also  that,  among  those  who  sought  by  a  change  of  counsels 
to  efieet  a  salutary  change  in  respect  to  finance  and  currency,  a  great 
majority  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  agency  of  a  bank  wai  indispen- 
sable. Bnt  this  sentiment  was  not  unanimous.  Many  of  the  Southern 
opposers  of  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  not 
bank  men.  Tour  memory  will  immediately  supply  yon  with  a  long  list 
of  persons  of  this  class  in  that  quarter  of  the  country ;  and  thongh  senti- 
ment was  more  united  in  the  North,  yet  even  there  exceptions  C-\isted, 
The  distinguished  Whig  Senator  from  your  own  State  had,  even  after 
coming  to  the  Senate,  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of  all  bank 
charters  under  this  Government.  The  failnre  of  the  deposit  system  in 
1837  probably  increased  the  number  of  the  friends  of  a  bank ;  but  still 
there  remained  many  individuals  who,  if  convinced  of  the  expediency, 
did  not,  nevertheless,  admit  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  such  an 
institution, 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Harrisburg, 
in  December,  1830,  and  nominated  General  Harrison  and  Jlr.  Tj  ler  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-Presid™t.    The  opinions  of  these  gentle- 

hnre  a  'blllik  eaecntially  on  Mr.  Ewing's  plnii.  There  are,  donWese,  many  persons  in 

and  I  fully  believe  it  will  be  B  better  bank  than  New  York  connected  with  State  loatltntlonB, 

we  ever  haye  had.    I  do  nof  mean  tliBt  tho  who,  whatever  they  saj,  wonjd  not  bo  very 

coetdve  hranchea  woald  not  bo  naetul;  hut  sotrylf  there  were  to  be  no  uatlona]  bank. 

I  do  moan,  that,  taking  the  bank  as  a  whole.  These  persona'  deaigna  are  not  concealed  eo 

It  will  work  better  than  jl8  predeeesaora.  deep  aa  Uiey  think. 
Snch  is  roy  opinion.    I  may  be  wrong,  bnt  in  "As  erer, 

onepointlcan  hardly  be  mistaken— ice  (Ana  "Yours, 

tim>et<imemchli(snkornimeatria.  "D.  W. ' 
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men  were  generally  known  on  all  political  Eubjects,  and  those  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  especially,  on  the  bank,  were  as  well  known  as  the  sentiments 
of  any  pnblic  man  on  any  subjeet  whatever.  From  1819  to  the  day  of 
the  nomination,  tliose  sentiments  had  been  expressed,  and  repeated  in  all 
fonns,  both  in  and  ont  of  Congress,  The  convention  nominated  both  these 
gentlemen  without  asking  or  receiving  pledges,  and  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  known  characters  and  opinions ;  and  on  this  ground  the  canvass 
was  eommonced  and  carried  on.  In  the  course  of  it,  opinions  were  fre- 
quently called  for,  and  expressed,  especially  by  General  Harrison.  Now, 
without  going  into  particulars,  a  fair  account  of  General  Harrison's  opin- 
ions is,  that  with  strong  leanings  against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
yet,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government 
suecessfullv,  he  would  sanction  it.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would 
consent  to  give  to  the  bank  such  powers,  and  no  others,  as  should  he  found 
to  ie  indispensable/  neeessary.  This  is  tic  general  doctrine  of  his  speech 
at  Dayton,  and  is  in  consonance  with  opinions  expressed  by  him  on  other 
oecasions.  He  will  thus  bo  seen  to  have  placed  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  upon  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  it  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  powers 
of  Government  into  effect.  This  was  General  Harrison's  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  we  fought  the  battle  for  him.  We  elected  him,  we  saw  him 
inaugurated,  we  saw  him  surround  himself  with  a  Cabinet,  and  enter  upon 
his  high  duties,  but  death  terminated  his  career,  at  tlie  end  oi  the  first 
month  of  his  administration. 

"  The  executive  power  devolved  on  the  Vice-President.  He  repaired  to 
Washington,  found  an  extra  session  of  Congress  already  summoned,  and 
requested  the  continued  services  of  those  heads  of  departments  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Harrison. 

"  Now,  ichat  was  it  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen,  to  do  ?~1  do  not  propose 
to  answer  this  question,  for  several  reasons.  But  I  leave  it  for  your  own 
reflections,  and  I  repeat  it,  vihat  toct-s  they  to  do?  On  the  bank  question, 
tliat  is,  on  tlie  extent  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  they  difiercd 
from  the  President,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  where  there  was 
mntnal  respect  and  confidence,  all  practicable  means  of  approximation  and 
agreement  were  honestly  and  candidly  exerted.  Nor  can  it  be  at  all 
doubted  that  the  President,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  bad  elected  General  Harrison,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  forbear  from 
disturbing  any  thing  settled  by  him,  and  also  that  he  would  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  withm  the  lunita  of  his  conscience  do  every  thing  to 
fulfil  those  public  hopes  which  hia  election  hid  mspired  But  he,  too, 
had  been  elected  to  the  second  office,  by  the  people,  with  well-known 
opinions  on  this  great  constitutional  matter  any  modification  of  which 
must  be  left  to  his  own  reflections  and  his  own  conscience  The  power  of 
approving  or  disapprovmg  acts  of  Congress  is  a  power  belonging  to  the 
President  alone.  He  may  advise  with  his  Cabinet,  but  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  final  decision  rests  with  him. 
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"But  the  position  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  bank  question, 
was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Important  WTiig  members,  in  hath  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  question  as  tie  Presi- 
dent. I  need  not  name  particular  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  first,  that  a  bank  charter,  without  some  essential  alter- 
ations from  the  oid  forms,  would  not  even  get  through  Congress. 

"Under  theae  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called 
on  for  hia  plan  for  a  bank,  and  two  sets  of  opinions  exist  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  ought  to  have  executed  his  duty, 

"  First,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  regardless  of  any  other  opinions, 
or  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  final  passage  mto  a  law,  the 
Secretary  ought  to  hape  reported  a  bill  of  the  strongest  character,  giving 
the  bank  all  the  powers  of  former  chartere ;  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
this  merely  by  virtue  of  his  own  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  proper 

"But  there  were  others  who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  wished 
to  avoid  the  incongruity  and  unseemliness  of  that  which  happened  in 
General  Jackson's  time,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended 
a  bank,  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill !  They  regarded  it  as  ail- 
important  that  the  Whigs  should  agree  beforehand  upon  some  measure 
which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  strength,  and  not  by  their  own  dis- 
senaona  throw  themselves  and  the  country  into  the  power  of  the  opposi- 
tion. They  knew  to  what  extent  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  President 
had  gone;  they  knew  the  opinions  of  certain  "Whig  members  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  whose  votes  could  not  be  spared ;  they  felt  that 
both  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Whig  party 
required  that  something  aJwuM  he  dtme;  and  they  had  the  fullest  conviction, 
which  every  succeeding  day  has  strengthened,  that  if  the  Whigs,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  would  support  the  plan  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury, 
with  some  alterations  which  all  agreed  to,  the  great  object  in  view  would 
be  fully  accomplished.  And  they  thought,  finally,  that,  in  the  present 
most  important  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  true  postdbe  ov  opibion, 
as  well  as  the  true  state  of  things,  ought  to  bo  made  known  to  the  people, 
that  they  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  carried  away  by  imaginary  fears, 
nor,  on  the  other,  deluded  by  fidse  hopea. 

"  The  main  difference,  between  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  and  that  plan 
which  has  been  struggling  for  three  weeks  in  the  Senate,  consists  in  thia  r 
the  Secretary's  plan  gives  the  bank  power  to  establish  officea  of  discount 
ia  the  States,  with  the  c/ynmnt  of  the  States;  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  it 
to  exercise  that  power,  mth&at  the  e&ment  of  the  States.    Thia  is  the  differ- 

"  You  know  very  well  my  own  opinion  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  in  this  particular ;  and,  believing  the  power  a  useful  one,  if  all 
others  thought  like  me,  the  bill  would  contain  it.  But  is  this  power  ab- 
solutely essential  1  Is  its  insertion  matter  of  necessity  J  Is  any  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  surrendered  by  its  omission  ?     Is  the 
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existence  of  the  power  so  clear  fJiat  no  respect  is  due  to  him  that  doubts! 
Win  the  hill  be  good  for  nothing  without  this  power  ?  And,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  bDI  containing  it,  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  no  hank  ?  What 
ia  this  power  of  discount  ?  How  fiu-  is  it,  of  itself,  a  national  matter  3 
How  far  is  it  connected  with  the  power  and  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing rcTenue,  or  with  the  duty  of  regulating  commerce  between  the 
eeveral  States  and  with  foreign  nations !  These  are  questions  which  press 
upon  us,  and  ought  to  be  conscientiously  considered.  I  commend  them, 
my  dear  sir,  to  your  earnest  attention,  and  may  trouble  you  with  mj  own 
thoughts  upon  some  of  them,  in  another  letter. 

"I  am,  with  regard,  yours, 

"D.  ■' 


[TO 

rSir    The  power  of  C 

a  necLSsary  and  proper  ^jcnf  m  thi,  collection 
and  dishuraement  of  revenue 

"3.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  means  cf  rcgulatmg  commerce 
between  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  by  furmahing  cur 
rency  and  exchange 

"  There  is  no  other  lantul  object  for  a  bank,  because  the  conititationai 
power  extends  to  no  other  object  Revnue  and  commeicial  regulation 
comprise  the  whole  power  A  constitutional  bank,  then,  must  be  hraited 
to  these  purposes. 

"For  revenue  a  bank  is  nccessaiy;  1.  For  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
pubhc  money ;  3.  For  its  cheap  transmission  irom  place  to  place ;  3.  For 
furnishing  a  convenient  circulating  paper  medium,  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  which  shall  be  of  equal  and  uniform  value,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  may  safely  be  made  receivable  in  debts  and  dnea  to 
Government. 

"  These  are  the  uses  of  a  bank,  as  connected  with  the  operations  of  tie 
Government  itself,  and,  I  conceive,  no  others.  And  only  one  of  these  is  2>ro- 
tidedfor  in  Mr.  Emng's  bill.' 

"  To  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  a  bank  is  useful,  and  in  my 
opinion  indispensable,  in  three  respects ; 

"  1.  By  dealing,  on  a  considerable  capital,  in  domestic  exchanges,  it 
keeps  these  eichanges  steady  and  at  low  rates.  Our  esperience  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  incalculable  value  of  a  well-conducted  national  institu- 
tion in  this  respect. 

"  2.  By  issuing  paper,  or  notes,  for  general  currency  and  circulation, 
having  a  national  stamp,  and  therefore  everywhere  of  equal  value,  most 
essentially  beneflta  the  currency  of  the  country. 

'  This  ccfura  to  the  bill  proparea  by  Mr.  Ewmg  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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"  3.  By  repressing,  through  the  gentle  and  quiet  means  of  its  own  cir- 
culation in  our  business,  the  issue  of  local  institutions,  it  tenda  to  secure 
the  whole  mass  of  circnlating  paper  againat  escess. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ewing's  bill  gives  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchanges, 
without  limit,  and  it  gives  also  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  circulation. 
In  what,  then,  is  it  wanting  3  It  wants  the  power  of  local  discount,  or  the 
loaning  on  local  notes,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  the  omission 
of  this  power  is  mid  to  be  a  ewrreruler  of  a  great  pHndple.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this.  The  bank  can  buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  it  can  issue  its  own 
notes  for  currency.  It  may  deal  in  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  a  year,  as  the  late  bank  most  usefully  did ;  it  may  receive  deposits 
at  its  agencies  as  well  as  at  the  bank  itself  and  it  may  issue  its  own  notes, 
for  deposits,  for  specie  received,  and  for  any  of  its  own  debts.  But  it 
eannet  maie  a  local  loan.  It  caimot  establish  a  branch  in  Wall  Street,  and 
there  han  money  on  a  note  given  by  one  Wall  Street  merchant  to  another 
Wall  Street  merchant ;  and,  because  tJiis  power  is  denied,  it  is  said  a  great 
constitutional  question  is  ignominiously  surrendered ! 

"That  this  may  be  a  useful  power  (most  useful  to  the  people  and  to 
the  State)  I  fully  believe,  but  is  no  respect  due  to  that  intellect  which 
cannot  perceive  how  this  power  of  local  lending  is  a  national  power,  or 
how  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  Congress  ?  Suppose  Congress  were 
to  establish  a  bank  with  no  other  power  but  this,  viz.,  a  power  to 
establish  an  office  in  the  States,  and  to  loan  money  on  notes,  given  by  one 
citizen  of  the  State  to  another,  would  anybody  say  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  was  within  the  authority  of  Congress  t  Certainly  not.  If 
the  same  power,  then,  be  inserted  among  other  powers,  which  are  consti- 
tutional, does  this  power  itself  thereby  cease  to  he  unconstitutional  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be  anawerud  by  those  who 
seem  in  such  hot  haste  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  supposed  opinions 
of  the  President ;  but  I  say  that  they  require  clear  reasoning,  the  cue 
of  distinct  ideas  and  fair  exposition  ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  ho 
disposed  of  by  a  contemptuous  sneer.  And  so,  I  think,  the  people  will 
decide, 

"It  ia  now  admitted  that  the  power  of  creating  local  corporations, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  and  cumulating  bills,  docs  belong 
to  the  States.  The  States,  in  act,  exercise  this  power,  and  many  of  them 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  revenue  from  it.  In  the  Eastern  States,  for 
example,  hank  capital  is  taxed.  This  capital  is  employed  mostly  in  tliese 
eery  local  loans.  To  put  five  millions  of  untitled  capital  into  Boston,  there 
to  be  used  in  these  local  Inani,  diminishes  by  so  much  the  capital  on 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  levies  her  tas,  and  to  that  extent 
du-ectly  aifects  her  public  revenue;  this  does  not  prove  that  the  power 
does  not  exist,  I  admit ;  but  it  shows  that  there  arc  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  wise  and  moderate  men  ought  to  rrapect, 
I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion  that  the  power  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  H^  being  necessary  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  other 
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powers;  but  I  could  neier  put  it  on  any  other  ground  than  that,  and 
have  always  been  aware  that  stnct  interpreters  tf  the  Constitutioa  inwist 
that  this  mode  of  reisomng  is  dangerous,  is  it  attaches  one  incidental 
power,  raised  by  argument,  to  another  incidental  power,  previouslj  raised 
by  argument,  and  may  thus  run  on  indefinitely,  till  it  draws  along  all 
sorts  of  powers  in  its  tram  My  own  opmion  i"*,  however,  that  whatever 
is  necessary,  nmat  bo  taken  to  be  granted  And  this  brings  us  back  at 
once  to  General  Harnson  s  ground,  and  calls  upon  us  to  decide  whether 
this  is  necessary.  Now,  there  are  those  who  think  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
think  that  its  esercise  cannot  be  jnstifled.  Or,  if  it  be,  that  objections 
from  the  States,  or  many  of  them,  are  not  to  be  expected  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  difficulty  may  in  that  way  be  avoided.  On  this  last  point,  the 
probability  of  the  States  objecting  or  not  otijecting,  I  know  nothing  iihich 
can  enlighten  youi  own  opinion,  but  for  myself,  notwithstanding  I  foresee 
some  embarrassments,  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  "Whig  party  chose  to  take 
up  the  matter  energetically,  they  can  carry  it  through,  and  put  the  bank 
iuto  successful  operation  in  a  few  months.  But  while  they  continue  to 
differ  and  to  discuss  tlieir  differences,  while  some  adhere  to  what  they  call 
(erroneously,  I  think)  principle,  and  others  exert  themselves,  but  are  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  without  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  for  what  they  think 
praniitaUe  and  attainable,  while  one  says  he  is  of  Paul,  and  another  that  he 
is  of  Apollos,  not  only  does  time  run  by,  leaving  nothing  done,  but  a  wily 
and  reckless  adversary  ia  heading  in  upon  our  ranks  and  is  very  likely  to 
be  able  to  thwart  every  thiug.  Union,  decision,  and  enet^y,  are  all  indis- 
pensable. But  TTBios  is  first.  If  we  will  but  umitb,  we  can  form  decisive 
purposes  and  summon  up  our  energies.  But  how  can  we  rally  one  set  of 
fnends  against  another  set  of  iriends !  Of  what  use  are  decision  and  energy 
in  our  own  family  differences !  My  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  path  out  of  this 
labyrinth.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  uigent  necessities  of  the  country, 
but  one  lu>pe  of  the  salvation  of  the  Whig  party — it  is  •anion,  immediate 
msios.  Let  us  try  such  a  bank  as  we  can  agree  upon  and  can  establish. 
If  it  fails  for  want  of  any  particular  power,  then  the  necessity  for  such  power 
will  have  been  ascertained  and  proved,  and  Congress  will  meet  again  in 
tlio  winter,  with  power  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  season  is  advancing 
and  the  weather  is  hot — but  nothing,  nothing  should  induce  Congress  to 
rise,  leaving  this  great  work  wholly  undone. 

"  Yours  with  constant  regard, 

"D.  Websteb." 

The  "  veto "  message  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the 
19th  of  Augnat,  when  Mr,  Clay  strongly  arraigned  the  course 
of  the  President,  reflecting  on  him  with  great  severity.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  storm  hurst  forth.  But  tlio  "Wliig 
majoiity  in  the  two  Houses  was  not  sufficient  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President's  objections,  and  a  new  bill  was  brought  in 
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which  proposed  to  create  a  "  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,"  with  power  to  issue  its  own  notes,  and  to  deal  in 
exchange,  but  without  the  power  of  local  diBcount.  What  Mr, 
Webster  thought  of  the  haste  to  force  upon  the  President  a 
further  consideration,  at  this  time,  of  a  subject  which  gave  him 
great  annoyance,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following 
letters : 

[to  me.  ketchum.] 

"Awust  23, 1841,  Sunday  Evening. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sir  :  I  belieye  the  Land  Bill  will  pasa  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, and  the  Bank  Bill  the  House  to-morrow  or  on  Tuesday.  Be- 
yond that  I  can  foresee  little.  The  President  is  agitated.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  and  Mr.  Botts's  most  estraordinary  letter  have  much  affected 
him.  At  the  same  time,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  violent  assaults  are 
made  upon  him  from  certain  quarters  tfl  break  with  the  Whigs,  change 
his  Cabinet,  etc. 

"  Another  week  will  enable  us  '  to  see  what  we  shall  behold.'  I  try  to 
beep  coo!,  and  to  keep  up  courage,  as  the  agony  will  soon  be  over.  We  are 
on  the  point  of  deciding  whether  the  Whig  party  and  the  President  shall 
remain  together ;  and,  at  this  critical  juncture,  some  of  our  friends  think 
it  very  opportune  to  treat  him  with  satire  and  disdain.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  the  folly  of  friends.  Newspapers,  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  me, 
are,  for  that  reason,  sent  to  the  President  every  day,  containing  articles  de- 
rogatory to  him  ! 

"  I  must  do  Colonel  J the  justice  to  say  that  he  shows  sense  and 

"  D.  W." 
"  Satnrdaj  EvenlDg,  Eiglit  o'clock,  JSil. 

"Mt  DEAR  Wife:  We  have  passed  three  or  four  more  very  anxious 
and  excited  days.  Congress  is  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  and  the 
President  appears  to  he  a  good  deal  worried.  I  know  not  what  it  is  all  to 
come  to.  Another  Bank  Bill  is  brought  into  Congress,  and  is  likely  to 
pass  both  Honses.  If  that  also  should  receive  the  veto,  I  cannot  speculate 
on  the  consequences.  I  am  with  the  President  a  good  deal.  He  seems 
quite  kind,  but  is  evidently  much  agitated.  I  am  nearly  worn  down  with 
labor  and  care,  and  shall  be  most  happy  when  things  shall  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  now  a  breach  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Clay,  which  it  is  not  probable  can  ever  be  healed.  You  will  see  a  strange 
letter  also  from  Mr.  Botts,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
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"  For  my  part,  I  keep  cool,  discharge  my  daily  duties  as  well  a 
and  say  nothing,  or,  at  most,  but  little.  .  .  . 


[TO   MESSRS.   BATES   AND    CHOATE,    SKBAT0K8   PI 

•'  "WiBmsSTOH,  August  25,  IMl. 

"  GEUTLsaiEN :  As  you  spoke  laat  eyening  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  under  the  present  posture  of  affaire,  relative  to  the  Bank  Bill,  I 
am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession  of  mj  opinion  on  that  subject. 

"  It  ie  not  necessary  to  go  fartber  back  into  the  history  of  the  past  than 
the  introductioa  of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  That  introduction  took  place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
President's  disapproval  of  the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  anil  fairly  intended  as  a  measure  likely  to  meet 
the  President's  approbation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of  the 
Whigs  had  any  sinister  design  wliatever,  if  there  was  an  individual  who 
had  such  design, 

"  But  I  know  tliat  the  President  had  been  greatly  troubled  in  regard 
to  the  former  bill,  being  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wialies 
of  his  friends  if  he  could  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
opinions, 

"  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  his  objections,  a  new  one  was 
presented  in  the  House,  and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"I  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and  wished  the  whole  subject 
might  have  been  postponed, 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  calmly  and 
coEscientiouBly,  whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented  to  him, 

"But,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr,  Botts's  very  extraordinary  letter  made  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Botts  is  a  Whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in  our  ranks. 
I  need  not  recall  to  your  minds  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  purported  that  the  Whig'  designed  to  circumvent  their  own 
President ;  to  '  head  him,'  as  the  expression  iias,  and  to  place  him  in  a 
condition  of  embarrassment. 

"  From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Wliigs  to  for- 
bear from  pressing  the  Bank  Bill  further  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in  them  to  give  deeisivo  proof  that  they 
entertained  no  such  purpose  as  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  And, 
ance  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time 
for  information  and  reflection  before  being  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion 
on  another  plan  for  a  bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  complied  with. 

"  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a  course  just  to  the  Pi-esident,  and 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 

"  A  decisive  rebuke  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  intima- 
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lion,  from  Tvliatever  C[uarter,  of  a  dispoaition  among  the  Whiga  to  embar- 
rasa  tlie  President. 

"  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ;  and  such  a  rebuke,  I  think, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone  further 
proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  nest  session,  now  only  a  little  more  than 
three  months  off 

"The  sessjon  ha**  been  fruitful  of  important  acts.  The  wants  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  lupplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifica- 
tions and  for  the  navy,  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  has  passed ;  the 
Bankrupt  Bill  that  great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has  been 
carried  through ,  and  the  Land  Bil!  seems  about  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress. 

"  In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of  legislation  more  important, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  many  years 
paat,  the  President  has  cordially  concurred. 

"  I  agree  that  the  currency  question  is,  nevertheless,  the  great  question 
before  the  country ;  but,  considerii^  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  regard  to  other  things — considering  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
esists  upon  this  remaining  one— and  considering,  especially,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Whigs  effectually  to  repel  and  put  down  any  suppo^tion  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  put  the  President  in  a  condition  in  which  he 
must  act  under  restraint  or  embarrassment,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Dabibi,  Webster." 

But  these  moderate  and  jnst  counsels  did  not  prevail.  The 
Whig  party  in  Congress  was,  in  fact,  under  the  control  of 
those  who  feared  a  anion  between  the  President  and  their 
political  opponents,  and  who  thought  that  this  bill  must  he 
placed  before  him  to  compel  him  to  commit  himself  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  bank.  While  it  was  pending,  Mr.  Clay, 
taunted  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Puehanan,  poured  forth  hia 
utmost  scorn  upon  the  President,  with  a  power  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  in  which  no  man  could  surpass  him.  lie  attempted, 
by  denunciation,  to  prevent  a  second  "  veto."  Tho  effect  was 
directly  the  reverse.  The  "  Fiscal  Corporation  "  was  "  vetoed  " 
like  its  predecessor.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  September. 
The  breach  between  the  President  and  the  Whiga  was  con- 
summated. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet  immediately 
.  their  places  ; '   and   a  iifth  soon  afterward  followed 

'  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crittenden, 
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their  example.'  This  was  done  without  previous  eonferenee 
with  Mr.  Webster.  When  apprised  of  it,  he  told  his  late  col- 
leagues that  he  thought  they  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he 
should  consider  of  his  own  course.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  he  said :  "  I  shall  not  act  suddenly ;  it  will  look  too  innch 
like  a  combination  between  a  Whig  Cabinet  and  a  Whig  Sen- 
ate to  bother  the  President.  It  will  not  be  expected  from  me 
to  countenaQce  such  a  proceeding.  Then,  again,  I  will  not 
throw  the  great  foreign  concerns  of  the  country  into  disorder 
or  danger  by  any  abrupt  party-proceeding," '  To  this  resolu- 
tion he  adhered  to  the  last.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  tlie  editors  of  the  National 
IntelMgencer  : 

[to   MESSM.    gales   and    SE4TOS.] 

"  WiBHiNGTos,  Seplember  13, 1*41. 

"  Gbktlbmbn  :  Lest  any  miaapprehenaioa  should  esiat  as  to  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  couree  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because  I  have  seen  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  its  own  members. 

"I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations, 
and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap 
exchanges. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  cooperate  with  the  Legislature  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  Whig  party — 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  Whig  President,  the  Whig  Con- 
gress, and  the  Whig  people— that  I  look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes. 
I  con  look  nowhere  else. 

"  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I  shonld 
not  have  done  bo  without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and 
affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to  which  he  should  confide  the 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  thia  Department. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Webster."' 

'  Mr.  Granger.  attended  were  Messrs.  Bafes  and  Choale, 

'  Correspondenoe,  ii.,  110,  letter  to  Senators;  and  Messrs.  John  Quiney  Ad- 

Kr.  Ketcbnia,  amj,  Baker,  Borden,  Burnett,  Cnshii^, 

■  On  the  evening  of  September  10,  Hudson,  Saltonstall,  Wiathrop,   Repre- 

J841,  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Eentatives.   Absent :  Messrs.  Brigs^,  "^al- 

CongrcES,  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Web-  houn,  Hastings,  Parmenter.   Mr.  Webster 

ster  at  his  house.     The  gentlemen  who  announced  the  ictenUon  of  Messrs.  Ew- 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations,  which  led  Mr,  "Webster  to  the  conviction  that  his 
duty  to  the  country  was  superior  to  any  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  The  correspondence  between  Mr. 
"Webster  and  Mr.  Fox  relating  to  the  case  of  McLeod  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  tlie  President,  when  he  sent  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session.  As  the  negotiations 
were  not  concluded,  neither  House  of  Congress  should  have 
meddled  with  the  affair  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  stood.  But 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Buchanan  attacked  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  said  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's letter  of  April  24th  to  Mr.  Tox  came  too  late.  He  found 
fault  with  Me.  Webster's  course  as  compromising  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Choate,  and  Mr. 
Huntingdon  defended  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  partially 
supported  the  views  of  Mr,  Buchanan.  In  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  the  attack  was  led  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  who 
pronounced  Mr,  Webster's  first  act  as  Secretary  of  State  "  a 
blunder."  In  this  spirit  the  debate  continued  at  intervals 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  session.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  represent  Mr.  Webster  as  unduly  and  improperly  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  courts  of  New 
York.  As  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  secure  to  McLeod  the 
means  of  making  a  defence,  through  counsel  of  his  own  selec- 
tion— a  defence  which  the  Excutive  Government  of  the  United 
States  held  to  be  complete — of  course  such  a  discussion  in  Con- 
gress could  only  have  the  effect  in  England  of  aggravating  the 
belief  that  McLeod  would  be  convicted.  This  belief  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lifew  York 
to  discharge  him  on  habeas  corpus. 

But  soon  after  this  refusal  was  known  in  England,  fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  a  change  of  ministry 
occurred.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  24th 

inc.  Badecr,    and  Crittenden  to   resisa     seelrg  no  sufficient  canee  for  residing  hia 

.h*  pi.c..  to  tta  c.b™t » th.  f.i-  S'i'ttSfS  E-iKS 

lowroa  day.    What  follows  is  an  extract    end  to  hare  Oie  benefit  of  tlieir  opinion, 
from  Mr.  Adoma's  diarj-,  which  has  been     as?nring  Iheni  that,  as  to  Uie  office  Iteelf, 

kindly  faraished  to  me  by  the  Hon.  C.  "  '™fL  I^T.^  »?*^,w  ^Tl  F,^''!Sf'„"'^ir 

-,    ,  J  ^  lereuce  to  biin  ^phctner  he  rctamed  or  re- 

t,  Adams:  elgncfl  It.    Wc  all  agreed  that  Mt.  Wcbetnr 

"Mr.  Wehsler.  ttien  oadrcssIuR  mc,  bsM  woala  not  Tie  J'laiifled  in  resigning  at  this 

that,  being  placed  In  a  peculiar  poaltlon^  and  time. 
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of  August  lie  and  his  colleagues  resigned.  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  under  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred, that  difficultiee  between  England  and  this  conntry  have 
had  a  better  prospect  of  amicable  adjustment  under  the  Tories 
than  they  have  had  tmder  the  Whigs.  It  was  thought  on  this 
aide  of  the  water  that  the  closing  communications  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  they  retired  from  their 
respective  places,  were  not  of  a  nature  tending  to  a  settlement, 
and  there  were  judicious  persons  in  England  who  considered 
that  those  eomrnunications  were  so  framed  as  to  render  a  settle- 
ment very  difficult  for  their  successors. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had,  in  the  February  previous,  asked  to  be 
recalled,  and,  as  he  was  to  leave  London  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  "Webster  had  to  decide  in  July  the  very  important 
qaestion  whom  he  should  advise  the  President  to  nominate  in 
his  place.  He  selected  Mr,  Everett,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  fitness  of  that  gentleman  for  the  place,  their  personal 
relations  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  character.  As  he  was  himself  to  preside 
over  the  delicate  negotiations  that  were  to  be  undertaken  with 
England,  and  as  it  could  not  be  known  at  this  time  whether 
those  negotiations  would  be  principally  conducted  there  or 
here,  it  was  of  great  consec[uence  to  Mr.  Webster  to  have  in 
London  a  minister  who  was  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted 
friends.  In  this  the  President  cordially  concurred.  The  nom- 
ination was  made  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was  soon  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  thus  privately  announced  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  in  Italy  : 


[TO 

"  WigmsaToN,  Jidn  M,  1341. 

"  Mt  dear  Sm ;  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yoa  that  yoa  are  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  aa  minister  to  Engiand,  an  announcement  whjeh  you 
will  not  doubt  it  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  make.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
nomination  will  he  oonflrmed,  so  as  that  I  may  notify  it  to  you  by  the 
same  eonveyanoe  which  takes  this,  but  the  Senate  is  much  engaged  to-day, 
Saturday,  and  will  probably  be  bo  on  Monday,  so  that  it  may  not  before 
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Tuesday  go  into  executive  ses«on,  whicli  would  be  too  late,  I  fear,  for  this 
opportunity.  No  kind  of  opposition,  however,  ia  expected.  So  far  as  I 
hear,  the  nomination  satisfies  everybody  but  a  few  violent  partisans,  like 
the  conduct«re  of  the  Globe, 

"Mr,  Stevenson  will  leave  London  about  the  1st  of  September,  with 
Mr.  Rush.  As  nobody  but  the  consul  will  be  left  in  London,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  you  repair  to  your  post,  if  you  accept  it,  as  soon  as  may  be ; 
although  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  jou  should  be  in  England  by  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  departure.  I  trust  Mrs.  Everett  will  not  be  afraid 
of  this  mareh  to  the  North  on  account  of  her  health.  If  I  could  have 
afforded  it,  I  should  have  put  myself  in  competition  with  you  for  this 
place;  but  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  other  day,  I  am  too  poor  even  to 
stay  here,  and  much  less  am  I  able  to  go  abroad.  Tou  may  hear  of  me 
soon,  for  aught  I  know,  at  Marshfield,  with  my  friend  Peterson. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  I  may  say  In  the  crisis  of  our 
afiairs.  If  we  get  along  with  the  Bank  BUI,  Bankrupt  Bill,  Land  Bill,  and 
Kevenue  BUI,  all  which  are  on  the  tapia,  we  shall  stand  strong  with  the 
public.  Bnt  some  of  these  measures  are  of  doubtful  result.  The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  producing  and  maintaining  harmony  of  action  among 
the  Whigs. 

"  I  am,  dear  air,  yours  truly, 

"  Dah'l 


The  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  can  now  candidly  review 
its  occurrences,  that  Mr,  "Webster's  position  was  a  painful  one. 
Affairs  of  the  utmost  conaeq^uence  to  the  peace  of  the  coimtry 
rested  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  his  management  of  these 
affairs  was  assailed  by  some  of  the  Democratic  opposition.  On 
the  other,  the  party  which  had  become  a  majority  in  Congress, 
chiefly  through  his  great  exertions  and  his  influence  with  the 
people,  had  quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  a  portion 
of  them  imdertook  to  compel  Mr,  "Webster  to  espoiae'  their 
side  of  that  quarrel.  Trom  this  period  the  propriety  of  his 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler  became  one  of 
the  mooted  qo^tions  of  the  time.  The  disapprobation  which 
reached  him -came  chiefly  tlirough  public  channels,  and  of 
course  it  was  more  noisy  than  the  opposite  sentiment.  But 
the  opposite  sentiment  flowed  in  upon  him  in  great  abundance. 
Scores  of  letters  by  every  mail  came  to  him  from  persons 
whose  opinions  were  of  consequence,  not  only  because  of  their 
position,  but  because  tlieir  opinions  were  disinterested   and 
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calm.  Judging  by  the  current  of  feelirg  that  was  manifested 
on  the  puhlic  face  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  the  major 
part  of  the  "Whigs  throughout  the  Union  condemned  his 
remaining  in  office.  Judging  by  the  mass  and  the  weight  of 
private  evidence  which  now  lies  before  me  in  the  letters  of 
those  who  expressed  to  him  their  approval  and  their  grati- 
tude, it  is  clear  that  he  was  sustained  by  a  body  of  opinion  at 
least  as  important  as  that  which  censm-ed  him.  As  time  flowed 
on,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  this  opinion  much  increased  in  volume. 
But,  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  the  Whig  party  was  rent  by  divisions  that  originated 
without  necessity,  and  that  finally  impaired  its  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  people  acquired  in  the  great  election 
of  1840.  But  beeping  steadily  on  in  the  path  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  full  coufldence  of 
the  President,  who  never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  the 
important  concerns  of  his  department,  Mr.  "Webster  soon  made 
it  plain  to  all  disinterested  men  that,  as  long  as  he  maintained 
an  official  connection  with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  suffer  any  material  injury.  On  this  con- 
viction the  body  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  who  were  not  political  partisans,  confidently  re- 
posed. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  took  place  at  Utica  in  October. 
He  proved  an  alM  and  was  acquitted.  This  most  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  business  was  fortunately  thus  eliminated 
from  the  vexed  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

But,  ever  watchful  to  improve  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
Mr.  "Webster,  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  prepared  a  bill 
designed  to  effect  the  removal  of  cases,  involving  international 
relations,  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  following  explanatory  letter,  and  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  August,  1842 : ' 

'  It  is  the  Act  of  August  29, 1842,  en-  States."  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
titled  "An  Act  to  piMvide  further  reme-  the  Works,  tj.,  261,  as  well  as  in  the 
dial  jnstice  k  the  Courts  of  the  United    Etatutea. 
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"  My  deab  Bib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  tlie  draft 
of  a  bill,  such  as  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  intended  purposes.  You 
will,  of  course,  consider  this  as  a  private  and  wholly  unofficial  act,  intended 
merely  to  facilitate  your  own  labors,  if  it  may  have  tiat  effect,  and  not  as 
being  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  ExecutiTe  Govemmeiit,  Neither  the 
President  nor  the  Attorney-General  has  seen  it,  nor  indeed  any  other  head  of 
SepartmeEt.  The  Executive  Government  deems  some  measure  quite  neces- 
sary, but,  what  that  measure  ought  to  be,  it  leaves  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

"  In  making  this  draft  of  a  bill,  I  have  conformed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  provisions  of  previous  and  existing  laws,  with  the  exception  that  a 
provision  for  proceeding  by  way  of  habeas  corpw  is  added,  as  suggested  by 
yourself. 

"  I  hope  the  hill  may  be  put  into  such  shape  as  that  the  committee  may 
cordially  recommend,  and  Congress  pass  it,  as  I  think  the  object  important 
to  the  peace  of  the  country, 

"  The  constitutional  authority  for  such  a  measure,  I  suppose,  rests  on 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  namely :  1.  That  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  thereof.  3.  That  questions  under  the  law  of  nations,  affects 
ing  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  states  or  sovereignties, 
and  connected  with  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  and  which  respect  asserted 
rights,  or  claims  of  foreign  states,  or  sovereignties,  or  those  tilings  in  re- 
gard to  which  one  nation  is  answerable  to  another,  belong  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  cases  aris- 
ing upon  these  are  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"D.  W," 

Great  vigilance  was  nee^sary  to  be  exercised  hj  the  Gov- 
ernment dirring  tlie  whole  summer,  to  prevent  outbreats  upon 
the  frontier  ;  for,  along  tlie  whole  line,  west  of  Utica,  and 
extending  into  Ohio,  tiiero  were  organized  lodges  of  "  patriots  " 
plotting  invasions  of  Canada.  How  difficult  it  was  to  keep  tlie 
peace  between  England  and  the  United  States,  with  all  these 
causes  of  irritation,  may  now  be  appreciated.  The  following 
letter,  from  the  President  to  Mr.  "Webster,  refci^  to  some  of  the 
precautions  adopted  at  this  time  : 
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I  PKE8IDENT   TYLER.] 

"  Friday  Moniiag,  JuliiH,  1841. 


"Dbab  Sib;  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  you  of  tlio  steps  which  I 
directed  to  be  taken  yesterday,  after  leaving  jou,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
information  received  irom  Mr.  Kelly,  bo  that,  in  your  interview  with  Mr, 
Fox,  you  may  act  with  full  knowledge.  Ascertaining  that  an  active  and 
vigilant  officer,  Captain  Monroe,  was  stationed  at  Cleveland  with  hia  com- 
pany of  infantry,  I  directed  General  Scott  to  address  him  by  the  last 
night's  mail  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  suspicions  entertained  here,  a« 
founded  oa  information  recently  retjeived ;  referred  him  to  Mr.  Kelly,  con- 
Jidentially^  and  directed  him  bo  to  conduct  as  to  acquire  the  fullest  intel- 
ligence of  any  contemplated  movements.  A  similar  letter  was  directed  to 
be  dispatched  to  Colonel  Bankhead  at  Buffalo,  and  General  Brady  at  De- 
troit. The  mail  travels  so  much  more  expeditiously  tJian  could  a  mes- 
senger, and  is  regarded  as  so  entirely  safe,  that  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  transmission.  General  Scott  apprehends  no  danger 
of  a  descent  on  Canada  during  summer,  for  various  reasons  which  seem  to 
have  much  force  and  weight.  In  addition,  liowever,  to  what  has  been 
done,  the  vigilance  of  the  collectors,  marahals,  and  district  attorneys, 
should  be  enlisted  by  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  them.  A  proclamation 
might  be  premature  or  unnecessary  until  we  hear  further, 
"With  true  regard, 

"  John  Tylbe. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  personal  discomfort  which  Mr,  "Webster  endured  in 
"Washington  in  the  season  of  ]iot  weather  is  not  unfit  to  he 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  perplexities  arising  from  the 
state  of  public  affaire ;  for  he  was  always,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  a  condition  tliat  rendered  intellectual  labor  or  mental 
anxiety  unusually  oppressive.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  a  periodical  catarrh  of  great  severity,  which  came 
on  with  singular  punctuality  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
continued  until  the  first  frost  of  the  autumn.  His  system  was 
much  exhausted  by  it ;  and,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  he  was 
a  great  sufferer.  He  could  not  leave  his  post  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  nor  could  he  have  the  relief  wliieh  sometimes 
mitigated  his  symptoms  by  going  out  upon  tlie  ocean.  His 
longing  for  Marshfield  at  times  was  intense.  "  It  will  be  no 
bad  result  of  things,"  he  writes,  "  that  shall  send  me  to  Boston 
and  Marshfield  again.    Oh,  Marshfield !  and  the  sea,  the  sea ! " 
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It  was  often  indeed  piteous  to  see  that  great  head  stricken  ty 
such  a  diBtemper,  and  the  "  deep-set  melancholy  eyes  "  inflamed 
by  its  attacks.  But  the  resolute  will  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  duty  carried  him,  year  after  year,  through  this  enervating 
period,  although  it  is  probable  that  his  struggles  with  such  a 
persistent  enemy  were  at  last  too  much  even  for  his  constitu- 
tion. At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  could  sometimes  avert  its 
power  over  his  system  by  medical  aid,  and  he  was  not  often 
wholly  unfitted  for  work. 

From  among  the  private  letters  of  this  period  I  select  the 
following,  because  they  evince  the  cordial  regard  of  English 
friends  whom  Mr,  Webster  greatly  valued : 

[fkom  dk,  hknkt 


"  Mt  DEiR  Srtt ;  I  waa  much  gratified  in  receiTing  your  letter,  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Parker  to  me,  .It  waa  welcome,  both  aa  a  proof  of  joxa 
friendly  recollection,  and  aa  furnishing  me  with  the  occasion  of  knowing  a 
remarkable  man  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  object.  I  have  seen  him 
repeatedly,  and  forwarded  his  views  so  far  as  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  China  and  the  peculiar  state  of  political  matters  in  England 
render  it  practicable  to  do  so.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  difficulty 
arises  from  both  these  sources.  The  specnlation  even  of  those  who  best 
know  China  does  not  now  venture  to  affis  any  certain  term  to  onr  war 
there ;  and,  without  this,  little  is  likely  to  be  done  to  forward  one  of  the 
most  worthy  objects  of  peace.  The  uncertMn  tenure  of  the  ministry  at 
home  is  another  cause  of  difficulty,  which  may  yet  continue  two  or  three 
months  longer, 

"  Eventually,  I  trust  all  these  obstacles  will  be  removed ;  and  then  Dr, 
Parker's  personal  merits,  and  his  remarkable  advantages  derived  from 
prior  residence  on  the  spot,  will,  I  hope,  secure  the  prosecution  on  a  larger 
scale  of  the  important  object  to  which  he  attaches  himself, 

"  I  have  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Lansdowne ; 
each  of  whom  I  think  likely  to  enter  with  interest  into  his  views. 

"  I  will  not,  my  dear  sir,  encroach  further  on  your  time,  now  (happily 
for  hoth  wdes  of  the  Atlantic)  occupied  on  so  many  important  objects. 
Should  there  be  any  occasion  in  which  I  can  in  any  way  or  sort  serve  you 
here,  I  trust  you  will  give  mo  the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  at  any  future 

"  Believe  me,  my  clear  sir,  with  much  respect, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  HOLLAKD." 
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[feom  dean  milmah.] 

"  CwiSTEGs,  WESTuiKeTEi  AsBir,  fidy  16, 1811. 

"  My  deak  Sib  :  Our  very  intimate  Mends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lyell,  are 
about  to  Tisit  America  on  a  scientific  excursion.  Mr.  Lyell,  you  well 
know,  ia  among  the  most  distinguished  geologists  in.  Europe,  and, 
in  all  respects,  a  highly-eultiTated  and  excellent  man.  Mra,  Lyell  (a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer's)  is  one  of  Mrs.  Milman's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  a  very  pleasing  and  accomplished  lady.  I  am  quite  sure,  when 
I  venture  to  recommend  them  to  your  acquaintance  and  to  Mrs.  "Webster's, 
yofi  will  And  them  fully  deserving  of  any  attention  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  show  them.  I  acknowledge  that  I  wish  it  were  in  mj  power  to 
follow  their  example,  and  visit  America.  There  are  three  natural  objects 
which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see :  Niagara,  a  primeval  forest,  and  one 
of  your  vast  rivers.  Among  other  inducements,  not  less  strong,  is  the 
desire  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  American  iriends  whom  I  have 
learned  to  value  and  admire. 

"  Ton  are  now  in  high  official  dignity ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  a  man,  by 
sentiment  and  profession,  of  peace,  that  the  affairs  of  your  country  cannot 
be  intrusted  to  those  more  disposed  to  promote  public  harmony  between 
the  countries  and  private  friendship  between  the  individual  members  of 
either  country.  Mrs.  Milman  begs  to  unite  with  me  in  the  kindest  remem- 
brances to  yourself  and  all  the  ladies  of  your  family. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 
"  Ever  faithiTilly  yours, 

"  H,  H.  Milman. 

"  The  Hon.  Dan,  "Webster." 

[frOH  EABL  erBNOBB.] 

"  WKmos,  S^iembm- 13,  IMI. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sir  :  I  have  thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  of  some 
transactions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  and  in  which,  as  I  now  be- 
lieve, your  name  has  been  most  improperly  made  use  of^  and  your  writing 
forged.  I  enclose  yon  a  letter,  which,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I  believed  to  be 
your  handwriting,  but  which  I  now  believe  to  be  a  foi^ery. 

"  Some  time  last  spring,  while  I  was  Jiving  at  Althorp,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  signed  himself  Monroe  Edwards,  enclosing  the 
letter  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  you.  He  stated  that  you  had  given 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham  as  well  as  this  one  to  my- 
self; that  he  had  made  use  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  when  he  first 
arrived  in  England,  and,  Lord  Brougham  having  done  for  him  every  thing 
he  wished,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  me  with  this  letter. 
But  that,  now  he  was  in  great  difficulty.  Lord  Brougham  was  abroad, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  that  neither  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, nor  any  other  of  his  feUow-countrymen  would  assist  him  because 
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they  were  ao  hostile  to  hia  objects  about  the  negroes,  to  whom  alluwoQ  is 
made  in  the  enclosed  letter;  and  that  he  was  actually  without  afarthii^  to 
pay  for  his  lodgings,  or  to  carry  him  and  a  son  of  his  he  had  with  him 
home  to  New  Orleans.  He  therefore  seut  me  your  letter,  and  asked  me  to 
lend  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  ponnda,  offering  as  security  certaia  bonds 
or  receipts  iipon  some  bank  m  the  United  States.  As  to  these  securities,  I 
thought  very  little  about  them,  but  I  concluded  they  were  good  as  they 
were  offered  by  a  Iricnd  of  vours.  Now,  this  story  was  a  very  plausible 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  assertion  that  Colonel  Edwards's  fellow- 
coimttjmen  would  not  assist  him  But  I  thought  it  very  probable  that 
you  would  give  any  fnend  of  yours,  about  whom  yon  were  interested,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  hoped  it  was  not  very  im- 
probable that  you  might  also  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  I 
accordingly  referred  Colonel  Edwards  to  my  solicitor  in  London,  and  sent 
up  this  letter  purporting  to  be  from  you.  My  solicitor  took  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Baring,  who  said  that  they  knew  your  handwriting  perfectly  well, 
and  were  sure  the  letter  was  a  genuine  one.  I  have  said  I  cared  very  little 
about  Colonel  Edwards's  securities,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  behave  very 
ill  to  you  if  I  permitted  a  'valued  friend'  of  yours  to  be  arrested  whim  I 
could  avert  it  by  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I  will  indeed 
say  more,  that  I  should  not  have  conadered  it  very  creditable  to  my  coun- 
try if  such  a  friend  of  yours  conld  have  been  so  fieated  without  any  one 
of  us  coming  forward  to  help  him.  I  accordingly  advanced  the  money, 
my  solicitor  taking  al!  the  legal  securities  that  were  pMsible,  and,  among 
others,  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  American  consul  that  Colonel  Ed- 
wards was  the  real  bearer  of  that  name.  Colonel  Edwards  promised  to 
repay  me  during  this  month  of  September,  saying  that  he  took  so  long  a 
period  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  and  been  able  to  transmit  the  money  to  the  day.  I  felt  myself 
quite  secure  of  repayment  rill  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  when 
my  solicitor  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Edwards  at  Philadelphia,  not 
written  in  his  own  hand,  but  only  signed  by  him,  saying  that,  having  had 
business  to  transact  in  London,  ho  had  eroployed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Justin,  an  Englishman,  to  transact  it  for  him ;  that,  with  this  view,  he  had 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  this  Justin ;  and,  sending  my  solicitor  a 
copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Justin  to  him.  Colonel  Edwards, 
in  which  he  tells  him  he  had  abstracted  certain  securities  from  these 
papers,  and  had  upon  them  borrowed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  irom 
mj  solicitor,  but  making  no  mention  of  the  letter,  purporting  to  bo  yours, 
at  all ;  Justin  saying  that,  with  this  fraudulent  object,  he  had  personated 
Colonel  Edwards,  This,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  rather  suspicious.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  Brougham,  when  I  found  out  that  this  history  about 
Justin  was  a  pure  invention  ;  that  Colonel  Edwards  had  really  been  here, 
that  ho  had  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introdnction  from  you,  and  had 
asked  for  a  loan  of  money ;  but  that  General  Hamilton,  the  minister  from 
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the  Hepublic  of  Texas,  having  heard  EometMng  of  this,  wrote  to  Lord 
Brougham  to  say  that  this  Edwards  had  1)0011  conTictcd  and  imprisoned 
for  forgery  in  Texas,  and  had  escaped  from  jail ;  that  he,  General  Hamil- 
ton, had  told  him  that  he  knew  all  about  him,  and  that  Edwards  had 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  had 
communication  with  Genera!  Hamilton,  and  my  solicitor  showed  him  the 
enclosed  letter,  which  he  says  he  is  confident  is  a  forgery. 

"As  to  recovering  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that,  of  com'se, 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  it  is  also  hardly  possible  to  do  any  thing  tow- 
ard the  l^al  eoavietion  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery ;  but  it  may  he 
possihle,  by  exposing  him,  to  prevent  him  irom  defrauding  other  people. 
I  fear,  therefore,  you  may  think  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  in  sending  you  this  long  detail,  but,  as  your  name  had  been  so 
much  mentioned  in  this  transaction,  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  jou  should 
be  aware  of  what  lias  taken  place.  And,  aa  we  seldom  act  without  some 
selfish  influence  operating  upon  us,  I  must  also  admit  that  I  am  not  sorry 
to  he  able  to  lay  before  jou  this  proof  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 
most  happy  to  attend  to  your  wishes,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  show  hospi- 
tality to  any  friend  of  yours  whom  yon  may  wish  to  recommend  to  mo. 
"  Believe  mo,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yonra  most  truly, 

"  Spekcee.' 


"H       D 

1   r 
Mouroe   E 
tenccd 
of  New 


aoquainfed  with  Mr.  Webster's  writing, 
should  have  been  deceived  by  it.  Still, 
if  it  had  been  compared  bj  an  expert 
with  Mr.  Webster's  genuine  sigaature, 
the  forgery  would  proliably  have  been 
detected.  The  plausibility  of  "Colonel 
Edwiuds's"  story  will  amuse  Ihe  reader. 
The  forged  letter  ran  as  follows ; 

^'MAunrHTp  (hur  BoUHn),  IhA^  W,  1340- 
"HtLobp:  1  have  takon  tJie  Abertj  to  In- 
troduce to  the  hanoTof  jonr  aoiii^iitauGs  mf 
valued  Meua,  Cokmsl  H.  Edwards,  a  highly 
leepectaUs  and  wealthy  pluiter  of  Louisiana, 
who  vldts  Bn^nd  with  the  view  of  confer 


om  hy  sending  them  to  an 

y    ut  was  preventfld  from  so 

dice  t  iuterpoBillDU  of  the  Gov. 

eia      Thaas  mar  Africana  have 

UaleBty'B  SovenuoeTit,  and  It 

dsw      rapceaeuCuK  theee  claims 

rope     l^t  thatCoumel  Edwards 

Colo^nel  Edwards,  in  p?n- 
t  pralBBworllij  oTiject,  will 


"Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 

London." 
Tliis  afi^ir  had  a  very  curious  sequel. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  Edwards 
committed  a  foi^iy  on  certain  hanl^ers 
in  the  oily  of  Kew  Torli.    From  the  pro- 
of this   forgery,   he   remitted   to 


r   the   I 


.  _.  England  .. 

Tingvrltli  her^IaJeEtT'i 
■'    ■    -'wohnndreaj 


In  Texas,  which  Afrl- 


rowed  from  that  nobleman ;  who  there- 
upon, being  completely  disarmed  of  his 
Buspicions,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  to  express  his  re- 
gret that  he  had  anjusUy  harbored  &  dia- 
trust  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  friend."  The 
conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery 
on  the  bankers  put  an  end  to  Lord  Spen- 
cer's doubts. 
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[from   the   bight   HON.   J.    B.   WORTLEY.] 

"  CtraioN  STttECT,  Sep(enii«- 30, 1S41. 

"  Mr  DBAS  Sir  ;  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  Buperfluoua  for  me  to  giro 
aa  introduction  to  you  in  favor  of  Lord  Morpeth,  to  whose  hands  I  com- 
mit this  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  jou  must  have  made  hia  acijnaintance 
when  JOU  were  here;  tut,  at  any  rate,  you  must  know  hia  name  well 
enough  as  a  member  of  Lord  Melbourne's  late  government.  He  and  I 
differ  in  politics,  and  I  have  lately  proved  the  successful  competitor  for 
parliamentary  representative  in  the  W^t  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  wish  to  recommend 
him  to  your  notice  as  a  private  Mend.  He  and  I  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxford  ;  and  ho  was  my  earliest  and  best  Mend ;  and  our  mutual  regard, 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  has  survived  all  our  public  differences.  He  ia 
at  present  out  of  my  reach,  and  therefore  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  you  when  you  were  here  or  not ;  but,  if  not,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  exaggerate  nothing  when  I  say  that  an  acquaintance  with  him 
cannbt  iail  to  impress  you  ivith  a  duo  estimate  of  those  qualities  of  both 
mind  and  character  which  conciliate  the  respect  and  win  attachment, 
personally,  of  all  who  know  him. 

"  I  am  the  more  ready  to  send  this  letter  by  hia  hands,  because  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  me  to  recall  myself  to  your  rec- 
ollection. 

"  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  your  elevation  to  high  office  in  your 
own  country,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  vrill  find  opportunities  of  rais- 
ing still  higher  your  already  distinguished  reputation. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  Stuart  Wortlet." 

"  OsaiKHTOs,  April  16, 1811. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  I  must  not  delay  another  day  thanking  you  for  a 
letter  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
quite  the  last  {as  I  fear  I  may  be)  in  making  you  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  high  post  to  which  you  have  been  called ;  yet  these  con- 
gratulations not  to  you  so  much  as  to  your  country,  and  my  country,  and 
the  civilized  world  at  large,  who  are  all  deeply  interested  ia  seeing  the 
politica  of  the  United  States  conducted  in  a  just,  candid,  and  honorable 

"  If  we  had  not  seen  each  other  so  lately,  and  if  jou  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  your  own  eyes,  Mid  hearing  with  your  own 
cars,  how  the  United  States  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them  are 
regarded  in  this  country,  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
cuter  at  some  length  on  that  topic,  and  to  tell  you,  not  only  how  com- 
pletely all  bad  and  jealous  feelings  are  cured,  but  how  sincere  and  uni- 
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TCTsal  the  desire  is  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
■with  you,  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  all  this  to  you 
must  be  entirely  unnecessary.  I  make  no  doubt  that,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  the  same  feeling  of  gOod-will  toward  us 
prevails,  and  I  caimot  therefore  entertain  a  doubt  that  our  differences  may 
be  honorably  and  peaceably  adjusted. 

"  I  remember  Mr.  JelTerson  saying  to  me,  that  it  was  his  entire  belief 
that  Mr,  Pitt  and  the  goYemments  of  those  days  delighted  in  war,  on 
account  of  the  plunder  they  were  able  to  mate  of  the  public  money  in 
times  ofhigh  excitement  and  lai^e  expenditure.  But  those  good  old  days 
are  now  gone  by,  and  even  this  high  motive  for  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty is  now  come  to  an  end. 

"  Tou  will  now  be  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  I  shall  not  expect 
any  answer  to  this,  and  not  a  word  irom  you  till  Congress  has  separated, 
and  the  roughest  and  the  heaviest  of  your  w    k  '  nd  the  days  are 

long,  and  you  have  gone  down  for  a  holiday  t    1     k    t  farm.     Then, 

if  any  Ossington  seeds  are  doing  themsel  es  d  t  y  may  find  ten 
minut«3  to  write  me  a  line.  Keep  peace,  t  and  1  t  th  h  ghway  of  tho 
seas  be  assuredly  open ;  and  I  mnst  see  ab  t  nd  J  a  good  speci- 
men of  of  some  short-homs  for  your  farm,  1  1 1  w  t  n  k  uch  a  precious 
cargo  to  the  chance  of  privateers  and  prize  h  mt  rs 

"  We  had  a  Tery  beautiftd  spring,  and  one  most  favorable  for  all  fenn- 
ing  operations.  I  have  lately  been  buying  some  very  good  cattle  at  ter- 
rible high  prices,  and  very  soon  I  shall  have  a  herd  worth  a  visit  from  any 
of  your  agriculturists  in  seareh  of  the  best  short-honis. 

"  I  am  busy,  too,  in  finishing  my  house,  I  have  just  had  over  some 
Gennan  painters  from  Munich  to  paint  my  ceilings.  I  think  Mrs.  Web- 
ster went  to  Munich,  so  she  will  know  the  style  of  work  there  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  My  attempt  is  the  first  that  has  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  England. 

"  Jly  neighbors,  to  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  desire  your  remem- 
brances, were  greatly  flattered  by  your  reeollectioa  of  them.  I  had  the 
clerical  neighbor  from  Doncaster  here  yesterday,  to  lecture  me  on  some 
points  of  farming.  I  told  him  how  favorably  I  had  imprinted  his  name 
on  your  mind  by  the  story  of  his  picking  up  the  weed  while  the  dog  was 
pointing.  He  wanted  to  deny  the  story,  but,  soon  afterward,  he  said  he 
remembered,  some  years  ago,  finding  some  thorns  cut  off  a  hedge  lying  on 
his  land,  and  that  he  had  thrown  them  over  into  a  neighbor's  wheat.  One 
day,  while  he  was  standing  concealed  under  his  own  hedge,  he  heard  the 
said  neighbor  coming  down  his  field,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  picked  np  the 
thorns,  '  D- — —  the  parson,  he  has  been  here  again ! ' 

"  Make  my  best  remembrances  to  the  good  Judge.    Lady  Charlotte 
dearea  to  join  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  B.  Dehison." 
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OHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

1841-1842. 


JT  A8  A  SPECIAI,  MTHISTEE — STATE  OF  THE 
BOUNDAKT  QUESTION — COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
NEGOTIATIONS— DANGER    OF    MISUNDERSTANDINGS — ^COJOnSSION- 

ERS  APPOINTED  BY  MAINE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS SHORT  VISIT  TO 

MAJKSHFIELD DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  H0U8E  AND   FARM SETILE- 

MgNT  AND  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON — HOS- 
TILITY TO  MR.  WEBSTER  OP  A  POETION  OF  HIS  OWN  PARTY — 
PERSONAL  CALUMNIES. 

MR.  "WEBSTER  bad  from  the  first  viewed  the  subject  of 
the  Northeastern  boundary  as  hopeless  without  an 
entire  change  in  the  manner  of  proceeding.'  He  had,  there- 
fore, after  obtaining  the  President's  authority,  informed  Mr. 
Pox,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line,  or  a  line  by  com- 
promise. Tliia  proposal  was  at  once  made  known  by  5Ir.  Fox 
to  his  Government,  and  Mr.  "Webster  awaited  their  response. 
In  the  following  December,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  previously 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  was  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  Queen's 
Government  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashburton  as 
special  minister  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  boundary  and  all  other  controversies  between  the 
two  countries.  This  intelligence  reached  Mr,  "Webster  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1842,     At  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
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Everett's  announcement  of  this  important  event,  Mr,  "Webster 
received  the  following  private  letter  from  Mr,  tTosJiua  Bates, 
then  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company, 
vrhich  was  founded  hy  Lord  Aehburton'a  father.  Sir  Francis 
Baring : 

[rEOlt   MR.  JOSKOA  BATES.  I 

"  I.OHDON,  Jarmary  3, 1843. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sib  ;  I  doubt  not  yoa  will  Icam  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  a  special  minister  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  You  must  be  aware  that, 
with  his  princely  fortune,  the  emolument  is  no  object,  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  ambiljoua  of  diplomatic  fame.  His  sole  motire  in  accepting,  at  his 
advanced  age  (aixtj-seven),  of  auch  an  appointment,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
strong  desire  to  see  the  relations  between  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  that  will  cement  the  friendship 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  both.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Indeed,  I  think  the  American  people  will  view  the  whole  aa 
complimentary  to  the  nation,  deserving  to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  of 
liberality.  Some  of  the  opposition  newspapers  here  endeavor  to  make  out 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  The  estate  of  3Ir.  Bingham'  has  I  believe  remimed  undi 
vided  to  this  day,  but  that  is  equally  safe  in  peace  or  wxr  "ion  are 
aware  that  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  housp  of  Bann^  Brothi,rt 
and  Company,  since  1833,  In  (act,  he  really  went  out  when  I  entered  the 
house,  but  was  not  gazetted  until  1833,  so  far  aa  my  memory  serves  mo 
nor  is  he  a  holder  of  American  stock  for  a  dollar  In  ISIO  or  1811  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  American  neutrihty  and  commerce 
It  is  out  of  print  now,  but  it  showed  a  atronff  feelmg  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  commerciil  -  iterprise 
In  this  ho  was  but  foltowmg  the  footsteps  of  his  father  Sir  Princis  whce 
friendship  for  America  went  so  £ir,  that  when  the  Amencan  mmistcr  m 
London  on  the  failure  of  the  house  that  hjd  acted  aa  agents  to  the 
United  States  Government,  ipphed  to  him  to  take  np  the  busmes<i  he 
rephed  that  he  should  bo  hi^ppy  to  do  so  and  that  while  he  lived  he 
would  trnnsict  the  business  free  of  chai^  The  letter  contammg  this 
offer  IS  the  iirst  in  a  volume  which  we  had  copied  by  order  of  Sir  JIcLane 
to  supply  the  place  of  documents  destroyed  when  the  Treasury  wah 
burned.  The  letter  is  worth  reading.  I  mention  it  not  only  to  show  that 
there  has  always  been  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  family  toward  the  United 
States,  but  that,  while  people  sought  to  magnify  the  pecuniary  advantages 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  house,  it  was  not  receiving  any  compensation 
whatever, 

'  Lady  Aahburton  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia. 
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"  I  presume  Lord  Ashburton,  who  sails  in  a  frigate  in  about  three  weeks, 
will  take  a  large  retinue  with  him,  but  Lady  Astburton  does  not  go.  He 
will  want  a  large  house,  which  I  hope  may  be  found,  for  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  liberal  entertainments,  and  I  am  anxious  that  he  should 
ha¥e  the  conveniences  for  so  doing  ready  to  his  hand.  I  am  not  sure  but 
an  order  will  come  in  time  for  tHa  steamer  to  engage  a  house,  but,  for  fear 
it  should  not,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  jou  to  have  in- 
quiries made  (if  there  is  a  large  house  to  be  had)  as  to  its  price,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  its  value.  When  the  order 
to  take  it  shall  arrive,  the  best  way  will  probably  he  for  him  to  send  some 
one  by  the  first  sailing  packet  to  prepare  the  house  and  have  all  in  readi- 
nesB  for  his  arrival.    That  person  will  call  on  you  for  advice. 

"  Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  court,  and  will 
do  the  country  great  credit.  It  is  important  at  this  time  to  have  such  a  man 
here.  It  is  some  counter-balance  to  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  defalca- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  swindlings  of  various  corporations 
who  have  abstracted  from  John  Bull  enormous  sums  by  ^ving  their 
bonds.  The  money  seems  to  me  all  lost,  so  far  as  the  corporations  are 
concerned.  Trade  is  improving  and  money  is  espected  to  be  abundant  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  look  for  considerable  activity  in  trade  in  the  spring,  as 
prices  are  generally  low. 

"  Mrs.  Bates  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs,  Webster  and  yourself. 
With  which,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Tery  sincerely  yours, 

"  Joshua  Bates. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

This  Special  mission,  as  Mr.  Bates — ^liimaelf  an  American, 
although  long  a  resident  in  London— justly  observed,  was  a 
high  compliment  to  ns.  It  evinced  in  a  striking  manner  the 
wish  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel's  ministry  to  settle  the  pending  ques- 
tions. But  this  step  was  one  which  no  ministry  could  have 
ventured  to  tate,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  take  it,  Mr.  Webster  being  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  transfer  these  negotiations  to  "Washington 
was  a  proceeding  attended  with  some  inconveniences  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  with  corresponding  conveniences  to 
ours. 

The  public  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  at  length ; 
but  there  is  an  interesting  private  history  concerning  tho  man- 
ner and  some  of  the  incidents  of  its  negotiation,  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  official  position 
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;  the  principal  eanso  why  an  unusual  step  was 
taken  to  produce  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  From  this  private  history  it  will  be 
learned  how  frankly,  and  with  what  consultation  of  each  other's 
difficuItieSj  the  neji^tiatorB  conducted  this  great  transaction. 
They  met  and  conferred,  as  men  who  had  an  important  busi- 
ness to  accomplish  for  the  two  nations,  which  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  dive  necessity  of  war  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or 
of  interest  on  either  side. 

If  the  United  States  alone  had  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Northeastern  boundary,  its  settlement  woidd  have 
been  far  less  difficult  than  in  fact  it  was.  But,  in  our  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  a  question  of  the  boundary  of 
the  country  necessarily  involves  the  interest  of  some  State,  if 
the  line  to  be  fixed  is  also  the  exterior  boundary  of  a  State. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  two  States  were  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  line  which  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  failed  to 
establish  with  precision ;  for  in  the  disputed  territory  lay  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  latter 
State  claimed  the  political  jurisdiction.'  How  there  came  to 
he  a  disputed  territory  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here,  further 
than  to  explain  that,  from  the  ambiguities  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  arising  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  country  possessed  by  its  negotiators,  the  terms  describ- 
ing the  natural  monnments,  by  which  the  treaty  undertook  to 
run  the  boundary,  were  capable  of  more  than  one  application. 
These  natural  monuments  had  come,  in  the  British  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  mean  one  set  of  highlands  and  of  streams, 
and  in  the  American  construction  to  mean  another  set.  The 
maps  of  that  region,  known  to  have  been  extant  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners when  they  agreed  upon  the  description  of  these  natural 
objects,  had  for  years  been  regarded  by  each  party  as  confirm- 
ing its  own  construction  of  the  terms  employed.  They  were 
probably  inaccurate,  and  they  certainly  afforded  no  satisfactory 

'  The  diaputed  territory  eompreheniJ-  parties,  7,908  square  miles,  or  5,061,120 

ed   12,027  square    milca,   or   7,697,280  acres,  were  assigned  to  the  United  States, 

acres.     By  the  award  of  tlie  King  of  the  and   4,110    aijuare    miles,    or   2,636,160 

Nelberlanda,  which  was  rejected  by  the  acres,  to  Great  Piitain. 
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evidence  of  what  highlanda  and  rivere  the  commissioners  meant 
to  describe  as  the  course  or  teririi/ni  of  the  Hnes  which  they  in- 
tended to  run.  But  the  opinion  of  each  party  in  respect  to  the 
rightfuhiess  of  its  own  interpretation  was  a  fixed  opinion  long 
before  the  present  period,  and  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  held  their  right  to  the  territory,  which  was  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  under  her  construction  of  the  treaty,  to  be 
beyond  dispute. 

It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  settle  this  question  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  this  country.  He 
arrived  in  "Washington  on  the  4th  of  April,  1842,  and  on  the 
6th  he  was  presented  to  the  President.  In  anticipation  of  his 
arrival,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  adopted  resolutions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, declaring  that  the  boundary  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
traced  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  1783 ;  that  Massachu- 
setts had  a  joint  interest  witli  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiation,  and  would  take  all  neceesary  steps  to  secure 
hpr  rights ;  and  that  no  compromise  could  be  made  without  the 
assent  of  the  two  States.  This  was  perhaps  a  rather  unprom- 
ising attitude  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the  interested  States,  but 
Mr.  Webster  determined  on  a  mode  of  proceeding  by  which 
their  cooperation  or  assent  could  be  secured.  On  the  11th  of 
April  he  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States,  informing  them  of  the  arrival  and  errand  of  Lord 
Ashbm-ton,  with  authority  to  treat  for  a  conventional  line  with 
mutual  considerations  and  equivalents;  that  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  States  concerned  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  proceed  in  this  mode,  but  must  go  on  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  survey  and  arbitration,  with  all  the  delays  and 
risk  attending  such  an  attempt ;  and  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  governments  of  Maine  and  Maa- 
sachosetts,  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  the  line  that  might 
be  agreed  upon.  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  imme- 
diately replied  to  this  communication,  that  the  resolutions 
already  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners, 
that  they  would  probably  be  appointed,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  State  were  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the 
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coiiTenience  or  necessity  of  Great  Britain,  "  but  nothing — not 
a  rood  of  barren  heath  or  rock— to  unfounded  claims," ' 

Leas  difficulty,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
quarter,  than  from  the  State  of  Maine.  It  became  necessary 
to  SBsemble  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  having  the  commissioners  appointed.  In  order  to  effect 
this  important  object,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Boston  early  in  May, 
and  while  there  he  requested  Mr.  Jared  Sparts  to  repair  to 
Augusta  and  confer  with  the  Governor  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Sparks,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  who  knew 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  American  claim  in  all  its 
features,  executed  this  delicate  mission  with  much  address. 

"While  in  Boston  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  write  the 
following  private  letter  to  Mr,  Everett,  in  regard  to  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  precise 
grounds  of  our  complaint  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  There  was 
no  small  danger  lest  a  disagreement  on  this  subject  should 
obstruct  the  settlement  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  come  here 
to  accomplish : 

[to  MR,  EVERETT.] 

"  BoeTOK,  Mai/  Ifl,  1842. 
"  My  DEAB  Bib  :  I  left  Washington  on  the  12th  and  came  to  this  city, 
partly  on  business  conneet«d  with  the  boundary  question,  and  partly  on 
other  accounts.  Tour  dispatch  by  the  Caledonia  had  been  received,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  to  require  an  immediate  answer.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  I  fear,  will  hardly  find  na  willing  to  estend  further  the  princi- 
ples of  nnrestrictcd  trade.  We  are  already  suffering  too  much  from  our 
liberality  in  regard  to  that  subject,  in  other  instances.  The  whole  subject 
of  reciprocal  treaties  must  soon  receive  the  carefiil  consideration  of  the 
Government;  meanwhile  inquiries,  resolutions,  and  calls  for  information, 
in  regard  to  it  abound  in  Congress.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  Washing- 
ton I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  on  the  Creole  case.  I  confess  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  its  contents.  Its  general  character  seems  to  be 
controversial,  and  it  does  not  fell  in  happily  with  what  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  hera  There  are  also  miaapprehensiona  which  quite  surprise 
me.  How  is  it  possible  for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  understand  your  letter  as 
demanding  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice !  Or  how  is  it  p 
'  MS.  Letter  of  Govemor  Daris  to  Mr.  Webster. 
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that  he  could  imagine  that  any  thing  said  in  the  debates  io  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which  he  lays  such  Htress,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  any  point 
raised  by  us  3  But  far  worse  than  all  misapprehension  and  mistake,  is  the 
light  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  Beems  inclined  to  regard  the  mutineers  and 
mnrderers  who  carried  the  Creole  into  Nassau,  I  may  do  his  lordship 
injustice,  aa  the  paper  was  hardly  in  my  hands  five  minutes ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  look  upon  those  persons  as  very  innocent  indirfduals,  who 
had  chosen  to  come  into  her  majesty's  dominions,  with  a  ship,  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  which  they  had  very  rightfully  obtained.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  at  least,  the  tendency  and  result  of  his  remarks.  As 
the  persons  had  done  nothing  unlawful,  the  ship,  of  course,  was  theirs; 
and  if  suit  had  been  brought  against  them  for  it,  in  her  m^estj's  courts, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  reasoning  would  appear  to  fiimish  them  with  a  complete 
defence  1  You  will  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  court  at  Nassau,  when 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  mutineers 
and  murderers  to  trial  as  pirates.  We  haye  never  said  nor  supposed  they 
could  be  tried  in  the  British  courts  as  pirates;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  completely  justifies  these  persons  for  all  they  have  done, 
and  goes  far  out  of  his  way  to  express  doctrines  and  sentiments  which 
appear  to  us  absolutely  ferocious.  If  such  sentiments  were  to  pervade  the 
British  tribunals,  and  to  find  fevor  at  home,  consequences  of  the  worst 
character  must  certainly  ensue.  I  really  hope  and  trust  that  I  misunder- 
stood Lord  Aberdeen's  language ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  chief  justice,  it  is 
as  little  capable  of  being  misunderstood  as  it  is  of  being  justified  or 
excused.  I  shall  probably  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  bj  the  Arabia,  and 
will  examine  it  more  closely. 

"  I  find  Lord  Ashburton  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  general  opinions 
and  sentiments.  Notiiing  specific  is  agreed  upon  as  yet.  He  waits  to 
hear  from  his  Government,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
will  do.  It  assembles  on  the  18th.  I  must  confess  I  have  great  fears  of 
the  tenacity  of  Maine,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  British  Government,  or 
points  not  important  to  either.  If  the  matter  were  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  Lord  Ashburton  and  myself,  I  am  pereuaded  we  should  find  little  difli- 

"  I  hope  to  be  back  in  Washington  in  ten  days. 

"  Youra  truly, 


"  Hon.  Mr.  Everett." 


L  Wb: 


Mr.  Sparks,  after  Lis   arrival   at  Augusta, 
Webster  as  follows : 


"  Mt  dear  Sib  :  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  have  had  two  interviews 
with  Governor  Fairfield.     I  stated  to  him  as  fully  and  clearly  as  I  eould 
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the  particulars  which  you  desired  me  to  communicate.  He  saw  at  once 
tUiir  bearing,  and  seemed  to  view  them  aa  worthy  of  deep  consideration ; 
and  I  tiiinlt  he  was  gratified  with  the  measure  you  had  adopted  to  place 
them  before  him.  He  spoke  frankly  of  the  whole  subject,  expressing  his 
conviction  strongly,  that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  that  the 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
remove  all  the  obstacles  to  a  ftar  adjustment.  He  regards  the  opportunity 
now  presented  aa  a  most  favorable  one,  and  says  we  have  little  to  hope 
from  another  arbitration  in  Europe,  if  we  cannot  agree  npon  reasonable 
and  honorable  terms  offered  to  us  at  home.  He  would  have  the  commis- 
sioners go  without  instructions  and  with  fiill  powers.  From  the  tenor  of 
all  his  remarks  I  cannot  doubt  his  sincere  desire,  by  all  the  means  he  can 
use,  to  promote  the  negotiation  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

"  Ihaveconversed  with  several  of  theleading  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Tliero  is  certainly  a  good  spirit  abroad,  and  more  free 
from  the  influence  of  party  bias  than  could  have  been  expected.  A  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  county,  and  nine  senators,  have  been  ait^ 
ting  yesterday  and  to-day.  They  voted  unanimously  to  send  commission- 
ers, and,  with  three  dissenting  voices,  to  send  them  without  instructions. 
But  I  find  there  are  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  turn  which  things  may 
take  in  the  debates.  There  is  a  small  party  for  instructions,  another  small 
party  who  profess  to  distrust  the  powers  of  the  Le^slatnre,  and  who 
would  have  a  convention  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  I  have  heard 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  action.  These  remnants  com- 
bined may  become  formidable.  Yet  the  votes  of  the  committee  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  better  result.  Mr,  Bprague  will  doubtless  inform  you 
more  largely  on  these  points. 

"I  have  heard  much  said  incidentally  about  equivalents.  They  will 
accept  no  money  from  the  British  Government,  not  a  farthing.  It  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  State.  Upon  this  there  is  hut  one 
opinion.  Some  kind  of  privilege  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  will 
ho  insisted  on.  They  talk  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  par- 
ticularly Oampo  Bello  and  the  Grand  Manan,  which  they  say  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  this  they,  are 
probably  right.  In  short,  I  have  heard  nothing  extravagant,  or  apparently 
unreasonable,  concerning  equivalents.  They  expect  the  United  States  to 
pay  all  the  charges  they  have  incurred  in  defending  the  territory, 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  send  four  commissioners,  two  of  each  political 
party.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  decision  on  this  subject,  but  I  think 
they  will  certainly  send  an  equal  number  of  each  party. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  to  take  leave  of  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  cautiously  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature.  He 
requested  me  to  present  his  respects  to  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  he 
heartily  concurs  with  your  views  aa  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  advances 
of  the  British  Government ;  that  he  shall  aid  them  as  far  as  may  be  in  his 
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power,  and  that  he  hopes  you  'will  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
completing  the  negotiations.' 

•'  I  expect  to  be  at  home  by  Saturday  night. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  respectflilly  and  truly, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"jAHkD  Sfabks. 
"  Hod.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Maine  eommisBioners  were  appointed,  but  not,  as  Mi-. 
Sparts  had  hoped,  without  instructions.  The  resolutions  which 
authorized  their  appointment,  asserted  that  the  line  of  1783 
was  entirely  feasible,  and  would  include  within  the  State 
of  Maine  all  the  disputed  territory ;  that  the  State  was  ready 
to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the  necessity  or  conven- 
ience of  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  to  unfounded  claims,  and 
that  no  concession  of  territory,  by  the  English,  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  was  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as  an  equiva- 
lent, or  set  off  to  any  thing  yielded  by  the  State.  This  was  not 
a  very  hopeful  basis  for  the  negotiation,  inasmuch  aa  it  rendered 
any  division  of  the  disputed  territory  impracticable,  if  the  por- 
tions which  might  be  assigned  to  Maine  were  to  be  regarded  aa 
an  equivalent  for  what  she  might  release  to  Great  Britain.  It 
made  it  necessary,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion, to  find  an  equivalent  for  Maine,  which  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  accept,  in  case  she  surrendered  her  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  commissioners  of  the  two  States 
arrived  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the  nego- 
tiation commenced,'  At  this  precise  moment,  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Everett  as  follows : 

[to  KB.    EVERETT.] 

"  June  i4,lB^. 

"  JVIv  DEAB  Sir  :  I  know  not  that  I  have  much  to  say  by  this  convey- 
ance. Yourprivate  communications  by  the  Caledonia  were  duly  received. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Ifeel  every  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  which  you 
marked  as  particularly  confidential.  One  of  its  topics  svill  be  attended  to, 
and  the  euil  corrected. 

"  Your  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  boundary  question,  is  quite  judi  ■ 

'  On  the  pact  of  Maine,  the  com-  John  Otia.  On  the  part  of  Massachu- 
missioners  were,  WiHiam  Pitt  Preble,  Betts,  they  were  Abbott  Lawrence,  John 
Edward   Kavaiiagh.  Edward   Kent,   and    Mills,  and  Charles  Allen, 
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ciouB.  Tou  place  the  argument,  da  Tehiu  exterh,  handsomely  and  strongly. 
NeTertheless  I  must  tell  you,  in  particular  confidence,  that  I  hope  you  will 
forbtar  t4>pT£»»  the  tearch  after  maps  in  England  or  eltemhere.  Our  strength 
is  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 

"  The  commissioners  presented  themselves  y^terday,  and  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  them  to-day.  They  appear  disposed  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  appointment.  Mr.Preble's  appointment  excited  some  fears, 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  old  wounds.  But  so  far  he  manifests  no 
improper  temper  or  feeling.  Lord  Ashburton  is  looking  daily  for  his  final 
inatruetiona.  On  their  arrival,  we  can  decide  in  twenty-four  hours  whether 
there  will  be  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  There  must  be  mutual  cessions. 
We  must  have  more  or  less  of  the  strip  lying  west  of  St.  John's.  The  im- 
portance of  this,  in  order  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
38  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  is  incalculable;  its  importance  to  England 
nothing ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  inhabitants,  from  a  little  above 
Woodstock  to  the  river,  are  as  willing  to  be  on  one  side  as  the  other.  I 
pray  you  to  state  this  matter  pointedly  and  urgently  to  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
for  I  greatly  fear  that,  unless  Lord  Ashburton  is  left  at  liberty  in  this  par- 
ticular, there  is  danger  of  hia  retnming  to  England  re  mfata 

"Let  me  repeat,  the  great  otg'ect  is  to  show  mutual  concession,  and 
granting  of  what  may  be  regarded  in  the  liglit  of  equivalenU  The  absolute 
value  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point  of  interest. 

"Tours  faithfiilly  always, 

"  D.  W. 

"Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  negotiations  began  officially  by  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  which 
he  said — there  was  no  occasion  to  revive  the  old  controversy — 
the  arguments  had  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  farther  discussion  of  disputed  claims  -would  be  unprofitablR. 
A  course  of  conciliation  and  compromise  was  necessary,  and  a 
purely  conventional  boundary  was  the  only  practicable  one. 
He  would,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  dispute  had 
not  originated  with  England,  in  1814,  aa  some  had  asserted,  bnt 
dated  from  the  very  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  His  wish  now 
was  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  not 
to  urge  the  old  claims  of  his  Government.  Mr.  "Webster  and 
Ix)rd  Ashburton  had  a  personal  conference  on  the  18th  of 
June;  and,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Webster's  invitation,  his 
lordship  put  in  writing  two  or  three  days  afterward  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  line.  He 
began  by  alluding  to  his  own  efforts  to  promote  cordial  relations 
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between  tlie  two  countries,  and  expressing  liis  desire  to  deal 
with  the  present  question  in  the  most  frank  and  open  manner. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  ITSS  could  not  be 
executed,  and  concession  and  eompromiae  were  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  points  to  be  kept  in  view  were  the  attainment  of  a 
good  boundary-line,  an  open  communication  between  British 
colonies,  and  the  retention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  re- 
gion under  the  Government  to  which  they  had  been  wont  to  pay 
allegiance.  Acres  of  land  were  not  what  he  sought  for  England 
— they  were  of  little  value  compared  to  the  objects  named.  He 
was  willing  to  concede  the  material  advantages,  and  retain  only 
what  was  essential  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  rightful  interests 
of  her  subjects.  He  thought  the  river  St.  John's  would  form  a 
good  boundary  from  its  intersection  with  the  dne  north  line 
coming  from  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  except  that  he 
had  settled  objections  to  dividing  what  was  known  as  "  the 
Madawaska  settlement,"  one  fourth  of  which  was  on  the  Maine 
side  of  that  stream.  He  could  not  "in  any  case  abandon  the 
obvious  interests  of  these  people."  He  gave  a  short  account  of 
these  settlements,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast 
them  off  from  the  British  colonies.  If  this  deviation  was 
allowed,  he  was  willing  to  surrender  the  disputed  strip  along 
the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  included  Eouee's  Point. 
This  was  a  valuable  concession,  and  he  was  determined  that 
America  should  be  satisfied.  Another  concession  which  he  was 
ready  to  make,  was  the  privilege  of  floating  timber  dowTi  the  St. 
.John's  to  its  mouth,  free  of  duty,  and  under  no  restrictions  not 
put  upon  that  from  New  Bnmswick. 

At  this  point  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  case  of  the 
Creole  appear  to  have  again  endangered  a  misunderstanding, 
which  threatened  to  frustrate  the  whole  object  of  the  special 
mission.  An  energetic  remonstrance  and  explanation  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which 
he  was  directed  to  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  corrected  this  diffi- 
culty in  part : 


T.] 
"  Defaktiibst  of  State,  WigHraGTOK,  June  aS,  184*. 

R  Sir:  I  had  fully  hoped  to  bs  able  to  assure  you,  by  this 
;hat  we  wers  in  a  fair  way  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conRlusion 
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upon  all  the  subjects  intrusted  to  Lord  Ashburton's  negotiation.  But  I 
am  pained  to  say  tliat  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Our  movement  for 
the  last  ten  days,  if  any  has  been  made,  has  been  rather  backward.  Tho 
boundary  business  ia  by  no  means  in  a  highly  promising  state — so  mar.y 
difficulties  arise,  not  only  between  ns  and  England,  but  between  us  and 
the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States  themselves — 
and  other  questions  are  still  less  so.  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Ashburton'a 
recent  instructions,  but  he  appears  to  me,  certainly,  to  be  under  restraints 
not  heretofore  apparently  felt  by  him.  What  increases  tho  embarrassment 
and  renders  a  iailure  more  probable,  is  his  great  unwillingness  to  stay 
longer  in  tiie  country.  The  President  has  desired  a  personal  interview 
with  liim,  which  has  been  had,  and  the  President  has  pressed  upon  him  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  staying  till  every  effort  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  his  mission  shall  have  been  exhausted.'  The  Pre^dent 
feels,  what  all  must  feel,  that  if  the  mission  should  return,  rehii  infeetis, 
the  relations  of  the  two  coimtries  will  be  more  than  ever  embarrassed. 

"  I  think  we  have  much  reason  to  regret,  if  not  some  right  to  com- 
plain, that,  in  regard  to  the  delicat*  questions  growing  out  of  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole,  we  have  been  strangely  misunderstood.  The  Lords 
took  up  tho  subject  of  the  Creole,  apparently  with  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  or  said  by  us,  and  argued  and  decided  questions 
which  we  had  never  raised  or  thought  of  raising,  and  that  misapprehen- 
sion seems  to  have  run  through  all  subsequent  considerations  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  did  not  make  any  demand  for  fugitive  slaves ;  no  such  thing; 
we  well  know  that  when  slaves  get  on  British  ground,  they  are  iree.  Noi' 
have  we  ever  asked  England  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  by  treaty  which 
should  interfere  with  this  general  principle  of  English  law.  Nor  do  we,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  demand  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  You  quote  Lord  Aberdeen  as  saying,  '  You  do  not  yourselves 
give  np  mutineers  to  be  punished.'  Certainly  we  do  not,  nor  do  we  sur- 
render other  offenders,  unless  in  virtue  of  special  stipulations  by  treaty. 
But  we  think  a  proper  convention  for  the  extradition  of  offenders  charged 
with  high  crimes  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such 
crimes,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  a  provision  would  have  nothing  in  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Its  benefits  would  be  equal  and  alike  to  both  parties.  All 
along  the  inland  frontier  the  necessity  for  some  mutual  r^ulation  of  this 
kind  is  severely  felt,  and  cases  calling  for  such  regulations  are  also  con- 
stantly arising  on  the  high-seas.  It  is  now  only  a  few  months  since  an 
English  subject,  charged  with  mutiny,  was  demanded  of  the  authorities 
of  Charleston,  and  could  not  be  surrendered. 

"  It  certamh  is  not  becoming  between  two  nations,  such  as  England 
and  the  United  States,  that  one  should  mike  its  territories  an  asylum  for 

'   It  IS   a  fact   which  Mr  Webster    Ashhurton  to   remain,   was  moat   skil 
always    aoknowledgpd     thit    PreaidLnt    fulh  and  happily  used. 
Tyler's    address     in    pereualiDg    Lcrd 
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the  perpetratore  of  any  enormity  of  yiolente  and  blood,  who  may  flee  to 
it  from  the  other.  If  this  state  of  things  continue,  its  continuance  will 
not  be  onr  fiinlt,  nor  its  conseijnenees  whatever  they  may  he,  chargeable 
lo  our  account.  It  is  our  desire  to  eitahlish  a  fair  just,  and  well-con- 
sidered rule  for  mutual  extradition,  and  the  option  hes  with  England  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  it.  But  at  any  rat«  we  wish  to  he  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  demand  the  restitution  of 
fligitiTe  slaves;  that,  without  treaty  stipnlationB  to  that  effect,  wo  do  not 
demand,  and  shall  not  demand,  the  surrender  of  criminals  fleeing  from 
justice.  But  all  this  is  qnite  remote  from  what  we  firmly  hold  to  be 
our  rights,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  in  snch  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  of  vessels  carried  into 
British  ports  by  violence  or  stress  of  weather,  we  insist  that  there  shall  bo 
no  interference  from  the  land,  with  the  relation  or  personal  condition  of 
those  on  board,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  conntry ;  that  vessels 
under  such  circumstances  shall  enjoy  the  common  laws  of  hospitality, 
subjected  to  no  force,  entitled  to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  neces- 
sities relieved,  and  to  pursue  their  voyage  without  molestation.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  cases  giving  rise  to  these  questions  may  not  hereafter  often 
occur.  I  think  they  will  not.  Tet,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  quieting  of  excited  apprehensions,  allaying 
resentments,  and  giving  just  security  for  the  future,  that  some  regular 
stipulation  he  entered  into,  or,  at  least,  some  authentic  declaration  given 
that  the  British  colonial  authorities  shall  be  made  to  respect  the  rules 
which  usually  regulate  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  their  citizens, 
and  suhjects.  No  man  can  well  doubt  the  ueccssitj  of  this,  who  has  taken 
notice  of  certain  recent  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

"I  nnderatand  you  to  say,  in  your  last  private  letter,  that,  in  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  said  that  wo  must 
guard  ourselves  against  occurrences  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  by 
'  convoy.'  I  do  not  comprehend  him,  and  possibly  you  misunderstood  his 
expression.  He  could  not  mean,  certainly,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  a  govern- 
ment should  convoy  its  own  coasting  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  that  con- 
voy was  a  natural  security  against  those  accidents  at  sea  which  sometimes 
compel  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  another  nation. 

"  A  general  feeling  prevaQs  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  no 
doubt,  both  North  and  South,  that  all  questions  will  be  amicably  settled 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Aahburton's  mission.  His  lordship's  frank 
and  candid  manner,  his  great  intelligence  and  practical  ability,  and  the 
apparent  justness  and  moderation  of  his  views  and  principles,  have  con- 
spired to  conduct  the  public  mind  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  public 
mind  desires  that  result,  and  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  the  state 
of  things  which  will  naturally  follow  it  But  if  the  negotiation  fail,  if 
uuespected  obstacles  be  interposed,  if  what  has  been  considered  quite  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  be  not  attdned,  if  the  boundary  question  he  put 
into  another  endless  series  of  surveys,  explorations,  arbitrations,  and  urn- 
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pirages,  if  we  are  left  only  to  understand  that  our  coasting  trade  through 
the  Bahama  Channel  can  no  otherwise  enjoy  ordinary  safety  than  as  we 
put  it  under  convoy,  a  mission,  the  institution  of  which  was  bailed  as  a 
bright  harbinger  of  the  restoration  of  perfect  amity  and  harmony  between 
the  two  coimtriea,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  sure  the  best  disposi- 
tion has  prevailed,  will  only  have  terminated  in  leaving  things  much  worse 
than  it  found  them.  I  hardly  see  how  this  bad  result  is  to  be  prevented, 
unless  we  can  succeed  in  beseeching  Lord  Ashburtnn  to  delay  Wa  return 
another  month,  in  the  hope  that  the  cloud  on  his  brow  may  be  dissipated 
by  the  next  communication  from  home. 

"  I  have  marked  this  letter  private,  as  it  is  in  answer  to  a  private  letter 
of  yours;  but  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen;  notwithstanding  that  his  lordship  may  receive 
communications  from  Lord  Ashburton,  covering  similar  accounts  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  hero,  and  the  state  of  things  existing. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  always  faithfully  yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Webster  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  Marsh- 
field  agent,  in  wMeh  the  treatment  of  every  field,  down  to 
the  most  minute  of  the  operations  of  farming,  was  duly 
directed,  Marshfield,  in  truth,  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts  for  many  hours,  even  amidst  the  greatest  affairs  of 
state.  To  write  and  to  receive  letters  about  what  was  going 
on  there,  was  his  recreation  while  absent.  Once  in  the 
course  of  this  spring  he  managed  to  be  there  for  a  short 
time.  This  purpose  he  announced  in  a  humorous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Edward  Curtis ;  and,  after  he  had  been  there  some  days, 
lie  sent  to  the  same  lady  that  graphic  description  of  the  place, 
which  has  been  heretofore  published  in  his  printed  corre- 
spondence, but  which  may  well  be  repeated  here. 


[TOl 

(Pnvafe.    fW  Be  partkular.) 

"WisniHGTO!",  M'as4,im, 

"  My  dear  Lady  :  I  must  tel!  you,  as  one  of  the  secreta  of  diplomacy, 
but  a  secret  which  all  the  world,  I  believe,  already  knows,  that  I  am  to  be 
your  way  two  or  three  days  hence,  on  a  flying  visit  to  Massachusetts.  The 
'candid  public'  suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  am  going  to  confer  with  Gov- 
ernor Davis  and  others  on  the  boundary  question,  to  consult  tbe  shipping 
interest  of  the  North  about  the  right  of  search,  etc.,  whereas  I  am  really 
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going  for  the  change,  to  get  away  from  my  table  for  a  few  days,  see  a  few 
friends  in  New  York,  aa  many  in  Boston,  and,  as  the  great  object  of  all, 
see  Seth  Peterson,  and  catch  one  trout.  I  shall  probably  arrive  in  New 
York  late  in  the  evening,  and  shall  go  to  the  Astor  House.  The  Boston 
boat  not  going  tDl  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  shall  have  a  long  morning. 
My  puxpoae  is  to  avoid  seeing  people,  and  so  I  shall  set  out  to  go  to  Mor- 
risania,  but  shall  be  very  likely,  nevertheleis,  to  stop  at  your  house,  and 
if  yon  can  keep  yonr  husband  at  home  we  can  have  a  little  talk.  I  will 
give  him  notice,  if  possible,  one  day  previous  to  my  departure.  In  troth, 
I  am  waiting  pzineipally  for  news  from  Rhode  Island. 

"  I  have  a  number  of  things  to  talk  over  with  Mr.  Curtis.  I  believe  he 
will  live  a  thousand  years,  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies. 

"My  wife  is  well.  The  two  boys  are  well.  Edward  is  going  to  be 
somebody,  if  one  of  the  Miss  Bayards  does  not  deprive  him  of  intellect. 
They  arc  beautiful  girls ;  but  atill,  the  mother  is  like  the  mother  of  mankind : 

" '  The  bireat  of  her  ddnglitern,  Eve : ' 

see  Milton,  not  Shakespeare.    Thej  have  all  gone  to ,  but  to  return 

"  But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  diacourse — by-the-way,  threads  often 
become  long  yams — Caroline  ia  well ;  her  babies  are  well ;  and  Master  Dan 
is  another  Jndge  Story.  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  weU ;  the  nurse  is  well ;  we  are 
all  well,  down  even  to  my  noble  collection  of  cacklera  in,  the  poultry  javd. 
But  the  season  advances ;  summer  is  coming,  according  to  the  almanac, 
and  yet  ovx  only  warmth  ia  before  a  good  fire.  But  still,  as  May  is  here, 
and  June  in  aight,  we  all  begin  to  think  of  flight  I  It  is  merciful  in  Provi- 
dence to  change  the  seasons  so  that  men,  and  even  women  too,  may  find 
some  escuse  for  change  also. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  talks  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Julia,  of  Marshfield ; 
Caioline,  of  Nahant,  Newport,  Watertown ;  Fletcher,  of  staying  where  he 
is;  Edward,  of  MarshBeld.  Adieu,  I  must  close  this  letter  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  or  lose  the  mail.  Read  Poindexter ;  such  men  as  '  Curtis  and 
Webster,'  "Yours, 

"Daniel  WEisaTKU." 


[TO    ME.  FLETCHER   WEBBTEE,] 
"MiBSartELD,  Saturflay  Morning,  Man  '1,  ISK,  half-past  i. 

"Mtdbar  Son:  I  had  a  note  from  you  last  evening,  and  am  glad 
all  are  well  at  the  department.  I  am  recruiting  in  health  and  strength 
very  fast,  and  find  it  most  delightful  to  be  here.  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band are  with  me.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and  we  had  a  frost 
last  night.  The  grass  is  white  on  the  lawn  this  moment;  I  fear  injury 
to  the  fruit. 

"  Marshfield  never  looked  so  well,  Peterson  and  I  have  talked  over 
politics.     He  says  the  fault  is  m  Congress;  that  ilr.  Tyler  is  not  to  blame 
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for  being  President,  and  that  they  ought  to  take  right  ho!d,  man  fashion, 
and  do  up  the  public  business. 

"I  'am  going  out  this  morning  to  wet  a  line.  My  chief  concern  is 
about  your  mother's  health,  Julia  wrote  her  last  night,  and  I  shall  write 
to-morrow. 

"  Show  her  this.  1  wish  most  eameatly  she  was  here ;  she  would  soon 
be  well.  Ton  mention  that  she  has  had  recourse  to  the  physicians,  I  shall 
be  hastening  back,  if  I  do  not  hear  of  her  being  better  soon, 

" Pray  show  these  letters  to  the  President;  they  prove  that  Maine  is 
doing  well.    I  have  attended  to  that  business  thoroughly. 

'"  D.  W. 
"P.  S.— I  care  nothing  for  such  fellows  as  G D ." 


[to  mes.  edwakd  cuETis.j 
(Ihco  eheeii  of  confidential  matter.) 

MASStrriELD  Ifai/X  1S43 

"  Bear  Mbs  Curtis  Ton  are  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  w  lio 
have  not  seen  Mirshfield  It  would  be  cruel  to  speak  of  its  beauties  if 
your  fate,  in  thii  respect,  were  irreversible  But  as  jou  maj  and  I  trust 
do,  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  beholdmg  it,  I  tnntt  prepare  vou  tor 
something  like  an  ecstasy     And  yet  a  smgle  si^ht  n  ould  hardh  produce 


that  effect.  Superficial  observers  see  nothing  in  Marshtteld  but  rocks,  and 
sands,  and  desolation;  as  one  uninitiated  runs  hia  eye  over  the  picture  of 
an  old  master,  and  wonders  what  folks  can  see  that  is  pleasing  in  such  a 
gnm  and  melancholy  looking  thing.  Maishfleld  is  to  be  studied.  Do 
not  come,  therefore,  without  weeks  before  you.     Some  may  tell  you  that 
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ita  excellence  is  like  transcendentalism,  so  refined  and  invisible  as  to  hang 
on  the  Terj  verge  of  nonsense  or  nonentity.  But  these  are  malignant  per- 
sons and  not  to  be  believed. 

"And  now,  from  generalities  to  facts.  An  oid-faahioned  two-story 
house,  with  piazza  (stoop  ?)  all  round  it,  stands  on  a  gentle  rising,  facing 
due  south,  and  distant  fifty  rods  from  the  road,  which  runs  in  front 
Beyond  the  road  ia  a  ridge  of  hilly  land,  not  very  high,  covered  with  oak 
wood,  runnmg  in  the  same  direction  as  the  road,  and  leaving  a  little 
depression,  or  break,  exactly  opposite  the  house,  through  which  the 
southern  breezes  fan  us  of  an  afternoon.  I  feel  them  now  coming,  not 
over  beds  of  violets,  but  over  Plymouth  Bay,  ftesh,  if  not  fragrant.  A 
carriage-way  leads  from  the  road  to  the  house,  not  bold  and  impudent, 
right  up  straight  to  the  Iront  door,  like  the  march  of  a  column  of  soldiers, 


but  winding  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground,  sheltering  it'ielf  amrng 
trees  and  hedges,  and  getting  possession  at  last,  more  by  grace  than  force 
as  other  achievements  are  best  made.  Two  other  houses  are  in  sight  one 
a  farm-house,  cottage-built,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  so  covere  1  up  in  on 
orchard  as  to  be  hardly  visible;  the  other  a  little  farther  off  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  to  the  left  on  the  road,  very  neat  and  pretty,  with  a 
beantifiil  field  of  grass  by  its  aide.  Opposite  the  eaat  window  of  the  east 
front  room  stands  a  noble  spreading  elm  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
Beyond  that  is  the  garden  sloping  to  the  eist  and  runnmg  down  till  the 
tide  washes  its  lower  wall  Back  of  tha  housi,  ari,  «uch  ■(ul^ar  things  as 
bams;  and  on  the  other  side  that  i«  to  the  north  and  northwest  is  a 
fresh-water  pond  of  some  extent  with  green  ijrxss  growing  down  to  its 
mai^n,  and   a  good  walk   all  ronl  it    on   one  silc  the  iialk   passing 
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through  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  planted  by  the  same  hand  that  now  indites 
this  eloquent  description.  Tliis  pond  is  Beparated  on  the  east  by  a  cause- 
way from  the  marshes  and  the  salt  water,  and  over  this  causeway  is  the 
WDmmon  passage  to  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  liirm,  I  say  nothing  of 
orchards,  and  copsea,  and  clumps,  interspersed  over  the  lawn,  bejmuse 
such  things  may  be  seen  in  vulgar  places.  But  now  comes  the  climax. 
From  the  doors,  ftom  the  windows,  and,  still  better,  from  twenty  little 
elevations,  all  of  which  are  close  by,  you  see  the  ocean,  a  mile  off,  reposing 
in  calm,  or  terrific  in  storm,  as  the  case  may  be.  There,  you  have  now 
Marshfleld,  and  let  us  recapitulate :  1,  The  ocean ;  as  to  that,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  enough  is  said.  2.  A  dry  and  pure  air ;  not  a  bog,  nor  a  ditch, 
nor  an  infernal  gutter,  in  five  miles;  not  a  particle  of  exhalation  but  from 
the  ocean  and  a  running  New  England  stream,  3.  A  walk  of  a  mile, 
always  fit  for  ladies'  feet,  when  not  too  wet,  through  the  orchard  and  the 
belt,  4.  Five  miles  of  excellent  hard  beach  driving  on  the  sea-shore, 
commencing  a  mile  and  a  half  (com  the  house.  5.  A  region  of  pine  forest 
three  miles  back,  dark  and  piny  in  appearance  and  in  smell,  as  you  ever 
witnessed  in  the  remotest  interior. 

"But  I  must  pause,  or  I  shall  diminish  too  much  the  list  of  things 
which  you  will  see  when  jou  come,  and  which  you  had  not  heard  of. 

"  I  have  been  here,  dear  Mrs.  Curtis,  eight  days,  with  tolerable  weather 
and  enjoying  good  health.  But  my  family  is  not  here;  my  wife  has  been 
a  good  deal  ill  since  I  left  Washington,  though  I  believe  she  is  now  quite 
recovered.  I  have  done  fishing  and  tront^-catching ;  have  taken  leave  of 
Beth  Peterson;  the  household  is  pretty  much  dispersed,  except  Charles 
and  me,  and  I  go  to  Boston  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  written  you  this 
letter,  partly  that  Mr.  Curtis  might  have  something  to  laugh  at,  and  partly 
to  show  how  good  an  account  may  be  written  of  rather  a  poor  subject. 

"  Say  to  Mr,  Curtis  that  I  believe  I  shall  get  through  with  the  Maine 
affiiir,  which  has  given  me  no  little  trouble,  and  hope  to  leave  Boston 
early  next  week  for  the  South. 
"  37(ft.— P.  S.— At  Mr.  Paige's. 

"  I  came  up  this  morning  and  found  all  well  at  Mr.  Paige's  and  Julia's, 
and  have  a  very  good  letter  from  my  wife.  So  I  feel  rather  well.  I  have 
not  told  you  that  Mrs.  Paige  and  her  son  Willie,  and  Julia  and  her  two 
babies,  made  me  a  visit  at  Marshfield.  Julia's  children  are  full  of  ancestral 
beauty,  and  she  is  as  handsome  as  a  picture.  She  is  rather  thin,  which 
makes  her  eyes  look  as  large  as  Juno's,  while  her  complexion  indicates 
perfect  health. 

"  So  no  more  at  present. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

On  tlie  return  ot  Kr.  Webster  to  Washington,  Lord  Asli- 
biirton's  letters  of  the  13th  and  21st  of  June  were  communi- 
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cated  to  the  Maine  commissioners,  and  Mr,  Webster  lieard  from 
them  on  the  29th. 

They  were  ready,  they  said,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  what 
■was  necessary  or  convenient  for  purposes  of  communication  be- 
tween her  colonies,  but  nothing  to  her  claim  of  a  right  to  the 
disputed  territory.  Their  conviction  that  the  whole  belonged 
to  the  United  States  was  complete  and  unshaken.  If  includ- 
ing within  the  limits  of  British  territory  that  portion  of  the 
Madawasba  settlement  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  St,  John's 
was  a  sine  qua  Tum,  there  was  an  end  of  negotiation  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  They  could  not  entertain  such  a  propo- 
sition. If,  by  the  "  upper  St.  John's,"  Lord  Ashburton  meant 
the  western  branch,  it  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  boundary 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  which  they  contended  was 
the  real  "  upper  St.  John's."  They  then  proceeded  to  show,  by 
reference  to  maps  and  docnments,  that  the  commissioners  of 
1783  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  line  which  they  were 
tracing,  and  clearly  set  it  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  furthermore 
that  it  exactly  corresponded  with  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  allow  free  communication 
between  the  British  colonies,  and  with  that  in  view  would  sug- 
gest the  following  conventional  line :  The  due  north  line  of 
the  treaty,  from  the  source  of  the  St,  Croix  to  the  St.  John's, 
continued  along  the  centre  of  that  stream  to  a  point  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska ;  thence  a  direct  line  along 
this  latter  stream,  leaving  the  whole  valley  for  the  route  to 
Canada,  until  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake  was  reached;  thence 
westward  to  the  place  where  the  St.  Francis  empties  its  waters 
into  Lake  Pohenagamook,  and  thence  continuing  in  the  same 
direct  line  to  the  highlands  separating  the  watere  which  flow 
into  the  river  Du  Loup  from  those  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Francis,  and  so  along  these  highlands,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  This  fiimished  free  communication  to  the 
provinces,  and  a  good  natural  boundary.  As  the  English  envoy 
had  no  power  to  grant  them  any  equivalents,  they  were  not 
bound  to  give  up  any  territory ;  what  they  gave  up  by  this  line 
was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  by  granting  the  desired  means 
of  communication.     The  people  of  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
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they  said,  could  choose  their  side  of  the  river,  but,  in  case  the 
transfer  of  territory  was  made,  all  grants  of  land  made  to  them 
in  New  Brunswick  should  be  confirmed.' 

Mr.  Webster  communicated  this  paper  to  Xord  Ashburton, 
with  his  oivn  comments,  on  the  8th  of  July.  lie  said  that  lie 
was  desirous  of  abstaining  from  all  controversy  on  the  disputed 
claims,  but  would  say  that  the  feeling  was  strong  and  universal 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  1T83,  and  that  that  instrument  was  entirely  sus- 
ceptible of  a  clear  construction.  The  northwest  angle  of  Kova 
Scotia  was  to  be  found  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands, 
which  separated  the  streams  flowing  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,     Ad- 


t  the  t 


e  when  the  n 


thu8  getting  bnck  into  the  renewal  of 
the  nrgument  on  the  soundness  of  the 
claim  of  the  Slate  of  M^ne,  the  weither 
was  intensely  hot.  The  following  anius- 
ii^  prirate  notes,  from  Lord  Ashburton 
to  Mc.  Webater,  are  selected  from  a  great 
number  which  were  continilallj  passing 
between  them ; 

Private. 


take  their  departure  aV 


-e^nmptionthatlhi 


Ibave  bad  this  moiniiiK  a  I ^ 

nith  Mc.  SayaDHsh,  and  I  should  Itbe  k 
nuDicale  to  yon  what  pa^eed.  If  jon  an 
onie  this  BTenlng,  I  wUl  call  on  jon.  ] 
i  him  a  aenHibleriiberal  man. 


lb  releaeed. 

eliEBtflbrdr 

my  niirbts  in  a  Bleeideu  tereT. 
sbaU  poBltlTelr  not  ontHre  thlg  a£. 
to  tie  much  pmlon^fld.    T  bad  h 


o  Udi  loastlng:.    Could  }-< 

SroBv  uiuiu  to  come  to  Uie  point,  and  e. 
bar  WB  can  or  oannot  agree  ?    I  rtn  n 
Bee  why  I  ahoold  he   lEcpt  waitlni^ 


Be  gcntlcmeD  whiWi  jon  app 
una  ghai]  hs  prepared. 


rith  the  mere  dlfflcnltTee  or  the  case  Itself 
'raj  BBTe  me  tmsa  these  profound  polltlclaps, 
)t  my  nerves  will  not  stand  bo  mncb  cunning 

"Ever,  Biy  dear  elr,  yours  sincerely, 


"  loB  promised  to  procnre  for  me  the 
Oregon  report ;  If  you  have  it,  pray  send  it 


id  SBttlement/if  yoo'aeB  an/lhl"i> 
L, — 11.  in  my  ^ong 


[  t^ink,  fimnwant  OT^fHgence. 
"As  yoD  know  Ibat  my  object,  Ijka 


very  objectionable  In  my  long  paper,  pray 
Bend  !t  hack.  If  not,  pray  keep  moyina  with 
(he  least  poBsIhlB  dslay. 

aper,  but 

,  ana  keep  my  temper. 
'•Yours  kind] 
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mitting  the  doubt  as  to  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  highlands  claimed  by  America,  as  those 
of  the  treaty,  contained  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  them  from  those  flowing  in  tlie 
opposite  direction ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  certainties,  this 
controlled  all  uncertainties.  Here  was  a  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion between  two  systems  of  streams,  and  no  third  class  was 
alluded  to,  as  those  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs.  He  did  not  doubt  Lord  Ashburton's  motives  in 
accepting  the  mission,  and  freely  acknowledged  his  candor,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  constrained  to  say  that  there  were  in- 
superable objections  to  the  line  which  he  had  proposed.  There 
could  be  no  gi-eat  hardship  inflicted  on  the  settlers  upon  the 
Madawaska  by  a  division  of  that  territory.  He  argued  strongly 
in  favor  of  natural  barriers,  so  long  as  they  were  practicable; 
but  when  the  stream  made  a  sudden  turn,  leaving  a  large  extent 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  north,  it  could 
no  longer  be  followed.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bound- 
ary conforming  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Maine  commis- 
sioners. The  strip  to  the  north  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  !Ngw  York  was  of  some  value,  he  said,  but  would  be  no  rec- 
ompense to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

Lord  Aahburton  replied  on  the  11th  of  July.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  geographical  discussion  would  not  be  renewed,  but  had 
supposed  that  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  revive  old  disputes.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  new  discovery  that  the  Madawaska  was  the  real  upper  St. 
John's.  The  proposed  northwest  angle  of  INova  Scotia  he  did  not 
think  so  certain,  and  it  did  not  in  fact  correspond  to  the  point 
formerly  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  And  any  such  point  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  cited  several  occasions  on  which 
it  had  been  admitted  to  he  impossible  to  conform  to  the  treaty. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  negotiations,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  claim  that  any  of  the  disputed  ten-itory  belonged 
indisputably  to  either  party.  He  thought  the  commissioners  of 
1783  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  had 
designated  a  line  (separating  streams,  etc.)  which  could  not  be 
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laid  down.  He  regrete  the  controversy  thiie  begun,  and  ia  sorry 
they  are  still  so  far  apart.  He  reiterates  his  objection  to  divid- 
ing the  Madawaska  settlement,  but  intimates  a  possible  conces- 
eion.  The  arbitrary  line  proposed  by  the  Maine  commissioners 
was,  however,  wholly  inadmissible.  He  speaks  of  the  little  value 
of  the  land  north  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  This  he  considered  a 
fall  equivalent  for  the  territory.  He  closes  with  an  expression 
of  his  belief  that  they  could  conduct  the  negotiations  much  bet- 
ter by  personal  conference. 

Three  months  had  thus  passed  since  Lord  Ashburton's  arri- 
val at  Washington,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  Maine  com- 
missioners and  the  English  envoy  could  not  agree  upon  a  line. 
The  principal  difSculty  of  the  case  arose  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  concession  of  territory  which  Maine  was  asked  to  make, 
Great  Britain  could  give  no  equivalent  that  would  enure  exclu- 
sively to  that  State.  In  this  attitude  of  the  negotiation,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  sat  di>wn  together  in  the  State 
Department  to  consider  what  could  bo  done.  The  result  of 
their  numerous  conferences  was,  that  they  agreed  how  the  whole 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  ought  to  be  adjusted.  They 
thought  it  best  to  run  a  line  tlu-ough  the  disputed  territory, 
which  would  give  seven-twelfths  of  it  in  quantity  to  the  United 
States,  equal  in  value  to  four-iifths  of  the  whole.  As  the 
equivalents  for  the  surrender  of  the  residue,  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  England,  it  was  determined,  first,  that  the  use 
of  the  river  St.  John's  should  be  open  for  the  conveyance,  to  tide- 
water, of  tho  timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches,  free  from 
all  discriminating  tolls,  impositions,  or  inabilities  of  any  kind, 
the  timber  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  British  colonial  timber ; 
second,  that  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  the  lands 
which  had  until  this  time  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  and  New  York,  but  which  a 
correct  ascertainment  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
called  for  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  would  throw  into  Canada, 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  privilege  of  carrying  timber  down  the  St.  John's  was 
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a  concession  by  England  of  something  lying  within  the  region 
claimed  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
other  cessions  by  England  would  ennre  partly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  but 
principally  to  the  United  States,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr, 
Webster  to  provide  an  equivalent  for  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  consent  to  establish  a  part  of  the 
boundary  west  of  the  St.  John's.  'No  mode  of  effecting  this 
was  practicable,  excepting  for  the  TTnited  States  to  pay  to 
those  States  a  compensation  in  money ;  and  this  Mr.  "Webster 
promptly  offered  to  do.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  them  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  In  this  mode,  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty  could  be  cut. 

Mr,  Webster  thereupon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States,  stating  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"  The  line  suggested,  with  the  compensations  and  equivalenta  which 
have  been  stated,  is  now  submitted  for  your  consideration.  That  it  is  all 
which  might  have  been  hoped  for^looking  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
claim,  can  hardly  be  said.  But,  as  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  of  such 
duration  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  aa  ei^nivalents  of  undoubted  value 
arc  offered,  as  longer  postponement  and  delay  would  lead  to  further  incon- 
venience, and  to  the  incurring  of  further  expenses,  and  as  no  better  occa- 
sion, nor,  perhaps,  any  other  occasion,  for  settling  the  boundary  by  agree- 
ment, and  on  the  principle  of  equivalents,  is  ever  likely  to  present  itself, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  hopes  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  States  will  find  it  to  be  consistent  with  tlieir  duty  to  assent  to  the 
line  proposed,  and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  attending  the  proposition. 

'■  The  President  has  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  question,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  country,  and  such  aa  should 
preservetiierighta  and  interests  of  the  States  concerned.  From  the  moment 
of  the  announcement  of  Lord  Ashbnrton's  mission,  he  has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  pursue  a  course  the  most  respectful  toward  the  States,  and 
the  most  nsefiil  to  their  interests,  as  well  aa  tlie  most  becoming  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Government.  He  will  be  happy  if  the  result 
shall  be  such  as  shall  satisfy  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  With  these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  no  more  advantageous  arrangement  can  be  made, 
the  subject  is  now  referred  to  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  commissioners." 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  States  finally  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  and  thus  the  ohstaciea  to  the  settlement  of  the 
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Northeastern  Boundary  were  removed.  Mr.  "Webster  and 
Lord  AahlDiirtoii  then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  boundary  through 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods,  and  to 
digest  the  whole  settlement  into  articles  for  the  treaty.  '  But 
when  the  iifth  article,  as  the  treaty  now  stands,  was  submitted 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  reciting  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Maiue  and  Massa- 
chusetts, he  presented  an  objection  to  it  in  a  private  note  to 
Mr.  Webster. 

[FKOM  lORD  ABHBURTOH.] 

•■Tuesilay  Nigbt. 

"Mt  dear  Mb.  Webster  :  I  have  read  through  your  very  able 
Creoliam,  and  hare  derived  much  information  and  no  little  amusement 
ftom  it  I  will  send  you  my  answer  to-morrow,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  conciliatory,  and,  if  possible,  short, 

"  But,  mj  dear  sir,  my  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  money  clause  in  our 
treaty,  from  which  you  must  Bomeliow  contrive  to  relieve  it,  I  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
money  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  This  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  done  by  a  statement  to  Congress,  of  the  esistence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  which  it  would  be  most  impertinent  that  Great  Britain  should 
interfere,  I  certainly  knew  that  there  was  to  bo  a  payment,  but  until  yes- 
terday I  had  no  idea  that  this  was  to  make  any  part  of  the  treaty  with  ua. 
Further,  I  foresee  endless  di£B.ciiltie3  and  delays  from  this  ill-contrived 
arrangement.  The  treaty  must  pass  the  lower  as  well  aa  upper  House,  and 
what  would  require  only  a  few  days  may  be  prolonged  for  as  many  months. 
One  M.  C,  to  whom  this  secret  was  known  told  me  that  it  might  not  be  of 
importance  with  respect  to  amount,  but  that  a  great  constitution  ilqupstion 
was  involved,  viz.,  the  question  of  Jay's  treaty  over  again,  I  am  sure  this 
course  will  involve  us  in  difficulties,  setting  aside  the  consideration  thrt 
there  is  really  an  absurdity  in  putting  into  a  treaty  with  ns  your  bargam 
with  the  States.  I  must,  my  dear  sir,  beg  you  will  make  some  othir 
arrangement  for  these  payments.  "  Yours  ever, 

"A." 

Mr,  Webster,  however,  eatiafied  Lord  Ashburton  that  the 
article  ought  to  stand ;  that  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  in 
order  that  no  responsibility  might  appear  to  be  incurred  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  formal 
diplomatic  notes  were  interchanged,  explaining  that  this  article 
contained  nothing  that  could  be  so  construed.'  These  transac- 
'  Works,  tL,  280- 
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tions  relating  to  the  boundary  were  concluded  just  before  the 
9th  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  "Washington  ernbracea  two  other  subjects.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  What  was  at  first  called  the  right  of  search, 
and  afterward  came  to  be  denominated  the  right  of  visit,  was 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  detain  vessels  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  in  order  to  examine  their  papers,  and 
to  ascertahi  whether  they  were  entitled  to  wear  that  flag.  If 
they  were,  it  was  admitted  that  a  British  cruiser  could  not 
interfere  further,  because  no  treaty  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
by  mutual  search  and  seizure  of  each  other's  vessels.  The 
American  flag  was  fraudulently  used  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  in  order  to  cover  the  slave-trade ;  and 
it  appeared  to  the  English  Government  that  what  they  called  the 
right  of  search,  or  of  visit,  was  necessary  to  its  suppression,  and 
ought  to  be  c<!nceded  by  the  United  States.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  was  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  a  long  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  carried  on  between  Kr.  Stevenson  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord  Aberdeen  down  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Stevenson  left  England ;  the  United  States 
denying  the  existence  of  any  such  right  in  time  of  peace,  and 
refusing  to  concede  it. 

jilr.  Webster  entertained  tlie  opinion  from  the  first  that  this 
was  the  wrong  mode  in  which  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end.'  He 

'  Writing  W  Mr.  Everett  under  date  the  Bide  ul  tlie  nentml  and  the  minor  naval 

Of  April  26, 1812,  Mr.  Webster  said  :  fo7lh"f^o?S  "me  sST^!^  rt=ntoo°t  lag 

[TOifA.  B  EBET  .J  proceaa  of  chuige.     We   are  no  longer  a 

■'Wia.instiT«s,  April st.ifii.  minor  commercial  power,  nor  do  wo  know 

"  Mr  DEiR  Sir  :  General  CasB  and  Mr.  that  we  have  any  particular  exemption  from 

WheHton  have  nearly  overwhelmed  na  with  war,  if  war  ehonM  again  breakout.    We  see 


campiMdtious  o..  .uv  «.,u^  ..,.^u^..^  ,.,»>    .... ^ = — • r 

'-•—  "—■ lasea  which  vleld  aQ  Ihst  la  land  and  the  Tlnited  States  ghall  mahitaln,  (0 

„ii  tbe  olber  Bide.  a  limited  time,  each  an  independent  winadro 

Qnlte  a  breeze  Beema  to  have  heeneicl  ted  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  oomprlBlng  anch  , 


n  the  Continent  generallf,  li 

.__ JuintnpleTresty.sndthoprc'' 

aWlityof  our  aceeBsfon  to  it.    Here  we  i 

cahn,  and  intend  to  fulfll  our  duties,  withc,„.     , ., 

entering  Into  any  of  these  qnosHona,    Onr     ahip,  under  whatever  flag  ah 


gard  to  the^intini!eTresty,sndthoprob-     Iwflgreedot 
"    nr  aceeBslon  to  it.    Here  we  are     mandern  res 
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therefore  propceed  to  Lord  Ashburtoii  what  the  latter  called  his 
"cruising  convention,"  which  was  intended  to  render  nnneces- 
eary  any  assertion  or  denial  of  the  claim.'  This  was  to  consist 
of  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  that  each  Government  should  keep 
a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce  separately  and 
respectively  its  own  laws  against  the  slave-trade,  hut  in  mutual 
cooperation.  It  stands  as  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
poH  relating  to  the  interchange  of  orders  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  lord  Ashburton,  in  the  following  private  note  ; 

"My  DEAR  Mk.  Wkbsteb  :  As  my  coirKspon donee  with,  my  maatera 
mnat  be  made  up  this  evening,  I  should  have  made  yon  a  visit  this 
morning  if  I  were  not  waiting  for  one  from  Mr.  Lawrence  which  I  am  every 
moment  expecting.  When  he  leaves  me  I  hope  yon  will  permit  me  to  call 
on  yon,  for  a  few  last  words.  You  will  recollect  your  promise  to  let  mo 
have  our  cruising  treaty  as  corrected,  which  should,  I  think,  contain  n 
promise  to  concert  and  to  intercommunicate  instructions  to  onr  officcra  in 
command.  Thia  will  save  entering  upon  a  wide  field  of  detail  in  the  treaty 
itselt 

"  Can  any  thing  be  done  about  extradition  ? 

"Your  serrant, 

"Pray  give  yourself  no  further  trouble,  in  answering  this,  than  to  say 
when  and  where  I  may  call  on  you." 

The  other  subject  covered  by  the  treaty  was  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  charged  with  the  commission  of  certain  crimes ;  a 
provision  which  grew  out  of  the  case  of  the  Creole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  mutineers  and  murderers  who 
carried  this  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau  were  slaves,  a  misap- 
prehension arose  in  England  respecting  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  demanded  by  the  American  consul;  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  our  Southern  States,  great  Bensitiveness  was 
felt  under  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  English  law 
which  did  not  permit  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  to  be 

tothinkweUotit,  and  proboWv  will  write  to  otherpoirerto  do  that  (mnE.and  to  that  end 
Lord  Alwrdeen,  in  tegard  to  it,  bj  thiB  con-  to  make  visits  ofAmertcan  vessels,  or  Tcaeela 
teyance.  appearini  to  bo  ench,  neceaBsry.  Au  arraoga- 
"lahonldllkatoknowjonropliiioDoflt;  ment  oflhia  kind  will,  I  think,  be  aiccplafile 
bnt hive  inoBtp»rtli;iila^t<ireqQ«Bttliiit  JOB  liere.and  I  trast  will  prove  effectual.  If  11 
win  keep  it  In  TOunsl^  except  BO  tbr  SB  Lord  alionla  ao  prove,  we  BhaU  not  onljhave  tul- 
AbBrdflen  m>7  wtah  to  apeak  of  it  witb  yon.  filled  onr  anty,  ss  ciBBted  by  the  Treaty  of 
IdonotdBidre  that  thia  jmrpoBB  ahould  be  Ghent,  toward  England,  but  shaU  aleo  have 
B8  Uie  Channel  at  present.  Ibave  accompllBlied  an  object  greatly  deBired  by 
1 1  .1 — .-_  —  .h.  J^ nment  and  people  of  lals  conntry.-' 


known  serasB  Qie  Channel  at  present.  Ibave 
thourtit  It  a  more  manlr  and  elevated  pro- 
ceedlDK.  on  onr  part,  to  make  proTlelan  in 
IUb  my  to  execiite  ourtowa,  thui  to  aak  an- 
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enforced  or  recognized  on  British  soil.  Our  Government  was 
pressed,  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  interest,  to  make  this 
case  tlie  occasion  for  some  provision  which  wonld  enable  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  require  their  extradition.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  Mr,  Webster,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Everett,  pointedly  and  emphatically  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
the  passengers  of  the  Creole  had  been  demanded  as  slaves,  and 
that  he  made  it  known  in  the  most  nnequivocal  manner  that 
they  had  been  demanded  as  vmitmeers  and  murderers.  The 
occurrence  itself  suggested  to  Mr.  Webster  the  importance  of  a 
treaty  stipulation  for  the  international  extradition  of  persons 
charged  with  crime ;  and  it  was  on  this  that  he  insisted  in  his 
letters  to  Mr,  Everett  already  quoted. 

When  the  case  of  the  Creole  came,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  to  handle  it,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government  lest  something  should  creep  in  to 
impair  the  principle  of  their  law  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  Lord  Ashburton  at  once  made 
known  his  inability  to  make  any  concession  on  that  point ;  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  his  part,  was  fully  agreed  that  there  might  be 
a  separate  stipulation  by  treaty  to  comprehend  only  fugitives 
charged  with  crime.  The  following  private  note,  without 
date,  from  Lord  Ashburton,  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"  Dear  Sib  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Calliouu  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  hour  he  mentions,  and  I  wish  I  knew  any  tJiing  very  satisfactory  to 
surest  or  propose  in  the  matter  of  the  Creole,  which  ends  iu  being  my 
greatest  difficulty ;  but  I  will  Bee  what  may  be  done. 

"  I  fear  that  Mr.  Legar6'3  proposal  will  not  answer.  It  leaves  open  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  on  my  side.  I  apprehend  we  shall  make  nothing 
of  any  article  for  this  purpose,  and  that  what  ia  done  must  be  done  by 

"  I  have  had  my  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  Maine,  and  I  incline 
to  think  they  will  consent  to  omr  line.  I  explained  that  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  line,  and  that  they  must  therefore  say  yes  or  no.  I  also  pressed  an 
early  answer  through  yOQ,  which  I  believe  you  will  receive  this  evening  or 
to-morrow.  "  Your  servant, 

"  ASHBTJKTON." 

Tlie  result  of  their  personal  conferences  was,  that  every 
thing  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  which  could  bi]id  Great 
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Britain  to  the  extradition  of  persons  escaping  from  American 
vessels,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  claimed  as  slaves ;  that 
the  case  of  the  Creole,  so  far  aa  it  was  a  case  of  slaves  escap- 
ing from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  colonial  port,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  correspondence  ;  and  that  the 
treaty  itself  should  contain  ample  provision  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  persons  charged  with  certain  enumerated  crimes. 
This  provision  became  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  It  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  nations  a  new  feature,  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  enlightened  states.  This  great 
advance  in  civilization  is  due  entirely  to  Kr.  "Webster's  fore- 
cast, and  to  the  perseverance  with  which  he  eliminated  from 
the  case  of  the  Creole  the  question  which  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

The  various  topics  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  being  concluded,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th  day 
of  August,  1842.  Before  that  day  arrived,  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and  the  Creole,  not 
intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  treaty,  were  considered  and 
disposed  of.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  Mr. 
Webster's  great  object  was  to  obtain  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  makes  national  territory  inviolable.  This  admis- 
sion was  frankly  given  by  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  formal 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  conducted  on  the  27th  and  38th 
of  July  and  the  6th  of  August,  are  to  be  found  the  rules  of 
public  law  which  determine  the  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  self-defence,  that  will  excuse  a  momentary  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  in  cases  which  admit  of  no 
other  choice  of  means,  where  the  necessity  is  overwhelming, 
and  where  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation.  To  the  law,  as 
laid  down  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  English  envoy 
entirely  assented,  and  the  precedent,  which  is  to  govern  such 
eases,  was  established.' 

The  closing  official  correspondence,  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  Creole  and  to  the  maritime  rights  asserted  by  this  coun- 

'  Works,  tL,  292-303.    Lord  Ashbur-  that  some  explanation  or   apology  for 

Ion's  letter  of  July  28th,  in  relntion  to  thia   oceurrence  was   not   iramedialely 

the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  contains  thia  made,"    etc.      Mr.   Webster    afterward 

sentence :    "  Looking    back    to    what  said  that  it,  took  him  two  days  to  get 

passed,  at  this  distance   of  time,  what  Lord  Ashburlon  to  consent  to  use  this 

is,   perhaps,  most    to  be  regretted  is,  word. 
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try,  was  preceded  by  a  private  conference,  in  ■which  it  'was 
settled  what  that  correspondence  should  be.  The  following 
private  note  touches  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  case : 


"  Mt  dear  Mb,  Websteii  :  I  believe  we  must  have  a  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  Creole,  1  am  not  very  fond  of  an  argument,  and  would  certainly  not 
create  nnneceesary  difficulties  by  indulgmg  in  it.  But  you  sent  me  a  long 
argument,  and  you  referred  me  to  &  still  longer  argument  in  jour  letter  to 
Mr,  Everett.  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  would  not  have  been  over  decent 
in  me  to  pass  all  this  by  without  any  notice ;  and  I  thought  I  had  made 
as  condliatory  au  argument  as  the  case  wonld  admit,  I  am  faj  from  wish- 
ing to  make  mischief,  and  increase  difficulties,  and  I  will  readily  confer 
■with  you  for  this  purpose;  but  you  are  pretty  well  aware  how  far  I  can 
go,  and  that  I  cannot  say  much  that  would  he  effectaal  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  a  vessel  ■with  slaves  within  any  harbor  of  our  colonies,  I  will,  how- 
ever, consider  the  subject  hetween  this  and  to-morrow  morning ;  and  will 
call  on  yon,  if  you  will  permit  me,  immediately  after  breakfast. 
"  Tour  servant, 

"ASJIBUKTON. 

"  You  omitted  sending  me  one  of  the  shcete  of  my  letter. 
"  I  have  just  received  your  second  note,    I  ■will  try  what  I  can  make 
of  your  second  suggestion,  and  win  call  on  yoa  after  breakfast," 

The  principle  for  which  Hr.  "Webster  contended  was  not 
that  slaves,  escaping  from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  port, 
and  landing  on  British  territory,  should  not  be  considered  as 
free,  or  that  they  should  be  recaptured,  and  returned  by  the 
local  authorities.  But  he  claimed  that,  ■when  an  American  ves- 
sel, driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unla-wful  force, 
is  found  in  a  British  port  ■with  slaves  on  board,  the  local 
authorities  shall  not  enter  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  condition  of  persons  or- things  on  board,  as 
established  by  the  law  of  the  vessel's  own  country ;  that  the 
vessel  brings  with  it,  under  the  comity  of  nations,  the  law  of 
its  own  country,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  persons  on 
board ;  that,  so  long  as  they  are  water-borne,  and  do  not  ■violate 
any  law  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  within  that  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  vessels  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  to  permission  to  depart 
unmolested.  These  were  the  points  covered  by  Mr.  "Webster 
in  his  argument  addressed  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  1st  of 
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August,  On  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  his 
want  of  specific  instructions,  Lord  Aehburton,  in  reply,  on  the 
Cth  of  August,  intimated  that  this  topic  must  be  reserved  for 
further  diecussion  in  London ;  giving  the  assurance,  however, 
that  there  should  be  no  "  officious  interference  with  American 
vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  British  ports,  that 
the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  should  he  executed,  and  that 
these  neither  justified  nor  required  any  further  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  persons  or  things  on  board  than  might  be  indispen- 
sable to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  municipal  law,  and  the 
pcDper  regulation  of  the  harbors  and  waters." '  "With  this 
assurance,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  for  the 
present  waived  by  Mr.  Webster.' 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashbui-ton,  reviewing  and 
restating  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
England,  and  on  which  it  could  no  longer  be  submitted  to  by 
this  country,  and  mating  the  announcement  that,  in  future, 
"  in  every  regularly-documented  American  merchant-vessel, 
the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag 
which  is  over  them.  This  announcement,"  he  said,  "is  not 
made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless  recollections  of  the  past,  nor 
to  stir  the  embers  from  fires  which  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace.  Far  otherwise. 
Its  purpose  is  to  extinguish  those  fires  effectually  before  new 
incidents  arise  to  fan  them  into  flame.  The  communication  is 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sate  of  peace,  and  springs 
from  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  high  interests  of 
both  nations  require  this  so  long  contested  and  controverted 
subject  now  to  bo  finally  put  to  rest.  I  persuade  myself  that 
you  wiU  do  justice  to  this  frank  and  sincere  avowal  of  motive, 
and  that  you  will  communicate  your  sentiments  in  this  respect 
to  your  Government," 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  after 

'  Freaiilcut  Tyler,  who  saw  Lord  Aah-  Lord  A  hbu  t  n  deemed  it  neceaaarv  to 

burton's  latter  of  the  1st  of  August  be-  make  th    a  era     a,  and    h     Pres  dent 

fore  it  WHS  formally  delivered,  desired  did  not    a  p  n.         Indeed  h    was 

that  the  expression,    "  to   enforce   the  throughou    d  d        a  q    e         n  Mr. 

reunioipal  law  of  the  colony,"  might  be  Wehst     3      w 

changed  so  as  to  road,  "  their  system  of  '   S        h  n  Wots, 

police."      But  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  vl,  303  i  8 
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stating  the  differences  between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  allegiance,  he  said  that  "  the  very 
anomalous  condition  of  the  two  eountries  with  relation  to  each 
other  here  creates  a  serious  difficulty.  Our  people  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  our  sailors, 
our  vessels  are  very  generally  maimed  from  a  common  stock. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  execute  laws  which, 
at  times,  have  been  thought  to  be  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  country,  without  risk  of  injury  to  othei^.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  those  injuries,  however,  are  so  formidable,  that 
it  is  admitted  that  some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  he  applied ; 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  attempted.  It  is 
true  that,  during-the  continuance  of  peace,  no  practical  griev- 
ance can  arise ;  but,  it  is  also  true  that,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
proper  season  for  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  an 
important  subject.  I  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  respecting  it  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at 
rest  all  apprehension  and  anxiety ;  and  I  will  only  further 
repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  my  Govern- 
ment favorably  to  consider  all  matters  having  for  their  object 
the  promoting  and  maintaining  undisturbed  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  with  the  tTnited  States.  I  beg,  sir,  on  this  occasion  of 
closing  the  correspondence  with  you  connected  with  my  mis- 
sion, to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  its  successful  termina- 
tion, and  to  assure  you  of  my  high  consideration  and  pereonal 
esteem  and  regard." 

Thus  ended  a  negotiation  which  not  only  averted  a  war  on 
account  of  differences  of  great  magnitude,  some  of  which  had 
been  of  long  standing,  while  others,  of  a  more  recent  origin,  had 
introduced  new  irritations  of  national  feeling,  but  which  also, 
for  all  future  time,  set  an  example  in  regard  to  the  temper  and  the 
spirit  in  which  such  controversies  should  be  conducted  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the  service 
rendered  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr,  Webster  to  their  re 
epective  countries,  and  to  the  world,  is  of  incalculable  im- 
pori;ance.  Each  was  alike  firm  and  true  to  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  country  whose  interests  and  honor  were  confided 
to  him ;  but  the  happy  result  of  this  negotiation  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  each  could  appreciate  and  understand  what  the 
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interests  and  honor  of  the  opposite  country  in  tnitli  required, 
as  well  aa  what  was  required  by  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  hia  own.'  There  was,  moreover,  a  high-bred  eoiirtesy  in  all 
that  was  written  officially  on  both  aides ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  entirely  full  and  confidential  private  intercourse 
which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  adjnstment  of  many  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Webster's  personal  authority  on  subjects  of  interna^ 
tional  law,  and  his  power  of  stating  lis  principles,  were  doubt- 
less felt  by  the  British  negotiator,  for  they  were  more  tlian  once 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  the  proof  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
laying  down  the  principles  with  which  ho  had  to  deal,  was 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
far  more  than  in  the  spirit  of- an  advocate,  is  to  be  found  in 
this,  that  no  enlightened  jurist  of  any  country  will  now  say  that 
he  pressed  a  single  point  of  law  to  conclusions  which  the  world 
has  not  been  ready  to  accept.  Of  the  skill  with  which  the 
negotiators  made  a  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  countries,  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
embarraasment,  the  subsequent  preservation  of  peace  along  that 
frontier  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  The  wisdom  of  the 
negotiatoi-8  is  justified  by  the  fruits  it  has  borne. 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  year 
1843  were  not  confined  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  he  bad  occasion  to  consider  and  to 
settle  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  respecting  the  duties  on  Portuguese  wines. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  minister  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  the  meaning  of  that  class  of  treaty  provi- 
sions which  stipulate  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  productions  of  the  country  with  wliich  the 
treaty  is  made  than  are  imposed  on  the  like  article  being  the 

'  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  ha^e  ster  was  one  of  these  men ;  and  liis  calm 

r«c«ved  a  note  from  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  and  comprehensive  wisdom  rose  above 

who,  at  a  later  period,  represented  Eng-  all   controversy — conciliating  and   con. 

land  in  many  negotiations  with  Mr.  Web-  vincing.    In  treating  with  him  concem- 

ster,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  him:  "It  ing  the  relation  between  our  two  coun- 

e«ems  superfluous  to  add  any  testimony  tries,  I  always  felt  that  the  honor  of 

of  mine  to  the  general  appreciation  of  mine  was  safe  In  his  hands,  and  I  ven- 

his  great  ability.    But  I  often  say  that  I  tore  to  think  that  he  was  equally  sure  ef 

bave  met  only  two  men  in  the  course  of  my  respect  for  himself  and  for  the  power- 

my  public  career  whose  opinions,  in  con-  ful  state  which  be  represented.    Between 

ducting  business  with  them,  invariably  us  there  could  not  have  been  a  differ- 

Btruck  mc  as  soimd  and  just.    Mr.  Web-  ence." 
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production  of  any  other  country.^  At  about  the  same  period, 
he  conducted  a  long  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  tlie 
United  States  in  Mexico,  in  relation  to  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  by  Mexican  authorities  of  certain  American 
citizens,  who  formed  part  of  what  purported  to  be  a  tradinff 
expedition  from  Texas  to  Santa  Pe,  within  the  dominion  of 
Mexico.'  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  correspondence  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  independence  of  Texas  against  the  complaints  of 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State.  Tha  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  where  war  exists  be- 
tween a  revolted  province  and  the  parent  etate,  and  the  right- 
fulness oi  an  acknowledgment  by  other  nations  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  revolted  province,  are  the  topics  of  permanent 
interest  treated  by  Mr,  Webster  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Boeanegra. 
It  also  embraces  a  grave  and  weighty  rebuke  of  the  Mexican 
functionary,  drawn  forth  by  his  imputation  of  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.' 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  this  year,  also,  that  the  domestic 
troubles  in  Rhode  Island  brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
interfereneo  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
such  an  interference  is  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
On  Mr.  Webster  devolved  the  responsibihty  of  advising  Presi- 
dent Tyler  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  An  official 
letter,  signed  by  the  President,  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  lihode  Island,  making  known  the  purpose  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  existing  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  until  regularly  changed,  and 
that,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  President  would  call  out 
the  militia.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  following 
private  letter  to  an  eminent  citizen  of  Rhode  Island  : 

[to  the  hoh,  JOHN  wmppiB,] 
(Private  and  Ooajldeiitial.) 

"  WasHiKoroH,  May  0, 1343. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sir  :  Tou  will  see  the  President's  letter  to  Goyemoi  Kiog, 
tjansmitted  through  Measra.  Kandolph  and  Potter, 

"  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  before,  there  can  certainly  be  none  now, 

'  Works,  vi.,  413,  et  seq.         =  Works,  vi.,  423,  el  ieq.         ^  Works,  vi.,  13ii,  d  scq. 
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that  the  Goyernment  of  the  United  States  pledgea  itself  to  maintain  the 
existing  constitution  and  laiva  till  regularly  changed.  This  clear  and 
unequivocal  manifestation  places  Governor  King  and  the  Legislature  on 
such  commanding  ground  that  thej  may  now,  I  think,  with  great  pro- 
priety commence  the  agreeable  duty  of  conciliation,  especially  as  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  new  constitution 
13  actually  eiercising  the  powers  of  office,  that  any  force  threatens  the 
lawful  government,  or  that  assemhlies  of  men  with  hostile  purposes  any- 
where exist. 

"My  opinion  therefore  is  very  clear,  that  no  more  arrests  should  he 
made ;  that  perhaps  existing  prosecutions  had  better  be  discontinued,  and 
that  the  Assembly,  at  its  June  session,  should  call  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

"  Thus  far  the  law  has  been  asserted,  and  all  must  now  see  that  resist- 
ance is  vain  and  useless,  while  there  are  a  good  many  proud  spirits  who 
might  be  driven  to  extremities  by  measures  calculated  to  degrade  and 
dishonor  them,  but  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  glad  of  a  fair  chance  of 
honorable  retreat. 

"Many  misguided  men  are,  after  all,  doubtless  of  such  respectable 
characters,  and  possess  such  respectable  connections,  that  it  would  be 
painful  to  see  them  subjected  to  nnnecessary  moi-tification,  since  parties  on 
both  sides  are  made  up  of  neighbors,  family  friends,  and  those  who  main- 
tain kind  social  relations  with  one  another. 

"  This  recommendation  proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
officers,  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  entirely  abstain  from  exercis- 
ing any  authority  by  virtue  of  their  supposed  offices ;  but,  if  they  do  so 
abstain,  I  am  quite  anxious  that  conciliation  and  peace  should  be  sought 
by  the  measures  above  recommended. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  regard, 

"  Dasiel  Websteh. 

"  N.  B, — I  shall  arrive  in  New  York  on  Thursday  evening,  and  be  in 
that  city  Friday  forenoon ;  if  any  friends  choose  to  see  me  there,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  more  fully  what  we  think  here.  I  shall  see  the  President 
both  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

And  now  I  am  pained  to  say  that,  during  all  the  labo- 
riona  and  responsible  duties  of  this  arduous  period,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  annoyed,  and  in  no  small  degree  made  unhappy,  by 
the  conduct  of  men  from  whom  he  had  every  right  to  expect 
the  utmost  forbearance,  and  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  difficalties  of  his  position.  He  possessed,  aa  I  have  already 
said,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  President,  and  on  that  side  he 
met  with  no  embarrassment  whatever  in  any  of  his  efforts  to 
terminate   the   disputes  with   England.     But  with  a   portion 
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of  the  party  which  had  placed  both  him  and  the  President  in 
the  places  they  occupied  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler'a  Cabinet  still 
continued  to  be  agitated  by  Whig  presses,  and  to  be  fomented 
by  Whig  leaders.  Por  more  than  a  year  this  miserable  contro- 
versy was  rife  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Massachusetts  it 
was  leading  to  an  alienation  from  Mr.  Webster  of  persons  who 
sliould  have  given  him  every  support. 

In  this  unnecessary  controversy  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  state  of  things  which  exhibited  in  subsequent  years  a  great 
abatement  of  Mr.  Webster's  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country.  Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  in  May  of  this  year,  he  said : 
"  I  wish  I  could  say  a  cheering  word  in  relation  to  the  general 
state  of  our  political  affairs.  But  nothing  can  be  worse.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of  men  and  things,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  as  I  think  of  them.  Our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  now  undergoing  an  experiment,  which  amounts  to 
torture.  Party  and  personal  rancor,  recklessness  and  ani- 
mosity, seem  to  make  havoc  of  all  just  principles,  all  practical 
espediency,  and  all  really  patriotic  feeling.  I  hope  for  better 
times,  but  the  present  dartness  is  thick  and  palpable." 

So  it  went  on  through  this  whole  summer,  presenting  to 
this  great  public  servant  the  prospect  that  any  treaty  which  he 
might  make  would  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  not  only  of 
political  opponents,  but  of  alienated  political  friends.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  woi-st  feature  of  tliis  condition  of  party 
feeling  among  the  Whigs.  Spreading  down  to  the  baser  sort, 
who  thought  to  recommend  themselves  in  high  quarters  by 
detraction  of  Mr,  Webster,  the  rancor  of  the  times  engendered 
the  most  atrocious  personal  calumnies.  Some  of  them  were  of 
a  nature  that  rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  more  fit 
to  notice  them  or  to  be  silent.  Some  of  them,  which  were 
specific,  could  be  traced  to  their  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  impalpable  and  irresponsible  voice  of  general 
slander.  One  of  them,  originating  in  the  February  previous, 
was  so  coarse  and  so  cruel,  that  it  drew  from  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation — a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple— the  following  suggestions  of  a  consolation  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  religious  source  : 
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[fkOH  the  I 

"New  Tore,  POii-vary  U,  1642. 

"  Mt  deak  Sir;  I  write  to  sympathize  ■with  your  outraged  feelings,  in 
the  atrocious  calumny  that  has  vainly  assailed  your  reputation.  It  evLiices 
a  rcaeb.  of  malignancj  that  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it  poBsible  to  Cntl 
in  our  country ;  but  there  is  a,  breaking  forth  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  ns, 
and  all  over  tlie  land,  that  makes  me  tremble  for  our  dearest  interests. 
What  will  become  of  ns  if  God  do  not  interpose  and  arrest  this  lawless 
and  impious  daring  and  violence  3  My  honored  friend,  this  recent  blow 
at  your  good  name  is  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  this  world  is  worth 
— what  it  is  'to  trust  in  man  and  make  flesh  our  arm,'  I  pray  God  that 
your  heart  may  rightly  improve  it  in  this  respect  You  have  thirsted  for 
the  world's  good-will  too  ardently,  I  fear,  and  God  now  shows  you  how 
ftail  and  unworthy  of  your  confidence  it  is.  And  wiiat  can  it  do  for  us  in 
a  dying  hour?  What  can  it  avail  us  at  the  judgmentseat?  We  shall 
meet  then,  my  dear  sir — oh  let  it  be  to  rqoice  together  in  tho  redeeming 
grace  of  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  ns  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood, 
I  know  you  will  not  charge  this  not«  to  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  of 
sincere  and  ansious  solicitude  for  your  eternal  welfare.  Death  has  lately 
been  among  my  friends  with  sudden  visitations,  and  my  mind  feels  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  that  should  impress  us  at  all  times,  and,  under  this 
feeling,  I  have  written  as  the  heart  prompted ;  and,  with  best  wishes  and 
prayers, 

"Remain  very  truly  yours, 

"THEO.  FKELINGHTjrSEN. 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 
48 
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CHAPTEE    XXIX. 
1842-1843. 


WHIG  oppoamoN  to  ile.  "webster  a   contikoance  in  the  cabi- 

KET VISIT  TO    MAESIIFIELn    IN    AUGUST— KOMISATIOS  OP  MK. 

CLAY  I'OK  THE  PRESIDENCY,  BY  TUE  WHIGS  OF  MASBACHtTSETTS 

COVERT   ATTACK    ON    MR.  WJHjaTER VINDICATEa   HIMaELP  IN 

PANEUIL  TTAT.T. — RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON— rfEPAETUEE  OF 
LOUD  ASHBUBTON— EECEPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON 
IN   ENGLAND — ^MISUNDERSTASTJING  ABOUT  THE  EIGHT  OF  8EAECH 

THE    TREATY  IN    PARLIAMENT VOTE    OF    THANKa    TO     LORD 

ASHBURTON DISP08AL  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH THE  FRANK- 
LIN    MAP THE     OEEGOS    BOrNDAKT— A    SPECIAL     MISSION     TO 

I    COXBIDEEED MR.     EVERETT    DECLINEa    THE    MISSION 

T>     PLAN    OF     THE    CHINESE     JHSSION-— 
RECEPTION   OF   THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON   ON  THE  CONTINENT 

OF   EUROPE DISSATISFACTION    OF    GENERAL    CASS HIS  COUESE 

IN  EEGAED  TO  THE  TREATY,  AND  THE  EIGHT  OF  8EAECH— 
OFFICIAL  REBUKE PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GEN- 
ERAL CASS  AND  SIK,  WEBSTEK— SintVEY  OP  THE  KOKTHEASTERN 
BOUNDAEY. 

THE  Treaty  of  "Washington  liad  scarcely  been  signed — 
indeed,  it  liad  not  been  signed — when  the  clamor  for 
Mr,  Webster's  resignation  broke  forth  anew,  on  the  pai-t 
of  a  portion  of  the  Whig  press.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed for  this  demand  was  what  were  called  hia  "  dispa- 
raging connections  ; "  meaning  his  official  conuectione  with 
President  Tyler.  A  party  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
and  accounted  the  organ  of  the  Whigs  in  that  region,  was 
foremost  in  this  movement,  tiie  design  of  which  was  to  in- 
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dueo  Mr.  Welister  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  under  the  fear  that 
he  would  do  himself  a  permanent  political  injury  if  he  re- 
mained longer.  "Now  that  the  difficultiea  with  England  were 
settled,  it  was  said,  he  could  have  no  reason  for  not  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  his  party.  These  cuu'-ideratnns  to  some  e\ 
tent,  influenced  persona  who  i^ere  among  his  e'ulie  t  fnend-. 
and  whose  positions  gave  a  de^^ree  of  importmte  to  their 
opinions.  As  a  representative  cf  this  class,  I  may  qm.te 
the  following  letter  from  Mi  Albott  Lawrence,  wiitten  be 
fore  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  advising  an  immediate  re- 
signation : 

[FEOM   me.    ABBOTT   LATVEESCE.] 

'■  WiBUlNGTON,  Jul!/  30,  J8«. 

"  Mt  beak  Sire :  Since  the  conTcraation  I  had  with  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  retainiog,  till  the  autumn,  the  '  seals  of  office,'  I  have  deliber- 
erately  consideted  the  consequences  that  would  result  to  youreeH  of  delay 
in  this  delicate  matter — every  man  should  be  the  judge  of  his  own  personal 
honor — and  nothing  could  have  induced  mo  to  express  an  opinion  to  you, 
upon  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy,  if  you  had  not  invited  me  to  do  so. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  without  stating  the  reasons  that  operate  upon  my 
mind,  recommend  to  you,  after  our  treaty  shall  have  been  signed,  to  give 
notice  at  once,  to  the  President,  that  you  wish  to  retire  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  feel  quite  sure  jou  will  never  retire 
with  BO  much  honor  to  yourself,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Tou  have 
achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  you  by  the  country — and  your  real 
friends,  I  think,  will  unanimously  agree  with  me  that  n&a;  ia  the  accgited 
time  to  quit,  with  honor,  your  present  responeiJ^h  but  diaagreecMe  position. 
I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  your  sincere 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"Abbott  Lawresce. 

"  Hon.  D.  "Webster,  President  Square," 

What  the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  in  tlie  Cabinet 
involved  for  the  country,  aside  from  the  wishes  of  any  portion 
of  his  party,  must  now  be  considered.  In  making  a  bonndary 
by  agreeing  on  a  conventional  line,  Mr.  Web&ter  and  Lord 
Ashburton  of  course  did  not  nndertate  to  satisfy  each  other  of 
tlie  correctness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  countries  by  an 
examination  of  the  maps  extant  at  the  time  of  settling  the 
preliminaries  to  the  Treaty  of  1T83.  As  their  object  was  to 
divide  the  disputed  territory  by  an  exchange  of  fair  equivalents, 
and  to  make  a  line  that  would  be  convenient  for  both  countries, 
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they  in  fact  made  tut  Kttle  use  of  any  of  tlie  ancient  maps. 
Bnt  it  so  happened  that,  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  it 
became  known  that,  during  the  n^otiations,  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  possoBsion  of  a  copy  of  a  map  found  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Sparts, 
which  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  1182 ;  and,  as  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  or  make  any  other  use  of  it  in  the  negotiation,  his 
course  in  this  respect  was  criticised  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds,  until  the  facts  became  correctly 
known. 

The  history  of  this  map  is  as  follows  : 

Mr,  Sparks,  in  mating  some  researches  during  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Mrangeres  at  Paris, 
found  an  original  letter  of  Dr.  Pranklin  to  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes,  which  was  in  these  words : 

"  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  excellency 
sent  me  yesterday.  I  have  mai'keii  ■with  a  strong  red  line,  according  to 
your  desire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  aa  settled  by  the  preliminaries 
between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"With  great  respect,  I  am,  etc., 

"B.  Fbanklin." 

Further  researches  ivith  tlie  aid  of  the  cnrator  enabled  Mr. 
Sparks  to  find  a  map  of  Kortli  America,  by  D'Anvillo,  n'46, 
witli  the  boundary  marked  aa  indicated  in  Dr.  Franklin's  note, 
drawn  in  red,  apparently  with  a  hair-pencil  or  a  very  blunt 
pen.  The  whole  map  was  only  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
the  line  was  drawn  completely  around  the  United  States,  in 
su^osed  accordance  with  the  treat?/,  and  even  runniiig  twenty 
leagiies  oiit  at  sea,  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Eiver  in  Florida,  to  that  of  the  St,  Croix  in 
Maine.  On  the  original  map  of  D'Anvillc,  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude  was  placed  below  the  red  line,  which  turned 
westward  before  it  reached  the  parallel  as  it  was  engraved  on 
the  map,  thus  giving  the  United  States  more  than  the  treaty 
gave.  Along  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  country  this  line 
passed  quite  to  the  sOiith  of  the  St.  John's,  conforming  very 
nearly  to  the  boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  bnt  allowing 
her  rather  more  than  her  claim. 
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The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
date  August  11, 18i2,  and  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval,  was  written  by  Mr.  Webster.  It  gave  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  boundary  Lad  been  adjusted, 
and  of  the  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  treaty,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  correspondence,  copies  of  which  it  com- 
municated. When  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Eives,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Eelations,  the  supposed  Franilin  map  which 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  from  Mr.  Sparks.  His  purpose  in 
doing  so  was  that  the  Senate  might  have  before  it,  confiden- 
tially, the  means  of  considering  how  far  that  map  had  a  bearing 
on  the  American  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  witli 
what  expediency  the  present  treaty  could  be  rejected,  and  a 
new  attempt  at  arbitration  entered  upon,  while  this  map  was 
in  the  archives  at  Paris,  as  accessible  to  the  Eritisli  Govern- 
ment as  it  had  been  to  us.  This  was  the  only  importance  that 
Mr.  Webster  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  consider  any  of  the 
maps,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
1782,  as  affording  satisfactory  proof  of  the  line  which  they 
intended  to  describe,  and  he  regarded  this  supposed  Franklin 
map  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  evidence  capable 
of  being  used  to  prolong  the  dispute  and  darken  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  treaty  was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations,  who  reported  it  back  without  amendment 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  the  debate  upon  it  began  in  secret 
session  on  the  17th, 

The  debate  was  opened  hj  Mr.  Rives,  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign.  Eelations,  who  spoke  at  conBiderable  length  in  favor  of  ratifying 
tlie  treaty.  After  stating  the  Beveral  objects  of  its  stipulations,  he  entered 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  boundary  dispute — which  had  originated, 
he  alleged,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners — and  in  the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  settle  it.  He  believed  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  he  well  founded, 
bnt  the  idea  of  a  clear  and  incontestable  right  had  been  ignored  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  even  General  Ja«kson  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  compromise.  The  arts  of  arbitration  and  reference 
he  declared  had  been  eshausted,  and  it  was  useless  to  try  them  again ; 
and,  beaides,  there  was  great  danger  that  our  case  would  be  weakened  by 
new  evidence.    Here  he  introduced  the  salject  of  the  Franklin  map,  and 
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said  that,  if  the  matter  were  to  go  to  a  reference  again,  this  might  be 
indated  on  aa  evidence  to  the  damage  of  the  American  claim.  He  then 
proceeded  to  compare  the  houndary  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
boundary  proposed  by  previous  awards,  and  found  it  a  great  improvement, 
besides  being  accompanied  by  valuable  conccBsions,  of  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John's  was  an  important  one.  In  speaking  of  the  Blave- 
trade,  he  declared  that  a  double  object  had  been  attained,  by  stipulating 
to  aid  in  the  sappreasion  of  that  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  commerce  inviolate  from  the  right  of  search.  He  explained  and 
defended  the  ariiele  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  correspondence  relaring  to  the  cases  of  the  Cai-ohne  and 
tlie  Creole,  and  ttie  subject  of  impressment,  all  of  which  had  been  satisfac- 
torily treated.  He  regarded  the  language  of  Lord  Ashburton  aa  abandon- 
ing the  "  odious  pretension  "  of  impressment,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  language  of  the  English  on  the  subject  heretofore.  He  closed  with 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  cordial  lelationa  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr,  "Woodbury  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  old  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  endeavored  to  show,  by  reference  to  numerous  maps  and  his- 
torical memoirs,  that  the  boundai'y  between  the  colonies  was  well  known 
long  before  the  Treaty  of  1183,  and  that  the  commissioners  then  did  not 
propose  to  change  it.  The  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  mnst  have 
been  Mitchell's,  which  was  well  known  and  anthoritative  at  the  time. 
Between  the  years  1703  and  1783,  thirty  maps,  had  been  published  by 
Englishmen,  giving  the  boundary  aa  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  had  said,  in  a  private  letter,  that  they  had  not  de- 
parted from  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Benton  made  an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  upon  every  stipula- 
tion of  tlie  treaty,  and  every  part  of  the  negotiation  and  correspondence. 
He  condemned  them  equally  for  what  was  done  and  what  was  left  undone. 
His  principal  objecttons  to  the  whole  transaction  were :  1.  That  there  had 
been  but  one  negotiator,  and  he  from  an  interested  State.  2.  That  the 
negotiation  was  not  conducted  on  a  basis  of  absolute  right,  but  as  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  3.  and  4.  That  no  protocols,  notes,  or  minutes  of  the 
conferences,  had  been  kept,  and  consequently  obscurity  rested  upon  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  different  propositioni.  5.  That  thn  Amenean 
negotiator  had  taken  upon  himself  to  act  for  the  British  envoy,  pre- 
senting the  British  claims  aa  American,  and  pressing  British  arguments 
upon  Mame,  "victimizing  that  deserted  and  doomed  State.''  6.  That 
incongmoua  matters  had  been  mixed  in  the  same  treaty,  7.  That  rati- 
fication had  been  forestalled  by  private  consultations  with  Senators. 
8.  and  0.  "  The  solemn  and  mysterious  humbuggery  by  which  Dr.  Franklin 
had  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  ravishing  this  ratification  from  our 
alarms,  and  screening  the  negotiator  from  responsibility  for  his  gratuitous 
sacrifices,"  and  the  "  awflil  apparition  of  the  disinterred  map,"  shown  to 
al.inn  Senators  into  lafification.     He  di'-cuf-.cd  all  these  general  objections 
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at  length,  and  took  up  all  the  different  parts  of  the  negotiation  in.  detai], 
and  could  find  no  redeeming  merit  in  any  of  them. 

On  the  houndary  question  te  made  out  twelve  important  sacrifices  by 
America  to  sis  inaignifioaiit  concessions  by  the  British.  With  regard  to 
the  proviwons  relating  to  the  slave-trade,  he  declared  that  "  a  more  igno- 
minious purchase  of  exemption  from  outrage  never  disgraced  the  annals  of 
an,  independent  nation."  He  said  that  it  would  lead  to  entanglements 
and  difficultjes  with  all  the  nations  trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  British  proposition,  though  Mr,  'Wehster  appeared  as  the  "  solo 
mover  and  conductor."  The  provision  regarding  the  surrender  of  fii^- 
tiycs  from  justice  received  a  large  measure  of  hia  indignation,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  intended  to  give  Great  Briton  a  right  to  demand  aU 
fugitives  and  emigrants,  by  accusing  them  of  crimes,  while  it  was  worth 
nothing  to  ua  on  the  main  points  of  forgers  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proceeded  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  related  to  the  Columbia  Biver  dispute ;  the  subject  of  impreas- 
ment;  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline;  and  the  liberation  of  American  slaves, 
all  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  put  finally  at  rest,  and  in  each 
case  according  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Americans.  He  condemned 
Mr.  Webster  in  unmeasured  terms  for  not  taking  a  high  and  unyielding 
tone  on  all  these  matters,  and  insisting  on  a  final  settlement.  He  was 
peculiarly  severe  on  the  correspondence  in  the  Creole  case.  Mr.  Webster, 
he  said,  had  laid  down  the  law  correctly,  but  it  was  all  talk,  nothing  was 
done.  Lord  Ashbnrton  had  engaged  only  for  the  miaviter  in  modo,  while 
the  fortiter  m  re  remiuned  as  it  was.  It  was  "  solemn  bamboozlement "  to 
repeat  this  engagement  to  the  Senate  and  ask  them  to  be  satisfied  with  itL 
It  was  "  a  contrivance  suggested  by  our  Secretary  to  cover  his  desertion  of  . 
the  South." 

Only  the  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Bentan's  voluminous  attack  on  the  nego- 
tiation is  here  suggested,  a  negotiation  wliich  he  repeatedly  characterized 
as  "  one  of  shame  and  injury.'' 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  gave  hia  reason?  for  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  any  compromises  on  the  boundary  question 
The  important  case  of  the  Caroline  had  been  nanowed  do"rt-n  to  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  and  the  Creole  case,  which  involved  "principles  vital  to  the 
institutions,  and  safety  of  the  country,"  and  the  settlement  of  which  should 
have  been  a  gine  qua  non  in  the  treaty,  was  left  very  vxach  as  it  was  found. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  should  neither  advocate  nor  decry  the  treaty, 
but  simply  state  his  reasons  for  voting  for  its  ratification.  The  question 
was  not  whether  it  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  whether  it  was  best 
to  reject  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  boundary  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  was  the  correct  one,  but  it. had  been  repeatedly  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  and  now  compromise  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  doubted 
whether  a  more  favorable  compromise  than  that  effected  by  the  treaty 
could  have  been  broiight  about,  and,  if  that  was  not  ratified,  there  was  no 
hope  of  better  terms  from  a  reference  or  arbitration.     Tlie  only  altertiative 
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would  be,  to  yield  to  the  whole  British  claim,  or  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  territory.  '  He  was  opposed  to  entering  into  any  stipulations  with 
other  powera  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-fjade,  but  the  country  had 
been  long  since  committed  on  the  subject,  and  our  only  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exerciae  of  the  right  of  searcli,  was  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands.  The  questions  iavolved  in  the  Creole  case  should  hare  been 
settled  by  tlie  treaty,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  what  we 
had  obtained  because  it  was  not  all  we  wanted.  The  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  this  caae  had  been  "clearly  stated  and  conclusiyely  vindicated 
in  the  very  able  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  strengthened 
OQr  case  not  a  littJe."  The  position  taken  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect.  On  the  whole,  he  found  the  reasons  in 
fevor  of  ratifying  the  treaty  greatly  to  outweigh  those  against  it.  Peace 
was  our  want,  and  peace  was  our  policy,  and  some  sacrifice  should  be  made 
to  preserve  it, 

Mr,  'Williams,  of  Maine,  confined  his  remarks  to  file  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  bitterly  opposed  the  treaty,  and  closed  by  offering  a 
resolution  that  it  be  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
direct  the  President  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to 
report  such  contingent  measures  aa  were  necessary  to  maintain  tlie  rights 
of  the  nation, 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  There 
was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  ratified,  and  that  the  ratification 
would  send  joy  throughout  the  land;  nevertheless,  he  avowed  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  unpoptilir  few  in  favor  of  rejecting  it,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences When  the  Bntish  envoy  came  here  to  settle  matters  in  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  our  motto  should  have  been,  "  all  or  none," 
In  the  whole  negotiation  Mr  Webster  invariably  had  the  best  of  the  arga- 
ment,  but  Lor  1  AshburtMi  secured  the  substantial  advantages,  lie  goes 
on  to  show  that,  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Caroline,  Mr, 
Webster  never  demanded  reparihon  for  injuries,  but  assumed  an  apolo- 
getical  torn,  about  thi,  aflair  of  McLeod,  The  Creole  case  should  have 
been  settled  by  the  treaty  ill  Christendom  was  leagued  against  the 
South,  her  only  ally  was  the  Dunocracy  of  the  North,  and  here  her 
mt*rests  were  neglected  when  an  opportunitj  was  afforded  to  obtain  justice, 
Mr,  "Webster,  he  said,  had  "  placed  this  whole  subject  in  a  most  clear,  for- 
cible, and  striking  light."  Lord  Aahburton  had  not  attempted  to  answer 
his  arguments,  for  they  were  unanswerable,  but  nothing  was  done  and  the 
golden  opportunity  pass  1  Now  tier  was  no  hoi  <>  ot  an  early  setti 
raent.  In  speakmg  of  the  art  cle  i  rov  1  ng  for  the  s  ppre  s  on  of  I 
slave-trale  he  leprccatel  all  entano-len  ents  th  fore  gn  powers  anl 
expressed  h  mself  m  favor  of  striking  out  this  art  cle  lie  1  aeusse  1  the 
boundary  q  estion  at  some  length  declar  a„  that  he  o^r  ed  with  Mr 
Webster  m  an  op  n  on  formerly  espre  sed  that  th  s  1  d  not  nse  to  the 
dignity  of  a  debatable  queation,"  The  commissioners  of  1783  were  saga- 
cious men  and  knew  what  they  were   ibout      Mitchell's  map  made  the 
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matter  perfectly  clear,  and  that  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissionera. 
To  suppose  that  the  map  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks,  among  fifty  thousand 
others,  waa  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  to  suppose  that  emi- 
nent man  had  a  short  memory  and  no  imderstandiog  of  the  treaty.  Mr, 
Buchanan  entered  into  a  history  of  the  whole  boundary  question  and 
former  attempts  to  settle  it,  and  then  skctclied  the  course  of  the  late  nego- 
tiations, characterizing  Lord  Ashburton's  claim  as  a  "  bold  and  bare- 
faced pretension,"  and  speaking  of  a  "strange  inconmstcncy  between  Mr. 
Webster's  arguments  and  hia  actions."  He  had  readily  granted  all  that 
England  sought,  Massachusetts  had  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  Maine  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  worid.  "Tliat  man  of 
gigantic  intellect,"  who  should  have  exerted  his  great  powers  to  save 
Maine,  had  urged  her  dismemberment,  and  "  surrendered  the  ancient  high- 
land boundary  for  ^hich  our  fathers  fought,  and  blotted  it  from  the 
Treaty  of  Independence."  The  northwestern  boundary,  too,  waa  a  very 
important  matter,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  it.  It  was  the 
most  dangerous  question  between  the  two  countries,  and  there  was  no 
probability  now  that  it  could  be  settled  withont  a  war. 

After  the  debate,  several  propositions  adverse  to  the  treaty 
■were  brought  forward,  but  none  of  tliem  met  with  much  favor, 
and  the  ratification  was  pronounced  in  the  Senate  on  the  36th 
of  August  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine." 

"My  dear  8ik  :  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  an  old  and 
constant  friend,  who,  I  know,  takes  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  last  evening  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
nine  to  nine.  I  did  not  look  for  a  majority  quite  so  large.  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  the  thing  is  done. 

"Tours,  ever  faithfully, 

"  Das'l 


Mr.  Mason,  in  reply,  while  abstaining  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  judgment,  informed  Mr.  "Webster  of  what  waa  un- 
doubtedly the  state  of  opinion,  among  many  of  his  personal 


'  On  that  day  Mr.  Webster  was  think-  piggory-  aa  I  am  not  nt  all  cci-tain  hut  wli 

haj"  atMarShfield:  toher.    What  Sojoa  think f    Shall  we  ha^ 

WavTt  wtwunT  abetlertime?    Cfan  you  get  snilalilB  lumbei 

iiu  Ha.  ivisjuri.j  J,  u  gj^j^pg  ^^^^  ^        agreeahly,  yoa  mi 


»  i>f  thlnge,  l>FBiiicB  helng  i[ 
ion  will  d.  ■  .         .'■   . 

ana  plitce 


do  better  l«  make  a  tliitd  cap,  lai^i!, 
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friends  in  Massaciiusetts,  in  regard  to   his  remaining  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  Cabinet. 

[fHOM  MR.  JEREMIAn   MA80N.] 

"Bostos,  August  ^3, 1842. 

"My  DEAit  Sib  :  You  are  entirely  right  in  the  belief  that  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  tlic  matter  of  your  treaty,  as  well  for  public  as  personal 
reaaonB.  In  ray  opinion,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  than  any  thmg  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  public  opinion.  Tour  merits  in  this  negotiation 
are  universally  admitted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  he  desired.  What 
affects  yon  bo  essentially  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  strong  personal  interest 
with  me.  For,  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  during  our  long-continued  friendship  when  I  felt  more  deeply 
interested  in  yom'  welfare  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  While  I  most 
cordially  congratulate  you  on  your  present  success,  and  the  increase  of  your 
reputation  as  a  statesman  therefrom,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  my  fears 
and  anxiety  for  the  future. 

"When  the  late  Cabinet  so  hastily  resigned  their  places,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  I  certainly  thought  you  acted  rightly  in  not 
going  out  at  his  dictation. 

"  The  eminent  services  you  have  since  performed  will  satisfy  all,  whose 
opinions  are  of  any  value,  that  you  judged  rightly  in  remaining  in  office  to 
enable  you  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

"  This  important  affair  is  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  your 
best  friends  hero  think  that  there  is  an  insuperable  difBculty  in  your  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet. 

"Having  no  knowledge  of  your  standing,  or  personal  relations  with 
him,  or  of  your  views,  I  dc  not  feel  autlu/rized  to  volunteer  any  opinion  or 
ndtice. 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Choate  will  resign  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

"In  that  event,  your  old  seat  in  the  Senate  will  be  open  to  you.  On 
some  accounts  that  would  seem  not  altogether  desirable.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  you  might  have  Mr.  Everett's  place  in  England,  and  let 
him  go  over  to  France.  I  repeat  that,  for  the  reasons  already  intimated,  I 
give  no  opinion  or  advice  as  to  what  is  best  and  most  expedient ;  I  hope 
and  tmst  you  will  judge  and  determine  rightly.  Lord  Ashburton  has  been 
received  here  in  a  manner,  I  presume,  quite  satisfactory  to  himself  He 
lauded  you  publicly,  and  also  in  private  conversation,  in  terms  as  strong 
as  your  best  friends  could  desire. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  air,  as  ever,  faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  Mason." 

The  opinions  of  his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  altliongli  held 
to  some  extent  elsewhere,  were  outweighed  by  the  sentiments 
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of  a  great  body  of  men  of  importance  in  diiferent  parts  ot  the 
Union,  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Webater,  urging  Ijini  still  to  retain 
bis  present  position  for  tbe  sake  of  his  eonntry,  now  lie  before 
me  in  great  numbers.'  Those  who  wished  him  to  retire  did  not 
adequately  regard  the  necessity  for  hia  remaining  to  complete 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with  England,  still 
needed  hia  superintendence,  and,  in  the  peculiar  relations 
existing,  and  daily  growing  worse,  between  President  Tyler  and 
the  Whigs,  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  for  some 
time  longer  was  also  of  great  consequence  to  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  party  attacks  on  Mr. 
Webster  mistook  the  character  of  tlie  man.  "  I  am  a  little 
hard  to  coax,"  he  said  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
"  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  In  fact, 
as,  from  no  fear  of  personal  consequences  could  he  be  compelled 
to  yield  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet,  so  now,  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself,  he  determined  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  he 
could  with  safety  to  gi'eat  public  interests  retire  from  the 
Department  of  State.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  which 
General  Jackson  is  said  to  have  admitted  he  made  once,  by 
yielding  in  an  important  matter  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
when  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his  own.' 

Lord  Ashbuiton  left  Washmgton  immediately  after  the 
ratification  cf  the  treity  by  the  Senate,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  sime  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  event  was 
received  m  that  citv  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  piineipil  citizens,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  -which  was  thus  previously  announced  to  Mr. 
Webster 

'  See  also  a  very  sir  king  letter  frnra  e\atem  boundary.     He   ia  reported  to 

M     J  liii   M         a,    ead  ng  man  m  the  hive  aaid  aftorwavd  that  "  it  waa  Borne- 

w           p           M  asacbuaetts  who  was  what  smguhir  that  the  onij  occasion  of 

amemb          h   D  raocratio  party    (lor  importance  in  Ms  life  in  which  he  had 

teBpoad                 40 )  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  hia 

Th     o          u  referred  to  m  the  tnenda   waa  the  one  of  all   others  in 

w      w    a  0  neral   Titk  on   n  is  which  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  hia 

ed   a     n      h        wo  judgment,  io  re  )wn  opinions."     (See  the  biographicai 

h       w    d         Ihe  King    ot    the  memon  prefised  to  Mr. Webster's  Works, 

N   h     anda    n    e  a  ion   to  the  north  i,12e) 
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"  New  Yoee,  Anipist  23. 1912. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sir  :  A  public  dinner  by  citizena  of  New  York,  to  Lord 
AshburtoE,  will  be  given  on  tlie  Ist  September,  Thursdaj  of  next  week,  and 
a  fonnal  invitation  will  be  sent  to  you  and  others  to  attend,  and  great 
disappointment  will  be  felt  by  Lord  Aahburton,  aa  I  know,  as  wcU  as  by  a 
large  number  of  yowr  friends,  if  any  thing  prevents  your  attendance;  and, 
in  order  to  give  you  the  earliest  notice,  I  write  this,  in  great  haste,  for 
your  information.  Nothing  can  esceed  the  generous  and  lofty  tone  of  all 
our  citizens  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Ashburton's  arrival  here,  and  upon 
the  same  day,  with  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  body 
politic  is  very  much  enfeebled,  or  it  would  raise  a  shont  of  joy  which 
Bionld  ring  from  Marshfleld  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  renewed  hope 
begins  to  spring  up,  and  comfori^  and  gladncM  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  despondency  and  aufiering :  for  no  event,  since  the  peace,  is  more  preg- 
nant of  good  than  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  is  right  you  should 
"  pursue  th.e  triumph  and  partake  the  gale."  Pray  drop  me  a  line,  and 
say  you  will  come.  '■  Tours  truly, 

"James  G.  KiHG. 

"  Hon.  ».  Webster." 

llr.  "Webster,  however,  felt  that,  on  tliis  occasion  of  personal 
compliment  to  Lord  AsblDurton,  it  would  not  be  becoming  ia 
him  to  attract  the  regards  and  attention  of  tlio  company  to  him- 
self.    Ho  therefore  declined  the  in-ritation. 

He  left  Washington,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  to  make 
preparation  to  receive  Lord  Asbburton  at  JIarshfield,  and  to 
enjoy  there  for  a  time  the  repose  that  he  so  much  needed. 
Just  before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige  :  "  The  only 
question  of  magnitude  about  which  I  did  not  negotiate  with 
Lord  Ashburton  is  the  question  respecting  the  fisheries.  That 
question  I  propose  to  take  up  with  Mr.  Seth  Peterson  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  September  next,  at  six  o'clock,  a,  m. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  find  a  leisure  hour  to  drop  a  line  on 
the  same  subject  at  Nahant."  He  remained  at  Marshfield 
through  the  month  of  September.  "  I  had  a  glorious  month  of 
leisure "  (he  writes  afterward  to  Mr.  Everett),  "  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  Seth  Petereon  and  I  settled  many  a  knotty  point. 
I  went  also  to  my  native  hills  for  ten  days,  and  frolicked  with 
other  young  fellows  of  that  region."  One  of  the  points  then 
disposed  of  with  Peterson   related   to  the  President.     "  Seth 
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goes  for  the  President,"  ITr.  "Webster  writes,  "  notwithstanding 
the  vetoes.  He  Bays,  there  is  sometimes  an  odd  flsh  that  won't 
take  clams ;  you  must  try  him  with  another  bait." ' 

But  graver  matters  claimed  Mr.  Webster's  attention  during 
this  period  of  recreation.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  the  annual  custom  of  poKtical  parties,  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  autumn  elections  wore  to  be  made.  The  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts  held  a  convention  of  delegates  in  Boston  on 
the  17th  of  Septembei',  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  State  offices.  With  very  little  consideration  for  Mr. 
Webster's  position,  and  his  relation  to  tho  Administration  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  this  body  undertook  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of 
al!  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  and  for  them  all,  a  full  and  final 
separation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,'  Most  of 
tJie  delegates  who  voted  for  this  declaration  probably  attached 
to  it  no  special  significance.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  create 
a  dilemma  for  Mr.  Webster,  by  laying  it  down,  in  substance, 
as  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  party,  that  any  one  who  re- 
tained political  connection  with  the  President  was  no  longer 
to  be  deemed  aWTiig.  It  happened  that,  before  tliis  occurrence, 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  from 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
as  a  compliment  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions with  England.  He  had  declined  the  dinner,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  meet  in  a  less  formal  way  all  who  might 
wish  to  offer  him  their  congratulations  on  account  of  the  treaty. 

■  Coirespondenec,  ii.,  151.     Seth  Pe-  under  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  hia 

terson,  Mr,  Webster's  E^erman  and  boat-  predecessor  in  office,  he  has  left  no  alter- 

man  at  Marshfield,  ia  the  person  here  re-  nalive  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 

feired  to.     Lest  mj  readers  should  bus-  but  to  declare,  as  ■tfiej  do  now  declare, 

pect  that  this  saying  was  put  into  Pe-  thdr  full  and  final  separation  from  him." 

tcrson's  mouth  by  his  illustrious  friend.  The  Other  was  as  follows  :  "  That  hav- 

I  heg  leave  io  observe  that  this  original  ing   the    highest    confidence   in  the    in- 

peraonage,  who  had  a,  kind    of  Saneho  tegrltj,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  Henry 

Panza  humor,  was  quite  equal  to  saying  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  wo  present  him  io  the 

the  good  things  that  Mr.  Webster  some-  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  the  man  who, 

times  reported  of  him.    (See  his  name  in  by  his  uniform  support  of  their  principles 

the  Indei:.)  and  their  interests,  b;  his  man;  and 

'  Two  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Taluable  public  services,  by  his  attach- 

this  body  may  be  quoted  here.    One  of  ment  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Cooslitu- 

them,  after  reciting  the  ofifences  of  Presi-  lion,  and  by  the  estimaUon  in  which  he 

dent  Tyler  against  tlie  Whig  patty,  eon-  la  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  justly 

eluded    thus;   "That    by   these    acts,  enUtled  to  th^r  suffrages  for  the  first 

through  which  he  has    compelled  the  ofRcc  in  the  gift  of  the  American  peo- 

Whigs  to  leave   the  country  suffering  pie." 
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'No  special  arrangement,  liowcvcr,  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose,  when  the  decree  was  suddenly  fulminated  hy  the  Whig 
State  Convention,  separating  all  Massachusetts  AVhigs  from 
President  Tyler,  This  at  once  determined  Mr,  Webster  to  go 
into  Faneuil  Hall,  the  famous  meeting-place  of  the  dikasfery  of 
Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  People,  as  his  jury, 
to  speak  his  mind  freely.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  some  of  his  friends  with 
anxiety.  Tlie  Whig  party  was  there  largely  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  toleration  is  not  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that 
community.  Those  who  had  felt  the  public  pulse,  believed 
that  the  predominating  opinion  at  that  moment  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  Mr,  Webster's  remaining  longer  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
it  certainly  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  President.  It  did  not 
suit  the  local  temper,  it  hurt  the  local  pride,  that  Mr,  Webster 
should  give  his  powerful  aid  and  the  weight  of  his  great 
reputation  to  sustain  a  chief  magistrate  who  had  became  so  un- 
popular. It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  he  might  encounter 
some  manifestations  of  disrespect. 

As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  approached,  he  passed  slowly 
down  State  Street  on  his  way  to  tlie  Hall,  and  loitered  for  a  few 
moments  in  one  of  the  insurance-offices,  which  abound  in  that 
street,  where  lie  met  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  advanced  yeai-s, 
who  had  assembled  there  to  accompany  him,  "  AVell,  Webster," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  old  days,  "  are 
yon  going  down  to  iFaneuil  HaU  to  encounter  that  mob  ? " — 
"Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Webster ;  "  will  you  walk ? " 

The  *'  mob  "  consisted  of  a  closely-packed  assembly  of  three 
thousand  people,  an  intelligent,  critical,  somewhat  cold,  Boston 
audience — each  man  of  whom  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster's 
public  life,  and  had  his  own  opinions  for  or  against  the  delicate 
and  mooted  question  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet. 
But  all  apprehension  of  a  soene  was  at  once  dispelled  when 
he  appeared.  He  was  dressed  with  care,  in  his  usual  man- 
ner ;  he  was  in  excellent  health,  fresh  from  the  breezes  of 
Marshfleld  ;  and,  as  his  magnificent  figure  rose  above  the  plat- 
form, and  his  deep  calm  eyes  foil  upon  the  audience,  every  liead 
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in  tliB  ball  was  instantly  uncovered.    If  that  audience  had  come 
to,  cavil,  it  was  already  awed  into  respectful  attention,' 

Tlie  mayor  of  the  city,'  who  presided,  addressed  Mr.  "Web- 
ster in  a  speech  of  singular  beauty  and  tact,  which  expressed 
a  sincere  public  gratitude  for  the  services  be  bad  rendered  to 
the  country  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

"We  are  aware,  air,  that  this  treatj  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that  an 
important  act  is  jct  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no 
STich  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  further  work  is  necessary  for  the 
croiTning  of  our  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  labor,  ay,  and  sclf- 
aacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And  whatever  may  befiill  the 
country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to 
sacriflce  every  thing  for  her  good,  save  honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we  know 
that  he  who  haa  so  nobly  maintained  his  country's  honor  may  safely  be 
intrusted  with  his  own." 

This  gave  the  key-note  to  ■whatever  Mr.  AYebster  might 
choose  to  say  respecting  hia  own  relation  to  the  country  and 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  But  lie  had  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  exordium  with  which  he  opened  bis 
speech,  than  the  whole  audience  felt  at  once  that  the  states- 
man who  stood  before  them  occupied  a  relation  to  the  country 
far  transcending  in  importance  any  in  which  he  stood,  or 
could  stand,  to  any  party  organization.  Moreover,  he  made 
them  feci  as  he  felt  himself,  that  there,  in  Boston,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  was  his  home  j  that,  of  all  men  in  the  country,  they  were 
bound  to  judge  his  acts  with  candor,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  rebuke  the  party  spirit  which  seemed  bent  upon  postponing 
all  measures  needful  to  accomplish  the  Whig  policy  that  had 
been  declared  by  the  election  of  1840,  until,  three  yeai-s  after- 
ward, a  Whig  president  could  be  chosen. 

This  rebuLe  he  give ;  for  the  plain,  perspicuous  statement 
which  lie  made  ot  the  opportunity  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
Congi"ess  to  hnioh  the  work  that  had  heen  assigned  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  the  mauner  in  which  he  expo'^ed  the  folly  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Congiess  and  the  Pre--ident,  ueceisanly 
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carried  that  retuke  home  to  those  for  whom  it  waa  intended. 
Yet  in  all  this  he  waa  entirely  eool,  and,  although  he  epoke 
with  animation  and  vigor,  he  spoke  also  with  perfect  Belf-poa- 
session  and  dignity.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  occasion  waa 
heightened  by  the  presence  around  him,  in  very  conspicuous 
positions,  of  several  gentlemen  of  influence,  who  were  known 
to  favor  movements  in  their  party,  looking  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  0]ay  for  tlie  presidency,  with  which  all  tliese 
party  tactics,  including  the  effort  to  separate  Mr.  "Webster 
abruptly  from  President  Tyler,  had  a  connection  more  or  less 
direct.  Xo  allusion  was  made  to  such  ulterior  objects,  but 
that  great  assembly  was  made  conscious  that  there,  in  his  own 
Massachusetts,  an  ungenerous  thing  had  been  done  toward  Mr. 
Webster  in  attempting  to  forestall,  at  that  early  period,  the 
selection  of  the  next  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Yet 
it  was  equally  manifest  that  he  was  determined  not  to  permit 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  nomination  of  Iiis  party, 
by  its  next  national  convention,  to  be  influenced  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  remaining  in  Mr,  Tyler's  Cabinet ;  nor  would 
he  be  compelled  to  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  those  who  wished  now  to  direct  the  party  choice  toward  Mr. 
day.  The  interests  of  the  country,  wholly  independent  of  any 
party  or  any  personal  suceesSj  were  involved  for  the  present  in 
his  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  tliat  he 
said  with  an  emphasis  which  drew  forth  a  tempest  of  applause 
before  he  conld  iinish  the  sentence—"  I  give  no  pledges,  I  make 
no  intimations  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I'  will  be  as  free, 
when  this  day  closes,  to  act  as  duty  calls,  as  I  was  when  the 
dawn  of  this  day" — at  this  point  the  cheering  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue.  lie  had  previously  told  the  audience 
that  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation  he  should  leave  them  as 
enlightened  as  he  found  them.  When  silence  was  restored 
after  the  interruption,  he  added  : 

"  There  is  a  delicacy  iu  the  case,  because  there  are  always  delicacy  and 
regret  when  one  fcela  obliged  to  differ  from  his  friends ;  but  there  ia  no 
embarraBsment.  There  is  no  embarrassment,  because,  if  I  see  the  path  of 
duty  before  me,  I  have  that  within  me  wliich  will  enable  me  to  pursue  it, 
and  throw  all  embarrassment  to  the  winds,  A  public  man  has  no  occa- 
sion to  be  embarrassed,  if  he  is  honest,   Himsclt  and  his  feelings  should  be 
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to  him  as  nobody  and  aa  notliing;  the  interest  of  his  country  must  be  to 
Tiim  as  every  thing;  he  must  sinlt  what  is  personal  to  himself,  making 
exertions  for  his  country;  and  it  is  his  ability  and  readiness  to  do  this 
which  are  t<j  mark  him  as  a  great  or  as  a  little  man  in  time  to  come. 

"There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1341  who  found  great  fault 
with  my  remaining  in  the  President's  Cabinet  Y  u  know  gentlemen, 
that  twenty  years  of  honest  and  not  altogether  un  1  tin  "ti  h  d  errice,  in 
the  Whig  canse,  did  not  save  me  from  an  outpouring  of  n  th,  wliich 
seldom  proceeds  from  Whig  pens  and  Whig  ton  ni  3  ag  n  t  an  body.  I 
am,  gentlemen,  a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  aa  to  b  m  dn  n  hat  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment  and  thmkmg  I  was  at  a 
post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  could  do  it  good,  I 
stayed  there,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day  to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country 
to  say,  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also, 
I  have  no  attaehment  to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have 
tasted  of  its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
doubtfiil  efforts  for  new  acquisitions." 

The  wliole  of  this  remnrkable  scene  was  a  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  intellect  and  character  over  an  audience,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  had  come  together  with  feelinga  adverse 
to  the  speaker  on  one  particular  point  in  his  public  career, 
which  then  engrossed  their  attention;  for,  while  the  popular 
admiration  of  Mr.  "Webster  was  undiminished,  and  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  treaty  were  in  all 
men's  mouths,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  assembly  was 
mainly  composed  qf  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that, 
the  treaty  being  now  accomplished,  it  became  him  to  resign. 
But,  from  the  moment  when  he  began  to  speak  until  the  last 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  he  held  as  absolute  a  sway  over  the 
convictions  and  feelings  of  his  audience  ae  if  they  had  never 
differed  from  Mm  in  their  lives.  Whatever  discomfort  or  dis- 
satisfaction may  have  remained  in  individual  boaoma  afterward, 
the  men  of  Boston  then  learned,  and  long  remembered,  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  man  whom  no  party  movements  and  no 
personal  objects  could  detach  from  that  duty  to  his  country 
which  his  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to  him,' 

Yet  it  19  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  folly  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Whigs,  whose  proceedings  awakened  Mr.  Webster's 
indignation,  did  him  injury  in  a  merely  political  view.  They 
'  Tlie  speech  is  eontojneil  in  hia  Works,  li.,  11*7, 
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had  been  called  together  on  the  17tli  of  September  for  a  purely 
local  purpose,  and  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  scope  and 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  for  them  to  express  opinions  that 
were  to  affect  a  public  man,  standing  in  Mr.  Webster's  position 
in  national  affairs.  But  they  went  farther  even  than  this,  and, 
in  disregard  of  Mr,  "Webster's  claims,  and  without  consulting 
hitn,  committed  the  "Wliig  party  of  Massachusetta  to  the 
nomination  of  Hr,  Clay  by  the  next  national  convention.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  such  political  move- 
ments, are  aware  how  important  it  is  to  a  public  man,  whose 
name  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  a  great  national  body,  to 
liavo  the  undivided  support  of  his  party  in  his  own  State. 
However  strong  might  be  the  preferences  of  men  in  other 
quarters  of  the  Union  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  however  clear  their 
convictions  that  Mr.  Clay,  having  been  once  defeated  before 
the  people,  ought  not  again  to  be  made  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  Mr.  Clay's  friends  could  now  say  that  the  Whigs  of  Massar 
ehusetts  had  decided  against  Mr.  Webster.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  for  their  proceedings  laid  the  foundation  in  Massachusetta 
for  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.  They  introduced  a  tone  of  remark  and  a  spirit  of 
action  concerning  him,  among  persons  who  professed  to  be  his 
friends,  which  allerward  worked  injuiions  effects  whenever  the 
question  of  a  presidential  candidate  ■was  to  be  determined. 
Posterity,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  ask  why  it  was  that  this 
great  man  did  not  attain  the  first  office  of  the  republic. 
There  are  many  minor,  as  well  as  some  greater  causes,  which 
will  make  up  the  answer  to  this  inquiry.  But,  among  the 
former,  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  in  1642  are 
to  be  reckoned. 

The  eifeet  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party,  Mhich  Mr. 
Webster  had  anticipated  from  the  attitude  of  many  of  its 
leaders  toward  the  President,  manifested  itself  in  the  aiitumn 
elections  of  this  year.  He  had  tarried  in  'New  York  imtil 
these  elections  were  over ;  and,  writing  thence  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  at  Washington,  on  tlic  8th  of  Xovember, 
ho  said ; 

"  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  my  dear  sod,  with  great  anxiety.  The 
recent  elections  show  tliat  tlie  Wliig  party  ia  broken  up,  and  perliaps  can 
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nerei  be  reunited.  I  intend,  however,  to  do  my  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  the  President  ao  long  as  I  can  be  useful,  without  departing  from  my 
own  principles  or  acting  against  my  own  judgment.  Every  thing  must  he 
done  to  make  the  ensuing  session  go  off  well.  I  am  anxioua  to  be  at  nij 
post  as  soon  as  I  can," 

For  the  purpose  of  bringiug  together  the  various  subjects 
which  now  demanded  his  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  happened  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  explain  its  reception  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.' 

The  ratiflcations  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  in  London 
on  the  IStJi  of  October,  1843,  by  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen. It  was  immediately  attacked  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  he  called 
the  treaty  Lord  Ashburton's  "  capitulation,"  and  represented 
that  the  American  negotiator  had  entirely  got  the  advantage 
in  the  whole  matter.  When  these  articles  were  read  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Webster  amused  himself  by  writing  the  following 
paragraphs,  apparently  for  the  editorial  columns  of  some  news- 
paper : 

"THE  TREATY. 
"  We  are  assured  from  authentic  private  sonrces  that  the  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Morning  Gkronide,  treating  Lord  Ash- 
burton  with  so  much  severity,  were  really  written,  as  has  been  surmiBcd, 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these 
articles,  the  writer  calls  the  treaty  ^Lord  AMvrton^s  ca^tuXatwn ;''  and, 
as  the  papers  have  spoken  of  the  probability  of  Ilia  lordship  being  made 
an  earl,  he  recommends  that  hia  new  title  be  '  Eari  Surrender.'  Parlia- 
ment meets  for  the  dispatch  of  business  about  the  Ist  of  February, 

'  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  leave  the     tigjeeSMij  Indeea.  to  my  own  BatiafectloD,  ea 
United  States  unOl  the  early  part  of  De-    t^BMiXWoT'^  to  hope  it  will  prove  to 
cember.   As  he  was  about  to  embark,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  his  farewell  !e 


"Myreccptioi 
IrgBitlMiie;  an. 


imtdladeedlTnletaaa;!  bat  it  Ib,~ 
gtaadlDK,  >  mortiflcstton  to  me  to  lea 
thoreBwItboiitfintetiakliifFvonclutuu.  ■  ..^ 

"  Thanaln  wonW  be  ereater  if  1  did  not  "Toutb  einccrelr, 

nflilonaFhoDe  to  see  fm.  In  tbeOld  World ;  ^^i 


klndlj  to  Mrs.  Web- 


— Healj  is  til  come  and  tako  i 

„ ,     Inreat  ths  Grange,  In  Octoher;  and  i 

It  public  work,  TCiy     not  forget  I  am  to  have  joura," 
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and  Lord  Palmerston  will  then,  no  doubt,  followed  by  his  Whig  friends, 
transfer  his  attacks  from  the  daily  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  The  walls  will  be  made  to  ring  long  and  loud  with 
charges  of  imbecile  negotiation,  disregard  of  public  interest,  and  sacri- 
fl  f  En  b  h  honor.  Now,  it  will  probably  so  happen  that,  just  about 
th  t  m  th  lat  of  February,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Senator  Beaton,  and 
oth  B  n  t  rs,  against  the  treaty,  as  a  '  capitulation,'  on  our  part,  and 
nt  thn  th  Secretary  of  State  to  be  called  '  Sir.  Surrender,'  will  be  pub- 
1  h  I  n  th  London  newspapers.  It  will  be  very  amusing,  when  Sir 
K  b  rt  P  1  hall  rise  to  answer  Lord  Palmerston,  to  see  him  producing 
Mr,  Benton  s  authority  to  proye  that  the  British  minister  got  the  whole 
adrantage  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  haye  both  been  sacrificed  to  British  pretension  and  British  supe- 

"  Having  so  much  delighted,  by  his  speeches,  the  American  Senate,  of 
which  he  is  amembcr,  Mr.  Benton  will  hare  the  nue  fortune  of  delighting, 
at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  a  British  House  of  Commons, 

"  Let  US  imagine  to  ourselves  the  scene.  Lord  Palmerston,  having 
made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  treaty,  Mts  down  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  his  Whig  friends. 

"  Sir  Bobert  Peel  rises,  and  says  that  lie  shall  answer  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  by  reading  the  speech  of  an  equally  distinguished  person — a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  begins  to  read,  he  soon  conies  to  pas- 
sages averring  that  the  advantage  of  the  treaty  is  all  on  the  English  side. 
The  '  Bear  Urns '  now  bc^n  to  rise.  The  Premier  goes  on ;  he  read*  with 
more  animation  ;  he  cornea  to  studied  and  well-turned  periods,  insisting 
that  the  poor  and  feeble  American  Administration  had  been  completely 
taken  in  by  the  'over-reached,  bamboozled,  and  humbu^ed'  British 
negoriator.  The  'Benr  /tints'  are  renewed  with  still  more  enthusiastic 
approbation.  Cheered  by  these  manifestations  of  delight,  the  first  minister 
assumes  his  most  earnest  and  eloquent  tone  ;  reads  through  the  honorable 
Senator's  speech,  and,  concluding  with  the  declaration  of  the  sacriflce  of 
all  American  interest  and  honor,  and  of  the  complete  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy,  sits  down  in  a  tempest  of  applause. 

"  A  similar  scene  may  be  espected  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
grave  and  sober  Earl  of  Aberdeen  shall  read  the  speeeb  of  the  grave  and 
sober  Senator  tram  Pennsylvania.  But  the  distinguished  Senators,  who 
see  so  clearly  that  the  Government  of  their  own  country  has  been  com- 
pletely outwitted  or  outgeneralled,  have  not  only  the  Whigs  of  England, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  at  their  head,  to  contend  with,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  battle  also  with  the  public  sentiment  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  an  Europe.  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while  these  gentlemen  and 
a  few  others  (and  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  a  very  few)  make  objections 
to  the  treaty  that  it  abandons  the  American  ground,  the  French  press 
considers  the  treaty  as  an  abandonment  by  England  of  her  pretensions, 
and  taunts  M.  Guizot  for  allowing  the  United  States  to  carry  points  of 
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such  magnitude  in  her  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  France  had. 
been  obliged  to  give  up. 

"The  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  against  the  treaty  will  sound 
very  oddly,  we  anticipate,  in  the  ears  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Prance." 

Before  the  ratifieationa  of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged, 
rnmorB  were  in  cirenlation  iu  this  country  respecting  the 
alleged  FranMin  map.  Whether  the  facts  concerning  it  had 
heen  talked  ahoiit  hy  some  of  the  commissioners  of  Maine  or 
Massachusetts,  or  hy  some  of  the  Senators,  was  not  known ;  hut 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  removed  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  in  August.  These  rumors,  however, 
were  confirmed  hy  a  desultory  discussion,  which  took  place 
in  open  session  of  the  Senate  during  the  December  following, 
when  members  entered  into  personal  explanations  of  their 
speeches  made  in  the  secret  session  of  August  upon  the  treaty. 

In  liis  annual  message,  at  the  commencement  of  this  new 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1842,  the  President  con- 
gratulated that  body  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  hy  both 
governments.  He  spoke  of  the  "  right  of  visit "  as  a  practice 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  slave-trade ;  and  he  said 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  in  1841,  disclaimed  any  right  to 
detain  American  ships.  Yisitation,  he  said,  necessarily  de- 
tained thom,  and  was  regarded  as  "  search "  in  a  new  form, 
and  expressed  in  difierent  words.  The  doctrine  of  his  former 
message,  that  America  had  the  ability  to  enforce  her  own  laws 
and  protect  her  flag,  had  been  reaffirmed,  and  now  all  pretence 
was  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

After  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  in  England, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him 
to  read  it  to  Mr,  "Webster.  It  was  received  by  Mr,  Fox  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  communicated  for- 
mally to  Mr,  "Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the 
President's  message  which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and 
denied  that  any  eonecsaion  on  this  point  had  been  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  late  negotiation.     It  said  that  the  right 
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woiild  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  tbe  duty  of  making 
prompt  reparation  in  cases  of  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  it ; 
and  tliat)  when  Parliament  should  assemble,  ministers  would 
hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  any  explanation  of  their 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  which  they  might  feel 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty,  and  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth,  ilr.  Fox  was  informed  by  Mr.  "Webster  that 
an  answer  to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  due  time  through 
Mr.  Everett. 

Parliament  w^  opened  by  a  commission  on  tlie  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  the  first  topic  touched  upon  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  in  their  speech,  as  matter  of  eongratulationj  was 
the  treaty  hy  which  "  her  Majesty  trusts  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  confirmed."  The  Earl  of  Powis 
moved  the  address  in  reply, in  which  the  Lords  declared:  ""We 
participate  in  the  hope  expressed  by  your  Maj^ty,"  etc.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  address,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  tlio  sentiment 
already  expressed  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  coi-dial  rela- 
tions and  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States.  But 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  object  to  making  liberal  concessions,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  Madawaska  was  greatly  to  he  lamented.  He  deplored 
that  much  had  been  left  unsettled.  One  door  to  hoatihty  was 
closed,  but  another  left  open  in  allowing  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
remain.  The  right  of  search  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Not  only  had  tlie  United  States  not  admitted  that  right,  but  they 
had  distinctly  declared  that  they  ■would  not  submit  to  it,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

Lord  Brougham  exulted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  United  States.  He  placed  so  high  a  value  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  that  he  cared  not  how  the  boundary 
was  drawn,  provided  cordial  relations  were  secured;  So  far 
from  the  treaty  being  a  capitulation,  as  it  had  been  called  out- 
side of  Parliament,  it  was  not  even  a  concession,  as  noble  lords 
within  had  insisted.  The  value  of  the  conceded  territory  he 
would  not  stoop  to  consider,  hut  England  had  desired  the 
establishment  of  the  line  awarded  by  the  Dutch  king,  which 
was  not  so  good  as  the  one  she  had  now  obtained.     The  navi- 
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gatioti  of  the  St,  Jolin'a  was  beneficial  to  both  partieg,  and  not 
properly  a  concession. 

Other  speakers  declared  that  tlie  right  of  search  had  been 
given  up,  and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  France, 

Lord  Ashburton  had  little  to  say  at  that  tune,  but,  if  oeea- 
Bion  presented,  be  thought  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  defence. 
No  important  concession  had  been  made.  The  right  of  search 
was  not  given  up,  for  it  had  never  been  claimed  except  when 
granted  by  treaty,  and  had  never  been  exercised  against  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  question  of  visitation  had  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  only  question  left  nnset^ 
tied  was  that  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  he  believed  no  evil 
would  result  from  the  postponement  of  that. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  address  to  the  Crown,  thanked 
her  Majesty  for  the  assurance  that  she  tmsts  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty. 

In  the  debate  Mr.  C.  "Wood  complained  that  the  right  of 
visit  had  not  been  allowed  by  America,  and  that  the  President 
in  his  recent  message  claimed  that  the  right  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  British  Government.  Mr,  Wood  thought  an 
explanation  was  called  for. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  referring  to  the  American  question,  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  the  settlement  was 
the  best  that  conld  be  hoped  for.  The  boundary  was  better 
than  tJiat  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland.  Extreme  preten- 
sions had  to"  be  given  up  on  both  sid^.  It  was  not  his  purpose 
to  enter  iuto  a  defence  of  the  treaty,  but  he  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Pesident'a  message  did  not  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  right  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  a  vessel  screening  itself  under  the  American 
flag.  He  was"Burprised  that  the  Americans  should  contest  this 
right,  Not  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  his  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  had  been  waived  by 
Great  Britain.  That  dispatch  had  remained  unanswered  t« 
this  day,  which  was  a  virtual  admission  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  contest  those  principles,  Por  his  own  part,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search. 
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The  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relinquished,  and  no  concession 
on  the  question  had  been  made.  The  naval  force  was  not  ac- 
cepted ae  an  equivalent  for  that  right.  This  understanding  of 
the  treaty  had  been  intimated  by  the  Government  to  the 
United  States. 

Lord  John  Knssell  spoke  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary. 
He  admitted  the  importance  of  a  settlement,  but  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  terms.  Lord  Ashburton's  first  dispatcli  should 
have  been  firmly  adhered  to,  but  disadvantageous  concessions 
had  been  in  fact  made.  Mr.  "Webster  was  unfairin  insisting 
on  the  river  boundary  so  strongly  and  afterward  leaving  it. 
The  coiTespondenee,  he  thought,  showed  that  better  terms 
itdght  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Ashburton,  he  considered  a 
bad  appointment.  His  feelings  were  not  earnestly  enough 
enlisted  in  the  colonial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the 
hold  of  the  country  on  those  provinces  was  endangered. 

Lord  Stanley  defended  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton 
as  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  and  believed  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  very  favorable.  He  adverted  to  the  ill  success  of 
the  former  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  and 
thought  the  comparison  with  the  present  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  if  the  right  honorable  bai-onet  (Sir 
Eobert  Peel)  wanted  an  opportunity  to  defend  the  treaty,  be 
intended  to  give  it  to  Mm.  Lord  Ashburton  he  regarded  as  a 
most  unfit  person  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  had  been  sent. 
The  treaty  had  been  very  properly  called  a  capitulation.  It 
gave  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  a  salient  point  of 
attack  upon  Canada. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  of  February,  a  dispatch  received 
from  Mr.  Everett,  and  made  public,  was  referred  to,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  statement  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  remained 
unanswered.  The  receipt  of  the  dispatch  had  been  promptly 
acknowledged,  with  the  assurance  that  the  subject  should  be 
considered,  and  a  full  reply  given  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Before  this  was  received,  Mr.  Everett  had  been  ofii- 
cially  apprised  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Lord  Ashburton  had 
been  sent  to  America  with  power  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  visit  among  otiiers.     The  necessity  of  an  answer  to  the 
dispatch  was  thus  admitted  to  be  superseded. 

As  soon  as  attention  had  been  drawn  to  tliis  matter, 
Mr.  Benton  remarked  upon  another  statement  in  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  speech,  viz.,  that  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been  reHn- 
quished,  and  wished  to  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment had  received  any  intimation  of  a  different  construction 
of  the  treaty,  on  this  point,  by  the  British  Government,  from 
that  admitted  in  this  country,  A  discussion  followed,  chiefly 
between  Jlr.  Benton  and  Mr,  Archer,  on  the  different  under- 
standing of  the  treaty  in  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Archer 
attempted  to  show  that  the  President's  message  did  not  claim 
that  England  had  given  up  the  right,  but  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  removed  all  occasion  for  exercising  that 
right  Por  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  the  British  claim 
unreasonable,  but  still  he  thought  the  Government  had  done 
wisely  in  taking  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  removing 
all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  its  formal  abandonment.  There  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 

Mr,  Benton  insisted  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
them,  and  quoted  the  language  of  each,  to  show  that  one 
claimed  that  tlie  right  of  visit  was  abandoned,  and  the  other 
that  it  was  not  abandoned. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  the  President  claimed  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  rightly  so  claimed.  If  not,  why  be  at  the 
expense  of  exercising  the  right  ourselves  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  vote  a  dollar  for  carrying  out  the  treaty.  "War  was 
preferable. 

Mr,  Calhoun  thought  Sir  Eobert  Peel  insisted  only  on  the 
general  right.  So  far  as  slave-vessels  on  the  African  coast  were 
concerned,  it  was  certainly  superseded  by  the  treaty.  At  all 
events,  the  discussion  was  premature  and  out  of  place- 
Early  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  treaty  under  discussion,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  it,  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
for  copies  and  extracts  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Aehhurton  and  Mr.  Webster,  Sir  E.  Peel,  the  prime  minister, 
furnished  such  portions  as  he  thought  expedient,  and  sufficient, 
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as  he  declared,  to  make  out  any  case  whicTi  could  be  founded 
on  the  call  for  documents ;  hut,  in  order  to  attain  his  object, 
Lord  Pahnerston,  on  the  21st  of  March,  moved  for  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  to  the  British  envoy, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  length,  made  an 
elaborate  attack  on  the  whole  course  of  tJie  negotiations  and 
the  result  attained.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  difficulty  from 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  together  with  all  the  negotiations  and 
attempts  at  settlement  which  had  been  made  down  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton.  In  speaking  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  he  declared  that  he  believed  the 
red-lined  map  of  which  much  had  been  heard,  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  was  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  that  used  by  the  commissioners,  marked 
with  a  strong  red  line  following  the  boundary  as  laid  down  by 
the  treaty ;  and  this  line,  he  said,  was  the  boundary  which  had 
always  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  There  was  another 
map,  similarly  marked,  in  the  State-Paper  Office  at  London. 
He  criticised  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  imskilled  in  diplomacy,  and  inclined  to  be 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  firat  blunder  of  the  envoy 
was  in  beginning  with  an  ultimatum  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self room  for  concession.  He  then  showed  great  weakness  in 
receding  from  hia  ultimatum  and  allowing  a  division  of  the 
Madawasba  settlement,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  right  of  Great  Britain.  When  Mr.  Webstei'  claimed 
the  St.  John's  Kiver  for  the  boundary,  Lord  Ashburton  yielded, 
and,  when  at  another  point  Mr.  Webster  left  the  river  and  car- 
ried the  line  to  the  north  of  it,  he  yielded  again.  There  were, 
moreover,  several  tracts  of  laud — such  as  that  between  the  St. 
John's  and  the  line  claimed  by  tlie  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
puted strip  to  the  north  of  Vermont,  including  Rouse's  Point 
and  the  Sugar  Islands— which  should  have  been  held  as  equiva- 
lents for  valnable  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
instead  of  which,  they  were  submissively  given  up  at  the  outset. 
The  dignity  of  the  country  was  sacrificed  at  every  step.  He 
claimed  that  nothing  had  been  gained  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conceded  the  ground  claimed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
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and  practically  allowed  the  doctrine  tliat  slaves  were  not 
liberated  by  entrance  into  British  ports.  Lastly,  he  accused 
Lord  Ashborton  of  exulting  in  the  humiliation  of  the  country 
at  public  dinners  in  J^ew  York  and  Boston,  by  alludiug  to  the 
"  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  independence,"  and  speaking 
of  it  as  a  "hallowed  spot." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  replied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  lordship  for  not  moving  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government,  who  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
negotiations,  instead  of  attacking  Lord  Aahburton  and  the 
treaty  which  he  had  negotiated.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  entered  into 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Ashhurton,  and 
the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  he  had  peribnned  his  mis- 
sion. The  protracted  dispute,  the  frequent  irritations  arising 
out  of  it,  the  long  and  futile  attempts  at  adjustment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1Y83,  all 
made  the  establishment  of  a  conventional  line  the  only  practi- 
cable course,  and  that  course  had  been  entirely  successful.  A 
boundary  was  obtained  bettor  than  that  awarded  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  a  vexed  question,  the  constant  cause  of  danger- 
ous irritation,  was  put  effectually  to  rest — a  question  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  had  failed  to  settle  in 
ten  years,  during  which  it  was  on  his  hands.  Delay  had  be- 
come perilous.  It  was  vastly  important  to  both  countries  that 
the  boundary  question  should  be  settled,  and  he  believed  that 
both  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  were  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding,  making  such 
mutual  concessions  as  were  necessary.  One  proof  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  treaty  was,  that  Mr,  "Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
were  both  accused  in  their  respective  countries  of  making  too 
great  concessions,  and  sacrificing  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Another  proof  was,  that  the  colonies  themselves  were  satisfied, 
Mr.  Webster  had  been  blamed  for  keeping  back  a  certain  map. 
Even  if  he  had  been  bound  to  produce  any  such  map,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
having  the  boundary  marked  on  it,  as  understood  by  the  com- 
mi^ipners  in  1783,  The  British  Government  had  not  been 
able  to  find  this  map,  but  had  found  another  contemporary 
with  the  treaty,  published  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  George 
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III.,  in  which  the  line  was  drawn  according  to  the  American 
claims.  There  was  still  another,  Mitchell's  map  (which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  pronounced  iintrustworthy),  which  gave  the 
hoimdary  according  to  the  American  claim,  "  as  described  by 
Mr.  Oswald."  Sir  R.  Peel  closed  by  repeating  hia  regret  that 
the  blame,  if  any,  .had  not  been  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  censure,  and  by  stating  his  objection  to 
producing  more  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Mr,  Macaulay  declared  the  treaty  to  be  in  every  way  deficient. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dignity  of  the  country 
would  be  preserved,  that  the  difficulties  should  be  effectually 
put  at  rest,  and  that  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  been  the  result.  But,  he  said,  the  honor  of  the 
country  bad  been  compromised  by  the  "humble,  caressing, 
wheedling  tone"  which  lord  Asbburton  had  adopted,  and 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  "  firm,  resolute,  vigilant, 
and  unyielding"  manner  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  also  easily 
abandoned  his  first  claim  and  conceded  what  Mr.  Webster 
demanded,  while  the  latter  never  gave  way  to  his  demands. 
The  difficulties  were  not  settled,  but  matters  left  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before.  The  eighth  article  was  so  ambiguous,  that 
it  was  imderstood  in  America  aa  giving  up  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  England,  while  the  ministry  claimed  that  it 
did  not  abandon  that  right.  It  was  so  much  waste-paper. 
Squadrons  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
two  Governments  with  conflicting  orders,  thus  tending  directly 
to  hostility  or  further  irritation  instead  of  cordial  sentiments. 

Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  had  been  GT>vernor  of  New  Brunswick 
from  1823  to  1831,  gave  a  history  of  the  encroachments  which 
had  been  permitted  upon  the  disputed  territory  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  This  had  given  the  United  States 
possession,  and  led  to  such  a  state  of  tilings  that  nothing  but  a 
conventional  line  could  he  established,  and  that  which  the 
treaty  laid  down  -was  as  good  as  could  be  obtained,  and  gave 
up  no  position  important  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Wapier  attacked  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
more  especially.  Mr.  Webster,  hs  said,  was  what  the  Ameri- 
cans called  a  "  smart  man,"  and  Lord  Asbburton 's  candor  and 
frankness  were  misplaced,  and  he  had  made  unnecessary  con- 
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cessions.  As  to  tlie  boundary,  it  was  nnfair  for  "Mi.  Webster  to 
claim  the  river  for  tlie  boundary  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  to  depart  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
United  States  to  do  so.  House's  Point,  one  of  the  places  sur- 
rendered, was  of  gi-eat  importance  as  a  military  post. 

M.T.  Disraeli  contended  that  tlie  treaty  gave  England 
more  territory,  a  better  barrier,  and  a  more  efficient  boundary 
than  the  "  Dutchman's  line."  In  concession,  England  had  the 
better.  Eouse's  Point  waa  of  no  military  importance,  and 
much  greater  extent  of  territory  liad  been  given  up  by  America 
than  by  England.  A  great  and  difficult  question  had  been  ad- 
vantageously settled.  As  to  the  famous  map,  he  had  seen  it. 
It  was  a  map  of  all  North  America,  waa  but  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  the  red  line  covered  a  good  space  of  the  disputed 
territory.  Mitchell's  map  was  much  larger,  and  of  recognized 
authority,  having  belonged  to  the  collection  of  George  III. 
He  showed  that  this  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissioners 
in  1783,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  ^-ritten  by  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  not  contained  in  Mr.  Sparks's  work,  but  in  a 
book  published  by  Mr.  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson.  In 
this  letter  Dr.  Franklin  said ;  "I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  map  we  used  in  tracing  the  boundary 
was  brought  to  the  treaty  by  the  commissioners  from  England, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  that  was  published  by  Mitchell 
twenty  years  ago."  In  another  place  the  assertion  is  repeated 
that  it  was  Mitchell's  map.  In  Dr.  Franklin's  manuscript 
notes  to  the  nine  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  remarking  on  the 
fourth  article,  he  says,  "  The  map  used  in  the  couree  of  the 
negotiation  was  Mitchell's."  So,  if  maps  -weve  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  the  United  States  would  have  the  best  of  it. 

An  end  was  put  to  further  debate  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
which  showed  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (March  33d)  Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  debate,  wliicli 
had  been  so  disgracefully  cheeked,  waa  to  be  resumed.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  his  point  had  been  gained,  and  he  was  willing 
the  discussion  should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Hume  then  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  treaty,  in  view  of  previous  unsnc- 
eessful  negotiations,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
"  alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  each  of  the  high  con- 
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traeting  parties,  and  that  Lord  Aaliburton,  who  conducted  t!ie 
negotiations  which  led  to  that  treaty,  deserves  for  that  service 
the  thanks  of  this  House." 

Before  time  could  bo  allowed  for  Mr,  Ilume's  motion,  a 
similar  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  debated  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Lord  Brongliam  contended  that  every  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  no  interest  was  sacrificed, 
and  nothing  given  up  which  it  was  important  to  retain.  In 
the  case  of  the  Caroline,  a  dignified  and  becoming  explanation 
had  been  given  and  received,  and  the  matter  settled  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  and  satisfactory  to,  all  parties.  The  case  of  the 
Creole  was  of  great  difficulty,  but  had  been  settled  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  right  of  search,  he  declared,  was  not  involved  at 
all.  No  material  misunderstanding  could  possibly  arise.  There 
was  no  absolute  right  of  search,  but  it  depended  on  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  those  the  United  States  had  never  entered  into. 
The  right  of  visit  had  been  allowed  under  proper  qualifications. 
The  matter  was  clearly  and  fairly  settled.  In  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary,  there  had  been  no  sacrifice  of  honor.  All  the  evi- 
dence was  stronger  in  favor  of  the  line  claimed  by  America 
than  for  that  of  England,  but  America  had  made  the  largest 
concessions.  And,  after  all,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question  was  of  more  importance  tlian  any  concession  would 
be.  The  Dutch  line  was  better  than  the  English  had  a  right 
to  expect,  but  the  one  obtained  was  better  yet.  Much  had 
been  said  of  a  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Pranklin  in  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  "in  which,"  tlie  doctor  says,  "I  have 
traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  line  in  Mr,  Oswald's  treaty," 
There  had  been  an  unsuccessful  search  for  this  map,  aud  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  one  recently  found  by  the  Americans 
was  the  same.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  made  to  tally  with  the 
description  in  the  treaty,  and  was  worthless  as  evidence.  Mr. 
"Webster  was  under  no  ohhgation  to  produce  this  map  as  evi- 
dence against  himself.  Tliere  were  two  maps  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  authorities-— one  of  them  by  Mr,  Faden,  George 
III.'s  geographer — -which  laid  down  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  Americans.  Why  did  not  Lord  Ashburton  take  these 
out  to  damage  his  own  claims  ?     They  were  much  more  likely 
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to  be  autlioritative.  Finally,  Lord  AsLburton  bad  accomplisbed 
ill  a  few  montbs  what  hia  assailants,  wben  in  office,  bad  labored 
in  vain  for  years  to  bring  about. 

The  Dute  of  Cambridge  urgently  supported  the  motion, 
and  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Asbburton's  course. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  the  motion  as  unusual 
and  uncalled  for.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  ease  of  the 
Caroline  were  satisfactory,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Creole  difficulty.  The  boundary  question 
had  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Hadawaeka 
was  in  the  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Valuable 
concessions  had  been  made,  in  allowing  the  navigation  of  the 
St,  John's,  and  giving  up  certain  tracts  of  land  and  positions 
important  to  the  defence  of  Canada,  while  no  equivalents  were 
obtained.  The  question  of  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been 
advanced.  The  labors  of  Lord  Asbburton  deserved  no  such 
compliment  as  was  proposed,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  defended  the  unusual  character  of  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the  case.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  brought  about  an 
amicable  settlement.  Matters  had  reached  a  point  where  delay 
was  dangerous,  and  the  noble  lord  had  removed  the  causes  of 
irritation  and  collision,  and  bestowed  a  great  benefit  upon  both 
countries.  Li  the  matter  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  right  of 
search,  the  English  had  no  absolute  claim,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  on  these  points  were  a  great  gain. 

Lord  Campbell  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  There  was  no  imputation  to  be  cast  upon  Mr.  "Webster, 
but  he  had  been  an  overmatch  for  Lord  Ashburton.  His  dis- 
patches showed  "  infinitely  more  astuteness,  and  judgment,  and 
skill,  than  the  noble  lord's."  The  evidence  was  fuller,  and  the 
subject  better  understood,  than  at  the  time  of  tlie  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  went  to  prove  that  the  English 
had  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory.  He  believed 
EranHin's  map  to  be  the  one  by  which  the  treaty  was  made, 
and  conclusive  as  evidence.  The  Creole  question  was  left  un- 
settled and  in  a  difficult  position.     Lord  Ashburton  bad  been 
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all  acciuiescence,  and  did  not  spiritedly  resist  (as  lie  ouglit)  Mr. 
Webster's  claim  that  slaves  did  not  become  free  in  British 
ports,  but  left  the  subject  for  future  settlement,  and  a  eonree 
of  future  trouble.  The  right  of  search  was  absolute  and  indis- 
pensable, and  had  also  been  left  unsettled  to  breed  difficulty 
and  hostihty.  The  eighth  article  was  a  backward  step  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Lord  Colchester  thought  the  treaty  a  success,  and  the  eighth 
article  an  advance  on  the  slave-trade  question. 

Lord  Denman  made  some  objection  to  the  language  and 
expression  of  Lord  Ashburton's  dispatches,  as  too  humble  and 
submissive. 

Lord  Brougham's  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  complimented  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  came  under  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2d. of  May. 

Mr.  Hume  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  regretted  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  Lim. 
He  had  originally  thought  it  a  bad  appointment,  but  had  been 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  coui^e  of  the  negotiator.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  had  been  made  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  line  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  A  conventional  line  only  was  feasible,  and 
this  had  teen  obtained  without  any  important  concession,  and 
the  cause  of  past  disputes  and  future  danger  removed  by  nego- 
tiations satisfactory  to  reasonable  men  in  both  countries.  The 
other  questions  involved  had  been  settled  justly  and  fairly. 
Mr.  Hume  closed  by  citing  precedents  for  his  motion. 

Dr.  Bowring,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  correspondence,  and  found  that  it  "  was  eon- 
ducted  in  a  courteous,  pacific,  and  di^iiied  spirit."  Injustice 
had  been  done  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  therefore  this  motion 
vrss  called  for. 

Sir  Charles  ISTapior  made  a  few  remarks,  censuring  the 
treaty,  and  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  soeonded  by 


Sir  H.  Douglas  thought  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conducted  the  negotiation  was  his  chief  merit 
in  the  matter,  and  had  brought  about  the  successful  and  satis- 
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factory  result  -which  they  proposed  to  thank  him  for.  lie 
showed,  from  hia  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  advantage  of 
the  boundary  obtained  over  the  Dutch  line. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  characterized  the  motion  aa  a  "  monstrous 
proposition,"  for  ■which  there  was  no  precedent.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thanking  the  envoy  for  giving  up  territory  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  abandoning  the  right  of  search,  and 
leaving  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
sent  to  arrange.  He  had  taken  a  low  and  feeble  tone,  and 
been  too  ready  to  express  his  cordial  and  friendly  feelings,  and 
had  not  shown  the  heart  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  if  the  motion  was  unprecedented,  the 
attacks  made  upon  Lord  Ashburton  called  for  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  his  deserts.  The  speaker  was  especially  severe  upon 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  question  of  geo- 
graphical advantage  was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  quieting  the  dissensions  and  hostihty  already  awakened 
and  averting  thoso  which  were  impending  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  sent  out.  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  had 
worked  upon  the  difficulty  for  twelve  years  without  improving 
its  condition,  and  now  it  had  been  Batisfactorilj  settled  and  put 
at  rest.  A  decided  advance  had  also  been  made  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  England  had  no  right  of  search, 
and  only  that  of  visit,  t6  ascertain  the  real  nationality,  of  sus- 
pected vessels  carrying  the  American  flag.  Both  countries 
were  now  a^^ed,  and  Lord  Ashbm'ton  had  gained  what  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sought  in  vain  for  twelve  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  Caroline,  concession  and  explanation  had  been  mutual, 
and  were  creditable  to  both  parties.  One  of  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  was  attested  by  the  cordial  feeling  toward 
Lord  Ashburton  in  America. 

Lord  John  Eussell  said  the  right  of  search  had  not  been 
settled.  The  treaty  on  that  point  was  difforently  understood 
in  the  two  countries.  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  too  humble 
and  ready  to  yield,  and  Hr,  "Webster  had  been  unfair  in  claim- 
ing the  river  St.  John's  for  the  boundary,  and  afterward  leav- 
ing it,  etc. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  satisfled. 
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and  animadverted  on  the  opposition  of  such  men  as  Palmerston, 
Kussell,  and  Macaulay,  to  doing  juetiee  to  Lord  Ashburton.  He 
gave  precedents  for  motions  like  tlie  present,  brought  forward 
by  persons  not  in  the  ministry,  and  complained  of  tlie  "miser- 
able cavilling"  at  the  language  and  tone  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
preceding  speakers.  There  was  no  apology  in  the  ease  of  the 
Caroline,  and  should  he  none.  The  provision  for  cooperating 
against  the  slave-trade  was  inadequate,  and  no  equivalent  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  present  motion 
was  a  bad  precedent.  No  new  possession  had  been  gained,  no 
extension  of  interests,  no  new  means  of  defence.  It  was  simply 
a  bad  bargain,  which  was  better  than  none.  The  vote  asked 
for  would  be  no  honor  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  would  lower 
Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On  a  division,  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

After  some  of  these  debates  had  reached  this  conntry,  Mr, 
Webster,  on  the  28th  of  March,  addressed  his  public  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Everett,  in  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  the 
18th  of  January,  for  the  double  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  misunderstanding,  and  of  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  as  a  right  capable  of  being  exercised  in  time 
of  peace.  In  this  answer,  he  fully  admitted  that  the  claim  of 
a  right  of  search  was  not  discussed  diu-ing  the  late  negotiation, 
that  no  concession  on  this  point  was  required  by  the  United 
States  or  made  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  were  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  rendering  unnecessary 
both  the  assertion  and  denial*  of  the  claim  by  requiring  each 
Government  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  visitation  of  vessels 
sailing  under  its  flag.  The  treaty,  he  said,  was  clear  and 
intelligible,  needing  no  interpretation  and  no  comment.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  this  point,  Jlr.  Webster  proceeded  to  make 
known  the  views  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  alleged  right  of  search  or  visit.  He 
maintained  that  there  is  no  established  distinction  between 
search  and  visitation,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no 
right  to  visit  a  vessel  at  sea  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue 
laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  usually  done  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast,  and  that  whenever  done  it  is  a  right  of 
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search.  He  denied  ako  that  the  claim  of  visiting  vessels,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  national  character  in  time  of  peace,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  right;  for,  if  it  he  a  right,  no  claim  can  he 
made  for  reparation  of  injury  arising  from  its  fair  exercise, 
which  reparation  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  his  Grovemment 
would  be  ready  to  make.  He  then  declared  that  the  right  of 
every  vessel  to  pursue  its  course  on  the  ocean,  unmolested,  in 
time  of  peace,  involves  the  right  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  the  claim  of  visitation  must  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consec[aences.     His  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  view  of 
this  whole  euhject,  which  is  the  most  naturally  taken,  is  also  the  most  legal, 
and  most  ia  analogy  with  other  cases.  British  cruisers  have  a  right  to  de- 
tain British  merchantmen  for  certain  purposes ;  ami  they  have  a  right, 
acquired  by  treaty,  to  detain  merchant-vesseis  of  several  other  nations  for 
the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  at  all  to  detain  an  American 
merchant-vessel.  This  Lord  Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fullest  manner.  Any 
detention  of  an.  American  vessel  by  a  British  cruiser  is  therefore  a  wrong 
— a  trespass — although  it  may  bo  done  under  the  belief  that  she  was  a 
British  vessel,  or  that  she  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  conceded  the 
riglit  of  SEch  detention  to  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  trespass,  therefore, 
an  involuntary  trespass.  If  a  ship-of-war,  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  fire  upon  and  sink  a  neutral  vessel,  under  the  belief  that 
she  is  an  enemy's  vessel,  this  is  a  trespass — a  mere  wrong ;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  act  done  under  any  right,  accompanied  by  responsibility  for 
damages.  So  if  a  civil  officer  on  land  have  process  against  one  individual, 
and  throngh  mistake  arrest  another,  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious ;  no  one 
would  think  of  saying  that  it  was  done  under  any  lawful  exercise  of 
authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility;  or  that  it  was  any  thing  but  a 
mere  trespass,  though  an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal  law  does 
not  undertake  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  such 
cases;  and  as  little,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
does  the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the 
government  of  cases  of  involuntary  trespasses,  detentions,  and  injuries  at 
sea;  except  that,  in  both  classes  of  cases,  law  and  reason  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  injuries  committed  through  mistake  and  injuries  committed 
by  design ;  the  fonner  being  entitled  to  fi.ir  and  just  compensation,  the 
latter  demanding  exemplary  dam^es,  and  sometimes  personal  punish- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  known 
its  opinions,  which  it  now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detainii^  American 
vessels,  though  sufcgect  to  just  compensation  if  snch  detention  afterward 
turn  out  to  have  been  without  good  cause,  however  guarded  by  instruc- 
tions, or  however  cautiously  exercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  incon- 
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Teuience  and  injury.  The  amount  of  loas  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 
Compensation,  if  it  be  adequate  in  the  ainoant,  may  still  necessaiily  be 
long  delayed ;  and  the  pendency  of  such  claims  always  proves  trouble- 
some to  the  Governments  of  both  countries.  These  detentions,  too,  fre- 
quently ii'ritate  indiriduals,  cause  warm,  blood,  and  produce  nothing  but 
ill  effects  on  the  amicable  relations  esisting  between  the  countries.  We 
wish,  therefore,  t«  put  an  end  to  them,  and  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  their 


"  On  the  whole,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has  not 
conceded  a  mutual  right  of  visit  or  search,  as  has  been  done  by  the  parties 
to  the  quintuple  treaty  of  December,  1841,  does  not  admit  that,  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations,  there  is  any  euch  thing  as  a  right  of  visit 
distinguished  by  well-known  rules  and  deflnitiona  from  the  right  of 
search, 

■'  It  does  not  admit  tha,t  visit  of  American  merchant-vessels  by  British 
cruisers  is  founded  on  any  right,  notwithstanding  the  cruiser  may  suppose 
such  vessel  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  We  cannot  but 
see  that  the  detention  and  examination  of  American  vessels  by  British 
cruisers  has  already  led  to  consequences,  and  fear  that,  if  continued,  it 
would  still  lead  to  flirthec  consequences,  highly  injurious  to  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  Uniteii  States  fully  admits 
that  its  flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  to 
regularly  documented  American  vessels.  It  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
whole  case,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
that  it  cheerfully  assumed  the  duties  contdned  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  that,  thereby,  causes  of  difficulty  and  difference  might  be 
altogether  removed,  and  that  the  two  powers  might  be  enabled  to  act 
concuiTently,  cordially,  and  effectually  for  the  suppression  of  a  traffic 
which  both  regard  as  a  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  every  Christian  sentiment, 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  nor  is  it  under 
the  influence  of  any  opinions  which  should  lead  it  to  desire  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  maritime  power.  But,  in  the  con- 
victions which  it  entertains,  and  in  the  measures  which  it  has  adopted,  it 
has  been  governed  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  support  those  principles 
and  those  pracrices  which  it  believes  to  be  conformable  to  public  law,  and 
favorable  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations. 

"  Both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity, 
have  made  express  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty.  An  American  squadron  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Instructions  for  its  commander  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  British  Government ;  and  the 
President  confidently  believes  that  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  the  mode  agreed  on  will  be  more  effectual  than  any  efforts  yet 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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"  You  will  read  this  dispatch  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  if  he  desire  it, 
give  him  a  copy.  I  am,  sir,  etc.,  etc., 

"  D.  Webbtbh/ 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

"When  this  dispateli  was  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  frankly  made  the  very  important  admissions  described  in 
the  following  private  letter : 

[FilOM   MB.    EVERBTT   TO  MK,  WEBeTEK.] 

"  tosDos,  ariA  April,  1843. 
"My  beak  Sik;  On  the  23d  instant,  as  I  have  informed  you  in  my 
public  dispatch,  I  called  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  iea,d  to  him  your  letter 
to  me  of  the  28th  March,  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search.  He 
said  it  was  an  excellent  document ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
wish  to  alter  a  word ;  that  he  concurred  with  you  in  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  such  distinction  aa  that  between  a  right  of  search  and  a  right 
of  visit ;  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel  on  that  jHiint ;  that 
perhaps  he  himself  has  not  expressed  himself  as  distinctly  as  he  might 
on  that  head  in  his  letter  to  me  of  December  20,  1841 ;  that  that  letter 
was  written  currente  talamo,  and  he  only  wondered  that  it  had  stood  criti- 
cism so  well ;  perhaps  he  might  say  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  progreaa  of  the  discussion,  his  ideas  had  become  more  definite  than 
they  then  were." 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  occasion  for  the  British  Govem- 
ment  to  be  concerned  about  tlie  alleged  right  of  search  in  its 
connection  with  the  Blave-trade,  after  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton had  been  executed.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  a  fraudulent  use  of  its  flag  in  that  trade 
was  fully  explained  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr,  Kverett,  which 
followed  ITr.  Webster's  public  dispatch  on  this  subject ;  and 
by  which  Mr.  Everett  was  directed  to  make  known  to  the 
British  ministry  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  our 
Department  of  State  in  regard  to  cases  brought  before  it  for 
its  interference. 

(Prinate.) 

".dprtJST,  1843. 
"  Mt  DBAS  Sm ;  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  IntelUgeacer  of  March  35th, 
and  ft  copy  also  of  that  paper  of  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 

'  The  whole  of  this  dispatcli  is  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  tL,  331,  c(  sey. 
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your  attention  to  an  editorial  article  in  each,  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

X,  in  yeBterday's  paper,  ia  H E .     Disappointment,  or  some  other 

cause,  has  led  him  to  rank  himself  with  the  dimffeitUd.  Wliateyer  I  do  he 
is  Bure  to  find  fault  with ;  and,  though  wo  used  to  think  him  a  person  of 
some  talent,  he  is  always  wrong,  growing  vain  and  conceited  in  his  old 
age,  without  growing  wiser. 

"  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  procure  a  solemn  declaration  to  be 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  this 
Government  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  American  ves- 
sels found  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  I  deem  this  to  bo  of  the  very  first 
importance.  It  will  check  designs  of  slave^dealing  in  their  bud.  I 
already  see  consequences  of  magnitude  resulting  from  it.  It  is  now 
understood  that,  in  every  application  for  interference  made  at  this  depart- 
ment for  alleged  detention  by  British  cruisers,  the  case  wiU  be  strictly 
inquired  into,  and  closely  sifted;  and,  if  just  suspicions  be  awakened,  not 
only  will  no  interference  be  made,  but  the  case  itself  will  be  referred  to 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Government.  I  wish  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  assured  of  this. 

"  I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  two  Governments  may  escape  all 
future  collision  or  disputes  about  the  right  of  search ;  and  this  is  a  most 
de^able  object  with  me.  I  am  well  aware  that,  misled  by  circumstances, 
American  vessels  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  English  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  But,  in  general,  serious  consequences  in  snch  cases  may  be 
avoided,  if  parties  conduct  with  moderation  and  prudence.  I  trust  that 
my  last  public  dispatch  to  you,  the  instructions  given  to  our  American 
squadron,  the  President's  message  to  the  Senate,  already  referred  to,  and 
such  .use  as  you  may  properly  make  of  this  private  letter,  will  satisfy  the 
British  Government  of  the  sincere  desire  felt  by  as  to  accomplish  the 
object,  common  to  both  Governments,  without  prejudice  or  danger  to  the 
just  rights  of  either.  Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  in  leaving  this 
department,  than  the  humble  trust  that  the  questions  which  have  esiated 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which  have  been  subjects  of  discussion 
since  I  came  into  oflco,  will  bo  found  to  have  been  settled  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  both,  likely  to  promote  harmony  and  good-will  between 
them,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world, 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

"  D.  W." 

It  has  already  been  seen  in  what  manner  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Aslibnrton  hmiself  treated  the  discovery  of  the  Paris 
map,  and  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  other  maps  upon  the  dis- 
puted boundary.  The  use  that  was  made  of  the  Paris  map  by 
the  opposition  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
bring  forward,  in  the  debate  of  April,  another  map  which  be- 
came known  to  him  after  the  treaty  had  settled  the  boundary. 
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This  was  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  which  had  been  used  at 
Paris  hy  Mr,  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  who  nego- 
tiated the  Provisional  Treaty  of  1782,  and  who  afterward  sent 
the  map  home  to  his  Government.  "With  the  lihrary  of  George 
m.  it  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum.  It  had  on  it 
the  words  "  Boundary,  as  described  by  M.T.  Oswald,"  in  four 
places. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these 
words  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Kng.  The  map  clearly 
confirmed  the  American  claim.  Lender  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration it  was  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
placed,  with  other  documents,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Teatherston- 
hangh,  who,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  became  foreign  secretary, 
was  directed  to  hand  over  all  papers  relating  to  the  boundary, 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  departure  for  this  country.  Mr. 
Featherstonhangh  kept  back  this  Oswald  map,  and  neither 
Lord  Aberdeen  nor  Lord  Ashburton  knew  of  its  existence, 
until  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was 
found  in  New  York  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  of  1782-83,  with  a  boundary  cor- 
.ding  to  that  marked  on  the  Oswald  map.  Some  pro- 
8  in  reference  to  this  map  took  place  in  the  New- York 
Historical  Society,  before  the  intelligence  respecting  the  dis- 
covery in  London  of  Mr.  Oswald's  map  reached  this  country. 
The  following  private  letters  show  how  Lord  Ashburton  and 
Mr,  Webster  respectively  regarded  this  "  battle  of  the  maps  " : ' 


[TO 

"  LoBDOB,  AprU  28, 1343.* 
"  Mt  deab  Mk.  Webbtsr  :  I  take  tlie  opportiinit  j  of  Mr,  Everett's  bag 
to  thank  jou  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  for  the  information  it  con- 
tained. 

"  On  this  Bide  of  the  water  the  several  debatable  subjects  connected 
witli  our  treaty  are  settling  down  very  satisfactorily  in  the  public  mind. 

'  In  the  North  AmeriaBt  Rsciea  for  '  In  the  2d  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 

1843,  vol.  66,  there  is  a  very  learned  published   coireapondence,  p.  IBO,   the 

article  by  Mr.  Sparks  on  the  Treaty  of  date  of  this  letter  ia  erroneously  printed 

Waaljngton,  which  contains  a  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  184i.    The 

account  of  all  the  maps  bearing  on  tliia  contest  shows  that  it  was  written  as  I 

controversy.  have  dated  it. 
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The  battle  of  the  maps,  the  question  whether  concessions  were  made  on 
either  »de,  and  by  whom,  with  respect  to  search  or  visit,  and  the  admirable 

reproofs  administered  by  you  to  the  officious  interference  of  Mr.  ; 

the  discussion  of  all  these  questions,  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  leavea 
the  universai  impression  that  the  treaty  was  a  good  and  wise  measure,  and 
good  and  wiSc,  because  it  was  fair ;  so  much  so,  that  the  critics  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  of  us  had  the  advantage  in  the  scramble  for  the 
swampa  on  the  St.  John's,  a  dilemma  in  which  it  was  your  wisli,  as  I  am 
sure  it  was  mine,  to  leave  them.  The  map  question  now  fortunately  only 
interests  historians,  such  as  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  disturb  its  sleep,  or  that  either  party  should  find,  or 
thint  they  had  foimd,  any  thing  concluave,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
conviction  that  there  existed  that  real  shade  of  doubt  or  perplexity  which 
conld  alone  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  compromise.  If  wc  are  ever  fated 
to  meet  again,  wliich  I  indulge  the  hope  may  yet  be  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  you  unravel  this,  to  me,  inextricable 
puzzle ;  at  present  I  wUi  only  say,  what  I  know  you  will  believe,  that  the 
discoveries  here  are  quite  recent,  and  were  wholly  nnknown  to  me  when  I 
was  at  Washington.  Not  but  that  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  duty  of  mine  to  damage  the  cause  of  my  client,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perhaps  went  ftirther  in  protestations  of  ignorance  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  Palmeraton  has,  in  Parliament,  been  the 
only  real  adversary  of  the  treaty,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  disin- 
terested one.  His  move  wDl  probably  bring  upon  me  the  umiaual  honor 
of  the  complimentary  acknowledgment  of  my  services.  That  in  the  Lords 
is  already  passed  with  only  three  dissentient  voices.  In  the  Commons 
the  motion  is  expected  to  come  on  next  week.  The  ministers  have  taken 
no  'part  in  this  volunteer  proceeding.  I  send  jou  herewith  Brougham's 
speech,  which  is,  I  am  told,  good;  bnt  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  The  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  makes 
some  stir  with  our  antislavery  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  deputa- 
tions, and  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  them ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  them,  though 
with  no  bad  consequences,  when  the  bill  passes  for  giving  effect  to  this 
article.  The  apprehension  is,  that  some  cases  of  robbery  will  be  got  up  to 
claim  fii^tive  slaves.  This  will  certainly  require  caution  with  the  mag^ 
tjatea  in  Canada,  but  I  am  not  fearful  of  the  result ;  but,  should  the  abuse 
prove  excessive,  the  remedy  is  in  the  power  to  correct  the  article.  We 
have  now  in  our  new  governor-general  a  very  judicious,  discreet,  and  liberal 
man,  upon  whose  practical  good  sense  full  reliance  may  bo  placed. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  of  what  passes  in  the  Old  World  that 
you  will  not  have  better  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  who  understands 
us  thoroughly,  and  who  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  marvellous  favorite 
with  us.  I  am  frequently  asked  whether  America  furnishes  many  such 
men.  We  were  in  some  anxiety  that  he  might  leave  ua  for  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but  I  find,  as  I  anticipati'd.  that  he  will  remain  with  the  Terres- 
trials.   He  would  be  much  too  fine  an  inotrumi'nt  for  such  a  purpose ;  it 
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would  Iffi  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor.  Tou  must  have  no  want  of  coarse 
inatruments  for  euch  a  purpose.  To  look  after  sliip-captaina  and  super- 
cargoea,  with  very  limited  powers,  is  bo  enviable  work,  and  there  seems  no 
alternative  between  that  and  sending  a  parade  embassy  to  Pekin.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  any  attempt  on  our  part  at  exclusion  or  monopoly. 
The  keeping  open  the  opening  we  have  made  ia  best  effected  by  encourag- 
ing tiie  admission  of  all  the  world ;  besides,  at  present,  the  system  of 
monopoly  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  On  this  subject  we  are  shortly  to  have 
a  heavy  parliamentary  battle  for  the  admission  of  your  com  through 
Canada.  The  resuU  is  doubtful,  for  the  country  gentlemen  are  just  now 
very  sore  and  sulky.  In  other  respects  I  never  knew  this  country  more 
politically  easy  and  quiet,  though  with  much  manufacturing  distress, 
which  is,  however,  mending.  There  ia  a  general  impression  that  England 
and  France  are  both  in  safe  and  prudent  hands,  with  Peel  and  Guizot, 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  conservatively  maintained.  I  do 
not  much  fear  any  mischief  from  your  side  under  such  circumstances ;  but 
the  scheme  would  be  perfect  if  wo  could  make  a  triumvirate  with  your 
name  on  the  Potamac,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  some  way  or  other  the 
Great  Republic  will  remain  under  your  guidance. 

"With  groat  regard,  yours  always, 


— Recollecting  the  alarm  expressed  when  I  was  with  you,  about 
1  intention  of  making  a  lodgment  in  California,  which  was,  I 
believe,  never  dreamt  of  by  anybody  here,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  the  new  French  Polynesian  empire.  People  now  seem  to 
attach  little  importance  to  it,  and  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  about  it. 
The  Parisians,  disappointed  that  we  were  not  vexed  or  angry,  are  already 
tired  with  their  new  tcy.  To  say  the  truth,  after  our  doings  in  Hew 
Zealand,  we  could  hardly  make  objections.  That  establishment  was 
forced  upon  Government  by  actual  volunteer  colonization,  which  they 
very  reluctantly  supported.  The  general  principle  of  extensive  emigration 
is  a  favorite  remedy  of  the  present  day  for  redundant  population.  I  send 
you  a  clever  speech  of  Charles  Buller  on  tliis  subject,  which,  if  you  have 
leisure,  will  interest  you," 


[MK.  WEBSTER   TO 

"WiauiNuioB,  Apra  K,  1M3. 

"My  dbak  Sie:  Two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  sons,  as  you  know,  of  John  Jay,  died.  About  the  end  of 
last  month  it  was  made  known  that  among  his  papers  was  found  a  copy 
of  Mitchell's  map,  with  evident  marks  upon  it  of  having  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  of  having  been  used  in  Paris  in  1783.  The  map  was  carried  to 
Mr,  Gallatin,  who  still  keeps  up  great  interest  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
boundary  question,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  an  occasion  to  read  a  lecture 
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to  the  New-Tork  HlBtorical  Society,  of  ivliich  he  is  president,  on  tiie 
boundary  sulgect,  in,  -which  he  should  explain  the  bearing  of  ■whatever 
evidence  this  new-found  map  might  famish.  I  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  and  visited  Mr,  Gallatin,  and  saw  the 

"  His  lecture  was  then  fixed  fur  Saturday,  the  15th,  and  I  promised  to 
attend,  I  did  attend,  heard  the  lenturc,  anil  made  a  short  speech  mjselt 
Some  account  of  these  things  jou  will  S(e  in  the  papers.  Mr,  Gallatin's 
lecture,  which  is  interesting,  will  be  printed  by  the  society,  and  my  little 
speech,  corrected  from  the  newspapers,  appended.  I  have  some  hopes  that 
the  publication  will  be  completed,  so  that  some  copies  may  go  to  yon  by 
this  conveyance.  If  that  should  happen,  please  give  one  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

"  I  had  hardly  reached  my  post  here,  from  New  York,  before  I  learned 
by  your  letters,  as  well  aa  by  the  published  debates  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mona,  that  Mr.  Oswald's  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was  at  last  found.  I  have 
read  your  account  of  that  matter  with  interest,  and  have  also  perused  all 
the  debates,  down  to  what  I  think  Lord  Ashburton  might  fairly  enough 
call  Lord  Palmerston's  'capitulation.' 

"  Yon  will  see  that  Mr.  Jay's  map  and  Mr.  Oswald's  map  are  alike. 
What  one  proves  the  other  proves.  Neither  of  them  is  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, because  neither  proves  the  line  found  upon  it  to  have  been  drawn  in 
any  part  ailer  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  boundary  as  agreed  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  called  Mr,  Oswald's  line,  never  was  agreed  to.  I 
concur,  tJierefore,  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  no  map,  nor  all  the  maps,  settle  the  question,  because  they  bear  no 
marked  lines  which  may  not  have  been  lines  of  proposal  merely.  In  other 
words,  none  of  them  shows  a  line,  clearly  purporting  to  be  a  line,  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  map  a  boundary  which  had  been 
agreed  on. 

"Both  these  last-discovered  maps  are  evidence,  and  important  evi- 
dence ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  more  weight  attaches  to  the  map  published 
by  Behn,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  publication,  than  to  either  or  both 
of  these.  And  now,  I  hope,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  investigation 
of  bonndary-lines  by  maps,  for  I  hardly  expect  »ny  other  discoveries  will 
be  made.  The  nniveraal  sentiment  here  is,  and  certainly  I  concur  in  it 
with  very  great  cordiality,  approaching  personal  gratitude,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  treated  the  matter  of  tlie  Paris  map  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It 
required  of  him  a  degree  of  manliness  and  independence,  becoming  his 
character,  and  honorable  to  his  feelings,  to  rebuke  such  reproachfiil 
chaises  as  those  with  which  Mr,  Featherstonhaugh,  that  man  of  two 
countries,  had  caused  the  leading  presses  of  London  to  be  filled.  It  was 
always  surprising  to  me  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  employed 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  It  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  you  and  I  know 
him.    He  is  shallow  and  conceited,  with  quite  a  lurch  toward  mischief." 
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In  the  speecli  before  the  Historical  Society  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  foregoing  letter,  he  thus  described  hia  own 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  Paris  map,  and  the  attitude  in  which 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the 
cotintry. 

""With  respect,  sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featheratonhaugh,  and 
the  tone  of  Bnniry  articles  ia  the  London,  presa,  concerning  the  Paris  map, 
I  hope  nobodj  supposes,  so  far  aa  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  that  these  things  are  exciting  any  sensation  at  "Washington. 
Mr.  Featherstonhaogh  does  not  alarm  ns  for  our  reputation.  Assuming 
that  there  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by  compro- 
mise, finding  that  no  arbitration  which  did  not  end  ia  a  compromise  would 
be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the  Government  thought  it  ita  duty 
to  invito  the  attention  of  the  two  States  immediately  concerned- to  the 
subject,  to  ask  them  to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into,  with  an  assoranco  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out their  consent,  and  iiithout  tlieir  consent,  also,  to  all  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary.  To  this  the  two 
States  agreed,  with  the  limitation  upon  the  consent  of  their  agents,  that, 
with  regard  to  both  States,  it  should  bo  unanimous.  In  this  state  of 
things,  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  before  these  States  thus  admitted  into  the  negotiations  all 
the  information  in  its  power.  Eyeiy  office  in  Washington  was  ransacked, 
every  book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotia- 
tiojia,  flrom  the  Treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and,  among  the 
rest,  this  discovery  in  Paris  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  If  these  afibrded 
any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  might  he  used 
to  obscure  their  rights,  to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust 
compromise,  that  was  all  for  their  consideration.  The  map  was  submitted 
as  evidence,  together  with  all  the  other  proofe  and  documents  in  the  case, 
without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty, 
on  my  part,  to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit 
of  donbtfiil  evidence  in  PaM,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps,  make  some- 
thing to  theprgudiccof  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  higher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  over  the  whole  matter. . 

"  I  will  detain  you,  sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
in  regard  to  wliich  my  own  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  if  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  interests 
ia  regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  tho 
next  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly  disposition, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  Govenimcnt  in  settling  the  question,  and  put- 
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ting  an,  end  to  a  controversy  which  has  disturbed  the  relat    na     f  th 
country  for  fifty  years,  not  always  without  eome  danger  of  1       ]i.m     ih 
public  peace,  often  with  the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial   nt 
spreading  distrust  between  those  haying  daily  dealings  with    n      n  th 
and  always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspicion." 

The  reader  can  now  look  tack  to  tlie  preceding  autumn, 
and  consider  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  resignation  at  that  time.  Had 
he  then  gone  out  of  office,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
misunderstanding  respecting  the  right  of  search  ?  Who  could 
have  caiTied  the  Government  and  the  country  through  the 
period  when  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
shaping  itself  into  that  confirmation  of  the  treaty  and  its  ae- 
eompanyiug  negotiations  which  was  essential  as  a  popular 
ratification  of  the  official  acts  ?  If  he  had  been  out  of  office  in 
the  winter  of  1842-'43,  he  would  have  been  a  private  man  ; 
the  dispatch  in  which  he  fully  answered  the  claim  of  a  right  of 
search  or  visitation  would  not  have  been  written;  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  without  his  powerful  aid,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  embarrassment ;  the  subject  of  Oregon  would 
have  run  wild  in  Congress ;  and  the  China  mission  would  not 
have  been  shaped  as  it  was,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  originated 
at  all.  To  the  subject  of  Oregon,  therefore,  and  to  the  China 
mission  we  must  now  turn. 

Tt>  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
buri;on,  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  set- 
tlement  or  correction  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions,  farther  than  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  At  that  point  the  boundary,  as 
fixed  by  former  treaties,  was  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Lord  Ashburton  did  not  think  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
agree  upon  a  line  beyond  the  mountains,  and  consequently, 
after  his  return  to  England,  it  became  a  question,  with  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  Administration,  in  what  manner  a  settlement  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  could  be  best  accomplished. 
Bj  the  following  private  letters  from  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr. 
Everett,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  special  mission  was  thought  of 
for  this  purpose : 
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"  Mt  dear  8m ;  I  believe  I  have  nothing  which  needs  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  public  dispatch  by  this  conveyance.  Some  topics,  however, 
in  your  recent  private  letters  require  attention. 

"  1.  The  fiiat  of  these  subjects  is  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  President 
quite  agrees  witli  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  both  Govern- 
ments should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  settle,  if  they 
can  settle,  all  disputes  respecting  this  territory.  Mr.  Fox  has  made  us  a 
communication  relative  to  the  subject,  but  before  this  was  received  the 
President  had  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  to  be  inserted  in  hia  message  to 
Congress  nest  week.  The  question  is  how,  or  upon  what  basis,  is  a  nego- 
tiation f»  be  opened  ?  The  title  is  disputed  between  the  parties ;  shail 
this  question  of  title  be  referred  to  a  third  power?  Or,  if  a  compromise 
be  attempted,  in  what  form  or  on  what  principle  t  A  division  of  this  ter- 
ritory might  naturally  be  suggested,  and  at  first  blush  tlie  Columbia  River 
might  seem  to  present  itself  as  a  convenient  line  of  division.  But  there 
are  great  peculiarities  about  this  river.  It  affords  very  small  accommoda- 
tions to  commerce  in  comparison  with  its  size,  or  volume  of  water.  For 
nine  months  in  the  year  the  navigation  of  its  mouth  is  regarded  as  im- 
practicable, and  for  the  rest  quite  uncertain  and  inconvenient.  If  we 
should  consent-to  be  limited  by  the  river  on  the  north,  we  shall  not  have 
one  tolerable  harbor  on  the  whole  coast.  The  straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  the  inland  waters  witli  which  they  communicate  undoubtedly  contain 
all  the  good  harbors  betweea  the  Russian  settlements  and  California.  You 
remember  that,  when  the  subject  was  iaat  up,  there  was  a  proposition  that 
the  United  States  should  hold  an  isolated  territory,  embracing  some  of 
these  inland  waters,  and  have  a  passage  through  those  Straits.  But  dis- 
connected territories  are  inconvenient,  Ei^land  wants  a  good  harbor  in 
the  sound,  connected  with  the  ocean,  through  those  straits;  she  may  want 
also  the  privilege  of  transporting  furs  and  other  commodities  doivn  the 
river;  and  I  suppose  it  is  an  object  with  her  to  retain  the  settlement  at 
Vancouver  and  the  other  small  settlements  farther  north,  under  her  juris- 
diction and  protection.     Does  she  want  any  more  ? 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable  colonization  in 
those  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  be  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers.  At  present  there  are  not  above  seven  hundred  white 
persons  on  the  whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river  from  California  to  lati- 
tude fifty-four,  north,  and  about  twenty  thousand  Indians.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  line  of  boundary  might  begin  on  the  sea,  or  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Puca,  follow  up  these  straits,  give  us  a  harbor 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  these  inland  waters,  and  then  continue  south, 
striking  the  river  below  Vancouver,  and  then  following  the  river  to  its 
intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  north. 
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"  I  deacribe  this  without  reference  to  the  maps,  and  without  having 
them  l)cfore  rao,  but  you  will  underatand  tiie  general  idea. 

"  3.  Commercial  intercourse.  This  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  nayi- 
gation  and  commeree. 

"  1.  Nayigation.  It  is  not  to  be  difguised  that  great  disaatiafaetion 
exists  in  this  country  inth  the  present  state  of  our  intercourac  with  the 
British  colonics.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  moved  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  session,  and  very  full  and  striking  reports  were  made  in  one  of  them. 

"White  our  treaty  with  England  gives  us  a  fair  and  equal  chance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Europe,  our  navigation  is  exposed  to  great  inconveniences  in  all  that 
regards  intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  the  President  would  be 
happy  that  the  two  Governments  should  agree  to  talie  it  into  considera- 

"3.  Commerce.  By  thia  I  mean  the  question  of  duties  about  which, 
as  you  know.  General  Green  had  conversation  with  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr. 
McGregor.  Thia  matter  is  difficult  and  delicate.  We  regard  the  pri- 
mary object  of  duties  to  be  revenue,  and  the  power  of  laying  duties  is 
one  of  the  expreaa  grants  to  Congress.  How  far  can  the  treaty-mating 
power  be  properly  extended  in  these  cases?  We  have  had  but  two 
instances,  I  think,  and  both  under  very  particular  circumstances,  and  very 
much  limited,  and  yet  both  a  good  deal  complained  of.  If  you  have  the 
means  at  hand,  turn  to  the  debates  of  1796,  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
ita  just  nature  and  extent.  See  especially  Mr.  Madison's  speech,  Mr. 
Smith's  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Giles's.  Mr.  Madison's  general 
notion  was,  that  tlie  treaty-making  power  ought  not  to  be  so  tar  extended 
as  to  interfere  with  subjects,  a  power  oyer  which  was  especially  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  And,  perhaps,  this  doctrine  cannot  well  be 
disputed.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  duties  by  treaties,  must  be 
very  well  considered  before  it  ia  entered  upon. 

"  As  to  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  if  something  be  not  soon  done  by 
treaty,  there  is  great  probability  that  Congress  will  be  induced  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments. 

"  I  believe  the  President  would  be  gratified  if  you  should  incidentally 
converse  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  these  subjects,  and  learn,  so  far  as  you 
can,  his  inclinations.  On  the  commercial  part  of  the  case,  you  may,  per- 
haps, find  occasion  to  say  something  to  Lord  Bipon  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
will  be  very  well  to  hold  up  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  great  importance  of 
settling  the  Oregon  business,  the  probability  that  Congress  may  provide 
for  sending  a  force  into  this  re^on,  etc.  And  you  may  very  safely  assure 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we  shall  be  after 
them,  by  acts  of  Congress,  unless  they  will  come  to  some  reasonable  relax- 
ation of  their  present  system  of  colonial  intercourse.  As  Lord  Ashburton 
will  probably  bo  in  town  by  January,  you  will  have  opportunity  of  falling 
into  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  you  wili  improve. 
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"  My  femily  is  yet  at  the  Kortli,  but  I  look  for  Mrs.  Webster  to  join  mc 
tliis  week.  .  .  .  My  health  ia  quit*  good,  and  I  mean  to  take  political 
events  with  a  good  deal  of  philosophy.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  moat  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Everett  and  jour  danghters,  and  believe  mo,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  most  truly  jours, 

"  Dasibl  Wkostbr. 

"P.  S. — I  was  excessively  proud  of  what  you  repeat  3Ir.  Rogers  to  have 
B^d  of  my  letter  on  iiopressmcnt,  as  well  as  by  your  own  friendly  sayings 
on  that  point.  I  must  confess  I  never  took  more  paina  to  make  a  clear  case, 
and  to  put  it  in  a  short  compass.  Pray  give  Mr.  Rogers  and  hia  sister 
•3  of  my  most  sincere  and  cordial  regard." 


'■  Wabhihoton,  January  S3, 1843. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  Your  dispatch  and  private  letter,  by  the  Caledonia 
(Jannary  3d),  were  received  yesterday ;  and  I  write  this  hastily,  as  it  must 
leave  Washington  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel  at 
Boston  before  her  departure  on  the  1st  of  February. 

"You  will  liave  noticed  that  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
esciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Congress.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
tJie  Senate  by  Dr.  Linn,  not  only  for  extending  commercial  jurisdiction 
over  our  citizens  in  that  region  {after  the  example  of  the  English  statute), 
but  also  making  prospective  regulations  for  granting  land  to  settle.  This 
latter  part  of  the  measure  is  opposed  as  being  inconsiatent  with  existing 
arrangements  between  the  two  governments.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  McDuffle,  and  others,  have  spoken  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  McHoberts,  and  other  Western 
gentlemen,  in  favor  of  it ;  the  probability  is,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate. 
This  new  outbreak  of  interest  and  zeal  for  Oregon  has  its  origin  in  motives 
and  objects  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  truth  is,  there  are  lovers 
of  agitation ;  and  when  most  topics  of  dispute  are  settled,  those  which 
remain  are  fallen  on  with  new  earnestness  and  avidity.  We  feel  the  im- 
portance of  settling  this  question  if  we  can,  but  we  fear  embarrassments 
and  difliculties.  Not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the  subject  itself  as  from  the 
purposes  of  men  and  of  parties  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  support  of  the  late  treaty.  Ton  know  his  position 
before  the  country  in  regard  to  the  approaching  election  of  President.  Mr. 
Benton,  as  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  or  at  least  of  the  more  violent 
part  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  every  thing  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
supports,  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  to  get  up  an  anti-English 
feeling  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  You  have  read  his  speech  on 
the  treaty,  written,  as  is  said,  after  the  adjonmment  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  speech  ho  fell  upon  Oregon ;  and  the  treaty  and  the 
Oregon  questions  are  noiv  under  discussion  together. 
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"  I  have  conreraed  with  the  President  since  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  your  last  priTate  letter. 

"  We  gather  from  that  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Aahburton  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  opinion  that  a  special  mission  would  hardly  be  advisable. 
But  the  President  still  retains  a  strong  impression  that  such  a  mei^ure 
would  be  useful.  .  .  . 

"  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  rising  of  Congresa,  and 
perhaps  your  next  communication  will  determine  the  President's  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  estra  mission.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  also  think  well  of  it.  As  to  the  person  who  would  be  sent,  I 
suppose  I  may  say  the  President  wonld  probably  nominate  me,  if  I  should 
incline  to  go ;  bnt  it  is  a  question  I  should  have  great  doubts  about.  .  .  . 

"  Tou  are  aware  that,  if  Congresa  should  be  now  called  on  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  minister,  ho  must  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the 
powers  of  the  President,  which  Southern  gentlemen  (and  the  President  him- 
self) have  held.  This  may  probably  oblige  the  President  to  come  to  a  con- 
clnaon  on  the  subject  sooner  than  may  be  convenient  or  might  be  wished. 

"  If  nothing  should  be  heard  from  you  before  the  3d  of  March,  either 
to  confirm  or  to  weaken  the  President's  present  impression,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible he  may  recommend  provision  for  the  mission  to  Congress,  and  nomi- 
nate the  minister,  and  yet  not  dispatch  him  till  more  information  be 
received,  or  further  consultation  had.  If,  therefore,  you  should  hear  of  a 
nomination,  you  wDl  infer  that  a  mission  is  absolutely  decided  on. 

"On  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you  would  hold  a  free  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  various  points  suggested 
in  this  private  letter.  The  President  has  the  strongest  desire  to  settle 
this  Oregon  dispute,  as  well  as  every  other  difliculty  with  England. 
We  all  fully  believe  that  the  English  Government  is  animated  by  an 
equally  just  and  friendly  spint  Both  Governments  would,  undoubtedly, 
rqoice  to  see  the  object  accomphshed  soon.  The  way  of  accomplishing 
it,  then,  becomes  a  subject  for  mutual  consultation ;  and  you  may  assure 
Lord  Aberdeen  of,  what  I  hope  ho  dots  not  doubt,  the  perfect  sincerity, 
good  faith,  and  spirit  of  amity,  with  which  we  shall  receive  and  recipro- 
cate an  interchange  of  unofficial  opinions  as  to  the  course  which  the  inter- 
est of  both  countries  requires  should  now  be  adopted. 

"  Your  answer  to  this  may  be  expected  by  the  steamer  which  shall  leave 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March,  and,  on  its  receipt  here,  the  President 
will  make  np  his  mind,  if  not  done  before,  as  to  fliture  proceedings. 

"  !No  gentleman  has  yet  been  named  as  successor  to  General  CaM.  Tou 
will  see  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  Congresa  to  make  provi- 
sion for  some  sort  of  a  mission  to  China.  If  the  provision  should  bo 
ample,  and  you  were  in  the  country,  I  think  I  should  advise,  the  President 
to  send  you  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  would  be  a  mission  full  of  inter- 
est, and,  with  your  powers  of  application  and  attainment,  you  would 
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make  great  addition  to  jour  stock  of  ideas.    I  have  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  upon  &  proper  person. 

"Be  kind  enough  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  to  your  family; 
and  lielieve  me,  always  most  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  China  mission,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter,  had  been  proposed  by  the  President  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  of  December  30,  1842,  ■whicb  was  written  by  Mr. 
Webster.'  He  had  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the  English 
war  with  China  was  destined  to  change  the  relations  of  that 
great  empire  with  the  "Western  nations.  The  treaty  by  which 
that  war  was  closed  had  opened  to  the  English  four  of  the 
ports  of  China.  In  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  now  witnessing,  Mr.  "Webster  said  in  the  message  : 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acter are  well  known.  Aa  empire  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  fertile  in  various  rich  products  of  the  earth,  not  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  many  arts,  and  with  large  and  expen- 
sive accommodations  for  internal  intercourse  and  ttafiic,  has  -for  ages 
sought  to  exclude  the  visits  of  strangera  and  foreigners  from  its  domin- 
iona,  and  has  assumed  for  itself  a  superiority  over  all  other  nations. 
Events  appear  likely  to  break  down  and  soften  this  spirit  of  non-inter- 
course, and  to  bring  China, 'ere  long,  into  the  relations  which  usually 
subsist  between  civilized  states.  She  has  agreed,  in  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, that  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments 
shall  be  on  equal  terms  ;  a  conce^ion  which  it  is  hardly  probable  will 
hereafter  be  withheld  from  other  nations." 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  commencement  of  inter- 
national relations  between  China  and  the  United  States — a 
measure  that  was  not  to  be  extorted  by  arms,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  concession,  and  therefore  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  still  greater  changes  in  the  spirit  of  Chinese  inter- 
course with  the  "Western  world — was  but  partially  developed 
in  the  message  of  December,  Until  the  commissioner  had 
been  selected,  Mr.  "Webster  could  not  fully  unfold  the  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object,  since  much  must  depend  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  undertake  it.    Both  the  President  and 

'  The  message  is  to  be  found  in  Sandwich  Islands,  and  contMncd  a  rce- 
Works,  tL,  463,  et  s'q.  It  embraced  ommendation  to  enlarge  the  functions 
also  the  subject  of  intiircouvse  with  the    of  the  American  cimsul  in  tl!':]se  islands. 
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JTr.  "Webster  desired  to  intrust  this  very  important  matter  to 
Mr.  Everett ;  and,  while  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Everett 
was  nominated  for  the  post.  The  following  private  letter  to 
him  explains  the  circumstances  attending  this  nomination,  aud 
fully  refiites  the  charge,  made  in  some  of  the  party  newspaper 
of  the  time,  that  Mr.  Webster  proposed  this  arrangement  be- 
cause he  desired  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett  in  England  ; 


"  My  beab  Sxk  :  By  an  official  dispatch  of  this  date,  I  cominunicate 
to  you  your  appointment  as  commissioner  to  China,  It  was  not  expected 
that  any  appointment  would  have  been  made  so  soon.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  Houge  under  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  gave  the 
President  aa  authority  to  he  exercised  whenever  he  should  think  proper. 
While  it  was  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session,  an 
amendment  was  made  requiring  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner.  An  immediate  nomination,  therefore,  became 
necessary.  Tour  name  was  sent  in,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  with 
very  general  eatisfection,    I  believe,  indeed,  without  any  opposition. 

"  The  appointment  ^ves,  I  think,  universal  pleasure.  The  President  ia 
sincerely  desirous  that  you  should  accept  the  appointment,  because  he 
thinks  you  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

"  Tou  see  it  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  in  nominating  you 
to  China  is  to  make  way  for  your  humble  servant  to  go  to  London.  I 
will  tell  you  the  ivhole  truth  about  this  without  reserve. 

"I  believe  the  President  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  advantages 
from  an  undertaking  by  me  to  settle  remaining  difficulties  with  England. 
I  suppose  this  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  now  abandoned  (at  least  for 
the  present),  of  an  extra  mission ;  hut,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
have  no  wish  to  go  to  England — not  the  slightest.  To  succeed  yon  in 
England  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  for  a  year  or  two  the  general 
business  of  the  mission  is  what  I  could  not  think  of  I  do  not  mean  only 
that  I  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  transferring  you  elsewhere  for  any 
such  purpose ;  but  I  mean  that,  if  the  place  were  vacant,  I  would  not 
accept  an  appointment  to  fill  it,  unless  I  knew  that  something  might  be 
done  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties.  At  present  I  see  little  or  no 
prospect  of  accomplishing  any  great  object, 

"  Embarrassed  as  the  Administration  is  here,  and  diiHcult  as  ai-e  the 
questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  find  my  hopes  of  success  iiiint  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  know  who  is  to  fill  thb  place  (which  I  suppose  I  shall  soon 
Tncnfe),  and  therefore  cannot  anticipate  the  instructions  which  I  might 
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receive.  The  President  is  most  anxious  to  signalize  his  administration  bj 
an  adjnstment  of  the  remaining  difficulties  with  England,  and  bj  the 
making  of  a  beneficial  commercial  arrangement.  If,  for  that  purpose,  a 
negotiation  could  he  carried  on  here,  I  would  give  the  President  all  the 
aid  in  my  power,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  carrjing  it  forward.  But, 
without  seeing  clearly  how  I  was  to  get  through,  and  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  I  could  not  consent  to  cross  the  water.  I  wish  yon,  therefore, 
to  feel  that,  as  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  yonr  appointment  to  China  had  not 
its  oripn  in  any  degree  in  a  desire  that  your  present  place  should  be 
vacated.  If  it  were  vacant  now,  or  should  be  vacated  by  you,  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  should  fill  it, 

"  In  a  former  communication,  if  not  in  more  than  one,  I  hinted  to  you 
that  we  had  thought  of  yo\i  for  China.  We  are  now  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  Great  "Western  from  Liverpool,  March  11th,  and  coming  byway 
of  Madeira;  and  the  packet  from  Liverpool  of  the  4th  nit.  may  be  looked 
for  in  eight  or  nine  days.  In  writing  to  me,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conveyances,  yon  may  possibly  have  said  something  about  China.  If  I 
should  find  you  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  mission,  as  if  it  were 
entirely  out  of  the  case  for  you  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  consider  such  declaration  as  a  declining.  Your  language 
must,  however,  be  very  strong  before  he  wonld  give  it  that  construction. 

"  You  will  observe  that,  while  the  Act  of  Congress  imposes  a  limit  on 
yonr  annual  compensation,  it  does  not  affect  the  President's  discretion  in 
regard  to  an  outfit.  The  President  is  not  only  desirous,  but  anxious  that 
you  should  undertake  the  mission,  as  he  knows  nobody  so  well  qualified, 
and  he  is  disposed  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  allowipce  as  the  law  und  his 
public  duty  will  allow.  The  extent  of  contingent  expenditures  cannot  be 
foreseen,  nor  the  duration  of  the  mission  known.  If  it  should  last  longer 
than  was  contemplated,  or  the  contingencies  prove  greater,  and  necessarily 
so  great  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  paid  out  of  the  specific  appropria- 
tion, aided,  as  far  as  might  be  proper,  by  the  fund  for  general  contin- 
gencies of  foreign  intercourse.  Congress  will  soon  be  in  session  again, 
and  no  doubt  would  readily  make  all  further  necessary  appropriarious. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  the  emperor  by  show,  nor  soothe  him 
by  presents.  StDl  the  mission  should  be  respectable,  and  the  commis- 
sioner should  have  the  means  proper  and  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
undertaking. 

"  March  liOi. — The  Great  Western  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th, 
and  we  ought  to  have  received  whatever  she  brought  for  us  last  evening; 
but  nothing  came.  As  her  route  was  to  be  circuitous,  perhaps  nothing 
was  sent  by  her,  bat  I  incline  to  think  some  accident  happened  to  delay 
the  bag  at  Kew  York,  As  the  vessel  sails  on  her  return  on  the  18th,  any 
thing  for  Europe  must  be  mailed  here  to-day.  I  shall  remain  in  the  de- 
partment till  the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  evening  (eight  o'clock),  and,  if 
any  thing  comes  ftom  yon,  will  acknowledge  it,  and  contrive  to  get  my 
letters  to  New  York  in  season  by  express  or  otherwise. 
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"  I  see  that  a  debute  has  been  had  in  the  Lords  on  the  treaty,  right  of 
Beareh,  etc,  and  that  a  discussion  on  the  same  topics  T7aa  expected  to 
occur  in  the  Commons  on  the  23d. 

"  It  has  been  my  pui-pose  to  send  to  you,  by  this  conveyance,  a  dis- 
patch, in  reply  to  that  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Fox  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
paper  is  drawn ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  wait  till  I  hare  an  opjKirtunity 
of  reading  the  debates  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

"  The  Liverpool  packet,  now"  out  ten  days,  may  be  espccted  in  sis  or 
seven  more,  and  will  bo  likely  to  bring  \is  the  '  tart  reply,  the  learning, 
and  the  logic  and  the  wit.' 

"  Mr.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  Ho  feels  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  you  should  undertake  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he  regards  as  a 
most  important  affair,  I  think  Fletcher  Webster  will  go  out  as  secretary. 
I  might  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  your  compensation,  that,  if 
you  return  to  the  United  States  before  departing  to  Ciiina,  you  ■will,  of 
course,  have  your  return  allowances. 

"  F,  W.  thinks  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  go  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  overland  route.  That  might  be  done,  and  a  veasel- 
of-war,  sent  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  advance,  might  take  you  up  at 
Aden  or  Bombay,  In  all  these  things  your  wishes  would  be  much  con- 
sulted. "  Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  "W, 

"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  office  of  eommisaioner  to  China  was  declined  hy  Hr. 
Everett.  Mr.  Caleb  Cashing  was  selected,  and  accepted  the 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Legation. 

In  the  instructiona  to  Mr.  Gushing,  Mr.  Webster  fully  de- 
scribed the  pnrpose  of  this  undertaking,  and  directed  the  mode 
in  ivhich  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  great  object  was,  as 
stated  in  these  instructions,  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  commerce 
such  as  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  China,  and, 
if  possible,  by  fuller  and  more  regular  stipulations,  "  to  con- 
duct Chinese  intercourse  one  step  farther  toward  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  public  relations  of  tlio  European 
and  American  states."  Eor  this  purpose,  the  instructions 
given  to  the  commissioner  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  that 
was  singularly  adapted  to  the  very  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  case.  No  one,  who  reads  those  instructions,  wiU  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which  the  commissioner  was 
guided  in  tliis  effort  to  penetrate  the  exclusive  region  of 
Chinese  manners,  policy,  and  ideas,  and  to  bring  about  the 
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unprecedented  result  of  a  voluntary  intercourse  with  one  of 
the  Western  nations.  It  was  under  these  instructions  that 
Mr.  Gushing  successfully  aeeomplishecl  this  object.' 

Among  the  other  official  duties  of  this  year  was  that  of  dis- 
avowing the  capture  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones,  com- 
manding the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific." 

The  reception  of  the  English  treaty  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  so  tar  as  it  affected  any  question  in  which  other 
nations  were  concerned,  was  all  that  Mr,  "Webster  could  have 
desired.  He  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  slave-trade  could 
be  suppressed  without  yielding  to  the  British  claim  of  a  right 
of  search,  either  by  conccsaion  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise,  lie 
had  thus  solved  a  difficulty  which  had  embarrassed  every  com- 
mercial power,  and  which  had  been  a  special  subject  of  French 
jealousy — a  jealousy  that  had  almost  overthrown  the  admin- 
istration of  M.  Guizot,  after  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the 
consummation  of  a  treaty  with  England,  conceding  the  mutual 
right  of  search. 

But  there  was  an  incident  connected  with  the  reception  of 
chc  Treaty  of  Washington  in  Europe,  which,  though  very  per- 
sonal in  its  character,  demands  some  explanation  here.  This 
incident  was  the  course  of  General  Cass  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

General  Cass  had  been  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris  since  the  period  when  lie  was  appointed  to  that  place 
by  Mr,  Van  Buren.  He  had  long  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  on  terms  of  private 
friendship  with  the  leading  members  of  his  ministry.  He  took 
an  early  stand,  without  any  special  instructions  from  his  own 
Government,  against  the  ratification  of  what  was  called  the 
Quintuple  Treaty.  This  was  a  convention  signed  ia  London 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1841,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  on 
the  exercise  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  sailing  under 
theh'  respective  flags,  and  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  The  controversies  on  this  subject  which  had 
sprung  up   between   the   United   States    and   Great    Britain 

'  The  inatruelions  maj  be  found   in  '  For  the  eotrespondence  on  this  sub- 

Mr.  Webster's  Workg,  tl,  iSS^It.    Tho      jcot,  see  Works,  vl,  460,  et  seg. 
treaty  negotiated  by  Jlr.  Cnsbing_  bears 
dite  July  3,  1844. 
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awakened  the  atteution  of  public  men  in  Europe,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Qnintnple  Treaty  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  French  opposition.  General  Cass,  thinking  that  this 
transaction,  if  concluded,  would  hare  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his 
own  country,  took  two  steps  in  regard  to  it — one  in  hia  official 
and  one  in  his  private  capacity — but  without  waiting  for  in- 
structioos  in  respect  to  eitlier. 

On  the  13th  of  February  (1842)  he  had  an  interview  with 
II.  Guizot,  and  read  to  that  minister  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  against  the  ratiiication  by  France  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty.  In  this  letter  he  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  this  interference,  but  offered  to  inform  K.  Guizot  if 
his  course  should  be  approved  by  his  own  Government.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Buhjeet 
of  the  Eight  of  Search,  which  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  publicists  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  considerably 
strengthened  the  opposition  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  In 
taking  these  steps.  General  Cass  was  influenced  by  the  appre- 
Iiension  that  the  parties  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  if  it  should 
be  ratiiied,  would  undertake  to  enforce  its  stipulations  upon 
other  powers ;  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Guizot  did  not  concur. 
The  result  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  a  vote  of  the 
French  Chambers,  which  created  a  great  embarrassment  for 
the  ministry.' 

'  ItiTBJ  alUrwardckimed  bjGeneral  Inslon.     There  is  no  donbt   that  QeDBral 

Caesthat  the  r^eetioQ  of  the  Qumtuplo  ^^'^.S™  "™Z" Qn'h,S?il 'rflaty','' iSl 

Treaty  by  the  French  GOTemmpnt  was  ifeyniar  have  aBBiated  to  produce' the  tota 

eaty  of  Washington ;  of  the  Chamher  i^  Deputies  ivhich  implied  a 

w  was  a  fiiron-nno  luin  censure  Oil  the  ministry  of  M.  Guizot  tor  ne- 

was  a  loregone  con-  i^iig^nj  j^    But  M.  Gaisot  did  not  resign 

CD    of  the  adjoummetkt  in  conaeauence  of  Oiat  vote ;  he  waited  Wp- 

a  Juno  (1842),   and  ther  deTelopmenta,  and  ff        "        ' 


h    T  Washington  was  not    **•"!;"  {"'^'^'S?' V  ."V  T  S  " 'T 1 

finn                       Senate  until  August  T^^Z^ T^r^^'^^^lTyftW^l^ 

w              xatined  until  October  ton,  and  after  tlie  latter  had  heen  coneladed 

O                      hand,  Mr.  Wheaton,  he  slgnlfled   to  the    Brilish   minlstrj'  that 

then  niir  miniaio-  af  Ttoi-Iin  ™™iio  In  v-  hc  shouM  uot  go  OH  with  the  former,  there 

tnen  our  miniacer  at  iSeruti,  wrot^  to  Mr.  ^^^  m,  ^'anachronism*^  Id  Mr.  Wheaton's 

Websi«r,  under  date  of  November  16th!  statement.     Prom   what   wos   said   hy  M. 

Treat^r- ™SfnT™ the  sui^rt^"' W™  184 "'l^^ ^A« toftrreTthattt  wasllot 

can  s)ave-t™dB  Is  pBrtlcnlarij  salisfiiclory,  as  nnill  ffebrtacT,  ]8«,  or  afler«atd    that  the 

adapted  ttj  secure  the  end  proposed  by  Iho  French  mfaistar  to  I«ndon  was  Inetracted  to 

only  means  conBlstent  wtlA  oat  mailtlme  "yn>uF  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ttiat  the  Trent)'  of 

riS^ta.   This  amnutement  has  decided  the  iS  <%?5?S''^l*S'TL*^J?*¥','*li: 

course  of  the  FrenS  GovemniBnt  lii  respect  f»*  ""P*™-  .Trohfthlyttehlgtoricd truth 

tc  this  matter."  OeuemlOsaalterwardepake  1*.  that,  while  ihs  vole  of  ttio  Ohamber  of 

ofthiBatatementlothBSBnateCAprtLlSfl),  DepnHee,  tn  ttie  session  of  1B«,  plaeed  the 

as  Mr.  Whealon'a  "raaChronisnu'^But  Itla  Frenchminlstryln  apoBldourfCTeatembar- 

to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Wheaton  spoke  of  rassment  fn  regard  to  their  eiistin?  ncgoU- 

Ihe   cmirsB  of  the  French    OoimuSeBK  as  "'""s  with  England  on  the  riRht  of  search, 

having  been  decided  bj  the  Treatj  of  Wash-  It  was  the  Treaty  o!  Washington  and  its 
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The  course  of  General  Cass  was  approved  by  the  President, 
and  the  following  private  note  to  Mr.  Webster  expressed  the 
approval  which  was  afterward  given  officially : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  foreign  newspapers 
with  a  feeling  essentiaHj  in  favor  of  General  Cass's  course, 

"  The  message  has  been  the  basis  of  his  movcmenta,  and  the  refusal  of 
France  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers  gives  us  more  sea^room  witli 
Lord  Ashburtfln.  To  guard  against  contiagencies,  Todd  ought  to  con- 
verse freely  with  Ncsselrodo,  and  particularly  on  the  importance  with 
Russia  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

"  The  Times  of  London  assumed  a  tone  which  looked  confoundedly  as 
if  the  ratification  by  the  five  powers  was  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  as 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  national  law. 
"Tours  truly, 

"  J.  Tyleh. 

"  Mr.  Webster." 

TI12  following  is  the  official  dispatch  by  which  the  approval 
was  communicated : 


[lis,   WEBSTER   TO   OENEHAL    CASS.] 

•'DEPiEiHEST  01  Stite,  WAanisaTos,  April  B,  1S12. 

"  Sir  :  By  the  arrival  of  the  steam-packet  at  Boston  on  the  37th  day 
of  last  month,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  several  dispatches  down 
to  the  26th  of  February,  That  vessel  had  been  so  long  delayed  on  the 
passage  to  America  that,  after  the  receipt  here  of  the  communications 
brought  by  her,  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  nnswore  in  season  to  reach 
Boston  before  the  time  fixed  for  her  departure  on  her  return.  The  most  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  write  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Everett,  to  signify  that 
the  mail  from  London  had  come  safe  to  hand. 

"  The  President  has  been  closely  attentive  to  recent  occurrences  in 
Europe  connected  with  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  of  which  we  re- 
CMved  a  copy  soon  after  its  signature,  in  December.  He  has  witnessed 
with  especial  interest  the  sentiments  to  which  that  treaty  appears  to  have 
given,  rise  in  France,  as  manifested  by  the  debates  in  the  Chambers,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Parisian  press;  and  he  is  now  ofiicialiy  informed  of 
the  course  which  you  felt  it  to  be  jour  duty  to  take,  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  you  to  M.  Guizot,  on  the  13th  of  February. 


osing  of  tliat  qneation  which     under  former  treaties  tespecllng  thi 

the  Senal 
Co^g..  p. 


., —     trade.— (See  a  lonversatlon  on  [he  snbleoi 

tlon  of  thF  right  of  BBareh,     between  Mr,  Webster  and  General  Cass  li 
!  Quinlnpla  Treaty,  and  tu     ■■     "       ■      ■      ■■ - 
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"  Wheii  the  President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hia  present  office,  in 
April  of  last  year,  a,  correspondence,  as  you  know,  had  been  long  pending, 
and  was  still  pending,  in  London,  between  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
respecfing  certain  seizures  and  detentions  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  by  armed  British  cruisers ;  and  generally  respecting  the  visitation 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  such  cmisera  in  those  seaa.  A  general 
approbation  of  Mr,  Stevenson's  note  to  the  British  minister,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  was  soon  after  communicated  to  that  gentleman,  by  the 
President's  order,  from  thb  department.  The  state  of  things  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  did  not  appear  to  favor  a  very  active 
continuance  or  prosecution  of  this  correspondence ;  and,  as  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  already  received  permission  to  return  home,  new  instructions 
were  addressed  to  him. 

"  Circumstances  occurred,  as  you  are  aware,  which  delayed  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's arrival  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  as  minister  to  London ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  re- 
sumed, not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  African  seizures,  but  on  other 
subjects. 

"  Mr,  Everett  arrived  in  Ijondon  only  in  the  latter  part  of  November ; 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  presented  to  the  Queen  till  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. While  we  were  waiting  to  hear  of  his  appearance  at  his  post,  the 
session  of  Congress  was  fest  approaching,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  President  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  announce  publicly  and  solemnly 
the  principles  by  which  the  Government  would  be  conducted  in  regard  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  sliips  at  sea.  As  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able commercial  and  maritime  states  of  the  world,  as  interested  in  what- 
ever may,  in  any  degree,  endanger  or  threaten  the  common  independence 
of  nations  upon  the  seas,  it  was  fit  that  this  Government  should  avow 
the  sentiments  which  it  has  heretofore  always  maintained,  and  from  which 
it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  depart.  You  are  quite  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  message,  on,  which  your  letter  is  bot- 
tomed, to  need  its  recital  here.  It  expresses  what  we  consider  the  true 
American  doctrine,  and  that  which  will,  therefore,  govern  ns  in  all  future 
negotiations  on  the  subject, 

"  While  instructions  for  Mr,  Everett  were  in  the  course  of  jireparation, 
signifying  to  liim  in  what  manner  it  might  bo  practicable  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  message,  and 
yet  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  all  its  duties,  and  meet  its  own 
wishes,  and  the  w^hes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  it  was  annoimced  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  appointed  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  minister  to  this 
country,  fully  authorized  to  treat  of  and  definitely  settlfe  all  matters  ia 
difference  between  the  two  countries.    Of  cout^e  no  instructions  were  for- 
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warded  to  Mr.  Everett  respecting  any  of  thoie  matters.  You  perceive, 
then,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  rest  upon,  the  sentiments  of  the 
mcBsage ;  beyond  the  fair  scnpe  and  purport  of  that  document  we  are 
not  committed  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other.  We  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  undiminished  right  to  receive  or  to  offsr  propositions  on  the  delicate 
suhjects  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  to  negotiate  there- 
upon 03  we  may  be  advised,  never  departing  from  our  principles ;  but 
desirous,  wliile  ive  carefully  maintdn  all  our  rights  t«  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, of  fulfilling  our  duties  also  as  one  of  the  maritime  states  of  the 
world. 

"  The  Preaident  considers  jour  letter  to  M.  Quizot  to  have  been 
founded,  as  it  purports,  upon  the  message  delivered  by  him  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  as  intending  to  give  assurance  to 
the  French  Government  that  the  principles  of  that  message  would  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  regret  to 
see  other  nations,  especially  France,  an  old  ally  of  the  United  States,  and 
a,  distinguished  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  states  which  might,  in  its  influences,  produce  effects 
unfiivorablo  to  this  country,  and  to  which  arrangement,  therefore,  this 
country  itself  might  nut  be  able  to  accede, 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  yon  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
arrived  last  evening ;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at  present  what 
modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England  will  be  proposed, 
you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain  : 

"  1,  That,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immnnity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  seaa  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes, 

3.  That,  if  tlic  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  hy  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade,  shall  be  induced  to 
enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  will  be  such  as  shall  bo  strictly  limited  to  their  true  and 
single  object,  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  commerce, 
and  such,  especially,  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can  tend 
in  any  way  to  establish  such  inequality  in  their  practical  operations, 

"  You  arc  reqnested  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  M,  Guizot  at 
the  same  time  that  you  signify  to  him  the  President's  approbation  of  your 
letter ;  and  are  requested  to  add  an  expression  of  the  sincere  pleasure 
which  it  gives  the  President  to  see  the  constant  sensibility  of  the  Trench 
Government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  national  equality 
upon  the  ocean.  Truly  sympathizing  with  that  Government  in  abhorrence 
of  the  ifrican  slave-trade,  he  appreciates  the  high  motives  and  the  com- 
preiiensive  views  of  the  true,  permanent  interest  of  mankind,  which  in- 
duces it  to  act  with  great  caution  in  giving  its  sanction  to  a  measure 
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Busceplible  of  interpretations,  or  of  modea  of  execution,  whicli  miglit  be 
in  oppodtion  to  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Dakiel  WEESTEn. 

"  Iiewia  Cass,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc..  etc." 

This  was  followed  by  a  private  letter  to  General  Oass, 
informing  him  of  the  state  of  things  here  down  to  its  date, 
the  25th  of  April : 


"  WASHiKaioH,  BSiS  April,  184t. 

:  I  hare  your  prirate  letter  of  the  J3th  March.  Its 
IS  I  perceive  the  lively  concern  still  manifested 
toward  what  we  may  do  here  respecting  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search. 
We  tecp  ourselves  as  cool  as  possible  on  this  subject,  not  intending  to 
surrender  any  point  of  national  interests  or  national  honor,  and  jet  re- 
solved to  fulfil  all  our  duties  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Atncan  slave- 
trade.  "Wc  have  come  to  no  understanding  as  yet  with  Lord  Ashburton 
upon  any  of  the  questions  in  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
although  we  have  conversed  freely  in  regard  to  them  all.  He  mani- 
fests a  good  spirit,  and  assures  us  of  the  amiable  temper  of  his  Got- 
emment.     There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  on  some  of  the  ques- 

You  w  11  hav  1  amcl  flat  the  gro  nl  a.  sum  d  ly  <"  n  the  Creole 
case  was  wl  oil  m  sundcratood  i  E  rope  it  the  t  me  ou  ■wrote  me  on 
that  subject  The  pomts  d  bat  d  in  tie  En^l  h  Ilonse  of  Lor  la  joa 
will  have  seen  were  qu  te  bes  le  the  reil  que«t  on  Ife  know  not  how 
tl  e  facts  of  the  Creole  case  may  eventually  nm  o  t  but  the  gener  1 
prmc  plea  stated  n  my  Ictt  r  to  Mr  Ever  tt  shall  n  vcr  rel  nquish. 
The  1  o  ndary  q  eat  on  s  on  of  the  most  tr  ubleso  ne  I  am  n  ost 
anx  ous  to  termmate  that  by  a  just  comprom  e  but  State  cla  s  nt  r 
fere  and  the  matter  fh  s  becomes  complicated.  I  will  try  to  senl  you 
by  this  conveyance  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Governors  ot  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  respectively.  The  Governor  of  the  former  State  feels 
himself  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  will  assemble  the  Legislature. 

"  Tours,  with  very  kind  regard, 

"Daniel  Websteh. 
"  Genera!  Cass." 

The  conspicuous  attitude  in  which  General  Cass  had  thus 
placed  himself  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  led  him 
to  feel  himself  personally  identified  with  opposition  to  the  right 
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of  search  in  every  form,  and  to  think  that  hia  own  reputation 
was  involved  in  the  actioif  which  might  ho  taken  upon  it  hy 
his  Government  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Aehbnrton. 
AYhen,  therefore,  he  received  from  Mr.  Webster  an  official 
communication  of  the  Treaty  of  "Washington  and  the  accom- 
panying correspondence,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  had  a  prejudicial  hearing  on  his  own  position,  Mr, 
Webster  had  indeed  pointed  out  to  him,  in  his  dispatch  com- 
municating the  treaty,  what  had  now  become  the  American 
policy,  namely : 


"First.  Independent,  but  corilialiy  concurrent  efforta  of  maritime  states 
to  suppress,  as  far  ua  possible,  the  trade  on  the  coast,  bj  means  of  com- 
petent and  well-appointed  squadrons,  to  watch  the  shores  and  scour  the 
neighboring  seas.  Secondly,  Concurrent,  becoming  remonstrance  with  all 
Goremments  who  tolerate  within  their  territories  markets  for  the  pur- 
chase of  African  negroes.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  if  other 
states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this  nefarious  traffic,  would  give 
their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  cooperation  to  these  remonstrances, 
the  general  effect  would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  cupidity  and 
crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease  to  find  both  their  tempta- 
tion and  their  reward  ia.  the  bosom  of  Christian  States,  and  in  the  permis- 
sion of  Christian  Governments. 

"  It  will  still  remain  for  each  Government  t«  revise,  execute,  and  make 
more  effectual  its  own  municipal  law  against  its  subjects  or  cirizens  who 
shall  be  concerned  in,  or  in  any  way  give  aid  or  countenance  to  others 
concerned  in  this  traffic. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  contents  of  this  dispatch  known  to 
the  French  Government." 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  annunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  General 
Cass  was  dissatisfied  with  it. 

It  should  be  m!entioned  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
General  Cass,  on  tlie  19th  of  September,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived information  of  the  treaty,  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  on 
account  of  his  private  affairs,  and  without  assigning  as  a  reason 
any  thing  in  respect  to  his  personal  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  search  or  any  other  pubhc  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's assent  to  his  resignation  was  communicated  to  him  by 
a  dispatch,  dated  on  the  11th  of  October,  with  expressions  of 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  official  course.     But,  in  about 
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three  weeks  after  thia  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  there  was 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  a  dispatch  from  General 
Case,  dated  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  October,'  ohjeeting  to  the 
treaty,  and  complaining  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
France,  honorably  to  himself  or  advantageously  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  asserting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Grovemmeut  had 
placed  him  in  a  false  position,  from  which  he  could  only  escape 
by  retumiDg  home.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  raid- 
die  of  Xovember. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  this  an  extraordinary  step  to  be  taken 
by  a  foreign  minister  in  relation  to  a  transaction  that  had  been 
already  closed  by  the  action  of  his  Government  at  home,  and 
with  which  that  minister  had  had  no  official  connection.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  the  treaty  by  a  public  officer 
who  was  not  concerned  in  its  negotiation  or  ratification  ;  and 
it  therefore  appeared  to  Mr.  "Webster  to  call  for  an  answer ; 
not  only  that  it  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent,  hut  that 
the  public  records  of  the  country  might  contain  the  proper 
refutation  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  which  General  Cass 
had  Been  fit  to  place  upon  these  same  records.  The  answer  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  dated  on  the  14th  of  November ; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  delivered  to  General  Cass  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

In  this  answer  Hr.  "Webster  said  ; 

"  Tour  letter  has  caused  the  Prc^idi-iit  coii'-idcrable  concern  Enter- 
taining a  liTely  sense  of  the  respectable  11111  uscf  il  minner  m  wliith  you 
have  discharged  for  several  years  the  dutica  of  an  important  forti^  mis- 
sion, it  occasions  him  real  regret  and  pam  that  your  last  official  communi- 
cation should  be  of  Buch  a  character  as  that  he  cannot  give  to  it  hia  entire 
and  cordial  approbation, 

"  It  appears  to  be  intended  aa  a  sort  of  protest,  or  remonstrance,  in 
the  form  of  aa  official  dispatch,  against  a  transaction  of  the  Govemment 
to  which  you  were  not  a  party,  in  ivliich  you  had  no  agency  whatever,  and 
for  the  result  of  which  you  were  no  way  answerable.  Thia  would  seem 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  proceeding.  In  common  with  every  other 
citizen  of  the  republic,  you  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions 
upon  public  transactions,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men ;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a 
minister  abroad  to  make  formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  pro- 
'  Thia  dispatch  arrived  in  Xew  York  on  the  6th  of  November. 
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ceedin^  of  the  Tarioua  branchea  of  the  Govcrameat  at  home  upon  sub- 
jects in  relation  to  ■which  he  himaelf  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty, 
or  partaken  any  leBponsibility. 

"  The  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  ia 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Senate.  Thej  had  acted  upon  thia  im- 
portant subject  according  to  their  convictiona  of  duty  and  of  the  public 
ijitereat,  and  had  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  a  thing  done ;  and,  althongh 
your  opinion  might  be  at  variance  with  that  of  tlie  Pro^dent  and  Senate, 
it  ia  not  perceived  that  you  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  remonstrance, 
or  protest,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  might  entertain  the  same 
opinion. 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  requesting  yonr  recall,  jou 
observe:  'The  mail,  by  the  steam-packet  which  left  Boston  the  Ist  instant, 
has  just  aitiTcd,  and  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  ratiScatiou  of  the 
treaties  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  AH  apprehensions,  there- 
fore, of  any  immediate  difEculties  with  that  country  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  any  public  interest  demands  niy  further  residence  in 
Europe.  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  here,  and  the  state  of  my  prirato 
affairs  requires  my  presence  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg 
yon  to  submit  to  the  President  my  wish  for  permifsion  to  retire  from  this 
mission,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States  without  delay.' 

"As  you  appeared  at  that  time  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  provi- 
wona  of  the  treaty,  it  was  inferred  that  your  desire  to  return  home  pro- 
ceeded from  the  conviction  that,  inasmuch  ag  all  apprekenaions  of  imme- 
diate difference)  with  Oreat  Britain  v>ere  at  an  end,  you  would  no  longer  be 
useful  at  Paris, 

"  Placing  thia  interpretation  on  your  letter,  and  believing,  aa  you  yourself 
allege,  that  your  long  absence  abroad  rendered  it  desirable  for  you  to  give 
some  attention  to  your  private  affairs  in  thia  country,  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  yielding  to  your  request,  and,  in  doing  ao,  signified  to  yon  the 
sentiments  of  approbation  which  he  entertained  for  your  conduct  abroad. 
You  may,  then,  well  imagine  the  great  astonishment  which  the  declaration, 
contained  in  your  dispatch  of  the  3d  of  October,  that  you  could  no  longer 
remain  in  France  honorably  to  youraelf  or  advantageously  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  proceedjnga  of  this  Government  had  placed  you  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  you  could  escape  only  by  returning  home,  created  in 
his  mind, 

"  Tlie  President  perceives  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  these  opin- 
ions, lie  cannot  see  how  your  usefulness,  as  minister  to  France,  should 
be  terminated  by  the  settlement  of  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Tou  have  been  charged  with  no  duties 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
them,  beyond  the  communication  to  the  French  Government  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approbation  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  Februar/,  written  without 
previous  instructions  from  this  department. 

"  This  Government  is  not  informed  of  any  other  act  or  proceeding  of 
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yours  connected  with  any  part  of  the  subject,  nor  docs  it  know  that  your 
official  conduct  and  character  ha¥e  become  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  right  of  search ;  and  that  letter  having  been 
approved,  and  the  French  Government  having  been  so  informed,  the 
President  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  yoii  can  regard  yoTir- 
Bclf  as  placed  in  a  false  position.  If  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  one 
■was  to  be  affected,  it  could  only  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
President  himself  The  Government  has  done  nothing,  most  assuredly,  to 
place  you  in  a  false  position  Representing  your  country  at  a  foreign 
court,  you  saw  a  transaction  ibout  to  take  place  between  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  accredited  and  another  power,  which  you  thought 
might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  interest  of  your  own  country, 
Thinting,  as  it  la  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  too  pressing  to 
wait  for  instructions  you  presented  a  protest  against  that  transaction,  and 
your  Government  approved  your  proceeding.  This  is  your  only  official 
connection  with  the  whole  subject.  If,  after  this,  the  President  had 
sanctioned  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  and  the  Senate  had  ratified  it, 
containing  provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  however  the 
Government  might  be  discredited,  your  exemption  from  all  blame  and 
censure  would  have  been  complete.  Having  delivered  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  February  to  the  French  Government,  and  having  received  the 
President's  approbation  of  that  proceeding,  it  is  most  manifest  that  you 
could  he  in  no  degree  responsible  for  what  should  he  done  afterward,  and 
done  by  others.  The  President,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  what  particu- 
lar or  personal  interest  of  yours  was  afiected  by  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tion here,  or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of  that  negotiation,  should  put  an 
end  to  your  usefulness  as  a  public  minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  or  in 
any  way  affect  your  official  character  or  conduct, 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a  proceeding  as  you  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  might  produce  much  inconvenience,  and  even  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  public  interests.  Your  opinion  is  against  the  treaty,  a 
treaty  concluded  and  formally  ratified ;  and,  to  support  that  opinion, 
while  yet  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  you  put  a  construction  on 
its  provisions  such  as  your  own  Government  does  not  put  upon  them, 
such  as  you  must  be  aware  the  enlightened  public  of  Europe  does  not 
put  upon  them,  and  such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know, 

"  It  may  become  necessary,  hereafter,  to  publish  your  letter  in  con- 
nection with  other  corresjMmdence  of  the  mission  ;  and,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such 
a  presumption  would  impute  to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private 
opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Senate  in.  a  transaction 
finished  and  concluded,  through  the  imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch  ; 
yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  England  might  hereafter 
rely  on  your  authority  for  a  construcrion  favorable  to  her  own  pretensions, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
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certain  that  you  would  most  sedulously  desire  to  aYoid  any  such  attitude, 
Yo\i  would  be  Blow  to  express  opinions  in  a  solemn  and  official  form 
favorable  to  another  gOTemment,  and  on  tlie  authority  of  which  opinions 
that  other  government  might  hereafter  found  new  claims  or  set  up  new 
pretensions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  aa  well  as  others,  that  the  President 
feels  so  much  regret  at  your  desire  of  placing  your  construction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  your  objections  to  those  provisions,  according 
to  your  construction,  upon  the  records  of  the  Government, 

"  Before  examining  the  several  objections  suggested  by  jou,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  what  you  say  upon  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
In  regard  to  this,  having  observed  that  the  national  dignity  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  compromised  down  to  the  time  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  proceed  to  say :  '  But  England 
then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by 
which  wc  might  bo  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  Till  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in 
our  own  way.  But,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our 
former  principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not 
American,  we  stipulated  in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into 
effect  our  own  laws,  and  Used  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for 
that  purpose,' 

"The  President  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have  been  led  to 
adventaro  upon  such  a  statement  as  tliis.  It  is  but  a  tissue  of  mis- 
takes, England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to  enter  into  tiiis  conven- 
tional  arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to  no  application  from 
Englaud.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave-tJade,  as  it  stands  in 
the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated  with  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  eheerfiiHy  assumes  all  its  respon- 
sibility. It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  flilfllling  its  duties,  and 
accomplishing  its  object.  Nor  have  the  United  States  departed  in  this 
treaty  in  the  slighti;st  degree  from  their  former  principles  of  avoiding 
European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  because  the  abolition 
of  tiie  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  a 
European  subject;  and  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  the  first  great  steps  in  declaring  that  trade  unlaw- 
ful, and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of  this  traffic  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government ;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked  altogether  the 
important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with  England,  to  con- 
tinue 'their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,'  both  parties  pledging 
themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object, 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  an  important  concession  made  to  the  renewed 
application  of  England.  But  the  treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no  con- 
c::ssion  to  England  whatever.     It  complies  with  no  demand,  grants   no 
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application,  confonna  to  no  request  All  thcac  statements,  thus  by  you 
made,  and  which  are  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  seem  calculated  to  hold  up 
the  idea  that,  in  this  treaty,  ;f0ur  Government  has  been  acting  a  subordi- 
nate, or  even  a  complying  part. 

"  The  President  is  not  a  Uttle  startled  that  you  should  make  such 
totally  groundless  assumptions  of  fact,  and  then,  leave  a  discreditable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  directs  me  not  only  to  repel  this 
inference  aa  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  but  also  to  bring  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration and  reflection  the  propriety  of  snch  aa  assumed  narration  of 
facts  as  your  dispatch,  in  this  respect,  puts  forth, 

"  Having  informed  the  department  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
34tli  of  August,  addressed  by  me  to  you,  had  been  delivered  to  M,  Uuizot, 
yon  proceed  to  say :  '  In  executing  this  duty,  I  felt  too  well  what  was  due 
to  my  Government  and  country  to  intimate  my  regret  to  a  foreign  power 
that  some  declaration  had  not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation 
accompanied  it  by  which  the  extraordinary  prcten^on  of  Great  Britain,  to 
search  our  ships  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  first  put  forth  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  37th  of  August,  1841,  and  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober following  again  peremptorily  claimed  as  a  right  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
would  have  been  abrogated  as  equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  I  confined  my- 
self, thercfore,.to  a  simple  communication  of  your  letter.'  It  may  be  true 
that  the  British  pretension  leads  necessarily  to  consequences  as  broad  and 
general  aa  your  statement.  But  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  that  pre- 
tension in  the  words  of  the  British  Government  itself,  and  then  it  be- 
comes matter  of  consideration  and  argument  how  broad  and  extensive 
it  really  is," 

Mr.  Webster  having  thus  stated  tlie  precise  poaition  of  the 
British  Government  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiations  at  "Washington,  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  You  observe  that  you  think  a  just  self-respect  required  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  demand  of  Lord  Ashbnrton  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  British  claims  to  search  our  vessels  previous  to  enter- 
ing intjj  any  negotiation.  The  Government  has  thought  otherwise ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  your  main  objection  to  the  treaty,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
the  only  one  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  supimaed  that,  in  this  respect,  it  stood  in  a  position  in 
which  it  had  no  occasion  to  demand  any  thing,  or  ask  for  any  thing,  of 
England.  The  British  pretena.on,  whatever  it  was,  or  however  extensive, 
was  well  known  to  the  President  at  the  date  of  hia  message  to  Congress, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session.  And  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind 
you  how  the  President  treated  this  subject  in  that  communication. 

"  'However  desirous  the  United  States  may  be,'  said  he,  '  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  interpolations  into  the 
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e  coiie  at  the  mere  17111  and  pleasure  of  other  {rovcmments.  We 
deny  the  right  of  any  such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  without  our  coQBent,  We  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  all  amend- 
ments or  alterations  of  that  code ;  and,  when  we  are  given  to  understand, 
aa  in  this  instance,  by  a  foreign  government,  that  its  treaties  ivith  other 
nations  canaot  be  executed  without  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  new  principles  of  maritime  police,  to  bo  applied  without  our  consent, 
we  must  employ  a  language  neither  of  equivocal  iniport  nor  susceptible  of 
misconstruction.  American  citizens,  prosecuting  a  lawful  commerce  in  the 
African  seas,  under  tlie  flag  of  their  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  or  unlawftii  use  of  that  flag  by  others,  nor  can  they  rightfully,  on 
account  of  any  such  alleged  abuses,  be  interrupted,  molested,  or  detained, 
while  on  the  ocean ;  and,  if  thus  molested  and  detained  while  pursuing 
honest  voyages  in  the  usual  way,  and  violating  no  laws  themselves,  they 
are  unquestionably  entitled  to  indemnity.' 

"This  declaration  of  the  President  stands:  not  a  syllable  of  it  has 
been,  or  will  be,  retracted.  The  principles  which  it  announces  rest  on 
their  inherent  justice  and  propriety,  on  their  conformity  to  public  law,  and, 
so  far  as  we  arc  concerned,  on  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  comi- 
try  to  maintain  them.  To  these  principles  the  Government  is  pledged, 
and  that  pledge  it  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  redeem. 

"  But  what  is  jour  own  language  on  this  point  ?  You  say,  '  This 
claim'  (the  British  claim)  'thus  asserted  and  supported,  was  promptly  met, 
and  firmly  repelled  by  the  Pr^ident  in  his  message  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and,  in  your  letter  to  me,  approving  the 
course  I  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  ratification  by 
France  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  yon  consider  the  principles  of  that  mes- 
sage as  the  established  policy  of  the  Govemment.'  And  you  add, '  80  far 
our  national  dignity  was  uncompromitted.'  If  this  be  so,  what  is  there 
which  hm  since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dignity  ?  Ton  shall  yourself  be 
judge  of  this;  because  you  say,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  letter,  that 
'  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  are,  in  this  respect,  wholly  untouched.' 
I;^  then,  the  British  pretension  had  been  promptly  met  and  frmly  re- 
pelled by  the  President's  message ;  if,  so  far,  our  national  dignity  had 
not  been  compromitted ;  and  if,  as  you  further  say,  our  rights  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  any  subsequent  act  or  proceeding,  what  ground  is 
there  on  which  to  found  complaint  against  the  treaty ! 

"  But  your  sentiments  on  this  point  do  not  concur  with  the  opinions 
of  your  Government.  That  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  message,  which  you  so  highly  approve,  are  reaflirmed  and  cottobo- 
rated  by  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  accompanying  it.  The  very 
object  sought  to  be  obtained,  in  proposing  the  mode  adopted  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  whatever  for  interrupt- 
ing lawful  commerce  by  the  visitation  of  American  vessels. 

"  AUow  me  to  refer  you,  on  this  point,  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
e  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  accompanying  the  treaty : 
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"  'In  my  message,  at  the  commeneement  of  the  present  ecBsion  of  Con- 
greaa,  I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  GoTernment  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immimity  of  flags.  Desirona 
of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that  existing  obli- 
gations should  be  folfilled,  I  have  thought  it  moat  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own  laws,  and 
perform  its  o^th  obligations  by  its  own  means  and  its  own  poivcr.  The 
examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant-vesaela  of  one  nation  by  the 
cruisers  of  another,  for  any  purposes  except  those  known  and- acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatflver  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far  better  hy  other  means  to 
supersede  any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive  for  such  examination  or 
visit.  IhterfeTence  with  a  nierchant-yeBsel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a 
delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  honor  as  well  as  to 
affect  the  interests  of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedi- 
ent, not  only  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for 
violating  the  immunities  of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist 
and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  snb- 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  provides,  simply,  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respec- 
tively, the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.' 

"In  the  actual  posture  of  things,  the  President  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  standing  on  its  own  right?  and  its  own 
solemn  declararions,  would  only  weaken  its  position  by  making  such  a 
demand  as  appears  to  you  to  have  been  expedient.  We  maintain  the 
public  law  of  the  world  as  we  receive  it,  and  understand  it  to  he  catab- 
lislied.  We  defend  our  own  rights  and  oui  own  honor,  meeting  all 
aggression  at  the  boundary.     Here  we  may  well  stop. 

"  Ton  are  pleased  to  observe  that,  '  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
assertion  of  the  British  claim,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  British  secre- 
taries, and  of  its  denial  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  these  two  great  naval  powers  ;  one  of  which  had 
advanced  a  pretension,  and  avowed  her  determination  to  enforce  it,  which 
might  at  any  moment  bring  them  into  collision.' 

"  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  very  much 
awakened  of  late  years  to  the  general  subject,  and  quite  alive,  also,  to 
whatever  might  take  place  in  regard  to  it  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  opinion  is  nniversal  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  sustained  its  rights  and  its  dignity  by  the  treaty  which  has  been 
concluded.  Europe,  we  believe,  is  happy  to  see  that  a  collision,  which 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  been 
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avoided  in  a  manner  wbich  reconciles  the  performance  of  a  high  national 
duty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  positive  atipulationa,  with  tlie  perfect  immunity 
of  flags  and  the  equality  of  nations  upon  the  ocean,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that,  from  every  agent  of  the  Qovermnent  abroad  who  has  been 
heard  from  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  jour  own  letter 
(an  exception  most  deeply  regretted),  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Europe 
where  maritime  rights  have  advocates  and  defenders,  we  have  received 
nothing  but  congratulation.  And,  at  this  moment,  if  the  general  sources 
of  information  may  be  trusted,  our  esample  has  recommended  itself 
already  tc  the  regard  of  states  the  most  jealous  of  British  ascendency  at 
Bea ;  and  the  treaty  against  which  you  remonstrate  may  soon  come  to  be 
esteemed  by  them  as  a  fit  model  for  imitation. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  your  dispatcli  yon  are  pleased  to  say :  '  By  the 
recent  treaty  we  are  to  keep  a  squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  We 
have  kept  one  there  for  years ;  during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of  these 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  ia  therefore  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  ns,  by  a  convention,  to  do 
what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily ;  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in 
some  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.'  Should  '  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  bo  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in  some  measure,  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress,'  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  treaties  containing 
obligations  necessarily  do  this.  All  treaties  of  commerce  do  it ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  treaty  existing,  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party,  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  or  in  some  way,  restrain 
the  legislarive  power.  Treaties  could  not  be  made  without  producing 
this  effect. 

"  But  your  remark  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  your  judgment,  there 
is  something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  country  in 
thus  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power  for  a  concurrent  effort  to  execute 
the  laws  of  each.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  objection  to 
say,  that,  if  in  this  arrangement  there  be  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  one  party,  it  must  be  equally  derogatory,  since 
the  stipulation  is  perfectly  mutual,  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  both. 
But  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  neither. 

"  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ia  more  a  duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  more 
leading  object  with,  her,  than  it  ia  or  should  be  with  us;  as  if,  in  this 
great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the  most  cruel  traffic  that  ever 
scourged  or  disgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  honorable,  as 
just  and  merciful  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that,  in  this  great  work  of  humanity 
and  justice,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This  Government 
declared  the  slave-trade  unlawflil ;  and,  in  thia  declaration,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  This  Government  declared  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy ;  and,  in  this,  too,  its  example  has  been  followed 
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by  other  states.  This  Government,  this  young  Govcnunent,  spring7.Dg  up 
in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century,  fonnded  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  ciyil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  Bummoning  the 
ciyiliied  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and  destroy  a  nefarious 
traffic  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not  deemed,  and  it  does  not 
deem,  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity  if,  in 
seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  it  act,  as  far  as  necessary,  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  of  concert  with  other  powers  having  in  view  the  same  praise- 
worthy object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered  into  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  re- 
quested England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be 
piracy  ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  manifested  on  all  other 
proper  occasions. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  the  President's  deep 
regret  at  the  general  tone  and  character  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  jou 
of  the  groat  happiness  it  would  have  afforded  him  if)  concurring  with  the 
judgment  of  th.e  President  and  Senate,  concurring  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  country,  concurring  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Europe,  you  had  seen  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  cordial 
approbation." 

To  this  letter  General  Cass,  writing  from  Kew  York,  re- 
plied, on  the  lltli  of  December,  defending  his  own  letter  of 
October  3d,  and  reiterating  Ms  objections  to  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  prepared  a  reply  which  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk  to  be  copied  when 
General  Cass  arrived  in  "Washington,  After  several  interviews 
between  General  Casa  and  the  President  and  !Mr.  "Webster,  the 
reply  was  witKheW.  It  became  necessary,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February,  that  the  correspondence  should  be  laid  before 
Congress.  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  General  Cass's  letter  of  De- 
cember 11th  was  then  forwarded  to  him  at  Detroit,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  embraced  in  the  correspondence  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. General  Cass  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  written  from 
Detroit  on  the  Yth  of  March,  and  published  his  letter  in  the 
IfaUonaZ  Intelligencer,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  long  vindication  of  Ms  previous  course.  The  following 
answer  by  Mr.  Webster,  marked  "  private,"  explains  his  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  detain  his 
letter  of  the  20tli  of  December  : 
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"  SiK ;  Tour  letter  of  March  7th  has  been  received  this  morning,  and  I 
have  hastily  glanced,  and  only  glanced,  at  one  or  two  of  its  tirst  pages. 

"Mj  last  official  letter  to  jon  was  in  the  clerk's  hajids  for  copying 
when  you  arrived  in  this  city.  Ton  remember,  doubtless,  the  various  con- 
versations between  you  and  myself,  and  the  President  and  yourself,  and 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  delivery  of  that 
letter  to  jon.  Indeed,  there  was,  aa  you  know,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  tlie 
President  to  find  a  necessity  for  answering  your  letter  of  December  11th. 
But  gentlemen  not  remarkably  friendly  to  tho  President,  though  express- 
ing high  regard  for  you,  pressed  call  after  call  for  your  correspondence 
with  this  department,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  furnish  it.  Ton  will 
remember  also,  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  your  leaving  the  city,  that  if 
snch  calls  were  persisted  in,  the  letter  must  he  sent,  and  that  to  this  you 
answered,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  you,  whenever  found  necessary, 
and  that  you  would  make  no  reply  to  it. 

"At  more  leisnre  I  shall  peruse  your  letter  carefully,  and,  if  I  think 
occasion  requires  it,  shall  write  yon  again ;  both  that  letter  and  this,  and 
any  further  correspondence  ou  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  private ; 
the  President  having  already  directed  that  the  official  correspondence 
must  be  conddered  as  closed.'  "Tours,  with  regard, 

"D.  W 

"  General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan." 

The  following  is  Mr.  "Webster's  letter  of  December  20tli,  tlio 
delivery  of  wliieb  was  delayed  until  the  February  following : 


"  SiB ;  Your  letter  of  the  lltli  instant  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply,  that  he  continues  to  regard  your 
correspondence,  of  wiiich  this  letter  is  pai't,  as  being  quite  irregular  from 
the  beginning.  Ton  had  asked  leave  to  retire  from  your  mission ;  the 
leave  was  granted  by  the  President,  with  kind  and  friendly  remarks  npon 
the  manner  in  which  you  had  discharged  its  duties.  Having  aaked  for 
this  honorable  recall,  which  was  promptly  ^ven,  yon  afterward  addressed 
to  this  department  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October,  which,  however  it  may 
appear  to  you,  the  President  cannot  but  consider  as  a  remonstrance,  a  pro- 
teat,  against  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  August ;  in  other  words,  an  attack 
upon  his  Administration  for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 
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He  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  tLis.  It  came  upon  him  with  no  smali 
surprise,  and  he  still  feels  that  jou  muat  haTe  been,  at  the  moment,  under 
the  influence  of  temporary  impressions,  which  he  cannot  but  hope  have  ere 

"A  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  of  your  last  letter  must  now 
close  the  correspondence. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  object  to  my  haying  called  jour  letter  of 
October  dd  a  '  protest  or  remonstrance '  against  a  transaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  observe  that  you  mnst  have  been  unhappy  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  yonrself,  if  you  were  liable  to  this  charge. 

"What  other  construction  your  letter  will  bear,  1  cannot  perceive. 
The  transaction  was^misAai,  No  letter  or  remarks  of  youraelf,  or  any  one 
else,  could  nndo  it,  if  desirable.  Your  opinions  were  imaolicited.  If  given 
as  a  citizen,  then  it  was  altogether  unusual  to  address  them  to  this  depart- 
ment in  an  official  dispatch ;  if  as  a  public  functionary,  the  whole  subject- 
matter  waa  quite  aside  from  the  duties  of  your  particular  station.  In  your 
letter  you  did  not  propose  any  thing  to  be  done,  but  objected  to  what  had 
been  done.  You  did  not  suggest  any  method  of  remedying  what  you  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  defect,  but  stated  what  yon  thought  to  be  reasons 
for  fearing  its  consequences.  Yon  declared  that  there  had  been,  in  your 
opinion,  an  omission  to  assert  American  rights;  to  which  o 
gave  the  department  to  nnderstand  that  you  would  nevei 

"In  all  this  there  is  nothing  but  protest  and  remonstrance;  and 
though  your  letter  be  not  formally  entitled  such,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can 
bo  construed,  in  effect,  as  any  thing  else ;  and  I  must  continue  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  used  are  entirely  applicable  and  proper. 

"In  the  nest  place,  you  say;  'You  ^ve  me  to  understand  that  the 
communications  which  have  passed  between  us  on  this  subject  are  to  he 
published,  and  submitted  to  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.' 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  jdu  had  quoted  my  remark  with  entire 
correctness.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us  are  to  he  published,  or  must  be  published,  but  that  '  it  may 
become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  your  letter,  in  connection  with  other 
correspondence  of  the  mission ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such  a  presumption  would  iinputo 
to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  tho 
President  and  Senate,  in  a  transaction  finished  and  concluded  through  the 
imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch ;  yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen how  far  England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  authority  for  a  con- 
struction fevorablo  to  her  own  pretensions,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  United  States.' 

"  In  another  part  of  your  letter  you  observe :  '  The  publication  of  my 
letter,  which  is  to  produce  this  result,  is  to  be  tho  act  of  the  Government, 
and  not  my  act.  But  if  the  President  should  think  that  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  public  interest  would  ensue  from  the  disclosure  of  my  views, 
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the  letter  may  be  buried  in  tlie  archives  of  the  department,  and  tiius  for- 
gotten and  rendered  harmless.' 

"  To  thb  I  taye  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  other  times,  not  unknown  to  you,  in  wliich  highly  important  letters 
from  ministera  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  to  their  own  Government, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  when  that  Govern- 
ment itself  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  letters  public. 

"  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a  topic  like  this. 

"You  are  pleased  to  ask:  'Is  it  the  duty  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
receive  all  the  communication!"  of  his  Govemmeut,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
their  instructions  «wS  tikniio,  whatever  may  be  his  own  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion ffl  them  i  or  is  he  not  bound,  as  a  faithful  representative,  to  communi- 
cate freely,  but  respectfuDy,  liis  own  views,  that  these  may  bo  considered 
and  receive  their  due  weight,  in  that  particular  case,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances involving  similar  considerations  ?  It  seema  to  me  that  the 
bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  justifi- 
cation. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of  my  action,  not  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  I  may  have  executed  tlie  task  well  or 
ilL  I  may  have  introduced  topics  unadvisedly,  and  nr^d  them  indis- 
creetly. All  this  I  leave  without  remark.  I  am  only  endeavoring  here  to 
itee  myself  from  the  serious  charge  which  you  bring  against  me.  If  I 
have  misapprehended  the  duties  of  an  American  diplomatic  agent  upon 
this  subject,  I  am  well  satisfied  to  have  withdrawn,  by  a  timely  reiignation, 
from  a  position  in  which  my  own  self-reipect  would  not  permit  me  to 
remmn.  And  I  may  express  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  government, 
certainly  none  this  side  of  Constantinople,  which  would  not  encourage 
rather  than  rebuke  the  free  expression  of  the  views  of  their  representatives 
in  foreign  countries.' 

"  I  answer,  certainly  not.  In  the  letter  to  which  you  were  replying  it 
was  fully  stated  that,  in  common  with  every  other  citizen  of  the  republic, 
'  yon  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  transac- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But  it  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be 
among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a  minister  abroad  to  make 
formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  proceedings  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  at  home,  upon  subjects  in  relation  to  which 
he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty,  or  partaken  any  responsi- 
bility.' 

"  Tou  have  not  been  requested  to  bestow  your  approbation  upon  the 
treaty,  however  gratifying  it  would  have  been  to  the  President  to  see  that, 
in  that  respect,  you  united  with  other  distinguished  public  agents  abroad. 
Like  all  citizens  of  the  republic,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment  upon  that  as  upon  other  transactions.  But  neither  your 
observations  nor  this  concession  cover  the  case.  They  do  not  show  that, 
as  a  public  minister  abroad,  it  is  a  part  of  your  official  functions,  in  a  public 
dispatch,  to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home, 
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in  relation  to  a  transaction  in  which  you  bore  no  part,  and  for  which  you 
were  in  no  way  answerable.  The  President  and  the  Senate  must  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  for  themselves  in  a  matter  solely  within  their  control. 
Nor  do  I  know  that,  in  complaining  of  your  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings in  a  case  of  this  kind,  any  thing  has  been  done  to  warrant,  on  your 
part,  an  invidious  and  unjust  reference  to  Constantinople.  If  you  could 
show  by  the  general  practice  of  diplomatic  functionaries  in  the  civilized 
part  of  the  warld,  and,  more  especially,  if  you  could  show  by  any  precedent 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Government  of  the  United  States  abroad,  that  your  letter  of  the 
8d  of  October  waa,  in  its  general  object,  tone,  and  character,  within  the 
usual  limits  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  you  may  be  quite  assured  that 
the  President  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  code  of  Turkey  in  order  to 
find  precedents  the  other  way. 

"  Tou  complain  that,  in  the  letter  fi'om  this  department  of  the  14th  of 
November,  a  statemert  contained  in  jours  of  the  3d  of  October  is  called  a 
tissue  of  mistakes,  and  yon  attempt  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  appel- 
lation. Let  the  point  be  distinctly  stated,  and  what  you  Bay  in  reply  be 
then  considered. 

"  In  your  letter  of  October  3d,  you  remark  that  '  England  then  urged 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by  which  we 
might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ; 
but,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  iivjm  our  former  principles 
of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fised  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  letter  of  this  department  of  the  14th  of  November,  liaving  quoted 
this  passage,  proceeds  to  observe,  that '  the  President  cannot  conceive  how 
you  should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It 
is  bat  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  this  conventional  arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to 
no  application  from  England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated 
\Mth  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully 
assumes  all  its  responsibihtv  It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  ful- 
fillmg  its  duties  and  accomphshing  its  objects  Nor  have  the  United 
States  departed  m  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  principles  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American ;  because 
the  ahohtion  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  an  American  subject  as  em- 
phatically as  it  IS  a  European  subject,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  inasmuch  aa 
the  Goycmmcnt  of  the  United  States  took  the  first  great  step  in  declaring 
that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  its  estinction.  The  abolition  of 
this  traffic  is  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Amijrican  Government;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked 
altogether  the  important  fact  that,  neavly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty 
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of  Ghent,  the  United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with 
England,  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition ;  both 
parties  pled^ng  themselvea  by  that  tj^aty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.' 

"Now,  in  answer  to  this,  jou  observe  in  your  last  letter;  'That  the 
particular  mode  in  which  the  Governments  should  act  ia  concert,  aa 
finally  arranged  in  the  treaty,  was  suggested  by  yourself,  I  never  doubted. 
And  if  this  is  the  construction  I  am  to  give  to  your  denial  of  my  correct- 
ness, there  is  no  difficultj  upon  the  subject.  The  question  between  us  is 
untouched.  All  I  said  was,  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  the 
matter;  that  she  presented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  con- 
sented to  its  introduction.  And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  come  out  with 
instniclions  from  his  Government  to  endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangement 
upon  this  subject,  the  world  has  strangely  misunderstood  one  of  the  great 
olgects  of  his  mission,  and  I  have  misunderstood  that  par^raph  in  your 
first  note,  where  you  say  that  Lord  Ashburton  comsa  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  But  the  very  fact  of  his  coming  here,  and  of  his  acceding 
to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  slave-trade,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his 
Government  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  supposed  that  our  Government  would  scarcely  talie  the  initiative  in 
this  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington 
or  in  London.  If  it  did  so,  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  and  confess  that 
I  have  been  led  inadvertently  into  an  error.' 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  thb,  that  that  which,  in  your  first  letter, 
appeared  as  a  direct  statement  of  facts,  of  which  you  would  naturally  be 
presumed  to  have  had  knowledge,  ^nks  at  last  into  inferences  and  conjec- 
tures. But,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  some  of  the  mistakes  of  this 
tissue,  you  have  fallen  into  others.  'All  I  said  was,'  you  observe,  'that 
England  continued  to  prosecute  the  matter ;  that  she  presented  it  for 
negotiation,  and  that  we  tliereupon  consented  to  its  introduction.'  Now, 
the  English  minister  no  more  presented  this  subject  for  negotiation  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  United  States  consented  to  its  introduction  in  any  other  sense  than  it 
may  be  said  that  the  British  minister  consented  to  it.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  revieiT  the  series  of  your  own  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  they  can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  a  statement  of  your  own 
inferences?  Tour  only  authentic  fact  is  a  general  one,  that  the  British 
minister  came  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  settle  all  matters 
in  discussion.  This,  you  say,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his  Government  waa 
dcMrous  to  obtfdn  the  coSperation  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
slave-trade ;  and  then  you  infer  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  this 
matter,  and  presented  it  for  negoUatioB,  and  that  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  its  introduction;  and  give  to  this  inference  the  shape  of  a  direct 
statement  of  a  fact. 

"  You  might  have  made  the  snmc  remarks,  and  with  the  same  propriety, 
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in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Creole,  that  of  impressmtnt,  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  criminals,  or  any  thing  elae  embraced  in  the  treaty  or  in 
the  correspondence,  and  then  have  converted  these  inferences  of  your  own 
into  so  many  facia.  And  it  is  npon  conjectures  like  these,  it  is  upon  such 
inferences  of  your  own  that  you  mdce  the  direct  and  formal  statement  in 
jour  letter  of  the  3d  of  October  that  England  then  nrged  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  anangemi-nt  by  ■which  we  might  bo 
pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Until  then  ■bc  had  i-sccuted  our  own  hwa  in  our  own  way;  but, 
yielding  to  this  application  and  departing  from  our  former  prittcipleof 
avoiding  European  combmaticns  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
flscd  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  President  was  weU  warranted,  therefore,  in  requesting  your  seri- 
ous reconsideration  and  review  of  that  statement. 

"  Suppose  your  letter  to  go  before  the  public  unanswered  and  uncon- 
tradicted ;  suppose  it  to  mingle  itself  "with  the  general  political  history  of 
the  country,  as  an  official  letter  among  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State,  would  not  the  general  mass  of  readers  understand  you  as  reciting 
facta,  rather  than  as  drawing  your  own  conclusions  ?  as  stating  history 
rather  than  as  presenting  an  argument !  It  is  of  an  incorrect  narrative 
that  the  President  complains.  It  is  that,  in  your  hotel  at  Paris,  you  should 
undertake  to  write  a  history  of  a  very  delicate  part  of  a  negotiation  car- 
ried on  at  Washington,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  you  had  no  authentic  information ;  and  which  history,  as 
you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a  little  on  the  independence,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Administration. 

"As  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  you  were  not  well 
informed,  the  President  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  been  more  just  in 
you  to  have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  ^ve  an  account  of  it. 

"You  observe  fnrther ;  'I  never  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  to  yon,  nor 
in  any  manner  whatever,  that  our  Government  had  conceded  to  that  of 
England  the  right  to  search  our  ships.  That  idea,  however,  pervades  your 
letter,  and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part  of  it  which  brings  to  mj  observa- 
tion the  possible  effect  of  my  views  upon  the  English  Government.  But 
in  this  yon  do  me,  though,  I  am  sure,  unintentionally,  great  injustice.  I 
repeatedly  state  that  the  recent  treaty  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it 
found  them.  My  difficulty  is  not  that  we  have  made  a  positive  concession, 
but  that  we  have  acted  unadvisedly  in  not  making  the  abandonment  of 
this  pretension  a  previous  condition  to  any  conventional  arrangement 
upon  the  general  subject.' 

"  On  thb  part  of  your  letter  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  two  remarks. 

"  The  Srst  is,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  gives  no  color  or  pretest  whatever 
to  any  right  of  searching  our  shipg,  a  declaration  against  such  a  right 
would  have  been  no  more  suitable  to  this  treaty  than  a  declaration  against 
the  right  of  sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other  outrage. 
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"  The  rights  of  merchant- vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high-seas, 
as  underatood  by  this  GoTenuneut,  have  heen  clearly  and  fully  asserted. 
Ab  asserted  they  ■will  he  maintained ;  nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  jou 
propose,  have  increased  either  its  resolution  or  its  atility  in  tliis  respect. 
The  GOTemment  of  the  United  States  lelies  on  its  own  power,  and  on  tlie 
effectiTC  support  of  the  people,  to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  all  its 
citizens,  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land ;  and  it  asks  respect  for  these 
rights  not  as  a  hoon  or  favor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message, 
meet  certainly,  ia  a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  nnderatands  to 
be  its  rights,  and  his  determination  to  maintain,  them,  not  a  mere  promise 
to  negotiate  for  these  rights  or  to  endeavor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  them,  either  express  or  implied.  Whereas,  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  part  of  your  letter,  you  would  have  advised  that 
something  should  have  been  offered  to  England  which  she  might  have 
regarded  as  a  benefit,  but  coupled  with  such  a  declaration  or  condition  aa 
that,  if  she  received  the  boon,  it  would  have  been  a  recognirion  by  her  of  a 
claim  which  we  make  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  President's  view  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Qovemment  has  certainly  been  quit*  different.  Being 
convinced  that  the  doctrine  asserted  by  this  Government  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  nations,  and  feeling  the  competency  of  the  Government 
to  uphold  and  enforce  it  for  itself,  he  has  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  sedulously  avoided  to  change  this  ground,  and  to  place  the  just  rights 
of  the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whatever. 

"The  Government  thought  no  skilfully  extorted  promises  necessary  in 
any  such  cases.  It  asks  no  such  pledges  of  any  nation.  If  its  character 
for  abiKty  and  readiness  to  protect  and  defend  its  own  rights  and  dignity 
is  not  sufficient  toprcservethem&om  violation,  no  interpolation  of  promise 
to  respect  them,  ingeniously  woven  into  treaties,  would  be  likely  to  afford 
such  protection.  And,  as  our  rights  and  liberties  depend  for  existence 
upon  our  power  to  maintain  them, .general  and  vague  protests  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  Chinese  method  of  defending  their 
towns,  by  painting  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  on  the  waUs  to  fright 
away  availing  foes. 

"  My  other  remark  on  this  portion  of  your  letter  is  this :  Suppose 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty  should  not  be  considered  as 
sacrificing  any  American  rights,  had  been  appendeil,  and  the  treaty,  thus 
fortified,  had  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  you  propose ;  and  suppose 
that  that  Government,  with  equal  ingenuity,  had  appended  an  equivalent 
■written  declaration  that  it  should  not  he  considered  as  sacrificing  any 
British  right,  how  much  more  defined  would  have  heen  the  rights  of 
either  party,  or  how  much  clearer  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  by  these  reservations  on  both  sides ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
value  of  a  protest  on  one  side  balanced  by  an  exactly  equivalent  protest 
on  the  other  1 

"  No  nation  is  presumed  to  sacrifice  its  rights,  or  give  up  what  justly 
belongs  to  it,  unless  it  expressly  stipulates  that,  for  some  good  reason  or 
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adequate  consideration,  it  does  make  such  reliaqnishment ;  and  an  unne- 
cessary asseveration,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  just  rights,  would 
seem  only  calculated  to  invite  aggression.  Such  proclamations  would 
seem  better  devised  for  concealing  weakness  and  apprehension  than  for 
manifesting  conscious  strength  and  self-reliance,  or  for  inspiring  respect  in 
others. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  jour  letter  you  are  pleased  to  observe :  '  The  re- 
jection of  a  treaty  duly  negotiated  is  a  serious  question,  to  be  avoided 
whenever  it  can  be  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Though  the  national 
faith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or  less  engaged.  And 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  growing  out  of  long-standing  difficulties 
which  rendered  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute 
with  England  a  subject  of  great  national  interest.  But  the  negotiation  of 
:t  treaty  is  a  far  difi'erent  subject  Topics  are  omitted  or  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they  are  responsible,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  eminent  and  able  Senator,  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it  omits. 
This  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a  most  important  and  necessary  stipula- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  its  negotiation,  in  this  particular, 
was  unfortunate  for  the  country.' 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  no  topics  were  omitted,  and  no  topics  introduced  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  negotiator ;  that  the  negotiation  proceeded  fiom 
step  to  step,  and  from  day  to  day,  under  his  own  immediate  supervision 
and  direction ;  that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the  treaty 
contains  and  what  it  omits,  and  cheerfully  leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  I  now  conclude  this  letter,  and  close  the  correspondence  by  repeating 
once  more  the  expression  of  the  President's  regret  that  you  should  have 
commenced  it  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October. 

"  It  is  painful  to  him  to  have  with  you  any  cause  of  difference.  He 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  your  character  and  your  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  cannot  but  persuade  himself  that  you  must  be  aware 
yourself,  by  this  time,  that  your  letter  of  October  was  written  under 
erroneous  impressions,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinions 
respecting  the  treaty  which  it  expresses ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  on  all  accounts,  if  no  such  letter  had  been  written. 
"  I  have,  etc., 

"  D.VNTBL  WeBSTEK. 

"  Lewis  Caas,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

The  joint  commission  for  running  and  mfurking  the  bound- 
ary, as  designated  by  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  was  appointed 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Tlie  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  of  Maine ;  Major 
James  D.  Graham,  of  the  Topograpliieal  Engineers,  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  scientific  corps,  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  "Wehater,  was  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. The  work  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
performed  in  the  ensuing  summer,  with  the  aid  of  the  Britisli 
commissioner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  B.  Estcourt,  and  his 
assistants. 
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OHAPTEE    XXX. 
1843-1844. 


RESIGNS    THE    DEPAETMENT    OF    STATE — PERSONAL    AND     OFFICIAL 

RELATIONS    ■WITH    PRESIDENT    TYLER PECUNIARY    TEOUBLES 

RETIRES  TO  MAKBHFIEI.D — LIFE  AT  TIIE  SEA-SHORE— SPEECH  AT 
THE  ROCHESTER  CATTLE-FAIR,  ON  REPCDIATIOX— BOLICITED  BY 
THE    MAS8ACHU8E1TS    WHIGS    TO    REAPPEAR    IN    THE    FOLITICAL 

FIELD SPEECH  AT  ANDOVER DISCOVEKB  THE  PROJECT  FOR  THE 

ANNEXATION    OF    TEXAS EFFORTS    TO    AROUSE    THE    NORTH    IN 

OPPOSITION  TO  THIS  SCHEMF. — ^SOLiaTED  TO  RETURN  TO  THE 
SENATE— EEAS0H8   FOE   DECLINING  AT  PRESENT — THE   CASE    OF 

STEPHEN  GIRARD'S  WILL ^WHIG  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  CLAY  FOR 

THE    PEEfilDENCY MR.    WEEeTEK    ADVOCATES    HIS    ELECTION 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TEXAS  QUESTION APPROACHING  CON- 
FLICTS  IN   EEGAED  TO   SLATEKY. 

MR.  WEBSTER'S  work,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  now 
done.  On  the  8th  of  May,  18i3,  he  resigned.  What 
he  had  aeeomplished  for  the  country  and  for  his  own  lasting 
reputation  has  been  described.  But,  in  estimating  the  effect 
on  his  own  political  fortunes  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
between  President  Tyler  and  the  Whigs,  and  to  speak  of  that 
very  eminent  political  leader  who  controlled,  at  this  time,  the 
course  of  the  Whigs  in  Congress.  This  party  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  government  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  in 
order,  among  other  purposes,  that  it  might  carry  out  its  policy 
in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
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Such,  at  least,  was  the  Whig  interpretation  of  the  election 
of  1840 ;  and  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
interpretation  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one.  But  the  unex- 
pected accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  ■which  brought 
his  peculiar  opinions  respecting  a  bank  into  the  Executive 
office,  and  enabled  him  to  give  them  effect  through  the  power 
of  a  "  veto,"  caused  a  sudden  and  violent  opposition  to  this 
important  object  of  Whig  policy.  From  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  "  vetoes,"  it  became  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Ms 
friends — acting,  doubtless,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  so  to  do — to  carry  this  question  of  a  bank,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it,  forward  into  the  next  presidential 
election.  As  a  part  of  these  poHtical  tactics,  the  Whigs  in 
Congress  resorted  to  denunciation  of  President  Tyler.  What 
this  produced  can  he  best  described  in  Mr.  Webster's  own 
words,  which  I  take  from  a  paper  in  his  handwriting  found  on 
his  private  files  of  the  year  1843: 

"  Tlie  editors  of  the  InteUi^rnicer,  with  an  inconsistency  no  common 
degree  of  exasperation  can  hide  from  tlieir  own  eyes,  while  they  attack 
the  President  and  the  Administration  every  day,  in  the  name  of  the 
Wldgs  of  the  country,  and  do  every  thing — and  since  September,  1841, 
have  done  every  thing — in  their  power,  to  set  all  the  "Whigs  in  the  country 
against  them,  constantly  complain,  neyertheless,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, constantly  fret  and  scold,  at  what  they  consider  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  conciliate  the  favor  and  respect  of  the  other  pMrty. 
The  Intdligene^  would  have  the  Whigs  be  against  the  President,  hut  at 
the  same  time  would  have  the  President  be  for  the  "Whigs.  Not  infre- 
quently it  repudiates  in  the  hardest  terms  what  it  pleases  to  call 
'  cooing  and  courtship '  between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  very  same  columns  in  which  it  acciminlatea,  from  its  own  coinage  or 
otier  sources,  epithets  of  reproach  and  contumely  against  the  President, 
such  as  never  found  their  way  into  that  paper  hefore,  as  applied  to  thij 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence, 

"  In  all  tliis  the  TnUUigencer  only  follows  the  leaders  of  the  manifesto 
Whigs,  whose  conduct,  in  this  respect,  we  must  say,  has  been  characterized 
by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  assurance. 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  people  should  always  hold  in  mind  the  general 
history  of  the  dissension  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  leaders 
of  the  present  Congress, 

"Both  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  the  present  Congress 
came  into  power,  on  the  same  tide  of  popular  opinion,  in  1840. 

"By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  the  Executive  authority  derolved 
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on  the  present  President,  and  the  power  of  Congress,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  wielded  by  Mr,  Clay.  Difficulties  and  diecussioaB  arose; 
Mr.  Clay  would  not  take  Mr.  Swing's  bill  for  a  bank,  and  the  President 
negatived  two  snlweqnent  bills.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Whigs  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol  Square,  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  proscribed  the 
President. 

"  This  is  the  whole  story  briefly  told.  It  has  been  said,  that  only  some 
forty  or  fifty  members  attended  the  meeting.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  meeting  purported  to  bo  'a  meetik&  oe  the  Whig  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  op  REPSESENTATivBa  of  the  Twbmty- 
SBVEBTH  CoHGKBsa.'  "We  beiiere  it  true  that  many  Whigs,  who  did  not 
attend  the  meeting,  and  some  who  did  attend,  disapproved  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  had  courage  to  make  their 
absence  or  their  dissent  known.  They  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go 
forth,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Whigs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Wc  need  not  republish  these  proceedings ;  everybody  knows  that, 
in  substance,  they  were  a  violent  dennnciation  of  the  President,  ending 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  most  they  hoped  for  was,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  eheck  or  prec^tt  tome  of  the  miscM^a  which,  under  a  different  etafe  of 
•majorities,  the  President  might  hape  the  power  to  impose. 

"  Now,  can  anybody  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  President  should  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  the  Whigs  of  Congress  1  Wc  say,  the  Whigg  of 
Congress,  because  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
patriotic  of  the  Whig  party,  out  of  Congress,  lamented  or  reprobated  all 
these  proceedings,  and  still  continue  to  repudiate  them,  and  to  deplore  the 
consequences  which  have  flowed  fivam  them.  But  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  concurred  in  this  manifesto,  and  those  who,  not  concur- 
ring, had  not  decision  enough  to  make  their  dissent  known,  is  there  any 
reason  for  al!  or  any  of  them  to  complain  that  the  President  has  with- 
drawn his  confidence  from  these  persons  and  given  it  to  others !  And  the 
Whig  presses  which  jutitificd,  and  still  justify  these  and  other  still  more 
hostile  and  violent  proceedings  against  the  President,  with  what  face  can 
they  arraign  the  President  for  being  untrue  to  them  and  their  friends  in 
manifesting  a  desire  to  throw  himself  upon  the  country,  upon  the  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties,  for  a  reasonable  support  of  the  measures  of  his  Admin- 
istration ? 

"  Time  has  already  shown,  how  really  inconsiderable  were  tlie  grounds 
upon  which  the  leading  Whigs  in  Congress  went  into  their  crusade  against 
the  President,  Time  has  already  shown  how  unimportant,  practically  and 
really,  the  measures  were  which  threw  them  into  such  a  flame.  Who  cares 
any  thing  now  about  the  bank  bills  which  were  vetoed  in  1841  ?  Or  who 
thinks  now  that,  if  there  were  no  such  a  thing  as  a  veto  in  the  world,  a 
Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  upon  the  old  models,  could  be  established  ? 

"  But  our  purpose  is  not,  as  proved,  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion 
upon  these  matters.  It  simply  is,  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  world  the 
bold  injustice,  not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase,  of  reviling  the  President  daily, 
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in  tlie  Whig  presses,  seizing  every  opportunity  to  represent  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Whigs  U>  be  incurable,  and  at  the  same  time  Tociftr- 
ously  finding  feult  that  he  should  think  anybody  else  worthy  of  hia  confi- 
dence than  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party, 

"  The  President's  course,  meantime,  we  are  quit*  sure,  will  be  com- 
mendable. His  path  is  difficult  and  thorny  ;  but  it  is  short,  and  he  will 
pursue  it  imsoduced  and  unterrifled  by  the  uUr'uam,  which  would  cause 
him  to  swerve  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  And  while  the  Globe  and 
Mr.  Benton  assail  him  daily  on  one  side,  and  the  Intelligence  and  the 
partisans  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  patriotic  citizens, 
who  have  no  aelflsh  interests  in  the  squabble  of  parties,  will  be  very  likely 
to  think  him  about  right." 


The  ttird  and  last  eeasion  of  the  Twenty-seventh  ( 
commenced  on  the  firat  Monday  of  December,  1842,  and  was 
to  terminate,  by  law,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843.  There  were 
thus  about  seventy  working  days,  excluding  holidays,  in  which 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency, 
and  to  trtuisact  all  the  other  pres&ing  public  business ;  the 
Whigs  having  a  majority  in  both  branches.  N^otwithatanding 
the  previous  dissensions  between  the  Whigs  in  Congress  and 
the  President,  there  was  a  measare  in  respect  to  the  currency 
on  which  they  could  have  united.  This  was  the  plan  for  an 
"  Exciieqner,"  which  had  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  previous  session.  Its  chief  feature  was  a 
power  to  issue  a  currency  that  would  be  of  equal  value  and 
credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  merit  was  that, 
while  it  was  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  Government  bank,  it 
rejected  the  "  old  models"  of  a  national  bank,  which  had  ren- 
dered such  an  institution  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Webster  had  become  convinced,  after  what 
had  followed  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  sessions,  that  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  private  subscription, 
was  out  of  the  question ;  the  capital  could  not  be  obtained. 
He  was  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  popular 
verdict  of  1840,  the  sentimeiits  and  situation  of  the  country  on 
the  question  of  a  bank  had  changed.  In  speaking,  therefore, 
in  Faneuil  Hal!,  in  September,  1842,  he  had  pronounced  a 
Bauk  of  the  United  States,  on  the  old  model,  to  be  an  "  obsolete 
idea; "  and,  as  the  only  mode  of  providing  the  country  with  a 
national  currency,  useful  in  all  the  ramifications  of  domestic 
53 
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exchange — the  greatest  want  of  the  times — he  urgently  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  "Exchequer"  plan,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be,  as  it  came  from  the  Administration,  the  only  measure  fit 
for  the  adoption  of  Congress.  But  it  did  not  suit  the  Whigs  in 
that  body  to  follow  his  advice.  The  time  was  approaching  for 
the  assembly  which  was  to  name  the  next  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  The  lead  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Whig 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman  a  dictatorial  power  to  mould  the  sen- 
timents and  to  control  the  action  of  the  party.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  currency  was  consequently  postponed,  to  be  again 
one  of  the  questions  that  were  to  come  before  the  people  in  a 
general  election.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  tliat  Mr.  Clay 
remained  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
again  to  be  selected  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
ibe  a  second  time  defeated,  although  supported  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's powerful  aid,  pi-incipally  by  the  intervention  of  a  new 
question  on  which  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  the  country  at 
large,  did  not  heed  Mr.  Webster's  remonstrance  and  warning. 
It  will  be  for  the  student  of  onr  national  fortunes  to  inquire 
how  the  train  of  evils  brought  upon  this  country  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas— how  the  public  disasters  which  have  flowed 
from  this  act,  as  their  primary  source— might  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  the  Whigs  had  prudently  reserved  themselves,  in 
respect  to  a  candidate,  to  a  later  period,  and  liad  then  bestowed 
their  choice  upon  Mr.  Webster.  It  will  be,  too,  for  history 
to  mark,  how  the  ingratitude  of  a  country  toward  a  far-seeing 
statesman  is  to  be  read  on  the  same  page  on  which  is  recorded 
the  origin  of  calamities  from  which  he  could  have  saved  it ; 
calamities  which  the  remotest  posterity  must  feel,  while  they 
trace  them  to  a  disregard  of  advice  whicli  did  all  that  human 
wisdom  could  do  to  avert  them. 

When,  therefore,  the  spring  of  1843  arrived,  bringing  witli 
it  tlie  successful  accomplishment  of  all  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
expected  to  do  in  regard  to  onr  foreign  relations,  he  saw  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  eflfect  any  good  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency, or  any  other  public  interest,  by  remaining  longer  in 
public  life.  The  relations,  too,  wliich  had  sprung  up  between 
President  Tyler  and  some  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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from  the  continued  assaults  made  upon  him  by  the  "Whigs,  had 
come  to  render  Mr.  Webster's  position  in  the  Cabinet  distaste- 
ftU  to  him.  He  could  not  desire  to  change  his  party  relations, 
and  did  not  abandon  the  hope  that  more  moderate  connsels 
and  a  different  appreciation  of  their  public  duty  would  ere 
long  prevail  among  the  Whige.  "Wliile  he  did  not  blame  Presi- 
dent Tyler  for  accepting,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  aid  of  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  at  its  head,  but  which  yet  prevented 
him  from  selecting  public  officers  from  their  own  ranks,  this 
necessity  at  last  produced  a  system  of  administration  in  which 
Mr,  Webster  could  no  longer  take  part. 

But  the  official  relations  between  himself  and  President 
Tyler  were  dissolved  with  entirely  friendly  personal  feelings 
toward  each  other.  Mr,  Tyler  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  the 
average  ability  of  our  statesmen,  and,  had  he  not  incurred  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  President  without  a  party  to  support  and 
assist  hie  administration  of  tlie  Government,  he  would  have 
stood  well  in  our  political  history.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  resignation,  with  the  President's  reply : 

[to  president  ttler.] 

"  3fe»  8, 1M3. 

"My  dear  Sm;  I  have  caused  a  formal  resignation  of  my  office,  as 
Secretary  of  Btate,  to  be  filed  in  the  department, 

"  In  ceasing  to  hold  any  connectioa  with  the  Government,  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  friendly  feelings  and  personal  kindness  which  have 
subsisted  between  yourself  and  me  during  the  time  that  I  have  borne  a 
part  in  your  counsels.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  while 
entertaining  the  best  wishes  for  jour  personal  welfare,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  who  more  sincerely  or  ardently  desires  the  prosperity, 
fiuecens,  and  honor  of  jour  Administration, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"DABTBt  Webbtek. 

"John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States." 

[from  PHESIDENT  TYLER,] 

"  WAeaiBBTOB,  Map  8, 1643. 

"  My  drab  Sib  ;  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day,  informing  me 
of  your  formal  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  It  only 
remains  for   me   to   reciprocate,  as  I  truly  do,  the  wami  sentiments  of 
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regard  which  you  have  expressed  toward  me,  and  to  return  jou  my 
thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ahilitj  with  which  jou  have  discharged  the 
various  and  complicated  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  you.  I  do 
not  mean  to  flatter  yon  in  saying  that,  in  conducting  the  most  delicate 
and  important  negotiations,  you  have  manifested  powers  of  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,  and,  in  all  things,  a  true  American  heart, 

"  Take  with  you,  my  dear  air,  into  your  retirement,  my  best  wishes  for 
your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

"John  Tyi.er. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

"  Boston.  J*iiy  3, 1M3. 

"  Jlr  DEAR  SiE :  Before  leaving  Washington  on  your  tour  to  the 
North,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  respecting  a  conversation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  L^arS  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M as 

chief  clerk  in  the  department.  I  omitted  an  answer  to  that  letter,  sup- 
posing I  should  have  occasion,  while  you  would  he  here,  to  speak  to  you 
on  that  subject,  and  some  others,  in  regard  to  wliich  I  wished  to  saj  a 
word  or  two.     But  no  such  opportunity  presented. 

"  I  tiave  certainly  no  right,  nor  any  disposition,  to  interfere  in  ap- 
pointments, either  in  the'  Department  of  State  or  elsewhere.  But  I  con- 
fess I  thought  that  the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr.  M would  have 

an  awkward  appearance.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
OM>e  during  the  greater  part  of  your  Administration,  and  to  have  been 
especially  abusive  upon  me  politically  and  personally.  It  struck  me 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  place  him  in  the  department,  the 
moment  I  left  it,  would  give  rise  to  inferences  and  remarks  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  wish  ahonld  not  be  made.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Derrick  as  a 
very  able,  faithful,  and  competent  man,  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
station  with  credit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Having  said 
this,  I  only  add  that  I  desire  you  to  act  in  the  matter  according  to  your 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  to  consider  me  as  having  no 
wishes  in  relation  to  it.  .  ,  . 

"  On  leaving  Washington  you  placed  in  my  hands  a 
Mr.  J ,  to  be  consul  at  Mantanzas  in  place  of  Mr.  Eodney. 

"  On  reflection  I  have  thought  it  beat  not  to   give  the  e 

Mi.  J ,  nor  to  communicate  to  him  the  feet  that  it  was  made  out.     I 

very  much  desire  Mr.  J to  receive  a  proper  appointment,  and  re- 
proach myself  not  a  little  for  having  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  others 
when  I  ought  to  have  pressed  his  pretensions.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  was  some  degree  of  suddenness  in  issuing  this  com- 
mission ;  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  return  it,  and  leave  the  matter  for 
further  consideration.  ...  "  Tours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 
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'■  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  3d  Juiy  reached  me  last  niglit,  and 
1  delay  not  to  say  that,  the  moment  I  learned  your  otgections  to  Mr. 

M ,  I  abandoned  all  idea  of  appointing  him  chief  clerk  to  the  State 

Department.  In  feet,  I  had  been  wholly  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  thought 
of  making  the  appointment,  of  hia  coarse  toward  you.  While,  therefore, 
I  may  give  him  some  other  office,  I  shall  certainly  not  place  him  in  a 
position  which  would  imply,  on  my  part,  any  disinclination  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  or  consult  your  feelings.  .  .  . 

"  In  furnishing  you  this  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  giye  you  only  an 
additional  proof  of  my  sincere  regard  for  you.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
possess  fiat  feeling  toward  you  in  a  higher  degree.    It  is  for  yourself 

"  You  will  perceive  in  the  newspapers  the  disclaimer  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  assertion  of  right  to 
enforce  its  claims  for  indemnity  for  wrongs  committed  on  British  sutgects, 
in  Mr.  Pox's  letter,  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  reply  of  Judge  Up- 
shur, to  guard  against  any  ambiguona  or  hidden  intent. 

"  I  have  nothing  from  England  which  gives  us  the  hope  that  any  thing 
will  be  done  by  that  Government  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Do  jou  get  any  thing  on  that  subject  1  Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say,  that  there  is  no  wish,  personal  to  yourself,  which  yon  may 
entertain,  that  I  shall  not  be  ready  most  promptly  to  meet ;  and  any  sug- 
gestion yon  may  have  to  make  touching  our  course  of  public  policy  will 
be  weighed  with  the  greatest  attention. 

"  Be  pleased  to  present  me  most  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Webster ;  and  be 
assured  of  my  constant  regard. 

"John  Ttlee. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  "Webster  was  arrested,  on  his  way  to  Boston,  by  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  in  Baltimore,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  its 
most  eminent .  citizens  of  both  political  parties.  This  festival 
was  given  on  the  18th  of  May.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  now  chieily  important  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  treaty-making  power 
on  the  limitation  of  duties.'  As  soon  as  this  affair  was  over, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  Marshfield. 

His  retirement  from  public  life  at  this  time  was  not  occa^ 

'  This  speech  is  not  embraced  in  his  and  see  the  Natinnal  InfeUigencer  of  May 
collected  worki.  But  see  Works,  v.,  27,  1843,  for  the  entire  speech  as  re- 
135-137,  and  Correspondence,  ii.,  iSB  ;    ported  at  the  time. 
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eioned  solely  by  the  political  events  and  causes  atove  detailed. 
His  private  affairs  greatly  needed  Ms  attention,  "Wliat  tliey 
had  been  since  the  year  1836  is  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

"  In  1836,  by  the  aid  of  friendB  and  my  own  ( xertions,  I  settled  up  my 
concerns,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  I  was  then  desirous  of  leaving 
Congress,  and  resuming  pri^fesiioDal  labor  yigorouEly.  But  friends  op- 
posed it,  and  my  papers  of  resignation  were  sent  back  to  me.  It  was  a, 
day  of  buoyancy  and  great  hope  in  matters  of  business,  and  what  money  I 
had,  or  could  get,  I  laid  out  in  the  Wtit,  prineipallj  in  well-selected  Gov- 
ernment landa.  But  times  soon  changed,  and  I  have  since  had  nothing 
but  a  struggle." 

It  ia  true  that,  during  this  period,  he  had  the  aid  in  his 
private  affairs  of  a  devoted  friend  who  was  likewise  a  very  able 
man  of  business,  and  who  more  than  once  rescued  Mr.  Webster 
from  serious  difficulties  in  matters  of  property.  Tliis  gentle- 
man, it  is  alike  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  say,  was  Mr.  Eichard 
IT.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  whose  services  to  Mr.  Webster 
were  labors  of  love.  No  man,  who  was  not  kindred  to  him  in 
blood,  over  had  a  larger  share  of  his  personal  affection  and 
confidence.  But  the  disinterested  zeal  of  such  a  friend  could 
not  always  prevent  a  state  of  embarraasment,  which  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  position,  and  partly 
came  from  his  want  of  all  skill  to  save,  and  to  accumulate 
money.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  singularly  constituted  ;  and, 
in  undertaking  to  describe  the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  man  of  wealth,  or  even  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances, although  I  may  present  traits  of  character  that 
seem  contradictory,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  beat 
knew  him  will  admit  my  correctness. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  it 
had  been  for  him  a  very  easy  thing  to  earn  money  at  the 
bar ;  and  he  had  sometimes  earned  a  great  deal.  In  1823,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  demand  to  quit  a  very  lucrative 
practice,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  service.  Still, 
his  income  from  professional  employments  continued  to  be 
large;  but  accumulation  seemed  to  become  impracticable  for 
several  reasons.  Hie  very  conspicuous  position,  the  attractions 
of  his  society,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  his  own  taste,  ira- 
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posed  npon  him  the  exercise  of  a  hospitality  that  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  a  too  large  expenditure.  During  the  whole 
period  also,  from  1836  to  the  spring  of  1843,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  fondness  for  agriculture  had  led  him  to  carry 
on  two  large  estates  as  a  practical  farmer ;  and,  although  he 
was,  in  one  sense,  a  successfal  farmer,  he  was  never  an  econom- 
ical oue.  lie  failed  in  this  respect  not  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  details,  for  he  could  sit  at  his  table,  in  "Washington,  and 
give  the  most  minute  directions  of  what  was  to  be  done  at 
MarShfield  or  at  Franklin  concerning  this  herd  of  creatures  or 
that  collection  of  poultry,  or  a  field  of  turnips,  or  a  crop  of 
hay,  or  a  clip  of  wool ;  and  although  he  kept  his  eye  upon 
markets,  and  knew  what  his  farm-laborers  were  doing  every 
month,  and  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  guided  them 
with  the  exactness  of  an  overseer,  and  the  experience  of  a  day- 
laborer;  although  there  were  few  things  of  a  practical  nature 
that  he  could  not  do,  or  direct  others  how  to  do,  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  never  did,  lie  never  kept  regular  accounts,  or 
had  them  kept ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
he  could  have  told  how  much  the  expensive  luxuries  of  farm- 
ing had  cost  him  out  of  his  other  resources,  or  what  was  the 
balance  against  either  of  his  farms.  It  might  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  assert  that  the  power  to  deal  with  great  questions  of 
public  policy  and  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  statesman- 
ship is  incompatible  with  the  habits  and  faculties  which  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  private  fortune.  But,  without  resorting 
to  such  generalization,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  true  that,  in 
his  instance,  the  ineompatibihty  existed.  We  may  lament  that 
a  great  character  is  not  in  all  things  complete,  but  we  do  not 
enhance  its  greatness  by  conceahng  its  defects. 

The  ease  with  which  Mr.  "Webster  could  earn  money  in  his 
profession  when  Ms  public  employments  did  not  prevent  it, 
and  his  unakilfnlness  in  making  investments,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  embarrassments  from  which  he  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  his  friends.  During  the  period  when  he  filled  the 
oiEce  of  Secretary  of  State,  his  expenses  at  Washington,  occa- 
sioned by  the  social  duties  of  his  position,  far  exceeded  the 
salary  which  the  Government  allows.  "When  he  left  office,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  having  little  property  but  his  two  farms, 
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which  were  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  income,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  bar,  or,  as  he  used  humor- 
ously to  express  it,  to  "  the  everlasting  company  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant." 

But  he  had  this  consolation,  that  he  could  also  return  to 
the  company  of  liie  fat  oxen  at  Mai^htield,  to  its  rural  delights, 
and  to  his  library,  which  he  now  collected  in  a  room  built 
after  a  plan  made  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Appleton,  to  whom 
this  episode  in  her  father's  life  was  a  period  of  great  happiness. 
She  could  be  with  him  a  great  deal  at  Marahfield,  and  receive 
him  at  her  own  house  in  Boston,  free  from  those  public  de- 
mands on  him,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  a  filial  jeal- 
ousy. A  few  bright  years  were  thus  vouchsafed  to  her  before 
she  was  called  away  from  him,  and  from  the  maternal  happi- 
ness that  crowned  her  lite.  Tor  him,  too,  this  period  of  his 
release  from  public  duties  was  a  season  of  great  enjoyment. 
There,  at  Marshfield,  was  gathered  all  that  could  gratify  the 
strong,  healthy  tastes  of  his  nature — ^the  fields,  the  streams,  the 
ocean,  on  which  he  often  spent  whole  days  from  the  early, 
dawn  to  the  houi^  of  darkness.  When  we  open  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  time,  it  is  amusing  to  see  it  filled  with  the  multi- 
tudinous objects  of  a  farmer's  employment.  "  I  am  to  exhibit 
some  of  this  mutton,"  he  writes,  "  both  in  Boston  and  N^ew 
York,  and  I  shall  be  shamed  if  any  thing  beats."  One  of  his 
chief  delights  was  in  great  cattle,  of  which  he  always  had  a  large 
stock.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  before  break  of  day,  and  go 
through  his  principal  bam  with  his  hands  full  of  eare  of  Indian 
com,  with  which  he  fed  his  favorite  animals.  His  people  used 
to  say  that  the  beasts  knew  him  from  every  one  else  upon  the 
place. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  human 
recognition,  and  sympathy,  and  love,  were  everywhere  about 
him  in  this  charming  abode  and  all  its  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that,  when  Mr.  "Webster  was  at  home,  a 
stranger  might  discover  it  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house,  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  not,  however, 
his  renown  as  a  statesman  that  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a 
presence  cheering  to  their  hearts.  To  them  he  was  the  ever 
considerate  friend,  the  best  farmer  in  their  county,  the  wise 
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man  who  knew  how  to  do  all  common  things  better  than  any 
one  else,  the  liberal,  open-handed  citizen  whose  enterprises  kept 
a  community  in  active  improvement,  the  kind  benefactor  whose 
thoughtfulness  for  others  flowed  in  deeds  as  frequent  and  as 
fast  as  the  hours.  If  that  people  had  heard  it  said  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  cold,  a  stem,  or  a  forbidding  man,  they  would 
not  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  connection  with 
his  name. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  his  character  without 
understanding  his  love  of  what  may  be  called  natural  pleasures 
and  natural  persons.  "We  must  follow  him  away  from  the  col- 
lision of  politics  and  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to  the  places 
where  he  set  up  hie  multiform  household  gods.  Above  all,  we 
must  appreciate  that  part  of  his  nature  which,  amid  all  the 
excitements  or  the  weariness  of  public  hfe,  often  broke  into  the 
sigh,  "  Oh,  MarshficJd,  and  the  sea,  the  sea  1 " 

He  had  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  passion  for  land,  but,  fortn- 
nately,  he  had  not  Sir  Walter's  weakness  for  building.  When 
he  first  acquired  this  property,  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  It  grew  in  his  hands  to  be  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  house,  when  he  became  its  owner,  was  a  substan- 
tial square  old  mansion,  belonging  to  a  well-conditioned  New- 
England  family.  It  had  been  built  about  the  year  1765  ;  and 
was  of  pretty  fair  dimensions  for  the  period  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  had  fonr  or  five  good  rooms,  and  a  rather  spa- 
cious hall  on  the  ground-floor,  with  half  a  dozen  chambers  on 
the  second,  and  the  usual  offices,  and  sleeping  apartments  for 
servants  under  the  same  roof.  After  it  became  Mr.  Webster's 
property,  it  was  too  small  for  his  purposes ;  but,  instead  of 
pulling  down  and  building  anew,  he  wisely  determined  to 
preserve  the  old  house,  and  to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  as 
might  become  necessary.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  years,  it  became  a  house  of  various  architecture,  irreg- 
ular within  and  without,  but  spacious  and  convenient,  and  both 
externally  and  internally  impressing  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of 
its  fitness  as  Mr.  Webster's  favorite  home.  At  one  time  he 
built  a  new  kitchen  with  the  modem  appliances,  in  which 
"  Monica,"  the  old  colored  cook,  who  is  mentioned  in  his  will, 
reigned  and  ruled  supreme,  excepting  when  her  master  came, 
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as  was  his  wont,  to  direct  about  some  fish  or  some  choice  bit 
of  mutton. 

The  new  Hbrary  was  built,  aa  we  have  seen,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  from  Kr.  Tyler's  Administration.  Other  rooms 
were  added  above  and  below,  which,  like  tliat,  were  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  witli  the  original  house.  After  ho  sold  the 
house  in  Boston,  which  he  built  in  Summer  Street,  and  oc- 
cupied until  1839,  his  books,  and  the  pictures,  and  furniture, 
were  removed  to  Marshfield.  The  contents  of  other  houses  in 
which  lie  hid  lived  in  Wishington  were  afterward  added  ■  so 
w  ]tfa   hfi    d       came  h  den       a         was 

hnf       adiv         h  p  fan       hnewhhhe 

d        "W  nng  M     F    n  d  n       his 


Bu  he     ft  oh  wa    all 

de        g  f    ne  n  y  nd  1  u  h  a  parad       b     he 

taste  of  the  owner,  his  art  of  being  comfortable  himself  and 
making  others  so  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  presence  and  the 
f,'enius  for  hospitality  of  hira  who  was  never  so  attractive  any- 
where as  he  was  there,  and  by  the  kindness  and  grace  of  the 
accomplished  lady  who  presided  over  this  unique  establishment 
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for  twenty  years.  When  I  first  knew  it,  which  was  after  these 
improvements  had  heen  completed,  it  was  capable  of  holding, 
besides  the  family  and  a  good  retinue  of  servants,  nearly  a 
dozen  guests.  If  there  was  an  overflow  of  visitors,  excellent 
lodgings  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Marshfield  estate,  Mr.  Webster's 
table,  if  he  chose  to  have  it  bo,  could  be  supplied  for  as  many 
guests  as  he  commonly  had,  from  the  products  of  his  own  farm 
and  the  native  wealth  of  the  sea.  His  own  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  with  fish  that  swam  the  same  morning  in  the  ocean  or 
the  stream,  and  wild-fowl  that  had  hardly  landed  on  his  broad 
domain,  were  the  principal  courses.  All  that  a  New-England 
garden  could  add,  as  the  seasons  passed,  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  pastry,  rounded  out  the  dinner.  In  cookery,  Mr,  Webster 
did  not  affect,  or  Hke,  what  are  called  "  French  "  dishes ;  but,  in 
the  art  of  ordering  a  dinner  after  a  composite  manner  of  bis  own 
and  of  his  chief  minister— being  mainly  the  best  of  the  New- 
England  modes,  with  a  dash  of  the  Southern- — he  had  no  supe- 
rior. Wines  that  were  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his  visitors  were 
not  wanting,  but  Mr,  Webster  himself  did  not  much  adopt 
what  he  called  the  "  sherry  heresy,"  "  John,  a  Httle  drop  of 
your  Madeira,"  was  his  own  requisition  upon  the  servant  be- 
hind his  chair.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  moderate. 
He  was  not  a  lai^,  but  he  was  a  nice  eater ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  his  usual  habit  of  taking  wine. 

It  is  not  generally  wise  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  table 
conversation  of  a  great  man,  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
aroma,  which  fills  the  room  when  a  precious  wine  is  uncorked, 
ia  an  evanescent  influence  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  there 
are  characteristics  of  manner  and  voice,  and  a  play  of  features, 
which  no  record  of  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  can  give  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  it  ?  It  should  be  said,  however,  of  Mr. 
Webster,  tliat  he  never  discoursed,  never  harangued  at  bis  own 
table  or  at  any  other  where  set  speeches  were  not  in  set  order, 
and  that  be  never  monopolized  the  conversation.  His  mode 
of  talking  was  to  "  give  and  take  ; "  and,  although  all  felt  him 
to  be  the  person  whom  every  one  desired  to  hear,  no  one 
presumed  to  "  draw  hint  out."  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  do 
so.    As  Mr.  Kenyon  found  him  in  England,  so  it  was  in  his 
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own  liouae.  We  did  not  "  question  "  him  on  "  affairs  of  State," 
Politics  were  seldom  alluded  to.  He  knew  so  much  else,  he 
had  BO  many  other  resources,  he  was  so  rich  in  experience, 
observation,  and  feeling,  that  conversation  did  not  need  to 
drift  into  that  dreary  suhject — the  party  objects  and  struggles 
of  the  day.  His  conversation  had  that  accidental  flow  which 
belongs  to  all  good  talking.  Natural  objects,  common  things 
or  common  occurrences,  might  start  the  topic,  but,  when  he 
touched  it,  he  invested  it  with  an  interest,  and  placed  it  in 
relations,  and  surrounded  it  with  information,  that  surprised 
the  Ustener  like  a  new  revelation.  It  was  knowledge  without 
pedantry,  the  power  of  illustration  without  lecturing.  He 
excelled,  too,  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  of  which  the  humor 
was  infinitely  heightened  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  it.  But, 
in  all  his  humor  in  conversation,  there  was  never  the  smallest 
approach  to  indelicacy.  When  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the 
table,  no  one  ever  heard  from  him,  or  in  his  presence,  an  anec- 
dote or  an  allusion  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  before 
them ;  nor  did  a  word  of  profanity  or  irreverence  of  things 
sacred  pass  his  lips  in  any  company. 

It  was  his  habit,  while  at  Marshfield,  to  rise  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rarely  needed,  and  seldom 
took,  when  he  was  not  ill,  more  than  six  hours  of  sleep.  The 
dawn  of  day  to  him  was  the  most  attractive  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  probably  was  because  of  the  stillness.  He 
liked  often  to  be  alone  ;  and  the  hour  which  sees  the  etaxs  dis- 
appear from  the  firmament,  and  when  the  snn  begins  to  "  pour 
increasing  day,"  was  to  him  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  daily 
changes  of  Kature,  But  it  is  needless  to  imagine  the  feeling 
which  he  has  himself  described.  An  extract  from  a  well-known 
letter  upon  the  morning,  written  to  Mrs,  Paige,  shows  it  with 
great  beauty: 

"It  is  morning — and  a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful. 
Everybody  knows  the  morning,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so 
many  objects  and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  '  morning  of  life.'  Of  a 
lovely  young  woman  we  say,  she  is  '  bright  as  the  morning,'  and  no  one 
doubts  why  Lucifer  is  called  '  son  of  the  morning.'  But  the  morning  itself, 
few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing  about.  Among  all  onr 
good  people  of  Boston,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once  a  year. 
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They  know  nothing  of  the  moming.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that 
part  of  the  day  which  conies  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  heefeteak,  or 
a  piece  of  toast.  With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light ;  a 
new  bursting  forth  of  the  una,  a  new  waking-up  of  all  that  has  life,  ii»m.  a 
sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to  break- 
fast, to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to 
school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  faint  streak  of  light,  the 
earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark  springs  up  to  greet,  and  the 
deeper  and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  '  glori- 
ous sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day,'  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  thia  they  never  see. 

"  Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  '  morning '  abound  in  all  languages,  bnt 
they  are  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  so 
often  an  object  of  worship.  King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the 
'wings  of  the  morning.'  This  is  highly  poetical  and  beautiful.  The 
'  wings  of  the  morning '  arc  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Bays  of  light  are 
wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,  '  with 
healing  in  His  wings;'  a  rising  sun,  which  shall  scatter  light,  and  health, 
and  joy,  throughout  the  universe.  Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning, 
but  not  so  many  as  Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pages  of  the  most 
beautifiil  images,  all  founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be  filled. 

"I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advantage  of  us  from  having 
seen  the  world  while  it  was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  His  mercies,  are  'new  every  morning,'  and  'ftesh  every  evening.' 
We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its  risings  are  as 
much  a  miracle  now  as  they  were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal 
more,  becanse  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  he  has  come  to  his  appointed  time,  without  the  variation  of 
a  millionth  part  of  a  second.     Adam  could  not  tell  how  this  might  be, 

"  I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it,  iresh  and 
sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth,  and  calling  all  that 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and 
new  gratitude. 

At  Marshiield,  after  visiting  the  animals,  -which,  like  him- 
self, slept  no  more  at  ttis  hoiu',  he  UBually  went  to  his  library 
and  wrote  his  letters  for  the  day,  or  did  any  other  needful  in- 
teUeetual  work  until  he  was  called  to  breakfast.  This  meal 
being  over,  wbich  he  much  enjoyed,  if  he  had  guests  in  the 
house,  he  provided  for  their  amusement  during  the  forenoon, 
and  then  went  out  among  his  laborers.  Whatever  was  doing 
on  the  farm,  he  knew,  and  who  was  doing  it.  How  it  should 
be  done  had  been  directed  by  him  the  night  before.  He  went 
among  them,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  their  diligence,  as  to 
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enjoy  a  passion  for  the  work  itself.  It  was  one  of  his  supreme 
pleasures  to  yoke  a  string  of  sturdy  oxen  to  some  great  plough, 
and,  guiding  it  by  his  own  hand,  to  break  the  soil  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  "cattle- 
show  "  eoramittees.  He  wanted  always  large  pieces  of  work 
to  be  done  with  vigor,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Nothing  less 
satisfied  his  strong  and  energetic  nature.  Dinner  was  usually 
at  four  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out,  or  went  to  the 
beach,  to  see  the  flshing-craft  come  in  from  their  adventures. 
In  the  evening,  whist,  of  which  he  was  fond,  closed  the  day, 
and  he  was  generally  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  kind  of  life  was,  however,  often  varied  by  fishing  and 
shooting,  which,  to  him,  were  real  excitements.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman.  Until  past  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  a 
capital  "shot,"  and  the  feathered  game  in  his  neighborhood 
was,  of  course,  purely  wild.  He  used  to  say,  after  he  had  been 
in  England,  that  shooting  in  "  preserves  "  seemed  to  him  very 
much  like  going  out  and  murdering  the  barn-door  fowl.  His 
shooting  was  of  the  woodcock,  the  wild  duck,  and  the  various 
marsh  birds  that  frequent  the  coast  of  New  England.  He  cast 
a  "  fly  "  with  as  much  skill  as  any  one  who  ever  landed  a  trout. 
But  his  great  delight  was  on  the  sea.  He  always  kept  a  well- 
appointed  fishing-boat,  of  which  Seth  Peterson  was  the  steers- 
man. If  he  had  guests  of  the  same  taste,  he  took  them  with 
him,  but  more  frequently  Peterson  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  at  such  times  Peterson  and  Mr.  "Webster  were  like  any 
other  "  shipmates."  Long  before  the  sun  had  thrown  his  rays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  their  sail  could  be  seen,  as  it 
made  its  way  toward  the  increasing  light,  and,  long  after  the 
darkness  again  enveloped  both  sea  and  land,  they  groped  their 
way  back  to  the  shore.  Their  spoil  was  the  halibut  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  the  "cod"  that  are  known  to  the  cold  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whenever  Mr.  "Webster  had  been 
"  oat,"  the  neighbors  knew  whose  thoughtfulness  sent  the 
grateful  gifts  to  their  doors. 

During  the  present  summer  he  enjoyed  this  mode  of  life 
with  less  inteiTuption  than  he  had  suffered  for  many  years. 
But  in  the  course  of  it  he  had  to  prepare  and  deUver  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     Seventeen 
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years  had  elapsed  since  the  comer-stone  of  this  celebrated 
obelisk  was  laid,  with  words  of  liis,  which  had  become  im- 
perishahly  aesoeiated,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  the 
event  which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  The  first 
Banker  Hill  Oration  may  be  eaid  to  have  built  the  monument, 
for  it  had  invested  that  great  undertaking  with  an  interest  and 
a  solemnity  which  kept  it  In  this  long  interval  from  falling  into 
public  neglect,  and  which  enabled  its  projectors  and  their  suc- 
cessors, at  last,  to  complete  the  most  imposing  monumental 
structure  that  had  then  been  raised  upon  tliis  continent.  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  that  his  eloquence  should  crown  the  work.  The 
second  Bunker  Hill  Address  is  naturally  less  impassioned  than 
the  first,  but  it  is  a  discourse  filled  with  a  sober  beauty, 
and  with  a  very  impressive  statement  of  the  tnie  and  peculiar 
principle  of  the  American  Eevolution,  and  of  the  systems  of 
Grovemment  which,  derived  through  that  Revolution  from 
English  sources,  were  confirmed  and  established  by  it.' 

With  the  autumn  came  pressing  professional  engagements, 
some  of  which  kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  While  there  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige :  "  Do  not  wonder 
if  you  hear  of  me  making  a  sudden  expedition  to  Western  N"ew 
York,  to  be  gone  four  days.  There  are  to  be  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Kochester."  In  fact,  there  was  to  be  a  great  fair  at  Roches- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  Kew  York  State  Agricultural 


The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  died  as 
General  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  had  earnestly  requested  Mr, 
Webster  to  be  present.  No  great  urgency  was  needed,  how- 
ever, to  draw  him  to  a  region  where  exhibitions  were  to  be 
made  of  the  condition  and  results  of  agriculture,  such  as  could 
be  displayed  by  the  fiirmers  of  New  York.  A  rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  present  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  estimated  in  the  public  prints  of  the  time  to  have  been 
thirty  thousand.  He  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  20th  of  September,  and  in  the  evening  was  present  at 
au  entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  society.  He  was 
1  as  "  the  Farmer  of  Marshfield,"  and  in  response  he 

83,  rf«eg.   It  was  delivered  on  the  17tli 
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made  a  speech,  avoiding  political  topics,  and  treating  exclu- 
sively of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  counti-y,  and  their 
mutual  relations.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  some  allusion  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  that  State  and  the  burden  of  her  public  debt. 
This  brought  Mr.  Webster  again  to  his  feet.     He  said : 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the  credit  and  character  of  this 
glorious  country,  to  which  we  all  belong,  abroad  ?  We  arc  rich ;  we  are 
powerful ;  we  have  all  the  means  of  accomplishing  whatever  virtuous 
human  desire  can  embrace.  But  what  is  our  credit  i  Anci  I  am  not  one 
of  those  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to  stigmatize  in  any  way  the  efforts  of 
the  States  of  this  great  Union,  who  have  sought  for  fiinds  abroad  to  carry 
on  their  enterprises  and  improvements  which  their  sense  of  utility  has 
projected.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  justify,  at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  engagements  into  which  some  of  the  States,  especially  the 
■Western  Btatea,  have  entered  abroad.  Among  (hose  which  have  thus 
justifiably  become  involved,  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest  State 
in  the  Union,  in  my  judgment — perhaps  I  ought  to  escept  TTew  York — 
but  taking  her  mineral,  commercial,  aod  agricultural  fecilities  into  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  know  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  escepting  England,  a 
richer  State  than  Pennsylvania.  [Governor  Seward — '  TaJce  off  her  debt/'] 
My  friend.  Governor  Seward,  says,  '  Take  off  her  debt.'  Her  debt— her 
debt  What  can  be  the  debt  of  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  it — that  she  cannot  pay  it,  if  she  will  but  take  from  her 
pocket  the  money  that  she  has  in  itf  England's  debt  is  engrafted  upon 
her  very  soil ;  she  is  bound  down  to  the  very  earth  by  it ;  and  it  will  affect 
England  and  Englishmen  to  the  fiftieth  generation.  But  the  debt  of 
Pennsylvania — the  debt  of  Illiaoia — the  debt  of  any  State  in  this  Union, 
amounts  not  to  a  sixpence  in  comparison.  Let  us  be  Americans !  but  let 
us  avoid,  as  wo  despise,  the  character  of  an  acknowledged  insolvent  com- 
munity. What  importance  is  it  what  otlier  nations  say  of  us,  or  what 
they  thinkof  us,  if  they  can,  nevertheless,  say,  'Ton  dou't  pay  your  debts?' 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  belong  to  Massachusetts ;  but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply- 
indebted  State,  I  would  work  these  t«n  fingers  to  their  stumps — I  would 
hold  plough,  I  would  drive  plough,  I  would  do  both,  before  it  should  be 
said  of  the  State  to  which  I  belonged,  that  she  did  not  pay  her  debts. 
That  is  the  true  principle — let  us  act  upon  it — let  us  'go  it'  to  its  full 
estent.  If  it  costs  us  our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts ;  if  it  costs 
ns  our  farms,  let  us  mortgage  our  farms.  But  do  not  let  it  be  said  by  the 
proud  capitaHats  of  England,  '  You  do  not  pay  your  debts !  You  repub- 
lican governments  do  not  pay  your  debts.'  Let  us  say  to  them,  '  We  will 
pay  them,  we  will  pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing.'  That  is  my  firm 
conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do.     That  is  my  opinion ;  and  water  cannot 
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drown,  fire  cannot  bum  it  out  of  me.  If  America  owes  a  debt,  let  her  pay 
it — let  her  pay  it,  Wliat  I  have  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  What  jou 
have,  I  know,  would  be  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  At  aaj  rate,  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  do  not  let  it  be  aaid  on  the  exchanges  of  London  or  Paris— do 
not  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of  the  proud  monarchiesof  Europe— 'America 
owes,  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay.'  God  forbid  1  Let  us  pay — let  us  pay. 
Let  us  aay  to  them, '  Produce  your  bond,  and  take  your  money,  principal 
and  interest.  Add  it  al!  up  and  take  your  money,'  Let  us  say  to  them, 
'  We  are  not  your  slaves ;  we  are  not  panpers ;  we  will  not  be  your  debtors ; 
we  wiU  pay.  Produce  your  bond — here  is  your  money— take  it.'  And 
until  this  is  done,  my  Mends,  you  and  I  cannot  feel  as  if  we  could  draw  a 
free  breath.  I  do  not  want  to  be  indebted  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe ; 
if  we  owe  them  any  thing,  let  them  produce  their  biU,  If  my  professional 
earnings  are  of  any  worth — if  they  are  wanted — if  my  ferm  ia  wanted — if 
the  conveniences  of  life  for  myself,  for  my  wife  and  children,  are  wanted— 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far  as  America  ia  concerned,  come  and  take 
them.  That  is  the  right  ground  to  take,  and  let  us  take  it.  In  the  Korth 
and  South,  in  the  East  and  West,  if  there  live  any  v/lio  are  descended  from 
thefathersoftheEcTolution,  any  in  whose  veins  runs  a  drop  of  their  blood, 
and  in  whose  hearts  lives  a  particle  of  their  proud  spirit,  let  them  rise  up 
and  say  that,  if  we  owe  Europe,  Europe  shall  be  paid,  I  wish  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  an  independent  man.  A  citizen  of  a  proud  and  honored 
country,  I  abhor  the  idea  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to  be  marred  by  the 
consciousness  that  any  thing  disgracefiil  hangs  on  the  country  or  any  part 
of  it.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  be  proud  of  our  country ;  but  let  us  preserve  for 
that  country  the  character  of  a  just  and  debt-paying  nation.  Let  it  never 
be  said,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  nation  that  had  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of  '76— the  country  of 
Washington— the  example  and  great  type  of  all  modem  republics— cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay  its  debts !  " 

A  considerable  change  had  now  taken  place  among  the 
Whigs  of  Maesachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  course  which  had 
heen  pursued  toward  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Many  persons  began  to  see  that  a  great  political  mistake  had 
been  made  in  giving  the  voice  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts  to 
Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  wholly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  assembling  of  a  Kational  Convention.  The  attacks 
on  Mr.  Webster  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  ceased.  The  profound 
question  continued  to  be  agitated,  whether  Mr,  Webster  was  a 
"Whig."  If  the  impression  could  be  kept  up,  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  Mr,  Tyler's  Cabinet,  his  standing  in  the  party  had  been 
impaired,  his  friends  could  not  effect  his  nomination  in  1844, 
The  folly  of  all  this,  as  well  as  its  injustice,  wus  perceived  by  a 
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large  body  of  the  Massachu setts  "Whigs,  and  there  began  to  be 
a  great  anxiety  among  them  to  have  Mr.  Webster  reappear 
upon  the  political  stage.  It  was  certain  that  the  "Wblga  of  the 
Union  would  select  him  or  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate.  If 
Mr.  Clay  were  to  be  nominated,  there  was  Bcarcelj  a  proba- 
bility that  he  could  bo  chosen  if  Mr.  Webster  were  to  stand 
aloof  and  withhold  his  support.  If  in  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  by  which 
they  had  ostentatiously  slighted  Mr,  Webster,  and  declared 
Mr,  Clay  to  be  their  choice,  could  be  annulled,  so  that  the 
delegates  of  his  own  State  could  demand  his  nomination  by  the 
National  Convention,  the  pretence,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  by  Massachusetts  politi- 
cians and  presses.  This  very  obvious  necessity  led  to  an  earnest 
request  to  Mr,  Webster  to  be  present  at  a  Whig  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Andover  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843. 

On  some  accounts  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  accede  to 
this  request.  The  idea  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Whig, 
which  meant,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  tliat  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  respecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Government 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  was  one  that  he  did  not  feel  it  became  him  to  repel. 
His  opinions  on  all  public  questions  were  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  So  far  as  he  had  changed  at  all,  he  had 
frankly  made  known  that  change.  He  had  said  publicly  that 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  old  plan  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practicable  measure.  But  he  had  modified  none  of  his  long- 
cherished  opinions  respecting  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  or  the  power  and 
duty  of  affording  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  laying  duties,  or  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  or  on  any  other  question  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Whigs,  But  there  was  one 
question  not  yet  before  the  public,  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
two  parties  had  therefore  as  yet  no  party  policy,  in  regard  to 
which  Mr,  Webster  could  not  know  what  course  would  be 
taken  by  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  acted.  From  the 
day  when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico,  down  to  tliis 
time,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  probability  that  in  some 
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■way  an  effort  would  "be  made  to  tring  her  into  this  TJiiion. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  more  than  once  a  subject  of  informal  conversation 
with  the  President,  who  was  in  favor  of  it,  bat  no  action  upon 
it  was  attempted  so  long  as  Mr.  Webster  remained  there. 
That  it  might  be  taken  up  after  he  left  the  Department  of 
State,  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  Whig  party 
could  be  rehed  npon  to  resist  it.  Still  he  entertained  the 
belief  that,  if  effective  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  to  come  from  any  (juarter,  it  must  come  from  that  party. 

For  this  reason  alone,  and  in  order  that  no  excuse  might 
exist  for  denying  his  right  to  shape  on  this  subject  the  counsels, 
and  influence  the  action,  of  a  party  whose  obligations  to  him 
were  so  great,  he  consented  once  more  to  vindicate  his  per- 
sonal title  to  be  regarded  as  a  Whig.  He  did  this  because  he 
was  looking  far  forward  to  the  hour  when  the  political  course 
of  tho  Whig  party  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite future  were  to  be  involved  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  ques- 
tion, the  development  of  which  he  believed  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Yet,  he  could  assign  these  motives  to  no  one;  for,  at  this 
moment,  hie  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  Texas  had  to  he  buried 
in  his  own  bosom.  On  this  account-,  when  he  consented  to  go 
to  Andover,  and  when  he  had  delivered  the  speech  which  he 
made  there,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
reinstate  himself  with  the  Whig  party.  This  object  he  had ; 
but  it  was  also  his  object,  beyond  and  above  all  others,  to  pro- 
duce union  and  harmony  in  their  ranks,  to  show  them  that,  in 
respect  to  all  their  known  and  acknowledged  principles,  he  was 
now  what  he  had  ever  been,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able,  when 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  influence  them  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  fraught  with  great  evils 
to  this  country,  and  on  -which  all  his  previous  political  history, 
and  all  his  personal  situation,  would  enable  hira  to  do  what  no 
other  statesman  in,  the  country  could  do,  in  enforcing  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  the  solid  objections  to  such  a  step. 

The  Andover  speech  was,  of  course,  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  questions  connected  with  the  currency,  the  tariff,  and  the 
public  lands.  With  reference  to  himself,  the  speech  closed  as 
follows : 
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"  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  QoTemmeiit,  or 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for  any  office  at  my  own 
suggestion,  or,  indeed,  recently  ■with  my  own  previous  knowledge.  I  am 
a  private  citizen,  and  that  condition  will  never  he  changed  by  any  move- 
ment or  effort  made  for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggeation.  In 
my  opinion  nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should  come, 
if  they  come  at  all,  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  that  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves  may  feel.  All  solici- 
tations of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvassing  for  such  high  trusts,  I 
regard  as  equally  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity  and  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

"As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  subjects.  They  are 
all  such,  in  their  great  features  and  general  character,  as  I  have  ever  held 
It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread  back  the  path  of  my  political 
opinions,  as  that  I  should  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural 
life,  untU  I  should  find  myself  again  a  youth.  On  the  leading  questions 
arising  under  our  constitutions  and  forms  of  government ;  on  the  impor 
tance  of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  which  those  constitutions 
establish ;  on  the  great  principles  of  snch  a  policy  as  shall  promote  all 
interests,  maintaia  general  harmony  in  the  country,  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  political  and  religious  liberty — my  opinions,  the  result  of  no 
little  study,  and  some  experience,  have  become  part  of  myself.  They  are 
identified  with  all  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  though  I  may 
change  my  views  of  particular  measures,  or  not  deem  the  same  measures 
equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  I  should 
ever  take  such  a  view,  either  of  the  public  interest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as 
should  lead  to  a  departure  from  any  cardinal  principles. 

"As  a  private  man  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  support  r 
which  the  pnblic  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires.  And  a 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of  men,  I  am,  of  course,  en- 
tirely willing  to  support  the  men  of  the  highest  character,  most  unexcep- 
tionable principles,  arid  who  may  be  most  able  to  take  an  efficient  and 
snccessful  lead  in  snch  measures.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  pause. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by  General  Harrison, 
had  withdrawn,  I  shonld  not  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  gentlemen,  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference  which  the  committee  liave  made  to  it, 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not 
unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  public  character,  who  yet  think  I  ought  to  have  left  the  Cabinet  with 
my  coUeagaes.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise  of  opinion  in  this 
respect;  and  if,  by  such  persons  as  I  have  referred  to,  explanation  be 
desired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any  thing  in  my  present  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  and  cheerfully  givn.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
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deal  only  in  coarse  vituperation,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  canrior  and 
justice,  simply  by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
infidelity  to  "Whig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  an  answer 
from  me.  Tlie  burning  propensity  to  censure  and  reproach,  by  which  such 
persons  seem  to  be  actuated,  would  probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they 
knew  by  whose  advice,  and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying 
in  the  Cabinet, 

"Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
cscitcment.  A  most  nnfortnnnte  difference  had  broken  out  between  the 
President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Congress.  Much  esaapcration  had 
been  produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state.  No 
man  of  sense  can  suppose,  that,  without  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to 
differ  in  conduct  from  thoee  with  whom  I  had  long  acted;  and  as  for 
those  pei-sona  whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  is  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  de- 
serves any  thing  but  contempt.  I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  a  very  strong 
desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accomplishing  a  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  which  had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis — if  this  be  a  personal  motive, 
then  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.  The 
imputation  of  any  other  persona!  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any  selflsh 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  acorn, 

"To  be  sure,  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  respectful  as 
regret  or  indignation,  when  persons,  capable  of  no  effort  in  any  cause  but 
that  of  making  a  noise,  and  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  interested 
partisanship — men,  indeed,  yet  reeking  from  their  labors  in  the  support  of 
the  most  questionable  measurea  of  General  Jackson's  Administration,  and 
others,  still  odorons  with  the  perfumes  of  the  sub-treasury — distend  their 
throats,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of  Mr.  Webster's  infidelity  to 
Whig  principles. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  State  some 
service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking,  I  certainly  do  not  regret 
it,  and  never  shall  regret  it.  And  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain- 
glory, it  is  from  no  undue  feeling  of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I 
am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the  public  judgment  to  decide  whether  my 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  was  beat  for  the  country ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  my  leaving  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country, 

"  On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  this  generation  and  the 
next  generation,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and  fame  and  character 
shall  abide  the  result," 

The  reader  can  now  understand  why  lie  took  so  independ- 
ent a  position,  and  why  he  so  explicitly  declared  that  his 
situation  as  a  private  man  would  be  changed  by  no  act  of  his 
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own.  Whatever  parties  might  do,  whomsoever  the  "Whigs,  in 
national  convention,  might  select  as  their  candidate,  he  meant 
to  be  nntrammelled  when  the  question  of  Texas  should  be 
sprung  upon  the  country.  If  the  nomination  were  to  be 
tendered  to  himself,  he  was  determined  to  receive  it  only  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  carry  into  the  office  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  that  measure. 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  soon  to  take  place.  Whoever 
would  appreciate  Mr,  Webster's  anxiety  on  this  subject  must 
remember  that  this  very  summer  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  political  party  in  the  If  orth,  tlie  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  organization, 
known  as  "  The  Liberty  Party,"  assembled  at  Buffalo  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1843,  and  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, upon  a  declaration  of  principles  which  plainly  evinced 
their  purpose  not  to  J^ard  either  the  restraints  or  the  positive 
commands  of  the  Constitution  in  promoting  an  agitation  that 
should  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery.  This  movement  was  at 
first  regarded  by  many  politicians  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  with  contempt.  Mr.  Webster  never  did  so  regard  it. 
He  knew  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  it  sought  to  enlist ; 
he  knew,  and  had  long  known,  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  this  Union  was  to  effect  a  large  increase  of  the  area  of 
slavery  ;  and  that  it  would  become  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Federal  Government,  after  that  measure  had  been  consum- 
mated, without  the  presence  of  two  antagonistic  political  forces, 
the  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South— the  one 
attacking,  the  other  defending,  slavery — a  condition  of  things 
that  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  Union, 

How  Mr.  Webster  was  affected  by  the  discovery,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  succeeding  winter,  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  even  now  meditating 
this  project,  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  another : ' 

"  In  May,  1843,  Mr.  'Webster,  as  will  be  remembered,  resigned  his  place 
in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet.    Bis  position  there  had,  for  some  time,  been 

'  The  passage  which  follows  is  lakea  among  the  papers  of  Mr,  Webster's  liter- 
from  the  MS.  RemmiBoences  written  by  ary  executors,  with  which  they  have 
Mr,  Tieknor,  in  lSi2,  and  Iheu  placed     since  remained. 
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an  uncomfortable  one.  On  tlie  diasolution  of  General  Ilarrison's  Cab- 
inet, in  consequence  of  his  death,  in  April,  1841,  and  the  troubles  that 
followed,  he  alone  had  remaned  in  office.  This  circumstance  dissat- 
isfied many  persons  at  the  North.  The  Atlas  newspaper  assailed  him 
for  it.  But  he  maintained  himself  with  firmness,  and  negotiated  with 
Lord  Ashburton  the  treaty  which  was  ratified  the  9th  of  August,  1843. 
Many   persons  of  influence   thought  he   should   have   resigned   at   that 

"From  the  time  of  his  resignation,  until  the  4lh  of  March,  1845,  Mr. 
Webster  held  no  political  ofBce,  but  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
many  persona  of  his  own  party  at  the  North,  who  fitvored  Mr.  Clay's  pre- 
tensions to  the  presidency,  and  who  were  displeased,  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
not  followed  Mr,  Clay's  opinions  and  party  in  the  summer  of  1841. 

"  But,  though  not  in  office,  Mr,  Webster  was  in  Washington  attending 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  a  part  of  the  wint«t  of 
1843-'44,  While  ho  was  there  rumors  reached  Boston,  and  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Nati/mal  Intelligencer,  intimating  that  a  project  was  on  foot 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  erery  thing  of 
the  sort  had  been  known  to  the  country  from  the  date  of  his  speech  at 
New  York  in  1837,  and  I  suppose  tliat  my  conreTsations  with  him  had 
led  me  to  hold  similar  opinions.  At  any  rate,  when  I  read  the  articles  in 
the  Intelligencer,  I  became  alarmed.  A  few  days  afterward,  meeting  Mr. 
Webster  in  State  Street,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fresh  from  Washington 
— for,  mitil  I  saw  him,  I  supposed  him  to  be  still  there — I  asked  him,  as  we 
walked  along  together,  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  reports 
we  had  received  on  the  subject  of  Tesas  J  I  felt  his  arm  press  mine  spas- 
modically, as  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  great  emphasis,  '  That  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  talked  about  in  the  street ;  come  to  me  this  evening  at  Mr. 
Paige's,  and  I  will  teli  you  all  about  it.' 

"I  went  at  the  time  appointed.  He  was  in  his  chamber  alone.  He 
looked  concerned  and  troubled.  He  said,  at  once,  'It  is  a  long  story.  I 
must  make  %  speech  to  jou  about  it,  as  bad  as  a  Congressional  speech.' 
And  he  began  abruptly,  by  saying,  that  he  and  Mr,  Upshur,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  political  opinions,  had  always  been  good  friends, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  with  that  gentleman,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Webster's  place,  he  told  him  that  ho  thought  Mr. 

'  The  persona  hero  referred  to  were  Not  long  before  the  period  referred 
Bomo  of  those  who  had  sustained  Mr,  to  by  Mr.  Tlcknor,  Mr.  Webster,  who 
Webster  in  remaining  in  office  until  the  took  his  own  time  about  rewgning,  with- 
treatj  should  be  concluded,  but  who  con-  out  heeding  the  clamor  of  his  party,  had 
ildered  that  he  ought  to  have  retired  aa  becu  in  Boston,  and  intimated  to  Mr. 
soonasthetreatywasmB.de.  As  he  did  Ticknor  his  intention  to  resi^  before 
not  do  so,  but  continued  in  office,  in  sis  weeks  should  be  passed.  When  the 
order  to  dispose  of  the  questions  still  news  of  his  resignation  came,  it  was  re- 
requiring  his  care,  it  began  to  be  said  ceived  with  some  surprise  by  those  who 
that  he  was  actuated  by  ambitious  mo-  had  predicted  that  he  would  remain  la 
tives,  and  that  be  reuiaiaed  in  office  for  office  until  the  ead  of  President  Tyler's 
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Tjler  was  going  on  unwisely.  Mr.  Upshur  replied,  that  he  waa  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
'  he  would  not  eontinne  in  office  a  fortnight  if  he  had  not  a  particular  ob- 
ject to  accomplish.'  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  conjectured  in  a  moment 
what  this  object  mnat  be.  His  phrase  was, '  I  felt  Tesaa  go  through  me.' 
He  said,  however,  nothing  furtlier  to  Mr.  Upshur  upon  the  matter ;  but,  in 
two  days,  he  said,  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  went  on  earnestly,  telling 
me  that  he  was  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  Government.  They  had 
absolutely  been  negotiating  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  about  Texas,  wh  h  th  n 
anxiously  desired  the  protection  of  the  TTnited  States  against  ah  n  d 
invasion  from  Mexico,  and  had  persuaded  our  Qovemment  to  agr 
give  such  protection,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  the  United  Sta  se 

then  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  that  invasion  should  take  place.  TS  migh 
therefore,  Mr.  Webster  said,  be  in  a  war  with  Mexico  at  any  tin  ^  h 
without  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  willing  to  have  such  a  war.  Indeed,  he  said  that  he  felt 
snre  war  would  he  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  annexation  of  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  He  then  went  on  and  described  the 
troubles  that  wonid  follow  any  great  enlargement  of  our  territory  in  the 
Southern  direction.  He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  Union,  He  be- 
came very  much  escited.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  fast  and 
uneasily.  He  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  night,  and  that  he 
could  think  of  little  else  in  the  day.  He  had  written  two  of  the  editorial 
articles  whiii  I  had  read  in  the  IntelKgeneer,  and  with  great  difSculty, 
after  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Gales,  had  persnaded  him  to  insert  them 
and  to  take  full  ground  against  any  annexation  of  Tesas,  At  his  earnest 
request  also,  Mr,  Winthrop  had  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Repre^rtitatives,'  and  as  he  passed  through  New  York  he 

'  "HocsE  OF  KEraESENTiTivES,  it,  though  he  believed  there  were  others 

„    ^arOtM,]SM.  ^^„  j^  ^^^^^     jj^  f^^^    j^^^  ^^^^ 

TEXAS.  y/g^  something  serious  in  this  matter. 
-  He  trB3  almost  afraid  that  the  gentle- 
mo-  man  from  South  Carolina  intem^d  to 
o  try  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the 
m  the  country  by  throwing  out  the  idea,  as  ho 
ua   (    r  (Mr  W )  had  said   half  in  jest    half  in 


■   m    ted 


it. 


volved,to  be  even  thna  advert 
out  eliciting  the  most  serious  f 
alluded  to  the  idea  throim  out       h 
tlcman,  that  this  institution  [W 
ought  to  be  sustained  becau      tl 
negation  of  Tcias  was  the  set 
of  this  Government.    Who 
Kot,  he  would  undertake  here 
not  the  people  or   the  Repr 
of  the  people.      Theyknevi  not 
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(Mr.  Webster)  had  engaged  Mr.  Charles  King  fo  take  the  same  ground, 
and  had  left  with  him  more  than  one  article  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
paper of  -which  Mr.  King  was  the  editor.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to 
rouse  the  whole  North  upon  the  subject.  Up  to  that  time  tliere  had  been 
little  difference  between  the  political  parties  in  New  England  and  New 
York  on  the  whole  matter.  Their  Legislatures,  particularly  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1843,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  had  pronounced  the 
annexation  of  Texas  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable.  The  Legislature 
of  1844  was  of  tha  same  mind,  and  had  passed  similar  resolutions.  Not 
a  single  newspaper  in  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  believed,  had  then  come 
out  in  its  feyor,  and  few  had  failed  to  denounce  it  This  state  of  feeling, 
wliich  he  well  understood  and  explained  to  me,  he  was  urgently  desirous 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen.  An  election  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Connecticut,  and  he  alluded  to  it.  He  said  that,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  he 
would  make  the  Texas  question  an  element  in  its  decision.  'If  I  had  the 
means,'  he  said,  '  I  would  send  men  to  Connecticut  who  should  run 
through  the  State  from  side  to  side,  with  their  arms  stretched  out,  crying, 

and  stealthy  negotiation.    He  hoped  that  of  this  Government.    He  had  eipresBed 

a  call  would  be  made  upon  the  Executive  his  approheneions  on  this  euhjeet  yester- 

for  information.  day,  and  it  would  bo  out  of  order  for  him 

"  if  r.  Black  rose  to  a  question  of  rcl-  to  go  further  non-.     But  ho  dcElrcd  to 

evonoy,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brief  con-  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 

versatioB.  suspend  Ihe  nilea. 

".Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  should  have  "  The  resolutions  are  in  the  following 

concludcii  what  he  had  to  aay  by  thia  words: 

time  if  the  gentleman  had  not  interpoaed,  "  Besohied,  That   no   proposition  for 

He  had  stated  his  fears;  he  had  stated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 

what,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  States  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented  to, 

this  House  to  do.    And  he  would  now  by  this  Governmenl 

only  add,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  "  B/solved,  That  the  House  will  re- 

the  gentleman  from  South  Catolina,  tliat  solve  itself   into  a  Committee  of   the 

if  he  (Mr.  W.)  believed  this  academy  was  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 

intended  to  be  used  by  way  of  any  aid  to  considerntion  of  the  above  resolution,  on 

the  Government  in  a  war  with  Meiico,  Wednesday,  the  20th  mstant,  and  that 

arising  out  of  the  annexation  of  Teias,  said  resolution  be  made  the  special  order 

ho  would,  this  instant^  pve  his  vote  to  of  the  day  until  disposed  of. 

level  it  to  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Payne  {before  the  reading  of 

("  .fVom  ms    IfaHonal   Intdtigenter,  the   resolutions    had   been   concluded) 

March  16,  1844.")  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table. 

"  [Cries  of  '  Hear  them  read,  hear 
them  road.'] 

"  The  reading  having  been  concluded ; 
"  Mr.  Black,  of  Geor^a,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Mississippi,  and  other  members, 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  rose  and  said  that  objected  to  the  tecepdon  of  the  reaolu- 

he  wished  to  move  a  suspension  of  the  tions. 

rales,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  res-  "  Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  had  moved  a 

olutions  on  a  Bubjcct  which,  in  Ms  Judg-  Buspension  of  the  rules  that  they  might 

roent,  ought  to  be  brought,  at  au  early  be  received. 

day,  to  the  Bolems  con^deration  of  this  "  Mr,  Willis  Green  said  he  thought 

House  and  of  this  country.     He  thought  this  was  a   question   with   which    this 

it  was  high  time  that  it  was  understood  House  had  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  ho 

by  the  Representativea  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore  vote  no. 

by  the  people  themselves,  whether  the  "  The  yeas  and  cays  were  then  or- 

aoneiatioii  of  Tesae  was  the  sdOedjK^ky  dcrcd." 
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Texas,  Texas ; '  and  ho  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  moat  fervent 
and  impressive  manner. 

"  But  what  Mr.  Webster  told  me  he  had  received  almost  entirely  from 
private  and  confldential  sources,  and  nothing  but  his  own  convictions  on 
the  subject,  without  their  grounds  and  proofs,  could  be  communicated  to 
the  public.  He  COUJd  say  that  ho  was  himself  alarmed,  but  not  why  he 
was  alarmed.  At  his  request,  however,  I  went  the  same  evening  to  see 
Mr.  Brimmer,  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  order  to  communicat*  to  him  these 
anxieties  and  apprehensions,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  "Webster  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Brimmer  was  not  at  home;  but  so 
earnest  had  been  Mr.  Webster's  expressions  to  me,  and  so  much  had  he 
alarmed  me  npon  the  great  ultimat*  danger  that  would  result  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  that  I  followed  Mr,  Brimmer  to  Mr,  T.  G.  Gary's, 
where  he  was  passing  the  evening,  and  communicated  to  him  as  much  as 
I  was  permitted  to  repeat  of  what  Mr.  Wetwter  had  told  mo.  Mr.  Brimmer 
saw  Mr,  Webster  the  next  day,  and  was  much  impressed  ivith  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  Mr.  Webster  felt  at  liberty  to  make  it  known.  Mr. 
Webster's  object  was  to  get  up  public  meetings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  convention  of  all  Massachusetts  to  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

"  Mr,  Brimmer  endeavored  to  promote  this  with  all  his  power.  Mr,  C. 
G,  Loring,  and  a  few  other  persons,  he  told  me,  assisted  him,  but  persons 
of  mark  and  note  in  the  Whig  party,  with  the  Atlas  newspaper  for  their 
organ,  he  said,  earnestly  opposed  it.  They  l)eliered  that  there  was  no 
real  danger  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr,  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
then  a  leading  Whig  member  of  the  Senate,  assured  them  that  there  was 
none;  besides  which,  they  feared  any  movement  of  the  sort  would  operate 
uniavorably  upon  the  prospects  for  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  as 
they  supposed,  would  be  the  next  candidate,  and  whrae  nomination,  they 
feared,  Mr,  Webster  might  be  too  anxious  to  defeat.  They  were  mistaken 
in  both.  If  I  ever  saw  the  working  of  strong  and  sincere  feelings  in  any 
man,  I  witnessed,  at  ttiat  time,  in  Mr.  Webster,  a  great  patriotism  over- 
leaping all  the  bounds  of  party.  He  foresaw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  so  many  of  the  Whigs  of  this  part  of  New 
England,  and  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  prospect  for  his  country.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  feeling. 

"About  this  time,  that  is,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  April,  1844,  I 
dined  in  company  with  him  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Mr.  N.  Appleton,  Mr,  Edmund  Dwight,  and  several  other  of  the 
principal  Whigs  of  Boston,  were  there.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Texas  would  never  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  secret  history  of  tho  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Webster  had  no  right  to  make  them  public,  or  to  speak 
of  them  in  such  a  circle,  which  would  have  been  tho  same  thing.  He 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  however,  very  strongly,  that  Texas  would  he 
annexed,  if  a  great  effort  were  not  made  at  the  North  to  prevent  it,  and 
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BUggested  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  and  a  conTention  of  the  State,  as 
the  needful  and  readiest  means  to  accomplish  that  object. 

"  'Mind,'  said  he,  striking  his  hand  on  the  tabic,  and  a  little  eicited 
because  some  one  had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  to  the  contrarj,  '  Mind,  I 
do  not  say  that  Texas  ■will  be  annexed  within  a  year,  but  I  do  say  that  I 
think  I  see  how  it  can  be  done,  and  I  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Administration  sees  less  clearly  into  the  matter  than  I  do.'  A  slight  laugh 
followed,  expressing  an  incredulity  not  quite  respectful,  and  then  the  con- 
versation was  changed.  Mr,  Webster  soon  went  away,  and,  after  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said, '  He  ought  to  come  out  for  Clay.'  No 
reply  was  made,  and  the  party  soon  broke  up. 

"  On  the  lat  of  March  following,  not  a  year  from  that  time,  Texas  was 
substantially  annexed  to  the  United  States;  and,  on  the  33d  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Webster,  being  then  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
pronounced  there  that  short,  but  solemn  protest  against  it,  which  will  not 
he  forgotten." 

Wliilo  lie  was  at  Washington,  on  professional  business, 
during  this  winter  of  1844,  a  third  "  Grace  Webster"  was  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  This  waa  his  granddaughter ;  the  eldest 
child  of  his  son  Fletcher,  who  was  still  in  China. 

[to   MRS.   FLETCHER   WEBSTEB,   AT   BOSTON,] 

"  WiSnlKGiOB,  Pdtruary  5, 1344,  Monday  Woming. 

"  My  dear  DAueHTBR :  We  had  no  idea  that  poor  Grace  waa  dan- 
gerously sick,  until  I  receiped  Mr.  Paige's  letter  of  January  31st  yesterday 
morning.  It  alarmed  and  shocked  us  excessively ;  and  Julia's  letter,  re- 
ceived last  evening,  leaves  us  to  fear  that  dear  Grace  is  now  beyond  our 
prayers.  This  blow  came  wholly  unexpected,  and  ^ves  me  great  grief,  as 
it  does  Mrs,  Webster,  on  our  account,  s&  well  as  on  yours,  and  her  dear 
absent  father's. 

"  Grace  has  been  greatly  beloved  by  me,  and  I  had  hoped  to  live 
myself  to  see  her  grow  up.  Little  did  I  think  that  she  would  be  called 
away  before  me.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  grandmother ;  and  wo 
were  both  in  hopes  of  having  her  shortly  with  us. 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  my  dear  daughter,  but  commend  you  and  your 
living  children,  and  their  absent  father,  and  ourselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
This  is  indeed  a  sad  bereavement  to  us  all. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  such  a  stroke  has  fallen  upon  our  family.  I 
wish  we  were  with  you  to  unite  our  tears  with  yours,  and  give  you  what 
consolation  we  might.    Poor  little  Daniel,  how  will  he  bear  such  a  los.s  ? 

"I  have  no  otherhopethan  that  to-night's  mail  will  tell  us  of  the  worst. 
Let  us  resign  ourselves,  my  dear  daughter,  to  the  hands  of  God,  in  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  one,  day  meet  those,  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost,  in 
a  happier  state,  '■  Your  affectionate  iather, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 
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In  the  course  of  this  winter,  it  became  manifest  that  Mr. 
day  was  to  be  selected  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs.  Mr. 
"Webster  received  a  letter  from  his  friends  in  New  Hampshire, 
asking  permission  to  present  Ma  name  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  "Whig  Party,  which  was  expected  to  assemble  in  the 
spring.     To  this  request  he  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  WianiNaros,  Januarn  3, 1M4. 

"  Gehtu!meti  ;  I  have  received  your  letter  requesting  permission  to 
present  my  name  to  tie  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  future  ■wise,  del iljerate  action  of  theWhig 
Nationai  Convention  of  1844. 

"  It  TOonid  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  grateful 
feelings  awakened  by  a  letter  containing  such  a  request,  so  very  numer- 
ously Mgned,  and  coining  from  among  those  who  have  known  mo  through 
life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  by 
any  respectable  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  among  those  from  whom 
a  choice  of  President  might  be  made  witli  honor  and  safety  to  the  coun- 
try. The  office  of  President  is  an  office,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  He  who  fills  it  necessarily  esercises  a  great  influ- 
ence not  only  on  all  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  on  its  foreign 
relations,  and  the  support  of  its  honor  and  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  on  that  which  is  of  the  very  highest  import  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
prosperous  continuance  of  the  Glovemment  under  it. 

"  Our  systems  are  peculiar,  and  while  capable,  as  experience  has  shown, 
of  producing  the  most  fitvorable  results  under  a  wise  and  cautious  adminis- 
tration, they  are,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers. 

"  We  have  dx  and  twenty  states,  each  possessing  within  itself  powers 
of  government,  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  have  a  General  Government,  to  which  are  confided  high  trusts  to 
be  escrcised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  division  of  powers,  itself  the  result  of  a  novel  and  most  delicate 
political  operation,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
pure  patriotism.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
basis  of  the  people's  choice.  It  must  remain  on  that  basis  so  long  as  it 
remains  at  all.  The  veneration  and  love  which  are  entertained  for  it  will 
be  increased  by  every  instance  of  wi^j,  prudent,  impartial,  and  parental 
administration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  hn  diminished  by  every  administration 
which  shall  cherish  local  divisions,  devote  itself  to  local  interests,  seek 
to  bend  the  influence  of  the  Governmi'nt  to  personal  or  partisan  purposes 
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or  which  shall  forget  that  all  patriotism  is  false  and  apurioua  which  does 
not  look  with  equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts  present  and  to  come.  I  hardly  know  what  an  American  statesman 
should  so  much  deprecate,  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  the  account 
of  hia  country,  as  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
glory  of  our  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  should  become 
weakened  in  its  foundations,  perverted  in  its  principles,  or  fallen  and  sunk 
in  a  nation's  regard  and  a  nation's  hopes,  by  hia  own  follies,  errors,  or 
mistakes.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  this 
the  people  know.  Its  f^thful  administration  promotes  that  good ;  this 
the  people  know.  The  people  wiU  themselves  defend  it  against  all  foreign 
powers,  and  all  open  force,  and  they  will  rightMly  hold  to  a  just  and 
solemn  account  those  to  whom  they  may  commit  it,  and  in  whose  hands 
it  shall  be  found  to  be  shorn  of  a  single  beam  of  its  honor,  or  deprived  of 
a  parlicle  of  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  It  was  made  for  an  honest  people, 
and  they  expect  it  to  bo  honestly  administered.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  an  object  of  general  respect,  confidence,  and  aftection.  Questions  have 
arisen,  however,  and  are  likely  to  arise  again,  upon  the  extent  of  its  powers 
or  upon  the  lino  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  General  Government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments ;  and  these  questions  will  require, 
whenever  thoy  may  occur,  not  only  firmness,  but  much  discretion,  prudence, 
and  impartiality,  at  the  hand  of  the  National  Executive.  Extreme  coun- 
sels or  extreme  opinions  on  either  side  would  be  very  likely,  if  followed  or 
adopted,  to  break  up  the  well-adjusted  balance  of  the  whole.  And  he  who 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  or  the  strongest  reliance 
on  hia  own  good  fortune,  may  yet  bo  well  diffident  of  his  ability  to  dis- 
chai^e  the  duties  of  Lis  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  the  public 
prosperity  or  advance  his  own  reputation, 

"But,  gentlemen,  while  the  office  of  Preadent  is  quite  too  high  to  be 
songht  by  personal  solicitation,  or  for  private  ends  and  objects,  it  is  not 
to  be  declined,  if  proffered  by  the  voluntary  desire  of  a  free  people. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  assigned  me  a  part  in  political  affairs.  My  public  con- 
duct since  that  period  is  known.  My  opinions  on  the  great  questions  now 
most  interesting  to  the  country  are  well  known.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  are  also  known.  If  these 
principles  and  these  opinions,  now  not  likely  to  be  materially  changed, 
should  recommend  me  to  further  marks  of  public  regard  and  confidence, 
I  should  not  withhold  myself  from  compliance  with  the  general  will. 

"  But  I  have  no  pretensions  of  my  own  to  bring  forward,  and  trust 
that  no  friends  of  mine  would,  at  any  time,  use  my  name  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  harmony  among  those  whose  general  political  opinions  con- 
cur, or  for  any  cause  whatever  but  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  country.  It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
tendency  of  opinion  among  those  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  is 
generally  and   strongly  set  in  another  direction.      I  think   it   my  duty. 
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therefore,  ander  existing  cLrcumBtances,  lt>  request  those  ivho  may  feel  a 
preference  for  me  not  to  indulge  in  that  preference,  nor  oppose  any 
oliatacle  to  the  leading  wishra  of  political  friends,  or  to  united  and  cor- 
dial efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  wishes, 

"  The  election  of  the  next  autumn  must  ii 
principleB  and  the  same  qiiestions  that  t 
cause  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  country,  its  paramount  pros- 
perity, and  all  its  great  interesta  ;  the  cause  of  its  peace  and  honor,  the 
cause  of  good  government,  true  liberty,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  Constitution;  and  none  should  despair  of  its  success. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  regard, 

"  Tour  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  "Webstbh." 

Soon  after  this  the  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  ifr.  Webster  and  tlie  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston, 
respecting  Mr.  'Webster's  return  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Clioate,  who  wished  to  resign : 

[to  mk.  WEBSTEB.] 

"  BosTOB,  SlUi  Jannarff,  ISM. 

"  Mt  deab  Sik  :  Some  of  your  friends  here,  members  of  the  General 
Court,  now  in  session,  are  desirous  of  knowing  your  views  in  relation  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Choato,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  March  next. 

"  It  is  believed,  if  you  were  to  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  for  tliis 
office,  that  you  would  unite  in  harmony  the  friends  of  good  government 
on  all  sides,  and  that  your  being  a  candidate  would  cheer  and  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  laboring,  and  who  must  continue  to 
labor,  to  check  the  onward  course  of  that  misrule  and  corruption  which 
still  eminently  threaten  us. 

"  Your  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  your  country  and  your  readi- 
ness to  make-  a  personal  sacrifice  for  her  welfare  are  well  known ;  and 
every  man  of  reflection  is  now  sensible,  and  feels  the  importance  of  your 
labors,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State,  you  were  the  peacemaker  of  the 
nation,  and  steadily  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  unde- 
terred by  abuse,  desertion,  and  reproach. 

"  From  what  has  been,  may  we  not  hope  for  what  will  be  ;  and,  seeing 
your  country  in  a  greater  danger,  will  you  not  again  come  forward  aa  her 
ieat  Te»erri6,  and,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  gain  for  us  a  second 
time  the  objects  of  our  struggle  ? 

"  By  the  approaching  presidential  choice,  the  three  great  questions 
of  internal  improvement,  sub-treasury,  and  domestic  labor,  arc  to 'be 
decided,  involving  hi  their  details,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  thousand  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions 
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The  selection  must  be  made  between  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
No  altematiTe  aeenuB  left  to  the  people.  The  other  prominent  candidates 
are  either  already  -withdrawn,  or  their  ftiends,  despairing  of  their  success, 
are  prepared  to  yield  them  up,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  these  two 
gentlemen.  The  number  of  TOtea  they  each  can  command  ia  approaching 
to  a  balance,  and  a  single  additional  impulse  may  turn  the  scale.  What, 
under  these  circumstances,  can  you  advise,  and  how,  in  your  judgment, 
shall  we  beat  serve  our  country  3 

"  Very  i-cspectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  David  Sbabs. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 


"  WiSHiseTOK,  F^mary  E,  1B44. 

""My  dear  Sir:  Tout  letter  of  the  37th  of  January  has  been  some 
days  before  me,  and  I  have  reflected  on  its  contents.  Indeed,  similar  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  to  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Choate  intends  to  leave  the  Senate  some 
time  in  March,  or  perhaps  not  till  April.  The  term  for  which  Mr,  Choate 
was  elected  will  expire  in  March,  1845.  There  wll,  therefore,  remain  only 
the  remnant  of  this  session  and  the  short  session  of  next  winter,  I  doubt 
whether  any  thing  important  wiil  be  done,  or  seriously  attempted,  this 
session,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  I  hope  that  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

"  Before  next  session  a  new  President  will  be  chosen,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  new  Congress,  so  that  an  expiring  Congress,  with  an  expiring 
■  administration,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  venture  on  great  public  meas- 
ures, especially  as  one  House  seems  an  effectual  check  on  the  other. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  see,  oven  supposing 
me  capable  of  performing  an  important  part  in"  public  affairs,  that  I  could 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  useful  in  the  Senate  for  this  session  or  the 
next.  And  there  are  weighty  private  reasons  which  render  it  desirable 
that  I  should  not  for  some  time  be  charged  with  responsible  public 
duties. 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that,  if  all  other  things  favored,  I  should 
prefer  suitable  public  employment  to  returning  to  the  bar  at  my  age.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  courts  of  law  to  desire  to  be  in  and  among  them  no 
more.  But  my  affairs  require  attention,  and  the  means  of  living,  you 
know,  must  be  had.  ...  If  in  the  Senate,  I  should  have  time  to  attend 
to  affairs  private  and  personal,  but  not  to  afiairs  professional. 

"  I  may  say  to  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  now  earning  and  receiving 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  my  profession,  which  must  be  almost 
entirely  sacrificed  by  a  return  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  for  better  times  and  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which  I  may  turn 
some  considerable  remnants  of  property  to  good  account.    And  if,  after 
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this  Congress,  it  should  seem  to  friends  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  should  be  able  to  see  that  I  could  possibly  afford  it,  I  should 
probably  feel  it  right  to  put  myself  at  their  disposition.  But,  for  the 
renmant  of  this  year,  and  until  March  of  the  next,  I  cannot  but  tliiuk  it 
more  important  to  me  that  I  should  remain  where  I  am,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  country  tliat  I  shonld  return  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  have  said  more,  my  dear  sir,  than  was  periiaps  necessary ;  but  your 
letter  manifests  much  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  your  part.  I  value 
your  friendship  highly,  and  have  thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  irankly  and  in  full. 

"  Touts  Tery  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Among  the  professional  engagements  to  which  he  was  now 
devoting  himself  there  occurred  the  ease  of  Stephen  Girard's 
will.  Mr.  Girard,  a  very  opulent  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  a  large  property  to  that  city  to  establish  a  college  for 
poor  white  male  orphans  between  certain  ages,  excluding 
from  its  offices  of  instruction  and  government  all  ecclesiastics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  every  sect,  as  well  as  prohibiting 
such  persons  from  ever  entering  the  walls  of  the  college ;  and 
directing,  generally,  that  the  orphans  should  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morahty,  leaving  them  to  adopt,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  "  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  might  enable  them  to  prefer."  It  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Girard's  heirs-at-law  that  this  bequest  was  void  as  a  limi- 
tation at  law,  from  the  uncertainty  of  t!ie  description  of  those 
■who  were  to  receive  its  benefits ;  and  that  it  could  only  be 
supported,  if  at  all,  as  a  charity,  according  to  the  principles 
which  equitable  jurisprudence  appHea  to  charitable  bequests. 
On  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  charitable  bequest,  Mr, 
Webster  delivered,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
an  argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  this  bequest  was 
not  a  charity,  because  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tending  to  weaken  men's  conviction  of  its  authority  and 
importance,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  character,  tending  to 
mischievous  and  not  useful  ends.  The  speech  is  a  very  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  the  relation  which  the  Christian  religion, 
through  its  professional  teachers,  bears  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.  Mr.  Webster  argued  that  it  was  Mr.  Girard's  in- 
tention to  exclude  all  teaching  of  Christianity  from  his  col- 
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lege,  and  that  Biieli  an  inatitution  is  not  a  charity.  The 
court  did  not  adopt  his  positions,  bat  upheld  the  bequest.' 
A  public  request  was  made  to  Mr.  "Webster  by  a  num 
ber  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen  in  "Washington  to  publish 
this  argument.  It  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Works, 

Mr,  Webster  returned  to  Boston  earlyin  April,  and  was  soon 
afterward  at  Marshfield,  busily  occupied  with  two  new  ploughs. 
The  Whig  National  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1844,  and  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  winter  previous,  a  treaty,  secretly  negotiated  under 
President  Tyler,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  had  been  rejected, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  as  Texas  claimed  to  carry  her  west- 
em  boundary  to  the  liio  Grande,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
justly  supposed  that,  to  incorporate  her  into  the  United  States 
with  such  a  claim,  would  be  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  cause  of 
war.  But,  notwithstanding  this  rejection,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  project  of  annexation  would  not  be  suffered  to  sleep ; 
that  it  would  enter  largely  into  the  political  issues  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  that  the  grand  motive  for  effecting  it 
would  be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding 
section  of  the  Union.  In  the  Democratic  party,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  bent  upon  making  him  again  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  j  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
such  a  step  an  act  of  bad  faith  toward  Mexico.  Under  thess 
circumstances,  it  was  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
receive  tlie  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  ifc  would  be 
because  that  party  should  determine  to  advocate  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  Its  convention  had  not  assembled  when  the 
"Whigs  nominated  Mr.  Clay. 

'   The  decision,  on  the  first  point,  its  being  taught  by  its  ministera  or  other 

negatired  the  position  that  the  boqueat  sectarian  persons.      On    the    question, 

was  void  at  law  for  unoertaintj.    On  the  whether  a  bequest  would   be  "ood  as  a 

second  point,  whether  it  was  void  as  a  charity,   where    the    testator  had  pro- 

oharity  on  the  grounds  contended  for  by  hibited  all  teaching  of  the  Christian  re- 

Mt,  Webster,  the  court  could  escape  the  ligiou  by  aMyJo%,  the  court  expressed 

force  of  his  argument  only  by  arriving  no  opinion.    The  judgment  of  ^e  court 

at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Girard  did  not  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Stflpy. — 

Intend  to  eidude  the  teaching  of  the  {See  tlieseeoad  volume  of  Homar^tBeporU, 

Cliristian  religion,  because  he  excluded  pp.  127,('9(j.) 
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True  policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  principle,  should  have  led 
the  "Whigs  to  take  decided  ground  on  tliie  subject,  and  to  have 
selected  a&  their  candidate  some  statesman  who  coiild  command 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  weighty 
ohjeetions  to  this  measure.  There  was  no  such  statesman  in 
their  party  except  ITr,  "Webster.  He,  however,  had  been  set 
aside  by  a  general  aequieseonee  in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and, 
when  the  "Whig  nomination  came  to  be  formally  made,  it  was 
made  without  the  adoption  of  any  party  policy  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  Texas.  Mr.  Clay  stood  before  the  country,  therefore, 
as  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  simply  because  that 
measure  would  be  offensive  to  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Democratic  National  Oonyention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  2Tth  of  May,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
after  a  number  of  ballotings,  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  proclaimed  as 
a  measure  of  that  party. 

Mr.  "Webster  was  of  course  well  aware  that  the  party  with 
which  he  was  to  act,  if  he  was  to  take  any  part  in  this  canvass, 
was  thus  in  a  false  position  on  this  subject  of  Texas,  He  knew 
very  well  that  its  silence  on  this  question  would  cost  the  votes 
of  thousands  who  felt  as  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
slave  territory.  But  he  could  not  change  a  condition  of  things 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible ;  and  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate when  obliged  to  choose  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk. 
As  to  all  the  other  principles  of  public  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate,  they 
were  exactly  what  Mr.  "Webster  liad  always  advocated ;  and 
although  Mr,  Clay's  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
qualified,  and  was  without  reference  to  slavery,  it  was  still  an 
opposition  to  the  measure  itself,  while  Mr.  Clay's  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  presidency  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
his  Democratic  opponent.  It  was  apparent  too,  to  Mr.  "Webster, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  he  himself 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  arouse  the  country  against  this 
project  whenever  it  should  be  brought  forward  for  execution,  if 
he  were  to  enter  actively  into  the  canvass  in  support  of  Mr. 
Clay.     No  "Wliig  administration  would  dare  to  adopt  it  against 
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Mr.  Webster's  resistance,  and,  if  Mr.  Polk  should  become  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  "Webster  would  be  able  to  lead  all  tlie  opposition  to 
tbis  measure  tbat  might  have  any  prospect  of  being  effective. 
lie  determined,  therefore,  to  advocate  personally  and  actively 
the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  What  be  had  himself  experienced  at 
the  bands  of  a  large  section  of  bis  party,  and  from  many  of  its 
leading  presses,  he  determined  to  overloofe. 

Tbis  magnanimity  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
presidency.  Bat,  after  all  that  a  full  examination  of  bis  confi- 
dential correspondence  has  revealed  to  me,  after  some  personal 
observation  of  what  was  most  heavily  weighing  upon  him  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  after  a  thorough  revision 
of  bis  whole  public  conduct,  I  feel  bound  to  give  great  promi- 
nence to  this  subject  of  Texas,  and  to  his  apprehensions  concern- 
ing its  bearing  upon  the  weltare  of  this  country.  I  beKeve  it 
to  have  been,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  suggestion,  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  him ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  I 
have  presented  to  the  reader  striking  evidence  that,  in  respect  to 
this  dangerous  project,  he  was  animated  by  a  patriotism  that 
rose  far  above  all  the  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Had  be 
possessed  less  forecast  aa  a  statesman,  had  he  not  foreseen  and 
foretold  what  this  act  was  to  bring  upon  us,  and  bad  we  not  seen 
the  result,  we  might  content  ourselves  with  imputing  to  his  polit- 
ical conduct  the  common  motives  of  the  politician  who  seeks  for 
tbat  line  of  action  which  shall  best  secure  bis  own  advancement. 
More  than  once  I  have  said  that  Mr,  Webster  desired  to  be 
President ;  and  this  desire  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  But 
posterity  is  concerned  to  know  whether  tbis  is  the  key  to  hie 
character,  the  explanation  of  his  life,  or  the  measure  of  his 
acts. 

Earnestly  and  frankly  be  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr,  Clay.  The  moat  important  of  the  speeches  which 
be  made  during  the  canvass — although  he  made  a  great  many 
others — were  those  which  be  delivered  at  Albany,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st,  and  at  Valley  Forge 
on  the  3d  of  October.  These  are  all  embraced  in  the  second 
volume  of  bis  Works. 

The  principal  topic  discussed  in  tbcTn  related  to  tbe  issue 
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between  the  two  parties  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariffi. 
But  although  the  Whig  ^National  Convention,  in  making  its 
nomination  and  in  declaring  the  principles  of  the  party,  had 
been  silent  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  remain 
silent  on  that  subject.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could  go  without 
reflecting  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay,  He  said,  at  Valley 
Forge: 

"  Wow,  the  subject  for  jour  serious  consideration  at  this  time  ia  the  an- 
nexfltion.  of  another  large  territory  to  the  twentj-six  states  we  ah'eady 
possess.  I  haye  seen  the  dism  ml  rm  nt  f  Texas  from.  Mexico  with  much 
hope.  She  sprung  into  exist  n  f  sudden,  periiaps  prematurely,  but 
she  seemed  competent  to  suat  n  h  If  m  her  position  ;  and  jou  and  I 
and  all  wished  her  well,  for  w  Wish  It  e  the  adTancement  of  human 
liberty.  Men  who  set  up  a  j,  nm  nt  aft  r  the  plan  of  our  own,  and 
sinccreiy  take  out  Waahingt  n  f  th  ir  m  del,  are  always  entitled  to  our 
regard.  But,  whatever  maybe  our  feelings  and  desires  iurelation  to  Texas, 
we  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  into  our  Union  without 
looking  a  little  into  the  internal  condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  that  country !  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of 
these  slaves,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  formed  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annesation.  For  I  will  do  nothing  now  or  at  any  time  that 
shall  tend  to  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent. 
Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  at  all  hazards. 
The  Secretary  of  State  says,  in  the  correspondence  transmitted  with  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  because,  he  says, 
the  annesation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  two  countries ;  that  is,  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  preserve  slavery  in  Texas,  To  secure  these  ot^ecta,  the  United  States 
will  take  all  the  responsibility. 

"  Now,  slavery  in  this  country  stands  where  the  Constitution  left  it.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  it. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power  of  the  General  Government  within 
the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere therewith.  But  that  is  a  different  thing,  very,  from  not  interfering 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  adding  a  lai^e  slave  country 
to  this.  Why,  where  would  this  lead  us  to !  Some  day  England  m_ay 
become  deeply  involved  in  domestic  difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  may  want  the  annexation  of  Canada.  We  have  territory  enough, 
we  are  happy  enough,  each  State  moulds  its  own  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  them  alone  1 " 
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Mr.  Clay  was  not  elected.  Yet  the  popnlar  vote  east  for 
Mr.  Polk  was  more  than  24,000  helow  the  aggregate  of  the 
votes  cast  for  Mr,  Clay  and  Mr.  Birney,  the  "Abolition"  candi- 
date. A  capital  error  was  therefore  committed  in  tliis  election, 
by  the  Whig  party  and  its  leaders.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
their  candidate,  and  the  Whi^  of  the  Sonth  had  accepted  his 
£nn  position  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  the  issue  would  have 
been  made  with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  If  the  result  of  the  election  may  be  said  to  show  that 
Mr,  Polk  would  have  obtained  the  votes  of  the  same  Southern 
States  against  Mr.  Webster  which  he  obtained  against  Mr. 
Clay,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  he  said  that  the  people  of 
those  States  committed  a  fatal  error,  when  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  delusive  idea  of  defending  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  enlarging  its  area,  as  the  people  of  the 
i^orthem  States  committed  one  equally  fatal  by  their  general 
indifference  to  the  consequences  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  But  the  die  was  cast.  Texas  was  destined  to  come  in 
under  Mr.  Polk,  if  not  under  Mr.  Tyler.  Henceforward  nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Webster  but  to  stand  between  the  contending 
forces,  that  were  sooner  or  later  to  be  arrayed  in  the  attack  or 
the  defence  of  slavery,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  prevent 
them  from  rending  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  in  pieces  by 
their  struggles. 
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1844^1845. 

MR.  ■WEBSTER    18    EEELECTED    TO    THE    SENATE THE    ANNEXATION 

OF  TEXAS  8ECKETLT  NEGOTIATED ME.  WEBSTER  NOT  IX  PUB- 
LIC LIFE  AT  THIS  TIME— PASSAGE  OF  THE  JOINT  KESOLUTIONS 
FOR  ANNEXING  TEXAS — TAKES   HIS   SEAT   IN   THE   SENATE   FO0K 

DAYS    AFTEEWAED HIS    OPINIONS    ON    THIS    MEASURE DEATH 

OF  ME.  JUSTICE  8T0EY. 

MK.  WEBSTER  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Legislature  of  Massaclmaetts,  in 
the  winter  of  1844-^'45,  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  ITr.  Choate ;  bnt  he  was  not  to  take  the  seat 
until  the  4th  of  Karch,  1845.  How  much  his  absence  from 
public  life  may  have  emboldened  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  to  effect  the  annexation  of  Texas  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  should  be  simultaneous 
with  Mr.  "Webster's  return  to  the  Senate,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge,  when  be  recollects  that  this  annexation  was 
accomplished  by  legislative  resolutions,  at  a  time  when  Mr, 
Webster  could  not  be  heard  in  Congress  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional objections  to  the  mode  or  the  prudential  objections  to 
the  thing  itself.  A  constitutional  argument  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  bringing  foreign  territory  into  thia  Union  in  the 
capacity  of  a  State,  made  under  his  responsibilities  as  a  Sena- 
tor, does  not  exist.  It  is  wanting,  because  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  sprvmg  upon  Congress. 
Mr.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
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Tyler,  after  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Upshur,  in  Kareh,  1844. 
Alarmed,  at  what  he  helieved  to  be  the  designs  and  intrigues 
of  the  British  Government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  hy  inducing  its  people  to  change  this  feature  of  their 
Constitution,  and  considering  that  this  change  in  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country  would  leave  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Union  on  the  "  exposed  frontier  "  of  a  free  State,  from  which 
they  would  be  open  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Abolitionists,  Mr. 
Calhoun  took  up  and  carried  out  a  new  and  secret  negotiation 
that  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Upshur,  by  which 
Texas  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  the 
action  of  Congress,  instead  of  having  it  done  by  treaty,  which 
had  failed.  An  an'angement  to  this  effect  was  made  with  the 
Government  of  Texas,  and  the  whole  project,  together  with 
the  correspondence,  which  fully  disclosed  the  motive  of  the 
proceeding,  was  suddenly  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session 
which  began  in  December,  1844.  "When,  however,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said,  in  Boston,  to  incredulous  ears,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
that  there  was  danger  of  the  annexation,  that  he  thought  he 
could  see  how  it  could  be  done,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Administration  saw  this  less  clearly  than  he 
did,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  affirming  tliat  Texas 
could  be  brought  in  by  the  mode  which  was  resorted  to  after  a 
treaty  had  been  rejected,  for  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  any- 
body in  the  country  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  her  in  by  a 
congressional  resolntion.  He  alluded,  in  Boston,  to  a  project 
of  annexation  by  treaty,  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  on  foot 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr,  Upshur.  But,  when  the  plan  of 
effecting  the  annexation  by  congressional  resolutions  was  sud- 
denly broached,  Mr,  Webster  could  not  be  heard  upon  it  ae  a 
Senator.  He  could  do  nothing  on  the  subject  save  as  a  private 
man.  He  could  advise  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  could 
supply  his  friends,  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did,  with  argu- 
ments, and  could  assist  the  few  Northern  presses  which  were 
disposed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  proper  light  to  the  public 
mind.  All  this  he  did  with  an  extraordinary  vigor,  activity, 
and  earnestness,  which  I  witnessed.  But  it  will  be  asked.  Why 
did  he  not  speak  in  his  own  person,  and  why,  especially,  did  he 
not  discuss  before  the  popular  tribunal  the  constitutional  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  this  measure  'i    To  these  natural  inquiries 
there  are  several  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  enter  the  field  as  a 
popular  agitator  on  this  subjeet,  because  it  was  indirectly  con- 
nected with  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  at  least  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  that  the  influence 
of  any  sentiments  of  his,  in  reference  to  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, should  be  intrnded.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  had 
been,  for  some  time,  a  party  endeavoring  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion; and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had  awakened  a 
corresponding  defence  of  slavery.  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly 
appealed  to,  by  pressing  letters,  to  take  up  this  subject  of 
Texas  on  purely  antislavery  grounds,  so  that  the  Abolitionists 
of  Kentucky  might  have  the  aid  of  his  countenance  and  support 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  institution.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  have  stood  in  no  such  attitude  without  doing  great  injury 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  emancipation  in  any  slave 
State  which  was  then  tolerating  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
its  internal  policy.  An  attack  at  this  time  upon  slavery  as  an 
institution,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Webster,  would  have  com- 
bined the  whole  South,  Wliiga  and  Democrats  alike,  in  favor 
of  all  the  immediate  increase  of  the  political  power  of  that  sec- 
tion that  the  Texas  project,  or  any  other  project,  could  com- 
mand. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Webster  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and  was  soon  again  to  be 
a  Senator  and  a  legislator,  bound  by  all  the  express  and  all  the 
implied  restraints  of  the  Oonstitution.  He  considered  it  his 
duty,  therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
not  as  a  merely  moral  and  social,  but  as  a  political  question, 
and  to  act  upon  it  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  political 
relations  of  our  system  of  government  so  as  to  preserve 
that  system  in  its  original  scope  and  purpose,  and  not  so  as 
to  promote  or  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion already  existing  in  tlie  States  of  this  Union.  His  personal 
sentiments  respecting  that  institution  were  well  known,  and 
were  never  changed.  But  he  considered  his  public  relation  to 
it  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  he  did  not  at  this  time  go  before  the  people,  in  his 
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own  person,  in  a  constitutional  ai^unient  against  tbe  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas,  partly  beeaase  there  was  a  considerable 
dei^ree  of  apatliy  on  tlie  whole  subject  among  those  persona  in 
the  free  States  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  he  could  not  make  that  argument  with 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  responsibility  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  felt  that  the  place  to  make  it  was  the 
Senate  ;  and,  from  that  place,  he  could  not  be  heard  before  the 
resolutions  would  be  acted  npon.  In  the  form  of  a  popular 
address,  such  an  argument,  proceeding  from  him,  would  have 
had  far  less  influence  upon  Congress  than  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  where  his  antagonists  must  meet  him  face  to  face  in 
debate. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  all  that  he  could  do,  consistently 
with  his  position,  was  done.  He  advised  the  assembling  of  a 
popular  convention,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  1844-'45,  composed  of  delegates  without  distinetiori  of 
party,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  State ;  but  he  took  no  public 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1845.'  Four  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing private  letter  was  written  on  the  11th  to  hia  son,  who 
was  now  returned  from  China,  and  living  in  Boston : 

[to   FLETCHEB   "WEBSTBB.J 

"  WsBEruGTOs,  TncBduy  MorDlng,  Mircll  II,  1845. 
"  Dear  Fletchbk  :  The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  wrote  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  General  Almonte,  in  answer  to  his  '  protest.'  The 
substance  of  it  is,  that  the  annosHtion  of  Texas  ia  a  thing  done;  that  it  is 
too  late  for  a  formal  protest  to  have  any  effect ;  that  llesico  has  no  right 
to  complaitt  of  such  a  transaction  between  independent  states;  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  respects  all  the  just  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  hopes  to  bring  all  questions  pending  with  her  to  a  fair  and  friendly 
settlement,  etc 

'  In  the  Senate  there  ircro  twenty-  but  they  pledged  tbe  faith  of  the  United 

seren  votfis  for  the  admission  of  Tesaa,  StatLS  to  oilow  of  the  formalioii  of  it 

and  twenty.fiTg  against  it.    Of  the  twen  least  four  more  States  out  of  Teiaa,  and 

tj-aeven,  Oicre  were  thirteen  votes  from  to  admit  them  inio  the  Union  with  or 

the  free  States,  four  of  them  being  from  without  alsTerr,   it   formed  below  the 

>few  England.      The   joint  resolutions  Missoun   Compromise  hne  of   S6°  SO , 

not  only  admitted  Texas    as  a  State,  but,  if  formed  aboio  tlie  Imo,  shiLr\ 

whose    Constitution    tolerated    slavery,  wis  tu  be  prohibited 
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"  General  Almonte  is  still  unable  to  travel,  from  the  effects  of  his  late 
severe  illness. 

"  It  will  l>e  seventy  days,  probably,  before  we  shall  hear  how  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  takes  tlie  news  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resoiutiona. 
She  Tvill  be  very  angry,  doubtless,  and  will  calculate  on  the  sympathies  of 
other  nations.  She  will,  probably,  send  home  Mr.  Shannon,  a.nd,  perhaps, 
decree  non-intercourse  with  the  United  States ;  and,  undoubtedly,  will  fail 
to  resume  the  payments  of  the  instalments  due  under  the  treaty.  But 
that  she  will  plunge  at  once  into  a  war,  though  it  is  possible,  is  as  yet  not 
thought  probable  by  tlie  best  informed  here.  Her  present  Government  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  best  of  her  public  men. 

"  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  responsibility  of  liaving  provoked  war  by  their  scheme  of 
annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread. 

"  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  or  uny  of  them, 
will  instigate  Mexico  to  war.  Tlie  policy  of  England  is  undoubtedly  pa- 
cific. She  cannot  want  Tesas  herself;  and,  though  her  desire  would  bo  to 
Bee  that  country  independent,  jet  it  is  not  a  point  she  would  seek  to  carry 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  she  wilt,  doubtless,  now  take 
care  that  Mexico  shall  not  cede  California,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  us.  Ton 
know  mj  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is,  that  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  twenty  times  as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas. 

"  "While  we  feel  as  we  ought  about  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ive  ought 
to  keep  in  view  the  true  grounds  of  objection  to  that  measure.  Those 
grounds  are  wmt  of  constitutional  power,  danger  of  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory  and  opposition  to  the  increase  of  slavery  and  slave  representa- 

"  It  nas  properly  Lonsidered,  also,  aa  a  measure  tending  to  produce 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  should  admit  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
Mexico  can  resrard  annexation,  aa  a  just  cause  of  war.  Texas  has  been 
actually  independent  of  Mexico  for  ten.  years.  "We  have  treated  with  her 
as  an  independent  state,  recognized  her  independence,  and  made  treaties, 
and  earned  on  commerce  with  her,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  claim  of 
Mexico  to  exercise  authority  over  her.  For  thus  dealing  with  her  re- 
volted province,  Mexico  had  a  right  to  make  war,  according  to  national 
usages,  if  she  had  seen  fit.  But,  having  omitted  to  do  this,  and  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  and  having  made  no  attempt  nt  recon- 
quest  for  bo  many  years,  she  can  hardly  say,  I  think,  that  an  entirely 
new  case  has  arisen,  by  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
see  that  she  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  war,  and  indeed  better,  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  than  she  has  now.  Let  us  hope  that  the  two  Govem- 
ments  may  take  such  a  view  of  their  own  interests  and  duties  as  shall  lead 
them  to  keep  the  peace. 
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This  summer  (of  1845),  like  the  last,  'was  passed  chiefly  at 
MarehfieM,  in  raising  the  crops,  for  planting  which  he  had 
given  very  minute  directions  in  the  spring.  On  the  17th  of 
Aiigust  he  was  visited  by  his  annual  catarrh,  which  was  this 
year  peculiarly  severe,  lasting  until  the  month  of  Novemher. 

In  the  autumn,  on  the  10th  of  Septemher,  occurred  the 
death  of  Judge  Story,  aai  event  which  moved  Mi:  Webster 
deeply,  I  saw  Iiim  in  the  evening  after  tlie  funeral,  and  found 
him  much  depressed;  hut  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  had 
sufficiently  overmastered  his  complaint  to  come  from  Marsli- 
iield  to  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  before  the  Bar  that  beautiful 
euiogium  on  the  great  jurist  which  will  be  remembered  while 
the  worts  and  the  name  of  either  of  them  shall  continue  to  bo 
known  among  men.' 
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CHAPTEE    XXXII. 
1845-1846. 

IE  ANXEXA.TION  OF  TEXA.S  ACCOMPLISHED — -(JKOUXDS   OF    MK.  WEB- 

stek'b  opposrnos  to  it — dispute  with  England  about  the 

EOTJNDAET    OF    OREGON SUCCESSFUL    EFFORTS   OF  MR.  WEBSTER 

TO    PREVENT    A    WAK HIS    COURSE    ON    THE    OREGON    QUESTION 

PROVOKES    A  PERSONAL   ATTACK  UPON  HIS  CONDUCT  WHILE   SEC- 

EETABT    OF    STATE HIS   PUBLIC    DEFENCE    OF    THE    TKEATr    OF 

WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  ACCOMPANYING  NEGOTIATIONS — CHARGES 
MADE  BY  MR.  C.  J.  INGERSOLL,  AND  COUNTENANCED  BY  MK.  DICK- 
INSON  HOW    MET    BY    ME.    WEBSTER — -SETTLEMENT     OF    THE 

DIFFICULTY—INVESTIGATION    BY    THE    HOUSE   OF    EEP- 
OF  THE  CHAKQES   MADE  AGAINST   MR.    WEBSTEK 

USE   OF   THE    "  SECRET  BEEVICE   FUND  " A  FULL  ASSWEK  TO 

THE  CHARGES MK.  WEBSTEe's  RELATION  TO  THE  "  MANUFAC- 
TURERS "  AMONG  HIS  CONSTITUENTS ACCEPTS  A  SMALL  ANNUITY 

FROM  CERTAIN  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON — THE  SUB-TKEASUKY  REVIYED 

ORIGIN    OF  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO ME,  WEBSTER  ABSENT    AT 

THE   TIME   OF   l^TS   DECLARATION— HIS   COURSE  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS 

PROSECUTION INQUIRIES  ABOUT   THE    SPEECH   IMPUTED  TO  JOHN 

ADAMS OOREESPONDENCE. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  which  be- 
gan in  December,  1845,  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  Texas  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Union  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  res- 
olutions of  annexation  passed  at  the  previous  session.  A  joint 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
legislation,     "WTien  it  came  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of 
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December,  Mr.  Webster,  seeing  that  it  waa  useless  to  resist  its 
passage,  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  objections  which 
be  said  always  had  governed,  and  always  would  govern  him,  in 
regard  to  this  measure.  It  is  important  that  those  objections 
ebould  be  distinctly  recapitulated  here. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  making  tbia  foreign  country  and 
nation  a  part  of  the  United  States,  he  bad  always  held  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  at  aU,  it  should  be  done  by  diplomatic  aiTange- 
ment,  sanctioned  by  treaty.  This  would  bare  made  tbe  country 
a  "  Territory  "  of  tbe  United  States,  to  be  governed  by  Congi-ess 
until  it  might  be  fit  to  fonn  that  Territory  into  a  State  or  States 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  Tbe  admission  of  a  foreign  state 
into  tbe  Union,  by  the  legislative  acticn  of  Congieus,  he  regarded 
as  unwirrinted  by  tbt.  Constitution  Witli  icspect  to  tbe 
admission  ot  Texa'>,  under  any  form  whatever,  bis  objections 
were  theie  Fiist,  that  to  enlirge  further  tbe  limits  of  the 
Union  endangered  the  permanency  of  its  institutions,  which 
had  alwaja  been  the  gieit  subjeU  ot  ill  bis  political  efforts 
and  the  paiimount  olject  of  his  political  re^^iid  Second- 
ly, that  the  eximple  of  a  great,  nth,  and  powerful  republic, 
not  possessed  by  a  spirit  ot  aggrandizement,  was  one  due  from 
us  to  tbe  world,  in  favor  of  tbe  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  one  that  be  had  always  wished  this  country  to  exhibit. 
Thirdly,  that  while  be  adhered,  and  always  meant  to  adhere,  to 
tbe  original  arrangements  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
he  never  could  consent  to  the  admission  of  new  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  with  the  inequalities  that  were  allowed  and 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  slaveholding  States  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  estabbshment.  He  held  that 
tbe  States  already  in  the  Union  had  a  clear  right  to  insist  that 
any  new  State  should  come  in  only  upon  an  equality ;  and  that,  if 
slavery  was  an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an  equality,  tbe  State 
proposing  to  come  in  should  either  remove  that  inequality  or  be 
excluded.  He  rested  this  objection  on  tbe  fact  that  such  an 
increase  of  inequality  and  unjust  advantage  against  the  free 
States,  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States,  deranged  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution,  Jinally,  be  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  that  it  tied  the  bands  of  tbe  Legislature,  in  respect  to 
tbe  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  although  it  might  be  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  tlie  State  to  take  away  this  restriction,  when 
they  wished  to  abolish  slavery,  he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the 
constitution  as  it  was  presented,  "With  respect  to  the  public 
men  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  who  had  manifested 
a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  with 
the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  States,  he  used  these 
memorable  words : 

"  Thcj  [these  members  of  Congress]  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  for 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
hut  think  that  the  time  will  come  Tphen  they  will  very  much  doubt  both 
the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  the  present  proceeding-,  I  cannot  but  thmk 
the  time  ivill  come  when  all  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  po- 
litical or  moral,  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  States,  and  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Congress  by  extending  slavery  and  slave  representation." 

There  are  two  observations  which,  in  regard  to  Mr,  "Webster, 
should  be  made  here.  The  one  is,  that,  in  all  his  public  action 
on  this  subject,  he  entered  into  no  consideration  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  slavery,  but  dealt  with  the  enlargement  of  it  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
aifected  the  structm'e  and  working  of  the  government.  The 
other  is,  that  he  distinctly  foresaw  how  this  increase  in  the 
political  power  of  the  slaveholding  section  would  speedily  be 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  free  States,  some  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  consented  to  it,  and  how  the  conflict  thus 
produced  was  to  result  in  further  efforts  on  the  one  side  to 
enlarge  and  on  the  other  to  restrict  the  extension  of  slavery. 
All  such  tendencies  he  would  have  suppressed,  if  he  could,  by 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  this  topic  into  the 
field  of  national  political  discussion  and  action.  By  closing  the 
door  against  any  further  admission  of  slave  States — which  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  North — the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  institution  in  all  its  moral  and  economical  relations  would 
be  kept  in  the  attitude  of  a  purely  State  and  local  question. 
The  requirements  and  the  restraints  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to 
reverence  and  to  be  bound  by  them,  were  sufficient,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  judgment,  to  prevent  any  undue  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  so  long  as  there  should  be 
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110  incentive  to  aggression  created  "by  measures  which  would 
bring  the  subject  into  necessary  discussion  in  Congress,  The 
public  men  who,  while  representing  the  same  section  of  the 
Union,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  must  he  presumed 
to  have  estimated  less  seriously  than  he  did  the  causes  which 
were  to  make  this  great  prospective  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slave  States  a  standing  topic  of  irritation  and 
agitation  in  the  Korth.  Yet  it  was  there,  plainly  and  irrevo- 
cably stipulated  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  tliat  four 
new  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  and  could  demand 
admission  into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  if  they  should 
be  formed  south  of  the  line  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. While  in  the  case  of  Missouri  there  might  have  been 
some  necessity  for  that  compromise  as  applied  to  a  territory 
already  in  the  Union,  in  order  to  quiet  a  dangerous  controversy, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  acquiring  Texas,  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  division  which  contemplated  the  future  possible 
addition  of  four  new  slave  States.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  not  necessarily  to  have  been  foreseen,  with  its  resulting 
conquest  and  the  fresh  discussion  of  this  question  of  slavery  as 
applied  to  a  still  further  increase  of  territory.  But  it  needed 
no  foresight  to  teach  any  man,  when  the  foreign  territory  of 
Texas  was  acquired,  that  it  was  done  expressly  and  avowedly  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery  and  to  fortify  the  political 
power  which  rested  upon  it ;  and  that  a  new  element  of  discord 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  Union  which  had  never  until  then 
disturbed  its  councils  or  alienated  its  people  from  each  other. 
Acquisitions  of  foreign  territory  had  been  made  before,  which 
had  become  in  progress  of  time  slave  States;  but  they  had  been 
made  with  mixed  motives  and  from  a  general  sense  of  an 
overruling  necessity  which  equally  affected  the  whole  country. 
Now,  a  vast  foreign  territory  was  added  to  the  Union,  from 
the  pure  and  unmixed  motive  of  increasing  the  sectional  power 
of  one  of  its  parts.  The  precedent  and  the  motive  were  alike 
of  dangerous  import. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  Oregon  was  not  negotiated  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton,  because  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  subject,     Uuring  the  administration  of  Presi- 
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dent  Monroe,  the  United  States  made  an  offer  to  England  to 
extend  tlie  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  possessiona  of  the  two  countries;  and 
Mr.  Webster  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper 
thing  to  he  done.  But,  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  the 
Department  of  Stat e,_  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  British 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
claimed  to  follow  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  the  ocean,  and  in- 
sisted that  tlie  title  of  the  United  States,  derived  throogh  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Treaties,  was  not  exclusive  to  any  portion 
of  the  territory,  but  that  the  whole  was  subject  to  the  joint  and 
rival  claim  of  England.  This  pretension  produced  a  corre- 
sponding extravagance  in  this  country.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  in  the 
spring  of  184i,  proclaimed,  as  one  of  its  party  shibboleths,  that 
"  OUT  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable," 
and  resolved,  that  "  its  reoccupation  at  the  earhest  practicable 
period  is  a  great  American  measure,"  to  be  recommended  to 
the  cordial  support  of  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union."  The 
sole  truth  about  our  title  was,  that  it  combined  the  Spanish 
and  French  titles,  which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  prior 
discovery  as  applied  to  the  Columbia  Kiver,  with  such  doubt- 
ful occupation  as  had  been  taken.  But  popular  and  party 
spirit  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  much  intelligent  investigation 
of  such  a  claim,  and  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union "  readily 
embraced  the  conclusion  that  our  title  was  "  clear  and  unques- 
tionable." President  Polk,  in  fact,  regarded  himself  as  elected 
under  a  popular  instruction  to  a^ert  this  claim ;  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  March,  1845,  he  repeated  the  declaration 
of  the  party  which  had  nominated  him  to  the  presidency,  in 
tlie  very  same  words  and  with  marks  of  quotation.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  asserted  it,  extended  to 
54°  40'  north  latitude ;  and  "  iifty-four  forty  or  fight "  became 
one  of  the  party  cries  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pakenham  having  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  been  accredited,  and  the  negotiation  being  in  his 
hands,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  our  Government  to 
take  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary,  but  without  con- 
ceding to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
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River,  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  tlie  British  minister;  it 
was  then  immediately  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  was  reasserted.  Such  was  the  posture  of  this  affair 
in  the  autumn  of  1845 ;  the  two  Governments  standing  aloof 
from  each  other,  both  claiming  a  clear  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. The  two  countriee  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  thoaglitful  men,  who  remembered  that 
Mr.  Webster  no  longer  had  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but 
who  were  aware  how  these  two  nations  had  been  rescued  from 
a  similar  hazard  only  three  years  previously,  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  danger  that  this  dispute  about  a  wilder- 
ness on  the  "Western  coast  of  North  America  might  involve  the 
civilized  world  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  had  long  been  true  of  Mr.  Webster,  far  more  than  it  has 
been  of  any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  since  the  age  of 
Washington,  that  ho  could  influence  opinion  in  Europe.  That 
he  possessed  this  power,  he  naturally  knew;  and  this  appeared 
to  him  to  he  an  occasion  when  he  was  bound  to  exert  it.  On 
the  7th  of  November,  therefore,  he  went  into  Faneuil  Hall  and 
spoke  on  this  subject  of  Oregon.  He  began  by  saying  that  the 
vast  importance  of  peace  with  England,  ho  took  for  granted ; 
but  that  the  question  which  now  threatened  that  peace,  and 
was  causing  great  alarm,  was  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  was 
coming  to  a  crisis.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
iit  subject  for  compromise  and  amicable  adjustment,  and  that 
such  an  adjustment  could  he  made  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  all  parties,  he  indicated 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  natural  arrangement,  the  two  coun- 
tries keeping  abreast  on  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  all 
events,  he  said,  "  it  was  certainly  not  a  question  on  which,  by 
loud  representations  of  patriotism  on  the  one  side,  or  extrava- 
gant claims  of  commercial  greatness  on  the  other,  to  embroil 
the  two  nitions  m  ]ir  tile  relati  ns  Tiie  spirit  of  the  age  was 
against  it     He  then  prLCtedcd  ns  follows: 

"  Jfow  gentlemen  who  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  either  Government, 
who  will  take  apon  himselt  the  reiponsibihty  of  bringing  on  a  war  be- 
tween two  nations  lilce  Great  Britain  and  America  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind,  until  he  13  prepared  to  show  that  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  he 
could  do  has  been  done  to  avoid  snch  a  terrible  idtimate  result?  If  a 
50 
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British  minister,  under  whose  administration  a  war  should  ensue  on  this 
question,  cannot  stand  up  in  Parliament  and  show  tiiat  it  is  not  his  fault — 
cannot  show  that  he  has  done  every  thing  which  an  honest  and  sensible 
man  could  do  to  avert  the  conflict,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  power  or 
popularity  can  uphold  his  shaking  position  for  an  hour.  And  in  the  same 
sense  and  spirit  I  say,  that  if  in  this  country  any  party  shall,  before  we  are 
aware  of  it,  plunge  us  into  a  war  upon  this  question,  it  must  expect  to 
meet  a  very  severe  interrogatory  from  the  American  people— must  expect 
to  prepare  itself  to  show  that  it  had  done  all  that  it  couid,  without  any 
bias  from  the  pride  of  success  or  the  love  of  war — all  that  it  could  do  to 
keep  the  nation  safe  from  so  groat  a  calamity,  with  the  preservation  of  its 
rights  and  its  honor, 

"  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  man.  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land or  President  of  the  United  States,  who  should  unnecessarily  light  up 
the  flames  of  war  upon  such  a  subject  (flames,  let  me  add,  that  will  bum 
over  the  whole  globe),  may  well  consider  the  genius  of  his  country  ad- 
dresdng  to  him  the  words  wliich  the  orator  of  Borne  supposed  the  genius 
of  his  country  would  address  to  him  if  he  did  not  quell  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy; Mn  cum  lelh 'Bostahitw  Malta,  ueiabaatiir  iirbes,  teita  ardebunt; 
tarn  te  jwn  anattmas  mmdix  incendio  emflagratarum.' 

"  No,  gentlemen !  the  man  who  shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  am- 
bition or  party  pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this  ques- 
tion, must  look  out  for  it — must  expect  himself  to  be  consumed  in  a  burn- 
ing conflagration  of  general  reproach. 

"There  will  be  a  public  indignation  before  which  no  popularity,  public 
or  private,  can  stand — it  will  melt  down  every  monument  of  the  dead,  it 
will  destroy  all  respect  for  the  living,  it  will  bum  up  every  vestige  of 
respect  for  individual  worth,  if  unnecessarily,  if  recklessly,  if  ambitiously, 
it  has  plunged  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  civilized  Christian  states 
of  the  world  into  war — a  war  which  shall  cause  the  loss  of  millions  of 
wealth — shall  turn  cities  to  smoke — shall  cost  thousands  and  hundreda  of 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  those  smoking  cities,  and  that  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  sacrifice  of  life,  sliall  be  found  over  the  whole  globe,  in  every 
latitude  and  longitude  surrounding  the  ball  on  which  wo  live." 

A  letter,  which  now  liea  before  me,  written  from  Copen- 
hagen on  the  24th  of  Decemher,  informed  Mr,  "Webster  that  this 
speech  had  been  translated  and  pnblished  in  full  not  only  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  but  in  nearly  every  language  on  the 
Continent,  It  was  considered,  out  of  England,  as  having  set- 
tled the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

But  the  diplomatic  crisis  was  not  passed  until  some  time 
afterward.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December 
(1845),  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message,  after  having  re- 
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cited  the  hi&toiy  of  the  negotiations,  and  suhmitting  the  corre- 
spondence, Tecommended  that  notice  he  given  for  terminating 
the  joint  occnpation  of  the  territory  under  the  Convention  of 
1827,  and  that  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  he  extended  over 
our  citizens  in  that  country.  From  this  point  Mr.  "Webster's  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy  involves  a  piihlic 
and  a  private  history  which  must  he  taken  togetlier. 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  he  received  a  private 
letter  from  James  MaeGregor,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr,  "Web- 
ster suggested  the  offer  by  the  British  Government  of  tlie  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary.  His  letter  was  shown  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

Bat  on  the  15th  of  December  General  Cass  introduced  into 
the  Senate  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  national  defences, 
assigning,  as  a  reason  for  making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  militia,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  England  on  the  Oregon  question.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  "Webster,  in  some  grave  remarks  in  which  he 
uttered  a  caution  against  alarming  the  country,  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  war  would  grow  out  of  this  matter ;  and,  while 
he  purposely  abstained  from  any  present  discussion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  or  the  correspondence,  he  said  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  a  government  could  proceed ; 
"  if  might  create  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  it  might,  if  it 
chose,  create  no  unnecessary  alarm,  but  make  qiliet,  thorough, 
just,  politic,  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future."  He  then 
intimated  that  the  President,  having  communicated  the  ultima- 
tum of  this  Government,  might  be  looking  for  propositions  from 
the  other  side.  At  least  he  felt  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
President  understood  the  responsibility  of  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  deprecated  the  resolutions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  with  which  they  had  been  introduced. 
If  other  Senators  were  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  come 
for  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  he  was  ready  to  cooperate 
with  them.' 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr,  Allen,  of  Ohio,  presented  a 
joint  resolution,   advising  the  President  to    give  notice   to 
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Great  Britain  that  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
terminate  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 
In  allusion  to  this  "notice"  resolution,  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr,  "Wehster's  private  correspondence  may  be  introduced 


[to   MB.  P 

"The  ' notice '  resolution  will  only  barely  get  through  the  House,  un- 
less some  stimulus  be  furnished  by  the  news  from  England  by  the  nest 
steamer.  Things  remaining  as  tliey  are,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate  at  all. 
There  will  be  no  war ;  but  I  expect  a  squall  when  the  steamer  arrives,  say 
about  the  20th,  I  believe  Mr.  Pakenham  thinks  the  message  will  make 
quite  a  stir  in  England.    Perhaps  he  may  overrate  its  effects. 

"If  you  will  write  me  a  letter  every  other  day,  I  will  keep  you  weil  ad- 
vised of  every  thing  here ;  but  you  have  a  foolish  notion  that  one  should 
not  write  unless  he  has  someUiiiig  to  say.  That  is  nonsense.  If  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  let  him  say  so,  and  that  is  something. 

"  One  other  rule — uever  put  a  private  matter  in  a  general  letter.  Don't 
you  know  that  others  always  want  to  read  general  letters  ?  D.  "W." 

'■  W^isniNCTOs,  Janiiart^  17, 1846. 

"MtdeaeSik:  K  the  news  by  the  nest  steamer  should  not  be  very 
exciting,  I  think  the  iJianceagood  one  for  the  prevalence  of  more  moderate 
and  wiser  counsels  hi  re.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  bad  spirit  among  some 
members  of  the  Horn  ;  of  Representatives;  but  others,  who  talk  loud  and 
large,  do  not,  nevertheless,  intend  or  desire  war.  I  think  this  last  class 
includes  nearly  all  the  Southern  members  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice. 

"  An  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment  rather  gaining  groimd  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  and  of  offering  fair  t«rms  of  submission  to  refference,  at  the 
same  time  that  notice  is  given,  if  notice  shall  be  given  at  all.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Clayton  wonld  assent  to  this.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that,  unless  a  storm  be  raised  by  the  news  from  Eng- 
land, no  notice  wUl  be  given.  The  South  will  be  nearly  united  against 
notice,  though  too  many  Southern  members  make  violent  speeches  for 
home  consumption.  Tlie  principal  war  feeling  comes  from  the  Northwest. 
Those  new  States,  full  of  enterprise  and  fast  becoming  full  of  people,  and 
being  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  nothing  which  would  be  put  tn  hazard 
by  war,  seem  to  look  upon  war  as  a  pleasant  escitement  or  recreation. 
They  have  no  cotton  crops  and  no  ships ;  while  war  would  create  much 
employment  among  them,  raise  the  price  (as  they  think)  of  their  provi- 
sions, and  scatter  money. 

"  Most  of  the  Whigs  iu  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet,  and  to 
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follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Callioun.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  sis  or 
seven,  and,  as  he  professes  still  to  be  an.  Administration  man,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  work  in  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"  I  incluie  to  think,  that  cither  through  Mr.  McLane  or  Mr.  Pakcnham, 
the  British  Government  will  make  a  fair  offer  of  arbitration,  unless  it  shall 
first  propose  some  plan  of  dividing  the  territory,  not  yet  rejected.  I  am 
quite  sure  England  will  offer  arbitration,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  and, 
if  the  offer  be  fair,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  reject  it  here. 
"Yonrs  very  truly, 

"Dahiel  "Webstek." 

Mr,  "Wel^ster,  in  fact,  when  writing  the  last  of  these  letters, 
believed  tliat  a  conciliatory  proposition  had  come,  or  would  soon 
come,  from  England.  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  ont  the  actual  state  of  the  correspondence  down  to  the 
latest  moment ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he 
snhmitted  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  for  the  cor- 
respondence. When  this  resolution  was  a';i8were(3,  the  mes- 
sage was  found  to  cover  a  eorrespondeneo  down  to  the  4th 
of  Tehruary,  on  which  day  Mr.  Buchanan  had  declined  Mr. 
Pakenham's  proposal  for  an  arhitration  which  would  warrant 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  saying  that  tne  President  would 
not,  in  any  event,  submit  any  thing  to  arhitration  but  the  title 
to  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  In  this  attitude  of  the  matter, 
the  "  notice"  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  henate,  on  the  10th 
of  Pebrnary,  and  was  continued  until  the  26th,  on  which  day 
Mr.  "Webster  spoke  upon  the  several  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  notice  which  were  then  pend- 
ing. The  substance  of  what  he  then  said  was,  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  Executive  desired  or  expected  war ;  and,  if  not, 
then  the  alternatives  were  a  continuation  of  the  controversy,  or 
a  settlement  by  negotiation.  Yet,  as  the  demand  was  "  the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none," '  what  was  there  to  negotiate  about  ? 
He  said  that  he  could  not  much  longer  remain  quiet  in  this 
posture  of  affairs  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  the  Execu- 
tive desired  the  notice  to  he  given. 

The  firm  attitude  in  which  he  thus  stood,  and  pressed  the 
responaihility  for  the  next  step  in  this  hazardous  movement,  so 
as  to  hold  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  in  cheek, 
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was  not  pleasing  to  the  Administration  Senators.  In  tlie  course 
of  the  discussion,  allusion  was  frequently  made  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  very  disparaging  remarks  were  thrown  out 
respecting  its  negotiation,  in  which  Mr.  Wclister  was  accused 
of  haviog  unconstitutionally  surrendered  a  portion  of  tlie  State 
of  Maine,  and  with  having  made  a  boundary  unfavorahle  to  his 
own  country.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Kew  York,  especially,  oi)  the 
24th  of  February,  alluding  to  some  charges  which  had  been 
]nade  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concerning  the  case  of  McLeod,  said  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  counsel  who  defended  liim  [McLeod]  were 
paid  by  the  nation.  I  make  not  the  charge ;  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  tlie 
naUon,  it  may  not  be  so." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  It  is  totally  felse." 

Mh.  DiCKiKSON  :  "At  all  events,  I  have  understood  that  the  Federal 
Government  insisted  upon  its  right  of  taking  posaessioa  of  the  individual, 
and  thus  preventing  New  York  from  holding  jurisdiction  of  a  person  who 
declared  that  he  held  the  death-miasilo  which  terminated  the  life  of  a 
citizen  of  that  State.    Does  the  Senator  wish  to  explain  ?" 

Mr.  WKBaTER :  "Not  at  present ;  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  think  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  on  him  for  the  authority 
on  which  he  makes  this  statement." 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  alluded  to  it  that  the  state- 
ment, which  had  been  made  in  the  other  House,  if  untrue, 
might  be  contradicted. 

Here  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  present.  But  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  so  violently  assailed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  these  attacks  afforded,  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
of  the  treaty,  with  its  accompanying  correspondence,  before  the 
Senate,  where  he  had  not  till  now  been  able  to  speak  of  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  March,  he  submitted  a  resolution, 
calling  for  the  correspondence.  When  this  call  was  answered, 
he  said,  on  the  3d  of  April : 

'  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Oregon  question,  ohseryatlona 
have  been  made  from  various  quarters  of  the  Senate  in  disparagement  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  August,  1842.  It  was  my  fortune,  whether 
for  good  or  evil  for  my  country  and  myself,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  nego- 
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tiadon  of  that  treaty.  It  waa  much  discussed  before  the  Senate,  ami  that 
discussion  was  made  puhlic.  In  returning  here  again,  sir,  through  the 
fe,TOr  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  nothing  waa  further 
from  any  purpose  of  mine  than  to  revive  or  to  reconsider,  or  to  discuss 
over  again,  any  of  the  questions  connected  with  that  treaty.  There  have 
been  sentiments  expressed  by  Senators  here  very  un&vorable  to  that 
treaty,  but  sentiments  which,  of  course,  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  express. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  myself  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  was  properly  before  the  Senate,  and- 
was  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Senate.  Nobody  ever  heard  ov  ever 
will  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  me  of  any  thing  said  by  any  Senator 
in  his  place  on  that  occasion.  But,  since  I  have  come  here  again,  and,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  allusions  have  been  irequently 
made  by  way  of  disparagement  to  that  treaty  in  many  particulars,  I  have 
not  thought  it  my  duty  to  forbear  a  proper  and  just  vindication  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  for  myself,  who  bore  a  secondary  part  In  it,  as  for  the  then 
President,  who  gave  it  his  sanction,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  my  purpcse,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  trespass, 
I  hope  not  too  long,  on  its  indulgence,  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity, 
and  to  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the  allusions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington." 

On  the  6th  and  Tth  of  April  he  delivered  the  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Works.  But,  in  this  edition  of  tlie  speech, 
there  are  several  passages  omitted  in  which  he  reflected  with 
great  severity  upon  Mr.  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Dickinson.  I  he- 
lieve  this  was  the  only  occasion  in  Mr,  Wehster's  public  life  in 
which  he  gave  way  to  an  indignation  that  led  him  into  per- 
sonal denunciation  of  his  opponents  ;  and  it  is  right  that  the 
provocation  should  be  fairly  stated.  Mr,  Dickinson,  after  what 
he  had  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  question,  as  above 
quoted,  printed  his  speech,  and  appended  to  it,  in  a  note,  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  IngersoU,  containing  some  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
IngersoU  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. The  charges  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  from  Mr. 
IngersoU  were,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  take  charge  of  the  de- 
fence of  McLeod;  and  that  he  had  written  to  the  Governor  of 
'N'ew  York  that,  if  McLeod  were  not  released,  the  city  of  New 
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York  would  be  "  laid  io  ashea."  As  there  was  no  foundation 
wliatever  for  these  imputations,  it  is  not  remai-bable  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  have  been  incensed.  It  should  be  added,  too, 
that  although  not  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  IngersoU's  speech  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativea  em- 
braced other  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  would  have 
been  most  disgraceful  if  they  had  been  true.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  subsequent  relations  between 
Mr,  Webster  and  Mr,  Dickinson,  and  to  quote  a  correspondence 
which  the  latter  gentleman  treasured  to  the  close  of  his  life  as 
one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  it  seems  suitable  that  the 
real  cause  of  tbeir  personal  estrangement  for  a  time  should  be 
distinctly  explained  in  the  proper  connection. 

In  defending  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  accompany- 
ing negotiations,  Mr.  Webster  refuted  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  of  improper  interference  in  the  case  of  McLeod,  and 
showed  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  New 
York  embraced  nothing  more  than  the  letter  written  on  the 
lltli  of  March,  1841,  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  having  heard  that  the  Governor  intended  to  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi ;  which  information,  as  we  have  seen,  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  residue  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the 
boundary,  the  right  of  search,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  question  of  impressment, 
and  tlie  immunity  of  the  coasting  trade. 

He  closed  the  speech  as  follows  : 


"  Mr.  President,  I  haye  reached  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  my  purpose;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  northeastern  boundary  haa  not 
been  fairly  and  satisfectorily  settled  ;  whether  proper  Batisfaction  and 
apology  haye  not  been  obtained  for  an  aggression  on  the  soi!  and  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not 
been  entered  into  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
for  meeting  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  whether,  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  a  degree  of  success  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object  has  not  been  reached  wholly  unknown 
before  ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  have  not  been 
suppressed ;  whether  the  safety  of  the  Southern  coasting  trade  has  not 
been  secured ;  whether  impressment  has  not  been  struck  out  from  the  list 
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of  contested  questions  among  nationa ;  and,  finally,  and  more  than  all, 
whether  nny  thing  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  American 
name  and  character  f 

"  Mr.  President,  my  best  services,  like  those  of  every  other  good 
citizen,  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them  and  their  results,  in 
all  humility,  to  her  judgment.  But,  standing  here  to-day,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Administration  of 
which  I  formed  a  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  two  nouses  of  Congress, 
who  sustained  that  Administration  cordially  and  effectually  in  every 
thing  relating  to  this  day's  discussion,  I  am  wUling  to  appeal  to  the 
public  men  of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
something  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  public  law,  for  the  freedom  and  security  of 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world?" 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Oregon,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  tlie  resolution  giving  notice  to  terminate  the  joint 
occupation  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and,  was 
transmitted  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  Mr.  McLane 
on  the  15th  of  May,  for  delivery  to  the  British  Government. 
But  it  had  already  been  determined  by  the  British  ministry  to 
offer  to  extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  to  the 
sea,  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  advice  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  both  publicly  and  privately.  On  the  19tb 
of  May,  before  the  notice  was  delivered,  instructions  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Pakeniiam  to  make  this  offer.  It  was  made,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  a  protocol  was  signed  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Pakenham,  embodying  this  proposition.  The  advice 
of  the  Senate  was  then  taken  upon  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  Senate  having  advised  its  acceptance,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  reciir  to  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  while  the  subject  of  Oregon  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  body.  Charges  of  corruption,  misconduct,  and 
dedication  in  office  are,  perhaps,  not  more  common  in  our 
country  than  under  other  free  governments ;  and,  while  it  un- 
doubtedly concerns  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
investigated  when  made,  from  whatever  motive  they  are  made, 
the  circumstances  under  which  tliey  are  brought  forward  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  "Webster  had  stood,  during  the  whole 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  in  an  attitude  of  firm  resistance  to 
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the  precipitate  tendencies  of  those  whose  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  might  have  impelled  us  into  an  unnecessary  war.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  President  or  his  official  advisers  de- 
sired a  war ;  hut  he  saw  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  were  disposed  to  urge  the  Executive  to  a  point 
at  which  a  rupture  with  England  would  be  inevitable.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  President  from  being  forced  into  such 
an  attitude,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  pacific  prop- 
ositions which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  come  from 
England.  Hence  arose  the  irritation  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  the  Administration  members  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  first  made  public  these  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster,  lent  a  too  credulous  ear  to  what  was  intimated 
to  him  by  others  whose  names  did  not  come  before  the  public, 
but  whose  desire  to  injure  Mr.  Webster  in  the  estimation  of  hoth 
the  great  political  parties  lay  wholly  aside  from  hia  course  on 
the  Oregon  difficulty.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  told  that  there  were 
transactions  connected  with  the  case  of  McLeod  in  Kew  Tork, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  boundary  matter  in  Maine, 
which  were  irregular  and  improper.  Of  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous temperament,  he  took  fire  at  these  suggestions,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  charges  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
Then  followed  Mr,  Dickinson's  introduction  of  some  of  them 
into  the  Senate,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  indignant  denunciation  of  both  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  thereupon,  sought  for  proof  to  ■  sustain  the 
charges,  and  was  permitted  to  look  for  it  in  the  Department 
of  State,  by  some  of  its  inferior  officers.  Finding  there  what 
he  supposed  was  proof — ^but  on  wliich  he  put  a  wholly  errone- 
ous construction — he  reiterated  and  amplified  the  cliarges  in 
the  House  and  called  for  an  investigation.  The  result  will 
appear  from  the  following  account  of  what  took  place,  whicli 
is  condensed  from  the  official  reports. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  two  days  after  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  Mr, 
Ingersoll  arose  in  the  House  and  declared  that  freedom  of 
speech  had  been  grossly  attacked  through  him  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  make  no  personal  defence,  but  merely 
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wished  to  explain  the  object  of  some  resolutions  which  he  was 
about  to  offer. 

The  substance  of  tho  first  resolution  was,  that  a  call  he 
made  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  (subseq^uently  changed  to  the 
President)  for  an  account  of  all  payments  made  from  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  on  the  President's  certificates  since 
March  4,  1841,  with  copies  of  all  entries,  receipts,  letters, 
vouehere,  or  other  evidences  of  payment,  particularly  all  con- 
cerning the  Northeastern  Boundary ;  also  a  commiinication 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress  to  Mr.  Gushing  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreiga  Affairs,  regarding  a  desire  of  the  President  to  institute 
a  special  mission  to  England ;  and  copies  of  any  letters  on  the 
hooks  of  the  State  Department  to  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Alexander  McLeod. 

The  second  resolution  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  minutes  kept  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  These  minutes, 
Mr.  IngersoU  said,  wonld  prove  that  Mr,  "Webster  had  lately 
denied  the  rightfulness  of  our  claim  in  the  Oregon  dispute. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

The  documents  called  for  in  the  first  resolution  would,  he  said, 
furnish  proofs  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  misdemeanors  in  office,"  his 
"  fraudulent  misapplication  andpersonal  use  of  the  public  funds," 
and  hia  "  corrupting  party  presses  with  the  money  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,"  He 
applied  to  Mr,  Webster  the  terms  "  delinquent,"  "  public  de- 
faulter," and  other  opprobrious  epithets,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
having  been  removed  from  an  office  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
He  furthermore  declared  that  the  late  Secretary  did  not  account 
for  public  money  "fraudulently  abstracted  from  the  depart- 
ment until  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  expelled  from  it," 
and  then,  not  by  refunding  it,  but  by  means  of  vouchers  from 
"  notoriously  base  agents  of  his  choice."  There  was  one  letter, 
he  said,  which  applauded  Mr.  Webster  for  his  new  and  admir- 
able mode  of  settling— by  corrupting  the  press — a  question 
which,  for  forty  years,  had  bafled  statesmen  who  were  scrupu- 
lous as  to  their  employment  of  the  public  money.  It  would 
also  be  shown  tliat  money  had  been  used  to  obtain  the  release 
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of  McLeod.  Mr.  Ingersoll  concluded  with  hinting  at  the  im- 
peaclunent  of  Mr.  "Wehster,  as  the  result  of  all  this  eiihgliten- 
ment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  made  a  few  remarks,  exonerating  the  Whig 
party  from  all  responeihility  in  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  at  the  time  separated  from  the  party,  and,  he  said, 
acting  with  the  moet  corrupt  Administration  that  ever  existed 
in  this  conntry.  The  cliarges  which  had  heen  made  against 
Mr,  Wehster  he  had  no  douht  were  entirely  true,  and  he  far 
vored  the  resolutions.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Mr.  Weh- 
ster's  son  was  engaged  in  running  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Bayley  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  said,  it  had  been 
considered  expedient  that  a  certain  fund  should  be  employed 
in  secret  service,  and  the  whole  utility  of  it  would  he  destroyed 
by  making  its  use  a  subject  of  investigation.  No  future  min- 
ister would  venture  to  employ  it,  nor  would  agents  consent  to 
perform  the  services  neceesary.  The  very  nature  and  object  of 
this  service  forbade  any  such  prying  into  the  employment  of 
that  fund.  Only  a  partial  revelation  was  possible,  and  that 
was  not  expedient.  He  did  not  beheve  a  Senator  could  be  im- 
peached for  what  he  had  done  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  only 
proper  method  of  setting  these  charges  at  rest  was  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  Hilhard  expressed  his  regret  at  the  personal  collision 
which  had  occurred  between  two  so  eminent  members  of  Con- 
gress as  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  "Webster.  It  must  have  arisen 
from  misconception  and  misunderstanding.  He  defended  Mr. 
Webster's  character,  and  declared  that  he  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try illustrious,  and  was  honored  and  loved  abroad  as  no  other 
American  had  been  since  Washington,  lie  thought  that 
the  friends  of  Mr,  Webster  should  be  the  last  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  charges  made  against 
him. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster  had  shown 
himself  fully  capable  of  defending  himself;  he  only  wished  to 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
A  resolution  ought  not  to  be  entertained  which  was  offered  by 
a  man  in  a  passion  from  the  sting  of  severe  rebuke.  The 
charges  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  anger  and  revenge.     If  true, 
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wLy  had  they  not  been  bronght  forward  before  !  This  was  an 
attempt  to  blacken  the  character  and  fame  of  one  whose  name 
would  live  after  others  (whom  he  would  not  designate)  were 
buried  in  merited  oblivion.  Should  they  allow  this  proceeding, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  passion  raised  by  personal  rebuke  ? 

Mr.  Seddon  tliought  that,  after  the  chai^ea  which  had  been 
made,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Webster  himself  that  the  investigation 
should  be  made,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  foundation  of  the  charges.  His  wish  was  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  "Webster. 

Mr,  Adams  said  that  the  secret  service  fund  was  diahursed 
on  certificates  of  the  President,  and  was  frequently  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  necessarily  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  no  degree  responsible  for  its  use,  and 
it  did  not  necessarily  pass  through  liis  hands.  The  President 
alone  had  power  to  use  this  money,  but  might  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  agent  in  disbursing  it.  If  any  one  was  to  be 
impeached  for  ite  misapplication  while  Mr.  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hr.  Tyler  was  the  man.  Any  expenditure  of  the 
money  by  the  Secretary  of  State  could  only  be  by  his  order, 
and  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  his  certificate.  No  good 
could  come  from  bringing  to  light  the  secret  history  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  negotiation  or  of  the  McLeod  case.  So 
far  as  the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster  were  concerned,  there 
could  be  no  objection ;  it  would  no  doubt  go  much  further  tow- 
ard justifying  him  than  proving  the  charges.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  fund,  the  responsi- 
bility was  wholly  with  the  President. 

Mr,  Tancey  said  Mr.  Adams  had  intimated  that  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  had  no  authority  over  the  fimd  devoted  to  the 
secret  service,  and  therefore  no  right  to  institute  these  inquiries, 
Mr.  Tancey  differed  with  him.  All  appropriations  of  money, 
he  said,  belonged  to  the  House,  and  it  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
full  account  of  all  expenditures.  Every  person  intrusted  with 
the  public  funds  had  been  and  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  account, 
Mr.  IngereoU  had  accused  Mr.  Webster  of  a  corrupt  use  of  the 
public  money,  and  called  for  evidence.  This  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  He  (Mr.  Tancey)  did  not  agree  with  Mr,  Adams, 
that  the  President  alone  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  this  fund. 
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'When  tliG  money  passed  into  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  lie  became 
responsible  for  the  use  of  it.  Mr.  Tyler  could  not  be  brought 
forward  to  shield  Mr,  Webster.  Every  oificer  waa  responsible 
for  his  own  acts,  and,  if  these  charges  were  proved,  Mr.  Webster 
might  be  impeached  by  the  House.  Mr,  Yancey  was  particu- 
larly offended  by  what  he  called  his  colleague's  (Mr.  Ililliard's) 
"  fulsome  eulogy  "  of  Mr,  Webster,  He  thought  it  outrageous 
to  compare  him  with  Washington.  He  knew  Mr.  Webster 
only  from  history,  and,  after  what  he  learned  of  him  there,  he 
should  "  loathe  a  political  affinity  with  him."  What  was  the 
foundation  of  this  eulogy  ?  What  had  he  done  to  give  him  so 
much  honor  abroad?  Was  it  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  war, 
when  he  refused  to  vote  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  embarrass  the  Government 
in  its  hour  of  peril  ?  Was  it  for  his  course  on  the  French  ques- 
tion, when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  a  cent  for  delence 
if  the  enemy  were  battering  down  the  walls  of  the  eapitol  ? 
Was  it  for  the  Asliburton  Treaty,  when  he  gave  away  the  land 
of  the  country,  left  murder  unavenged,  and  the  right  of  search 
unsettled?  If  Mr.  Hilliard's  eulogy  was  not  for  these  things, 
what  was  it  for  ?  Was  it  because  he  acted  now  as  the  pen- 
sioned agent  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachusetts  ? 
He  protested  against  the  monstroiis  statement  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's name  made  the  country  honored  and  respected  abroad. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster's  name  would  live,  but 
fame  did  not  always  depend  on  merit.  Benedict  Arnold  was 
famous.  "  The  daring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  out- 
lives in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  resided  it."  With  regard  to 
Mr,  Webster's  corruption,  he  had  been  charged  with  being  the 
pensioned  agent  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  now  he  was  charged  with  being  tlie  pensioned  agent 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.  He  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winthrop)  whether  it  was  true 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  given  him  or  set- 
tled on  his  family,  raised  by  his  friends  on  manufacturing  stocks. 
Mr,  Yancey  intimated  that  he  understood  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  incKned  not  to  return  to  the  Senate  because  a  part  of  it 
was  not  paid,  and  now  he  was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  acts.     It  had  been 
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said  that  ilr,  "Webster  was  poor  and  of  expensive  habits  :  what 
if  he  were  as  poor  as  Ciiieinnatiis,  could  he  not  forego  his  ex- 
pensive habits  to  serve  his  country,  without  the  additional  re- 
ward of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  Mr.  Tancey  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  charge  of  the  pension  from  the  rich  manufacturers, 
declaring  that  Mr,  Webster  was  not  a  free  representative ;  all 
his  views  were  those  of  an  advocate,  and  colored  by  his  bribe. 
Was  this  the  basis  of  the  eulogy  ? — Mr.  Webster's  defence  of 
himself,  he  said,  and  his  attack  on  Mr.  IngersoU,  were  undig- 
nified and  vituperative,  without  honest  indignation  or  elevated 
sentiment.  America  co.uld  receive  no  respect  at  home  or 
abroad  from  her  connection  with  Mr.  Webster.  lie  had  been 
called  a  defender  of  the  Constitution — what  right  had  he  to 
that  name,  "  this  latitudinarian  constructionist,  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  except  when  the 
country  was  in  danger  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for?" 
He  would  give  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
thousands  for  the  improvement  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the 
construction  of  canals  and  roads.  Mr,  Tancey  closed  by  reit- 
erating hia  "  loathing  "  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  character,  and 
declaring  that,  if  not  the  wisest,  ho  was  the  "  meanest,  basest 
of  mankind."  All  acknowledged  his  intellectual  power,  but  in- 
tellect when  not  united  with  integrity  was  worthy  of  no  respect. 

After  some  further  scattered  remarks,  among  which  was  a 
defence  by  Mr.  Hilliard  of  hia  former  statement  with  regard 
to  the  esteem  for  Mr.  Webster  abroad,  Mr.  Ingorsoll's  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to 
twenty -eight. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  the  next  day  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Dixon  to  reconsider  this  vote.  In  February,  said  Mr, 
Dixon,  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  gone  out  of  the  record  to  make  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  charges  had  been  sent  all  over 
the  country,  in  his  own  speech  and  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Webster  had  not  adopted  Mr,  Ingersoll's  method  of  de- 
fence, by  making  counter-accusations,  but  had  himself  called 
for  papers  and  entered  into  an  able  vindication  of  himself, 
which  rendered  all  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  substantiating  hia  former  charges,  Mr,  Ingersoll  had  entered 
into  a  new  tirade  against  the  character  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
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"Webster.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  did  not  believe  in  giving  any  more 
countenance  to  tliia  proceeding.     Mr.  Dixon's  motion  failed. 

On  tbe  11th  Mr.  Wintbrop  rose  to  an  explanation.  Wben 
asked  by  Mr.  Yancey  about  tbe  "pension"  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  notliing  about  it-— 
■which  was  strictly  true  at  the  time.  Lest  his  position  should  be 
misconstrued,  however,  he  would  state  some  matters  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since.  He  was  now  prepared  to  make  a 
specific  denial  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  in  every  sense. 
He  owned  no  dollar  in  manufacturing  stocks,  nor  had  any  one 
money  bo  invested  for  him ;  and  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  manufacturing  stocks.  But  an  arrangement 
had  been  made,  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Webster — ■"  as  high  a 
compliment  as  any  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  public  man  in  this 
country."  An  annuity  bad  been  settled  on  him  as  a  testimonial 
for  his  past  pubHc  services.  Mr.  Winthrop  then  read  a  passage 
from  the  letter  tendering  this  testimonial,  showing  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  remaining  in  tbe  Senate,  or  to  his  future 
course  there.  He  was  there  by  the  free,  unsolicited  suffrages 
of  tbe  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yancey  still  insisted  that,  in  spirit  and  effect,  it  was  a 
bribe.  These  presents  in  recognition  of  past  service  always 
had  tacit  reference  to  future  services.  High-minded  statesmen 
bad  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  message  of  President  Polk,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Ingersoll's 
resolutions,  was  received  on  the  30th  of  April, 

He  gave  some  account  of  tbe  fund  for  contingent  expenses, 
a  part  of  which  was  disbursed  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  no  evidence  being  required  by  the  law,  except  his 
certificate.  Since  1810  this  had  been  expended  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  no  inquiry  bad  ever 
been  made  as  to  its  use.  Tbe  certificate  of  the  President  was, 
in  effect,  a  solemn  determination  that  the  use  of  that  money 
should  remain  secret,  and  there  was  great  doubt  wliether  his 
successor  could  he  justified  in  making  it  public,  when  there  was 
no  means  of  forming  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  propriety  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  employed.  If  he  was  author- 
ized to  answer  this  call,  he  must  answer  all  similar  ones.  It 
liad  never  been  attempted  to  make  public  the  use  of  this  fund, 
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and  be  (the  President)  greatly  apprehended  the  conseqnenees 
of  such  a  precedent,  for  it  ■would  entirely  defeat  its  purpose. 
It  -was  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  that  BUcb  resourees  should  be 
used,  and  they  must  be  used  in  secret  service,  and  kept  forever 
from  the  public.  "  Wliile  this  law  exists  in  full  force,"  said  the 
President,  "  I  feel  bound,  by  a  high  sense  of  public  policy  and 
duty,  to  observe  its  provisions  and  tlie  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it."  Ab  to  the  papers  referring  to  a  special 
mission  to  England,  be  said,  "no  such  communications,  or 
copies  of  tbem,  are  found  in  tbe  Department  of  State."  The 
papers  relating  to  McLeod  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  rose  to  some  explanations.  Allusion  bad  been 
made  to  a  conspiracy ;  if  there  was  one,  be  waa  the  only  con- 
spirator. When  bo  was  subjected  to  a  "  coarse  contradiction," 
in  "  anotlier  place,"  be  bad  made  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  be  had  unexpectedly  come  upon 
the  evidence  which  led  bim  to  make  tbe  charges  which  be  had 
made,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  by  that  evidence.  "With 
regard  to  tbe  special  mission,  Mr.  Webster  had  called  bis  state- 
ment "  another  falsehood,"  but  be  would  show  by  an  extract 
from  tbe  journal  of  the  Committee  for  Poreign  Affairs,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  reference  was  there  made  to 
"  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr,  Gushing 
and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,"  and  that 
tbe  question  of  an  appropriation  for  tbe  salary  and  outfit  of  tbe 
minister  was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  defeated. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  such  an  application  was  made  and 
defeated  in  committee,  but  be  bad  no  recollection  of  any 
letter  or  written  communication.  He  never  supposed  there 
was  any  secrecy  or  any  treason  in  tbe  matter,  or  any  thing 
more  than  an  ordinary  application  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  that  he  had  supposed  that  so  important 
a  communication  had  been  in  writing,  and  waa  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  find  the  letter.  He  reiterated  his  charges  with 
r^ard  to  the  McLeod  affair,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Crittenden's, 
explanation  of  his  agency  in  the  matter,  and  his  statement  that 
he  acted  with  tbe  full  sanction  of  the  President,  did  not  alter 
tbe  case,     Mr,  Webster  was  the  prime  mover.     Mr.  Harrison 
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had  eaid,  at  his  inauguration,  that  he  was  not  well  infonned 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  he  mast 
have  deferred  greatly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  all  these 
matters.  All  his  charges  were  true  and  susceptible  of  proof. 
They  were ;  1.  That  Mr,  Webster  had  taken  into  his  possession 
the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  in  foreign  intercourse,  a  thing 
never  done  before  or  since.  3.  He  had  used  a  portion  of  this 
fund  to  corrupt  party  presses.  3.  He  had  left  ofBee  indebted 
to  that  fund,  and  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  settlement  for 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Department  of  State.  iTr,  Inger- 
so!l  said,  that  he  should  make  no  further  movement  in  this 
matter— that  duty  belonged  to  others — he  simply  affirmed  that 
his  charges  were  true  and  capable  of  proof. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  arose  and  said,  that  a  member  of  that  House 
had  assailed  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  man  in  high  offi- 
cial station,  and  waa  bound  to  substantiate  his  charges.  This 
he  had  not  done,  but  had  brought  forward  additional  accusa- 
tions, which  lie  had  also  failed  to  substantiate.  He  (Mr.  King) 
was  authorized  to  say  that  not  one  cent  had  been  disbursed 
from  this  contingent  fund  without  the  written  sanction  of  the 
President — that  not  one  doUar  had  been  paid  to  any  connec- 
tion, or  personal  or  political  friend  of  Mr.  "Webster.  Por  all 
that  had  been  expended,  very  reaaonable  and  proper  objects 
might  readily  be  supposed,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time.  The  secret  organizations  on  the  Canada  border 
required  attention.  Confidential  stents  were  needed  in  Maine. 
Another  matter  requiring  the  employment  of  this  fund  he  had 
special  occasion  to  know  of,  having  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
it  as  a  representative  from  the  part  of  the  country  concerned. 
He  could  not  even  now  speak  more  fully  of  it,  but  it  was 
"  mnch  connected  with  the  peace  of  one  part  of  the  United 
States."  Gentlemen  had  voted  for  Mr.  IngersolPs  resolutions, 
who,  if  they  had  known  what  he  knew,  "  would  sooner  have 
put  their  heads  into  the  fire  than  to  have  joined  in  any  vote 
derogatory  to  the  honor  and  character  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  resolution,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  President's   message   was  received   in    the 
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House,  was  larought  up  in  the  Senate,  requesting  the  President 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  all  payments  made  since  1825  from 
the  fund  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  bo 
far  as  such  information  miglit  not  involve  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  foreign  power.  While  this  resolution  was  pend- 
ing, Mr,  "Webster  said : 

"I  have  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  remarks  tfl  make  on  the  President's 
message  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives,  call- 
ing for  an  account  of  the  disbursements  during  the  period  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  out  of  the  fimd  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  entirely  approve  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  President  has 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
has  done  without  the  violation  of  law  and  of  his  own.  duty.  Sir,  as  I 
know  that  not  a  doJlar  was  disbursed  from  that  fand  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  and.  as  I  am  conscious  that  every  disbursement  was  made 
for  a  proper  and  necessary  public  purpose,  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should 
dedre  the  publication  of  the  papers,  in  order  that  everybody  might  see 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  show.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  so  little  con- 
cernment to  me  (and,  I  presume,  it  is  of  as  little  to  the  late  President) 
that  I  certainly  could  not  wish  to  see  an  important  principle  and  an  im- 
portant law  violated  and  broken  for  any  personal  convenience  in  that 
respect.  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  country  will  suspect  either 
President  Tyier  or  me,  acting  under  his  authority,  of  any  thing  improper 
in  the  disbursement  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  ease 
in  which  the  law  reposes  confidence  in  the  President,  and  gives  him  dis- 
cretion as  to  makiiig  the  expenditure  public:  Sir,  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  a  department,  acting  under  his  authority, 
must  think  but  poorly  of  his  own  reputation  and  standing  with  the 
country  if  he  is  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  having  violated  his  duty 
and  his  oath  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  I  will  add  that,  a  person 
who  entertains  such  a  suspicion,  without  reason,  of  any  public  man,  may 
himself  be  well  suspected  of  having  held  no  very  complimentary  dialogue 
with  himself. 

"  Sir,  we  all  Jinow  that  the  hea<l  of  a  department  cannot  touch  a 
dollar  of  this  fund  except  with  the  President's  sanction.  The  whole 
power  and  the  whole  responsibility  are  with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  states  this  so  fully  and  clearly  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  I  win  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  expenditure,  improper  in  itself, 
or  improi)er  in  its  amount,  was  made,  to  my  judgment,  knowledge,  or 
belief  And  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  things  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys,  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact,  and  particular. 

"And  I  here  say,  sir,  that  all  declarations,  averments,  statements,  or 
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inBinuationa,  made  anywhere  or  by  anybody,  which  impute  perrersion, 
misapplication,  or  waste  of  the  public  funds,  committed  hj  me  while 
Secretary  of  State,  are  utterly  groundless  and  untrue.  And  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  remark,  the  bearing  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country, 

"  Whoever  charges  me  with  having  misapplied  or  wasted  the  public 
funds,  while  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  either  seen  the  papcra,  or  has 
in  some  other  way  obtained  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  be  has  not.  If 
he  has  seen  no  papers,  and  has  no  knowledge,  then  his  imputations  are 
purely  wanton  and  slanderous.  If  he  has  seen  the  papers,  or  has  any 
knowledge,  thea  he  would  be  sure  to  state  what  he  knows,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  to  sustain  him  in  his  charge.  Silence,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  conclusive  that  he  knows  nothing,  because  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation of  secrecy,  and,  in  absence  of  all  other  proof,  ho  would  of  course 
tell  all  be  knew,  if  he  knew  any  thing  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
bear  him  out.  The  charge,  therefore,  was  either  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  any  facts  te  support  it,  or  else  with  the  knowledge  that  the  facts 
which  do  esist  would,  if  made  known,  entirely  disprove  it." 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  tiioJi  proposed  to  withdraw 
it,  but  objection  was  made  by  Mr,  Weatcott,  of  Florida,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

'■  The  Senate,  it  is  projMJSed,  shab.  ask  the  President  as  to  how  the 
secret  service  fund,  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  spent.  The  Senator 
who  offered  this  resolution,  I  am  satisfied,  has  no  idea  that  any  impro- 
priety has  occurred  as  to  its  disbursement.  1  am  convinced  be  believes, 
as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  do,  nay,  as  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
say,  that  the  imputations  made  against  the  late  President  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  fund 
improperly,  while  the  latter  vras  Secretary  of  State,  are  slanders  of  the 
silliest  and  most  pitiful  cbaiactcr.  Sir,  I  will  not,  as  a  Senator,  by  any 
vote  of  mine,  permit  any  such  fugacious  sc4ndal  against  any  high  execu- 
tive officer  of  my  country,  of  any  political  party,  and  especially  against  a 
citizen  who  stands  as  high  before  the  world  as  does  the  Senator  assailed, 
and  of  whose  reputation  and  fame  abroad  (opposed  as  I  am  to  him  in 
political  opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  party  contest)  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, feel  proud ;  I  say  I  will  not  consent  that  such  gossip  shall  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  cal!  upon  the  President,  or  any  action  whatever  of  this  Chamber, 

"  I  wiU  not  dignify  such  unworthy  accusations  by  any  notice  of  them 
whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  my  desire  that  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  voted  down  by  the  Senate,  to  giand  as  a  precedent.  He  said 
that  be  especially  desired  that  President  Polk,  and  all  future  Presidents, 
may  be  assured  that,  as  to  the  disbursement  of  this  fiind,  the  Executive 
acts  upon  its  own  responsibiUty.  and  is  not  to  be  called  to  an  account;  other- 
wise, the  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  dirty  trap.     Sir,  it  is  a  pretty  busi- 
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ness  if  we  cannot  repoae  sufficient  confidence  in  our  Chief  Magistjrate— one 
who  is  elevated  to  the  highest  station  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these 
States  by  their  free  suffrages — to  intrust  him  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  country  in  this  mode. 
I  feel  humbled  that  I  shoulii  be  impelled,  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty,  to  make  these  observations.  I  regaid  the  feir  fame  of  our  diatin- 
guislied  public  men  as  the  property  of  the  country ;  we  have  received  a 
rich  heritage  ftom  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  any  man  who  unjustly 
and  causelessly  assails  the  reputation  of  such  Americana  is  no  true  friend 
of  the  people  or  their  institutions. 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  important  that  the  executive  tiranch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  satisfied  that  full  confidence  is  and  will  be  reposed  in  it, 
as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  this  fund  may  be  disbursed— as  to  the  dis- 
cretion which  will  bo  exercised;  and  that  it  will  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  from  scandalous  imputations,  so  easily  made  in 
regard  to  it;  and  that  it  raa.jiu)tl>e  deterred  from,  its  jvdidous  andpaMotie 
ute  ^  (my  apprehendona  of  popular  su^inim  improperly  excited,  or  popular 
clamor  gotten,  up  for  other  than  patriotic  ^gecU. 

"  The  distinction  which  the  resolution  makes  between  the  disclosure 
oiforeigTiers^  names  and  the  names  of  citiieni  employed  as  agents,  I  regard 
as  untenable.  All  should  be  protected  from  esposure,  or  else  w^e  may  not 
procure  the  information  they  disclose,  or  obtain  the  services  they  render. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  the  general  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  can  safely  vouch 
that  no  knowledge  was  had  by  the  distinguished  an4  worthy  function- 
ary now  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  faithful  officer  nest 
to  him,  of  any  disclosure  of  documents  in  their  care,  to  justify  the  call 
proposed.  I  feel  assured  of  this  from  their  high  character.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  rejected  af  once." 

Tlie  resolution  had  but  one  vote  in  its  favor.'  Forty-four 
votes  were  given  against  it. 

On  tlie  37th  of  April  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atiyes  were  suspended,  to  enahle  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said : 

"  When  Mr.  Webster  had  '  in  virulent  terms  assailed  his  truth,'  he  had 
sought  prooia  to  vindicate  himsclfj  and  found  those  which  supported  the 
charges  which  he  afterward  made.  When  the  President  had  declined  to 
submit  those  proofs  to  the  House,  he  had  done  no  more  than  to  repeat  the 
chaiges,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Webster  would  himself  call  for  an  investiga- 

'  Mr.  Tureey.  The  mover  of  the  ficd  with  the  reasons  given  by  President 
resolution,  Mr.  Jarnagin,  voted  against  Polk  in  his  message  against  making  saeh 
it,  cipressing  himself  as  entirely  satis-    disclosures. 
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tion.  He  not  having  done  this,  but  haying,  '  in  opprobrious  language, 
chained  him  (Ingersoll)  with  slsmder,  and  called  upon  him.  to  substantiate 
his  accusations,'  he  would  proceed  to  make  a  statement  of  his  charges  in  full : 

"  1.  Mr.  Webster  had  made  an  unlawful  use  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
This  fund  was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk,  as  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  President,  on  requisirion  from  the 
Secretary,  authorizes  payments  to  be  made  to  him,  and  the  disbursing 
agent  gives  checks  for  the  required  amounts.  The  first  item  in  Mr.  "Web- 
Blet's  account  with  this  fund  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  services  in  the 
McLeod  case.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harrison's  death,  Mr.  "Webster  required  the 
money  to  be  paid  directly  to  him,  and,  in  1841  and  1843,  drew  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  it  was  not  until  July  of  the  latter  year  that  he  got  any 
President's  certificate,  and  then  only  to  the  amount  of  four  tliousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  dollara.  In  the  memoranda  of  payment  there  waa  a 
note  of  five  thousand  dollars  returned  by  Mr.  Webster ;  why  was  this,  if 
the  money  was  drawn  only  for  public  service  i  In  1843  he  took  two  thou- 
sand dollars  more.  Thus  he  had  in  his  hands  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
contrary  to  usage,  and,  if  he  used  it,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act. 

"  3.  He  had  used  this  money  to  corrupt  party  presses.  There  was  a 
letter  from  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  dated  Portland,  August  12, 1843,  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Webster  on  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  '  iy  a  new 
mode  of  approaching,  the  gubjeet,'  after  forty  years  of  diplomacy  had  foiled, 
and  without  which  new  imide  forty  years  more  would  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Webster  is  informed,  in  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  occasion  to 
resort  to  services  and  infiueMM,  in  ord^  to  adjutt  the  tone  and  direelitm  of 
the  PABTT  PBESSEa,  and,  through  them,  of  public  sentiment ;  and  he  sub- 
mits a  claim,  in  blank,  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr,  Smith  also  pre- 
sented a  voucher  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and,  two  years  later,  he 
received  five  hundred  dollars  more. 

"  3.  The  records  show  a  default  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  '  beyond  all  denial  or  question,'  neither  paid  nor  accounted  for  for 
two  years.  There  were  several  letters  from  Mr.  Tyler,  urging  payment, 
and  several  evasive  replies  of  Mr.  Webster,  offermg  excuses  ;  and,  at 
length,  a  peremptory  letter  from  Mr.  Tyler,  threatening  exposure.  Under 
the  fear  of  this  exposure,  he  came  to  a  settlement  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  when  he  presented  two  vouchers  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but 
one  of  the  agents  declared  that  he  had  received  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  vonchcr  was  reduced  accordingly,  leaving  the  actual 
default  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Ingersoll  professed  regret  that  this 
exposure  was  forced  from  him,  but  he  had  no  other  alternative  to  justify 
himself," 

The  rules  were  again  euspended  to  allow  M.r.  Ashmun  to 
reply.  His  speech  was  made  up  chiefly  of  personal  observations 
on  Mr,  Ingersoll's  character,  the  only  accuser  and  witness,  he 
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said,  in  this  ease.  Mr.  A<*hinuTi  ^vas  several  times  interrupted 
by  protests  against  liis  personalities,  but,  the  rules  being  in 
suspense,  lie  was  allowed  to  proceed.  The  only  truth  in  all 
Mr.  IngerBoU's  accusations  appeared  to  be  that  an  application 
had  been  made  for  a  special  mission  to  England,  How  did  the 
gentleman  happen  to  know  so  much  about  the  secret  records 
of  the  State  Department  ?  The  President  had  not  felt  author- 
ized to  break  the  seal  of  confidence  at  the  call  of  the  House ; 
but  tins  member  seemed  to  have  been  prowling  clandestinely 
among  the  archives.  He  knew  all  about  this  matter ;  where 
did  he  get  his  information  ?  Mr.  Ashmun  closed  by  reiterat- 
ing that  there  were  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  "Webster. 

Mr.  Schcnck  then  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  ascertain  how  the  seal 
of  confidence  had  been  broken  witli  r^ard  to  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  State  Department,  and  how  Mr.  Ingersoll  had 
obtained  the  information  which  he  claimed  to  have — whether 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others  (and  whose).  Power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers  was  conferred.  An  amendment 
was  oifered,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  second  committee 
of  five  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  charges,  with 
a  view  to  founding  an  impeaclunent  against  Mr.  "Webster,  hav- 
ing power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  books,  and  vouchers. 
The  resolution,  with  the  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  the 
two  committees  appointed. 

While  this  afiair  was  pending  before  the  committees,  Mr. 
"Webster  left  Washington  on  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  following  letter,  written  during  his  absence, 
is  important,  since  it  contains  his  view  of  the  only  possible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  investigation  into  the  expenditures  of 
the  "  secret  service  fund  "  can  properly  be  allowed : 

[to  MR.  ■wniTHBor.] 
(I'rivate.) 

"  Rnem^,  May  2.  Isi6. 

"  My  dkar  Sir  ;  The  accompanying  sheet  espreases  what  appears 
to  me  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  You  will  use  what  is  there  sug- 
gested, in  your  discretion, 
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"  I  should  prefer  remaining  away  from  Washington,  if  I  can,  for  tiie 
present.  And  if  the  committee  appear  to  be  taking  a  just  and  proper 
course,  and  need  no  esplanations  except  such  as  others  can  give,  I  shall 
stay  where  I  am.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  intimated  to  them  that,  if 
any  thing  appears  to  require  explanation  from  me,  I  wOl  present  myself 
immediately. 

"You  will  see  jllr.  Tyler's  letter,  which  is  in  Fletcher's  hands,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  he  quite  ready  to  explain  any  thing  which  may  appear 
to  require  explanation, 

"Although  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  content  itself  with  a 
general  report,  that  nothing  illegal  or  reprehensible  lias  been  done,  yet, 
if  Buch  general  report  cannot  be  full,  honorable,  and  above  all  cavil  or 
question,  then  I  should  prefer  a  publication  of  all  the  papers,  accounts, 
letters,  etc.  Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust  all  these  things  with 
the  public.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  would  be  rather  best  for  me.  But  such 
a  publication  I  cannot  but  think  would  be  injurious  and  disreputable  to 
the  Government, 

"One  other  observation  may  be  important.  As  the  whole  proceeding 
in  such  eases  is  in  confidence,  and  the  expenditures  are  to  be  covered  by 
the  President's  certificate,  there  is  naturally  not  so  much  care  for  regular 
and  formal  vouchers  as  if  an  accoimt  was  to  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  the  Treasury, 

"  I  will  add  only  another  remark.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the 
papers  show  the  President's  sanction  for  every  thing,  then  very  short  work 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  business.  This  is  little  more,  however,  than  I 
have  said  above, 

"  You  can  use  any  of  these  suggestions  as  you  think  proper, 

"  I  go  to  New  Hampshire  this  morning,  expecting  to  be  here  again  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  then  to  hear  from  you, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dak'l  Webster, 

The  following  paper  was  enclosed  in  this  letter,  and  I  be- 
lieve nothing  more  was  submitted  to  the  eomniittee  hj  Mr. 
Webster : 

"  1,  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  aiy  use  was  made  of  what  is  called 
'  secret  service  money '  without  the  sanction  of  the  President, 

"  This,  in  itself,  is  nearly  an  impossibility,  but  still  it  is  the  only 
qnestion,  Tlie  whole  power,  discretion,  and  responsibility  are  vested  by 
statute  law  in  the  President.  What  he  sees  fit  to  sanction,  protects  all 
acting  under  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  heads  of  departments 
would  be  responsible  not  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
President. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  committee  find,  as  it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands 
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they  will  find,  and  aa  tliey  surely  must  find,  that  every  esponditure  was 
sanctioned  hy  the  President,  then  that  fact  should  be  reported,  and  tho 
inquiry  eliould  stop  tliere.  The  manner  of  the  expenditure  cannot  be 
material ;  nor  can  its  objects  be  inquired  into,  because,  to  the  extent 
of  that  fund,  the  discretion  of  the  President  is  absolute.  Beyond  this 
inquiry  the  committee  cannot  go ;  nor,  beyond  this,  could  any  inquiry 
be   made,   unless    the   object   were   to    prove   corruption   in  the   Presi- 

"  2.  If  the  committee  find  that  the  disbureomenta  were  authorized  by 
the  President,  they  ought  not  to  report  facts  or  particulars.  This  whole 
disclosure  must  be  admitted  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  plighted  by  law. 

"It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Polk  suggested,  that,  in  a,  highly  important 
case,  or  a  charge  of  great  and  dangerous  delinquency,  this  feith  may  be 
diaregarded,  in  order  to  bring  high-handed  offenders  to  justice.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  tho  probability  of  any  such 
case.  But,  if  this  be  admitted  to  any  extent,  stUl,  it  is  clear  that,  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  no  law  has  been  broken,  nor  the  authority  of  the 
Pretddent  transcended,  it  becomes  quite  improper  to  make  an  official  dis- 
closure, in  such  case  quit*  unnecessary,  of  the  names  of  individuals  con- 
nected with  secret  transactions. 

"  To  me  such  a  disclosure  would  be  and  couid  be  of  no  personal  detri- 
ment. Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  names  arc  already  published,  having  been 
surreptitiously  obtwued.  But  I  consider  the  honor  of  the  Government 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  have  a  proper  respect,  too,  for  the  rights  of 
individuals." 

The  committees  appointed  to  maite  tliese  investigations  did 
not  report  imtil  tlie  month  of  June.'  The  substance  of  their 
reports  'will  appear  from  the  following  summary  : 

The  last  committee  reported  first,  on  the  9th  of  June,  after 
a  "patient  and  laborious  investigation,"  in  which  they  had  col- 
lected a  "  lai^  masa  of  testimony."  With  reference  to  the  first 
charge,  they  eaid  that  they  found  the  President  had  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  fimd  in  q^uestion,  and  might  keep  it  iu  his 
own  hands,  or  intrust  it  to  agents.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  natural  and  appropriate  agent  for  this  pm^ose,  and  the 
fund  had  always  been  received,  kept,  and  disbursed  by  him, 
under  the  first  Presidenta.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson  it  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  different  agent,  apparently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Tyler  had  testified  that  he  had 
e  voluntarily  from  Virginia  to  vindicate  Mr.  Webster 
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found  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  in  a  very  delicate 
condition,  requiring  the  employment  of  confidential  agents. 
He  considered  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fittest  person  to  em- 
ploy these,  and  he  had  himself  suggested  that  the  fund  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  he  disbursed  hy  Mr.  "Webster,  and  had 
caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  All  the  money 
put  in  his  hands  was  placed  there  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  President,  and  so  much  as  was  necessary  had 
been  disbursed  in  accordance  witli  his  views.  What  was  not 
needed  was  returned  to  Mr.  Stuhbs,  the  ordinary  disbursing 
agent.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  testimony  taken, 
said  the  committee,  "fully  explains  whatever  of  obscure  or 
doubtful  meaning  in  this  letter  "  (that  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Ingersoll),  "  and  removes  every  foundation  for  a  belief, 
or  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  public  money  was  used,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  used,  to  corrupt  the  party  presses."  As  respects 
the  last  charge,  they  said,  when  Mr.  Webster  left  the  State 
Department  there  was  an  apparent  balance  against  him  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  bo  accounted 
for.  There  was  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vouchers, 
and  vouchers  for  one  thousand  dollars  Mr.  Webster  had  as- 
serted were  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  never  obtained.  In  1844,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Stubbs  to  close  his  account  with  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Webster  had  not  yet  obtained  the  vouchers,  and 
he  proposed  to  pay  the  balance,  to  be  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Government  whenever  he  could  present  the  proper  vouchers 
of  payment.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Webster  afterward  obtained  vouchers  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  paid  the  remainder  in  cash,  remitted  in  part  from 
Philadelphia  and  part  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  Pebruaiy, 
1845,  he  had  presented  a  voucher  for  one  thousand  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  that  sum  was  refunded  to  him.  Mr,  Webster  had 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Stubbs  to  collect  and  transmit  his  accounts 
and  vouchers,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  tlireat  of 
exposure.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Webster  was  correct  as  to  the 
lost  vouchers,  there  was  only  forty  dollars  left  unaccounted 
for.  The  committee  deemed  "comment  unnecessary."  "In 
their  opinion  tliere  is  no  proof  in  relation  to  any  of  the  charges, 
to  impeach  Mr.  Webster's  integrity,  or  the  purity  of  his  motives 
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in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office."  This  report  was 
signed  by  Samnel  F.  Vinton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  P.  King, 
and  Seaborn  Jones. 

Mr,  Brincfeerhoff  presented  a  minority  report.  The  money 
had  been  placed  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  lie  said,  at  Mr.  Tyler's 
suggestion,  but  that  suggestion  was  given  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Btnhbs,  which  recommendation  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  "Webster  himself.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
in  his  hands,  altogether,  was  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  returned.  How  thia  five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  employed,  during  the  sis  months 
that  it  was  at  his  disposal,  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Brinckerhoff 
gives  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  letter  in  full,  and  thinks  Mr.  IngersoU's 
conclusion  from  it  inevitable,  but  admits  that  Mr.  Smith  testi- 
fied that  no  part  of  this  money  had  been  paid  to  any  person 
connected  in  any  way  with  tho  party  press.  As  to  the  default, 
there  was  no  evidence,  but  Mr.  "Webster's  word,  that  a  portion 
of  the  vouchers  was  lost,  or  that  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining others.  The  settlement  had  been  delayed  until  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  puhlisliing 
the  accounts,  and,  under  tlie  apprehension  of  the  exposure 
which  would  follow,  he  had  proposed  that  he  be  credited  for 
the  one  thousand  doUai-s  represented  by  tlie  lost  vouchers, 
and  pay  the  rest;  but,  this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  had  paid 
the  whole  balance.  What  was  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
vouchers  left  the  whole  defeolt  at  one  thousand  and  forty 
dollars. 

Both  reports  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Afterward,  a  resolution  originating  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  ordering  that  the  whole  testi- 
mony taken  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  Schenck's  committee  reported  on  the  12th  of  June. 
They  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  as  to  Mr.  IngersoU's  method 
of  obtaining  his  information,  but  spoke  of  the  implication  of 
one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  ofScers  of  the  State  Department 
with  Mr,  Ingersoll,  and  recommended  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  which  they  had  taken.  This  report  was  also  voted  to 
the  table,  and  there  the  whole  matter  rested. 

Nothing  further  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning  what  was 
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done  in  the  eaee  of  McLeod,  or  concerning  Mr,  "Webster's  ap- 
plication of  any  portion  of  the  "  secret  service  fund,"  excepting 
to  explain  the  simple  facts  concerning  the  use  of  money  in 
Maine,  which  was  magnified  into  a  "  corruption  of  the  party 
press."  At  the  time  when  Mr.  "Wehster  tmdertook  to  procure 
the  consent  of  that  State  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  meet  Lord  Ashburton  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  difli- 
eulty,  it  was  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Maine  in  a  light  in  which  they  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  view  it.  The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  State,  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other,  had  become 
almost  powerless  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  scarcely  any 
one  could  touch  without  being  charged  with  a  willingness  to 
abandon  the  just  rights  of  the  State.  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, to  reach  the  intelligence  of  the  people  with  new  argu- 
ments and  views.  For  this  purpose  a  citizen  of  Maine,  whose 
name  was  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  committee 
of  the  House,  acting  under  Mr,  Webster's  direction,  caused  the 
necessary  articles  to  be  written  and  published,  not  in  the  party 
newspapers,  but  in  an  independent  religious  journal,  of  wide 
circulation  among  all  parties.  With  this  object,  a  very  moder- 
ate sum  of  money  was  placed  in  hie  hands  by  Mr.  Webster, 
which  was  duly  expended  and  accounted  for,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  It  is  true  that  this  gentleman  claimed  some 
compensation  for  his  own  services,  which  he  desired  should  be 
fixed  by  Mr.  "Webster,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  his  claim  was 
a  just  one.     I  believe  that  it  was  allowed. 

But  it  is  dne  to  Mr.  Webster's  memory  that  some  notice 
shonld  now  be  taken  of  the  charge  that,  as  a  Senator,  he 
was  "  the  pensioned  agent  of  the  manufacturers "  among  his 
constituents.  This  charge,  originating  in  this  debate  of  1846, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  made  public,  rested  wholly  upon  a 
transaction  which  will  now  be  laid  fully  before  the  reader,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
transaction  which  raises  a  moral  question  that  is  not  of  very 
easy  solution.  That  question  relates  to  pecuniary  gifts  to 
eminent  public  men,  whose  services  to  a  country  necessarily 
debar  them  from  that  care  and  attention,  in  regard  to  their 
private  affairs,  which  men  who  are  not  so  occupied  can  freely 
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devote  to  their  personal  interests.  The  habits  of  expense  of 
the  individual  statesman — whether  he  lives  freely  or  carefnlly 
— ^have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  principle  that  is  involved 
in  such  gifts.  When  once  it  is  conceded  that  the  puhlic  emoln- 
ments  of  office,  applied  to  any  reasonahle  scale  of  living,  are 
grossly  inadequate,  if  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  man,  or  the  demands  whicli  the  usages 
of  society  mate  upon  his  purse,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
justice  will  lead  individuals  to  consider  wliether  those  who  can 
do  so  are  not  bound  to  protect  a  great  puhlie  servant  who  can- 
not, for  any  reason,  suitably  protect  himself.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  a  question  to  be  decided.  It  is,  Whether  such  a  gift, 
presuming  it  to  be  made  with  proper  motives  and  with  honor- 
able purposes,  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  create  any 
bias  in  the  statesman  who  is  to  receive  it,  which  will  cause  hinij 
in  his  capacity  as  a  legislator,  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
individual  donors  from  the  general  interests  of  their  country. 
If  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  such  effect  is  involved,  and  that 
no  such  influence  was  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the 
ground  on  which  an  objection  can  be  made  to  the  transaction 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  1846,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Webster  a  small  annuity,  were  some  of  the  purest 
and  best  men  in  the  community  which  had  long  insisted  upon 
keeping  him  in  public  life.  If  they  erred  in  taking  this  step, 
they,  at  least,  decided  the  question  involved  upon  full  intelli- 
gence, and  with  jnst  consideration.  iNor  do  I  think  that  they 
did  err.  They-  certainly  had  no  other  selfish  purpose  in  view 
than  one  that  was  common  to  all  men  of  all  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests— ^the  purpose  of  sustaining  in  the  public  service  a  states- 
man who  was  preeminently  fitted  to  render  most  important 
services  to  the  whole  country  and  to  mankind.  They  knew  Mr, 
Webster  well.  They  knew  that  no  public  act  of  his  ever  had 
been  or  would  be  influenced  hy  any  narrow  and  merely  local 
considerations,  and  that  no  private  gratitude  could  bind  him  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  class,  whose  interests  might  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufactures,  his  opinions  and  his  position  before  the  country 
had  long  been  fixed ;  and  his  constituents  were  nmch  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  seek  his  views,  formed  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation  of  the  whole  country,  than  they  were  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  him  their  own.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  well 
knew  that  no  vote  of  Mr.  "Webster's,  in  his  place  in  Congress, 
on  a  public  or  a  private  matter,  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
given  for  a  fee,  a  consideration,  or  a  bribe.  Whether  euch 
practices  existed  in  his  day  or  not,  no  man  could  justly  impute 
such  a  thing  to  him.  He  stood  therefore,  if  any  statesman  ever 
stood  in  such  a  position,  in  no  danger  of  being  improperly  in- 
fluenced by  a  gift  which  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  declining 
yeai-s,  which  proceeded  from  the  generosity  of  private  friends, 
and  in  which  were  represented  as  many  persons  who  were  not 
as  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Massachusetts,  that  could  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  Congress.  The  following  is  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity  : 

[MB.    DAVID    BE  ABB   TO   MR.   WEBBTEB,] 

"  BOSTOH,  21st  March,  1S46. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inforui  you  that  there  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  Massachusctta  HospitaJ  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  special 
contract,  the  sum  of  thirty-Beven  thousand  dollars. 

"Tour  friends,  whose  names  are  enclosed,  have  placed  this  sum  therefor 
your  benefit,  to  constitute  a  fund  under  the  siipervision  of  Messrs.  William 
Amory,  Ignatius  Saigeot  and  David  Soars  Jr  The  income  will  be  sub- 
ject to  your  order  semi  am  lallj  and  when  not  called  for,  will  be  added 
to  the  principal  to  increase  the  mcome  appropriated  to  your  use.'  This 
fund  has  been  created  freely  and  cheerfully  by  ^  our  fiicnds,  in  evidence  of 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  valuabli-  services  you  have  rendered  to  your 
whole  country.  They  have  done  it  without  your  anction  or  knowledge, 
and  with  some  reason  to  imagine  th  it  their  purpose  might  not  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  jou  But  thcv  have  been  moved  m  this  matter  by  no 
common  feelings 

"Government  grants  nothing  hevond  the  sahr\  of  office  for  services 
rendered,  and  a  consequence  is  that  our  ablest  statesmen,  on  their  retire- 
ment from  the  highest  po^itioni  ire  Iroquently  obliged  to  return  to  the 
labors  of  their  early  life  and  our  venerable  judge**  even  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation  after  years  of  toil  are  left  in  their  old  age  poor  and 
unprovided  for.  Tour  fhends  in  Boston  desirous,  in  jour  particular 
case,  to  ward  off  these  eviH  and  furnish  von  with  a  supply  for  your  future 
wants,  have  determmed  to  ihow  on  their  pwt  at  kast,  a  decided  prefer- 

'  The  ineorne  never  exceeded  the  aum 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars 
in  any  one  year.    It  was  ordinarily  nine 
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cnce  for  a  permanent  provision,  £iEd  to  offer  yon,  in  this  way,  a  prop  to 
sustain  you  hereafter. 

"  They  are  now  numerous  and  strong,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
same  who,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  have  rallied  round  you,  with  minds 
firm  and  active,  and  with  hearts  warm  and  grateful.  But  time  will  do  its 
work  on  all  of  us,  and  when  increasing  age  shall  have  rendered  labor  irk- 
Bome  to  you,  and  growing  inflrmitiea  call  for  repose,  where  may  then 
lie  yotir  friends  1  Most  of  them  probably  in  their  graves,  and  the  few 
that  remain  without  tie  influence,  and  perhaps  without  the  ability,  to 
serve  you. 

"  These  considerations  have  been  conclusive  with  the  gentlemen  who 
act  with  us.  All  have  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  do  now  what  they  might 
not  be  able  to  do  hereafter. 

"  In  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  respeetfiiliy  to  offer  to 
you  the  above  annuity  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  hoping  that, 
if  it  be  not  desirable  at  present,  it  may  hereafter  tend  to  the  comfort  of 
your  advancing  years,  and  serve  to  recall  to  your  mind  this  last  united 
effort  of  your  ftlends  whose  hearts  were  with  yon,  and  who  were  anxious, 
while  they  had  the  power,  honorably  and  truly  to  assist  and  serve  you. 
"  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

"  Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"  Datid  Seaks.' 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfield,  Massachusetts." 


[Ml 

"  Wabhibctos,  March  SB,  1&16. 

"  Hon.  David  Seaes, 

"  SiB :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  21st 
instant. 

"  The  kindness  manifested  by  the  transaction,  information  of  which 
you  communicate,  is  of  too  important  and  grave  a  character  to  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  forms  in  which  a  sense  of  ordinary  obligations  is  usually  ex- 
pressed. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  how  entirely  unworthy  my  public  services  have 
been  of  so  unusual  and  munificent  a  memorial. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  been  in  public  life  many  years,  to  the  no  small 
neglect  of  my  profession  and  prejudice  of  my  private  affairs.     I  hope  that, 

'   List  of  Dames  referred  to  in  the  tins,  Jr.,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  George 

above  letter ;  W.   Ljman,   G.   C.  Shatlnek,  John  D. 

David  Sears,  William  Appleton,  Na-  Williams,  Tbomas  Lamb,  Samuel  Law- 

thttn  Applelon,  John  Wells,   David   S.  renee,  Edtrard  H.Robbins,  W.W.Stone, 

Brown,   Samuot   Applaton,   Robert    G.  Tbomas  B.  Cords,  John  C.  Gray,  Ozlas 

Shaw,  J.  Chickerfng,  W.  P.  Winchester,  Goodwin,  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  Ebenezer 

Horace  Gray,  FranoiB  C.  Lowell,  WiU  Smith,  A.  Bmney,  C.  W.  Cartwright,  Ben- 

liam  Amory,  Franklin  Dciter,  John  E.  jamin  Loring,  Ehen  Chadwick,  J,  W.Ed- 

Thayer,  John  A.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincj,  manda,  Henry  Cabot,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Thomas  H.  Per-  Ignatius  Sargenl,  William  H.  Prcecott. 
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on.  aoDie  oecaaiona,  I  have  done  good,  and  that,  on  others,  I  may  have 
averted  evil.  Bat,  for  alt  I  have  done,  and  for  much  more,  if  I  could 
have  accomplished  more,  I  have  found,  and  shoiild  have  found,  abundant 
reward  in  the  evidences  of  respect,  confidence,  and  kindness  already  re- 
ceived from  political  and  private  friends. 

"  When  I  have  returned  home,  after  long-continued  and  exhausting 
labors,  I  have  foi^tten,  amidst  the  cordial  greetings  of  those  whom  I 
moat  respect  and  honor,  all  the  inconveniences,  toils,  and  losses,  connected 
with  public  life. 

"  The  contribution  which  you  now  make  known  to  me  must  be  placed 
entirely  to  the  account  of  the  fiiendship  and  generosity  of  yourself  and 
the  other  gentlemen, 

"  Espressions  of  thanks,  however  warm  and  earnest,  would,  in  a  case 
like  this,  be  feeble.  I  must  rest,  therefore,  in  the  persuasion  that  all  who 
have  borne  a  part  in  this  transaction  will  believe  that  it  haa  deeply  and 
profoundly  impressed  me  with  the  sentiments  and  emotions  justly  belong- 
ing to  the  occasion. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  personal  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  etc., 

"  Daniel  Webstbb." 

The  speeehee  made  by  Mr,  Webeter,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, on  tbe  tariff,  will  always  stand  ae  the  best  refutation  that 
could  be  giyen  to  the  charge  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  certain  Ifew-England  interests.  The  Administration 
of  President  Polk  had  conceived  and  prepared  a  measure  that 
was  to  work  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
dntiea  on  hnported  merchandise.  Discarding  the  principle 
of  specific  duties,  it  proposed  that  all  duties  should  he  ad 
txdoreTn,,  and  that  duties  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  of  exportation,  Next,  it  so  changed  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  rates  of  duties  as  to  operate  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  interests  of  our  own  labor.  TinaUy,  by  en- 
hancing the  duties  on  raw  materials,  it  tended  to  depress 
the  shipping  interests.  As  a  mere  representative  of  a  certain 
class  of  manufactnrers  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  "Webster  might 
have  been  expected  to  attend  to  those  features  of  the  bill  which 
especially  concerned  them,  and  to  have  left  the  internal  in- 
dustry and  the  external  commerce  of  the  country  at  large  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Put  whoever  will  examine  the  tariff 
speeches  which  he  made  at  this  session  of  Congress,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  opinions  on  the  abstract  questions  of  protection 
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and  free  trade,  will  te  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  snh- 
jects  which  were  dealt  with,  in  which  Mr.  Wehster's  constitu- 
ents had  very  little  concern.  He  will  see  the  whole  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits  of  a  great  country,  with  all  their  inter- 
dependent relatione,  as  then  existing,  grasped,  dissected,  and 
analyzed  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  a  statesman ;  and 
it  will  he  difficult  for  him  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
speeches  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  been  reading  an  argu- 
ment made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  capitalists  in  a  single  State, 
whose  investments  in  some  special  pursuit  were  but  a  fraction 
in  the  great  aggregate  of  national  wealth  and  labor.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  Mr.  Webster  to  make  himself  the  mere 
representative  of  a  locality  or  a  class.  So  universal  was  the 
feeling  that  lie  belonged  to  all  localities  and  to  aU  classes,  that, 
whenever  these  subjects  were  under  discussion,  men,  who  had 
no  personal  or  any  other  claims  upon  liim — men  of  every 
region,  engaged  in  every  tind  of  pursuit,  and  entei'taining 
every  variety  of  opinion — poured  in  upon  him  the  informal 
tion  wliieh  they  supposed  important,  and  which  they  knew 
would  find  its  legitimate  influence  when  digested  by  his  in- 
tellect.' 

Tlie  special  influence  exercised  by  him,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  tariff  of  1846,  consisted  in  saving  the  Government  from  the 
perpetration  of  a  great  blunder.  As  it  eame  from  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  the  bill  contained  a  provision  by  which  the 
importer  or  consignee  of  goods,  who  had  entered  them  with  a 
fraudulent  under-valuation,  could  compel  the  Government  to 
take  and  pay  for  them  at  his  own  valuations,  with  five  per 
centum  in  addition  !  After  a  scorching  exposition  of  this 
extraordinary  scheme,  Mr,  Webster  caused  it  to  be  stricken 
ont.' 

The  reenactment  of  the  "  Sub-Treasury"  was  another  of  the 
measures  of  this  session  which  Mr,  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  dnty 
to  oppose.  Originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1837,  but 
failing  then  and  at  a  snhsequent  session  to  be  adopted,  this 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  funds  became  a  law  in  1840, 

1  the  tariff  of     pending  Tariff  Bill,  whicli,  on  Mr.  Web- 
Btor's  motion,  itas  stricken  out  on  the 
section  of  the    2Bth  of  July. 
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and  was  repealed  in  18il.  Eeing  a  favorite  measure  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  was  now  bronght  forward  again.  Its 
characteristic  principle  was,  that  the  Government  sliould  keep 
its  own  funds  in  its  own  custody  instead  of  depositing  them  in 
banks.  Without  repeating  his  ohjeetions  to  this  measure  on 
account  of  its  effects  on  the  business  of  individuals,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, on  tliis  occasion,  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
embarrassments  it  would  produce  in  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government  itself.' 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  affording  to  Mexico  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  although  he,  like  many  other  public  men  in  this  conn- 
try,  considered  it  a  nieasure  tending  to  produce  war.  The 
letter,  written  to  his  son,  in  March,  1845,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union, 
already  quoted,  shows,  with  precision,  how  he  regarded  this 
matter. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  irar  with  Mexico  was  not 
the  result  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico  on  account  of  our 
having  acquired  Texas,  but  that  it  was  brought  on  by  a  state 
of  hostilities  produced  by  the  course  of  our  Executive  in  taking 
armed  occupation  of  that  country  before  we  had  an  ascertained 
title  to  any  of  it.  and  by  subsequently  advancing  our  forces 
into  a  region  wheye  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
proper  was  not  settled ;  so  that  when  the  President,  by  his 
message  of  May  IJ.,  18i6,  apphed  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
raise  troops  for  th^  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  recite,  in  ^tjie  preamble  of  the  act,  that  "  a  state  of  war 
exists"  between , ^exieo  and  the  United  States.  When  this 
extraordinary  actjigrowing  out  of  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, passed  thi'i  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  13th  of 
May,  Mr.  Wehste  •  was  absent,  and  consequently  hie  vote  was 
not  given  for  or  a;  iinst  the  Mexican  War.  Wlien  ho  left  Wasli- 
ington,  on  one  o.  the  last  days  of  April,  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  The  Presi- 
dent's message,  recommending  to  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  war,  was  read  in  the  two  Houses  on  the  11th 
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of  May,  and  the  act  was  passed  on  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Webster  J  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  again  in  the  Senate  on  the 
14th. 

Wholly  irresponsible  therefore  for  the  war  itself,  his  course 
in  regard  to  it  was  limited  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Administration 
for  condncting  it,  and  many  of  these  opinions  have  a  permanent 
importance.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  action  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  by 
raising  a  provisional  army  to  be  officered  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  calling  into  the  field  the  militia  of  the  States,  Congress 
authorized  tlie  creation  of  a  mongrel  force,  consisting  of  "  vol- 
unteers "  organized  into  regiments  by  the  States,  with  offieera 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  States,  The  sei'vioe  of 
these  regiments  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  when  ten- 
dered, and  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  -with  officers  whose  commissions  werS  derived  from  the 
separate  States.  Properly  speaking,  therei'ore,  they  were  not 
part  of  an  "  army  "  "  raised "  by  Congress,  in  the  sense  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  raise  armies,  nor'  were  they  militia 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  State.,  under  another  of 
the  military  powers  of  the  Constitution.  Mr  Webster  regarded 
this  system  as  mixed,  irregular,  and  ineongr'..ous,  and  said  that 
it  would  be  abundantly  proved  to  be  inconvenient  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  should  be  ended.  But,  among  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  this  system,  one  of  especial 
consequence  relates  to  the  constitutional  p  iwei-s  of  Congress 
in  the  employment  of  troops.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  opposed  and  assisted  .  'i  defeating  a  con- 
scription hill.*  He  now  repeated,  with  gi'eat  emphasis,  the  opin- 
ion that  the  only  compulsory  military  servic'  -  known  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  that  wh  bh  arises  when  the 
militia  of  the  States,  in  its  organized  formsj'is  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
Mon  which  authorizes  its  employment  for  certain  purposes.  In 
some  remarks  which  he  now  made  upon  this  system  of  "  volun- 
teer regiments  "  (on  the  26th  of  May,  1846),  he  said : 

•  Ante,  i.,  138,  139. 
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"  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  tbflt  ther  would  have  acted  Bomewhat  more 
wisely  if  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  true  line  ot  their  poln,T,  as  pie 
scribed  by  the  Constitution.  They  were  authonzed  to  i  iiae  and  support 
armies,  hound  by  no  rule  but  the  discretion  of  Congress  That  was  a 
lai'ge,  and  broad,  and  unqualified  power  Congtes''  wia  ilso  authonzed 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  forth  the  militifl  of  the  Statei — for  the  militia 
was  the  militia  of  the  States— to  reptl  inrasion,  "nippre-is  insurrection,  and 
execute  the  laws.  In  the  present  bill,  and  that  passed  the  other  day,  these 
peraons  were  spoken  of  as  volunteers.  All  were  volunteers  in  the  militia 
proper — all  were  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — unless  it 
were  the  militia  of  the  States,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  service  was 
compulsory — the  obly  compcxbokt  seevicb  under  this  Govermmebt. 
In  his  opinion,  then,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  mili- 
tary forces,  regular  or  provisional,  employed  and  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  officered  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress,  if  these  troops  had  been  called  into 
the  service,  and  the  officers  commissioned  by  Congress  itself,  leaving  them 
just  as  much  volunteers  as  they  now  were.  He  had  hoard  no  objection  to 
that,  except  that  the  practice  in  the  States  had  been,  that  the  volunteers 
selected  their  company  officers,  and  that  by  the  latter  the  field-officers 
were  selected.  That  could  bo  done  just  as  well  in  a  provisional  army, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  Congress,  as  not.  But  there  would  always 
be  considerable  inctDnvenience  in  having  forces  paid  by  the  United  States 
snd  commissioned  by  State  authority.  He  did  not  know  how  fiir  they 
might  be  able  to  go  on  with  that  system,  and  avoid  some  great  inconven- 
iences. The  bill  authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  service  of  citizens 
by  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  companies.  A  brigade  was  to 
consist  of  two  regiments — one  might  be  raised  in  Ohio  and  the  other  in 
Indiana.  The  service  of  these  regiments  is  accepted — ivho  is  to  command 
them  ?  According  to  the  proposed  law,  the  President  was  to  designate  the 
general  officer  out  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  What  did  that  come  to? 
Why,  to  thisr  that  a  brigadier-general  of  Indiana — a  brigadier  only  by 
State  authority — commands  the  Ohio  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  I  It  struck  him  that  a  serious  difficulty  thus  lay  in  their  way. 
The  brigadier  commanding  these  regiments,  thus  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  not  to  come  before  the  Senate.  He  was  not  to  derive  his  au- 
thority from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  could  easUy  fore- 
see that  they  could  not  go  on  long  with  such  a  system  withont  great  hinder- 
ance  and  obstmction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not,  as  he  had  sdd,  his  purpose 
to  offer  any  formal  opposition  to  the  bill.  They  would  grow  wiser  by 
experience;  and  if  the  war  should  last— wliich  God  forbid ! — they  would 
see  the  propriety  of  having  a  provisional  army  for  short  enlistment,  kept 
a  distinct  corps  for  all  purposes  of  promotion  and  organization,  destined 
or  c,\pected  to  be  temporary  and  occasional  in  its  use  and  character,  but, 
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nevertheless,  officered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  [if]  the 
election  of  [bj]  the  soldieTS  and  subordinate  officers  ia  considered  advis- 
iible  [it  can  be  done],  just  as  well  bj  authority  of  this  Government  as  of 
the  States." 

With  respect  to  the  proaecution  of  tlie  war,  Mr.  Webster, 
in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  June,  declared 
his  readiness  to  vote  for  all  needful  supplies  that  might  be 
demanded  by  those  who  were  responaible  for  the  war,  and  gave 
some  important  advice  in  regard  to  what  he  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary  exfienses  attending 
it.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  armies  were  now  invading  Mexico, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  to  march  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  demanded  for  what  obiects 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  him 
that  the  weaker  nation  would  be  subjected  to  a  conquest  by  the 
stronger  one,  if  the  war  was  to  go  on ;  that  her  dismemberment 
would  follow,  and  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  more  tem- 
tory  to  he  annexed  to  the  Union  and  to  embarrass  us  with  new 
questions  concerning  it.  roreseeing  these  results,  and  greatly 
fearing  them,  he  took  this  early  occasion  to  say  that  a  formal, 
solemn  embassy  ought  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  to  invite  her  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  in  the  moan  time  that  hostilities  should  be 
suspended.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  she  was  not  willing  to 
treat,  he  should  then  be  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  expressed  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  neitlier 
England  nor  any  other  European  power  would  interfere  to  aid 
Mexico,  and  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  policy  of 
all  governments  to  have  Mexico  at  peace,  in  a  state  of  active 
industry,  and  increasing  her  resources  and  multiplying  her 
products.  He  felt  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  republic,  but  Mexico 
had  produced  few  or  no  enlightened  public  men  to  guide  her 
counsels,  and  her  people  had  been  a  great  deal  worse  governed 
than  they  were  under  the  viccroyalty. 

During  this  winter  he  finally  felt  it  to  he  necessary  to  make 
an  explicit  answer  to  one  of  the  many  inquiries  which  he  had 
received  from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  respecting  the 
speech  attributed  to  John  Adams  in  the  eulogy  of  August, 
1826.  A  generation  of  men  had  grown  to  manhood,  with  this 
remarkable  piece  of  eloquence  impressed  upon  their  memories 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  speech  recited  by  Mr.  Webster  from 
the  records  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  Certainly  he  had  no 
design  or  expectation  of  producing  such  an  impression.  We 
have  seen  the  circumstances  under  which  the  supposed  speech 
waa  composed.  It  was  like  the  production  of  an  hbtorian  who 
imagines  what  some  great  personage  of  a  former  era  might  have 
said  on  a  critical  occasion,  and  who  expresses  what  he  imagines 
in  the  form  and  with  the  surroundings  of  an  actual  harangue. 
The  dramatic  effect  thus  given  to  his  conception,  by  Hr.  Web- 
ster, was  one  of  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  of  the  arts  of  oratory.  !N"o  one  who  heard  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  ever  supposed  tlie  speech  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Adams  to  be  a  real  one.  But  it  passed  into  the 
school-books  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  and  of  English ;  and, 
although  it  was  generally  in  some  way  credited  to  Mr.  Webster, 
it  became  fixed  in  the  popular  imagination  as  a  i-eal  utterance 
of  the  great  patriot  whose  sentiments  and  action  it  was  designed 
to  embody.  Hence  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster,  to 
solve  a  doubt  which  was  thus  expressed  with  great  naivete  in 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  that  came  to  him,  and  which  hap- 
pens to  have  been  addressed  to  him  from  Auburn  in  the  State 
of  New  Tork,  in  January,  1846 : 

■'  AoaDEs,  CivMi  Oousiv,  H.  Y.,  Januan/ 10,  IMB. 

'■  noNOKED  AND  DE.^.B  Sni :  You  Will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  liliprty  I  take 
(being  personally  a  stranger  to  you)  in  asking  a  question  wliicli  to  your- 
self may  seem  one  of  little  importance, 

"The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  that  part  of  your 
speech  in  commemoration  of  the  lives  and  services  of  Johu  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  beginning  '  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sumve  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote,'  etc.,  aad  closing  with  '  Inde- 
pendence n«w  aad  Indepbkdbncb  pokevbb,'  is  your  own  composition,  or 
whether  it  is  the  ver^  speech  which  John  Adams  gave  when  deliberating 
upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Declaration. 

"I  trust  you  will  not  deem  this  unworthy  of  notice,  when  I  inform  jon 
that,  even  among  our  '  liiierally'  educated  men,  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
division  of  opinion,  many  of  the  '  great '  lawyers  contending  most  strenu- 
ously that  the  said  speech  is  the  veritable  address,  word  for  word,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Adams  when  deliberating  upon  the  Declaration.  Kot  only 
our  lawyers,  hut  merchants  of  the  first  standing,  as  well  as  intelligent 
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mechanics,  entertain  these  views,  while  others  contend  as  strongly  that  it 
is  all  TOUT  composition. 

"  Although  it  will,  undoubtedly,  appear  strange  tu  yourself  how 
language  can  he  thus  differently  understood  by  different  persons,  jet  I 
trust,  for  the  gratification  of  a  large  circle  of  your  warra  friends  and 
admirers,  whose  highest  regard  and  esteem  I  am  requested  to  present 
to  you,  that  you  wDl  condescend  to  answer  the  inquiry  I  niake  in  their 
behalf. 

"  Witli  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

"  I  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  pETEit  J.  Becker." 

"  WisoiscTOs,  January  32,  ISM. 

"Peter  J.  Becker,  Esq., 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  18th  instant.  Its  contents  hardly  surprise  me,  as  I 
have  received  very  many  similar  commnnications. 

"  Your  inquiry  is  easily  answered.  The  Congress  of  the  Kevolution 
sat  with  closed  doors.  Its  proceedings  were  made  known  to  the  puhh'c, 
from  time  to  time,  by  printing  its  journal,  but  the  debates  were  not  pub- 
lished. So  far  as  I  know,  there  ia  not  existing  in  print  or  manuscript  the 
speech,  or  any  part  or  fingment  of  the  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Admns  on 
the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  only  know  froni 
the  testimony  of  his  auditors  that  he  spoke  with  remarkable  ability  and 
characteristic  earnestness. 

"  The  day  after  the  Declaration  was  made,  Mr.  Adams,  in  writing  to 
&  friend,  declared  the  event  one  fit  to  be  celebrated  by  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  And,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  bells 
and  cannon,  he  asked  tlie  occasion.  On  being  reminded  that  it  was 
'  Independence  day,'  he  replied;  'Independence  forever  I'  These  expres- 
sions were  introduced  into  the  speech  ^apposed  to  have  been  made  by 
liim.  For  the  rest  I  must  be  answerable.  The  speech  was  written  by  me. 
in  my  house,  in.  Boston,  the  day  before  the  delivery  of  the  discourse  in 
Fancnil  Hall ;  a  poor  substitute,  I  am  sure,  it  would  appear  to  be,  if  we 
could  now  see  the  speech  actually  made  by  Mr.  Adams  on  tliat  transcend- 
antly  important  occasion. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dak'l  Werstek." 

This  eorrespoTidence  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tieknor,  Tvitli  the 
following  note : 

"WiflinNGTON,  Jaaiuii^iH,  IMB. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Tlie  aeeompaaying  letter  and  copy  of  answer  respect 
a  question  wliich  has  been  a  great  many  times  asked  nie.    I  place  tbem 
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in  jour  hands,  to  serve  if  similar  inquiries  should  happen  to  be  mnde 

"  Ton  see  aU  that  is  publicly  done  here.  As  to  personal  and  domestic 
matters,  we  get  along  pretty  well.  We  have  taken  a  house,  called  ready 
furnished,  about  as  big  as  two  pigeon-boxes,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and 
some  little  space  and  shrubbery  about  it.'  Our  nearest  neighbor  is  very 
quiet.  It  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  on  Sunday 
is  all  that  we  hear  from  it. 

"  My  health  is  cscellent.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  think  how  well 
I  am,  and  how  little  abatement  I  feel  of  the  disposition  for  occupation. 
My  affairs  in  court  are  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  at  any  time  of  my 
life.  Bnt,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  these,  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  place,  so  far  as  attention  to  the  business 
before  it  is  regarded ;  second,  if  I  should  have  leisure,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  would  gladly  bestow  thought  and  time  upon,  of  more  per- 
manent interest  than  the  temporary  politits  of  the  day.' 

"  I  pray  you  make  Mrs.  Webster's  and  my  own  kindest  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter, 

"  Tours  always  cordially, 

"  Dab'l  Wbbbtek. 

"  Mr.  Ticknor." 


•'Jfnr(A2a,184fi. 

"  Mt  deak  Sin :  Here  comea  another.'  I  cannot  possibly  answer  all 
these,  one  after  another.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the  correspondence 
with  the  Auburn  man  which  I  sent  to  you  ;  and,  if  that  would  be  well, 
how  and  where  ? 

"  My  wife  has  written  to  friends  in  New  York  to  look  out  a  little  for 
you,  bnt  she  is  now  so  little  of  a  New-York  woman,  she  can  give  no  advice 
herself. 

"  I  am  just  opening  the  British  newspapers.  It  would  seem  that  Old 
England  wiU  not  get  in  a  pamon,  do  all  we  can.  Some  people  here  tliink 
her  conduct  very  provoking.  They  are  offended  that  she  does  not  show 
A  proper  resentment ;  and  that  such  glorious  flights  of  indignant  eloquence 
are  all  lost  upon  her.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 


"  New  Tohk,  October  13,  IMfl. 
"Mt  dear  Sib:  On  leaving  Vienna  last  winter,  I  had  tlie  gratifica- 
tion of  receiring  from  Prince  Metternich  a  fine  proof  impression  of  a 

'   This  was  the  house  in  wHoli  he  had  long  entertained,  of  writing  a  Ilia- 

rcsided   through    Mr.  Jiihnore's   presi-  tory  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Ad- 

dencT.  ministration  of  Washington. 

'This  alluilos  to  a  purpose,  which  ho  '  From  Bangor,  Maine. 
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recent  engraving  of  lumeelf,  giving  bis  features  and  expression  witli  sin- 
gular fidelity.  With  his  own  autograph  and  signature  he  addressed  it  to 
yourself,  and  requested  me  to  present  it,  in  his  behalf,  on  my  return  to 
America. 

"  I  feel  under  deep  obligation  to  his  Highness,  not  only  for  much  per- 
sonal kindness  reeeived  at  his  bands,  but  particularly  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  thus  afforded  mc  of  showing  how  highly  your  flattering  letters 
of  introduction  arc  appreciated  in  Europe,  May  I,  then,  hope  that  tliis 
engraying  may  be  allowed  a  place  at  Marahfield,  and  that,  as  a  token  of 
regard  from  the  eminent  and  venerable  man  occupying  a  position  so  im- 
portant in  one  hemisphere,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  him  who 
fills  so  wide  a  apace  in  the  other  S 

"  WitL.  kind  regards  to  Mrs,  Webster,  in  which  Mrs.  Euggles  and  my 
daughter  beg  to  unite, 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  your  obliged  fnend, 

"  Samdel  B.  BuaaLES. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
1846-1847. 

PTTBLIO   BAMQTTET  IN   PHn..iDELPHIA — SPEECH  ON  THE  OREGON  CON- 

TEOVEEST    AND    THE    MEXICAN    WAR INTRODTTCTION     OF     THE 

"  WH^MOT     PKOVIBO  " HOW    TREATED     BT    MK.    WEB9TEK OP- 
POSES  ALL  ACQmsrriONS   OF   NEW  TERRITORY COURSE   OF  THE 

"  NORTHERN     DEMOCRACY  " — -VISIT     TO     THE     SOTTIH MEDICAL 

OPINION   ON   HIS   CATARRH. 

IN  December,  1846,  there  occurred  another  of  those  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  were 
more  frequently  tendered  to  Mr.  Webster  than  to  any  other 
public  man  of  his  time.  The  merchants  of  Philadelpliia,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  invited  him  to  a  puhHc  dinner,  as  a 
mark  of  their  friendly  regard  and  their  admiration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country.     In  their  invitation,  they  said  : 

"  Nearly  all  who  offer  this  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  huainess, 
removed  from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  though  deeply  interested 
and  affected  in  all  their  reia,tiona  by  the  action  and  agitation  of  party. 
With  these  your  name  Iiaa  long  been  associated  as  one  of  those  whose 
advice,  whether  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whether  successfully  ex- 
erted or  not,  were  always  directed  toward  the  adyancement  of  their  inter- 
ests and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity.  They  offer  to  you  this  token 
of  respect,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem,  but  as  a  mark  of 
sincere  and  grateful  feeling. 

"  But,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  peculiarly  their  own  interests.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Republic,  they  desire  in,  this  way  to  express  their  appro- 
bation and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  have  multiplied  and  strengthened 
our  ties  with  the  family  of  nations  ;  that  have  increased  and  made  more 
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Stable,  as  well  as  intimutc,  our  own  national  sympatMes,  and  ivliich,  ty 
extending  your  reputation,  have  given  credit  and  fame  to  your  country. 

"  None  cherish  mfh  more  interest  these,  the  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  than  those  who  now  tender  this  token  of  their  esteem." 

It  was  not  convenient,  however,  for  Mr.  Webster  to  accept 
this  invitation  until  the  2d  of  Decemher.  On  that  day  the 
festival  took  place,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  being  in  the  chair. 
If  these  compliments  had  in  their  day  any  alloy  of  a  political 
purpose  less  pure  than  the  language  and  sentiments  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  now  have, 
■when  reproduced,  a  voice  as  of  history  speaking  the  words  of 
trnth  and  soberness.  Of  what  other  contemporary  statesman 
could  any  citizen  of  another  State  have  spoken  as  the  cliair- 
man  on  this  occasion  spoke  of  Mr,  "Webster !  And  of  whom 
could  this  have  been  paid,  in  words  that  so  trnly  anticipate  the 
judgments  of  another  age  ?  Among  all  the  complimentary 
addresses  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  the  object,  I  know  of 
none  more  gi'aeeful,  simple,  and  national  than  this  of  Mr. 
Ercck : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  the  great 
estflcm  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  illustrioas  guest  whom  wo  are 
assembled  to  welcome.  It  is  cause  for  felicitation  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  him,  with 
earnest  attention,  in  his  high  TOcatioBS  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  the 
Cahinet ;  and  have  always  seen  hun  there  exercising  hia  great  talents  for 
the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  Republic.  And  we,  in  common  with 
the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  comforter ;  and  more  than 
once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security,  and  prosperity. 

"In  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
conrageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  abUity,  has 
carried  out,  as  far  as  his  agency  could  prevail,  the  true  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

"For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much,  and  we  open 
oni  gratefol  hearts  to  him  in  thanks ;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelings  of  pro- 
found respect  and  warm  affection,  that  we  are  rejoiced  at  his  presence 
here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends — his  faithful  Philadelphia  friends  and 


The  speech  which  followed  from  Mr.  "Webster  was,  like  all 
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his  efforts  in  public,  a  speech  full  of  instniction ;  for,  at  all 
times,  whenever  he  said  any  thing  in  public,  it  was  with  "  the 
same  high  power  of  reason,  instant  in  every  one  to  explore  and 
display  some  truth." '  lie  spoke  on  thia  occasion,  as  was  his 
cnetom,  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  time  :  the  late  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  and  the  existing  Mexican  War  being 
two  of  the  chief  topics.  In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  our 
Government  to  arbitrate  the  Oregon  dispute,  because  the  Presi- 
dent "  did  not  beheve  tlie  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration,"  he  said  that  every  question 
of  boundary  is  a  question  of  territory,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
arbitrate  leads  directly  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  and  to  a  resort  to  the  sword : 

''  Do  not  all  perceive  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  onlj  to  establish 
the  tight  of  the  strongest !  that  they  ■withdraw  public  questions  between 
nations  from  all  the  jurisdiction  of  justice,  and  all  the  authority  of  right, 
from  the  control  of  enlightened  opinion,  and  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  decision  of  die  longest  sword?  I 
do  not  think  this  correspondence  has  raised  the  character  of  the  United 
States  in  the  estimation  of  tie  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  doea  not  partake 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  at  war  with  that  spirit,  as  much  as  it 
is  at  war  with  all  onr  own  history  iixim  1789  to  the  present  day.  The  sense 
of  modem  times,  the  law  of  humanity,  the  honor  of  civilized  states,  and 
the  authority  of  religion,  all  require  that  controversies  of  thia  sort,  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

"  And,  now  that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and 
maintdn  our  own  rights,  I  wish  that  there  should  be  as  little  doubt  of  our 
justice  and  moderation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  then  so  far 
developed  that  conquests  and  new  acquisitions  of  territory 
might  he  anticipated,  he  thought  proper  to  give  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had  been  brought  about. 
Intent  always  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  watch- 
ing with  ceaseless  vigilance  every  thing  that  tended  to  its 
infraction,  he  now  stated,  with  his  usual  precision,  in  what 
respect  the  Executive  had  encroached  upon  the  prerogative  of 
Congress,  Having  shown  that  the  Executive  order,  advancing 
the  army  to  the  Eio  Grande,  was  a  step  naturally,  if  not  neces- 
^  Rufus  Choate.    Ealogy  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  July  21,  1853. 
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sarily,  tending  to  provote  hostilities,  and  to  produce  a  war,  he 
pronouneed  it  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
against  the  just  limitations  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  a  dangerous  precedent.  What  was  the 
value,  he  asked,  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  power  but 
Congress  can  declare  war,  if  the  President  of  his  own  authority 
may  make  such  military  movements  as  must  bring  on  war  3 

He  held  that  any  thing  tending  directly  or  naturally  to  pro- 
duce war  should  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
"With  r^pect  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  May  11th,  wiiieh 
asserted  that  "  war  exists  between  the  TTnited  States  and 
Mexico,"  he  said  that  this  was  an  assertion  of  a  fact,  No  war 
having  been  declared  by  Congress,  this  act  undertook  to  create 
a  fact ;  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislative  body.  He 
presumed  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  enable  the  President  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  its  limits.  A  war  of  invasion, 
of  conquests,  the  establishment  of  provinces,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  new  worids  to  the  United  States,  which  now  seemed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Executive,  he  did  not  believe  had  been 
intentionally  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

The  speech  at  the  Philadelphia  dinner  also  contains  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  which  was  drawn  forth  by  the  previous  "  vetoes "  of 
President  Polk,  of  several  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments. It  embraces,  too,  a  full  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariifs,  and  then' 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  labor,  which  he  always  sought,  as  a 
legislator,  to  regard  before  the  interests  of  capital.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1846,  Kr.  Webster  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  only  important  questions  before  Congress,  during  this 
session,  related  to  the  Mexican  War ;  and,  in  these,  so  far  as 
they  concerned  mere  details,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part. 
He  did,  however,  interest  himself  to  see  tliat  justice  was  done 
to  the  chaplains  proposed  to  be  appointed  for  the  army;  and 
to  the  soldiers,  in  respect  to  the  land  bounties  that  were  to  be 
offered  to  encourage  enlistments.    When  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
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General  Taylor  -was  proposed  in  tlie  following  Feliruary,  hav- 
ing, as  Mr.  "Wetster  expressed  it,  "  a  sting  in  it,"  lie  caused 
the  sting  to  be  removed,  and  the  vote  to  stand  aa  a  single 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  Congress,'  Beyond  this  lie  did  not 
interfere  in  regard  to  measures  relating  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  but  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  it  became 
necessary  to  act  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  he  took  a  very  decided  attitude,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  proved  by  all  that  has  since  oc- 
curred. 

On  the  let  of  Februaiy,  1847,  while  a  bill,  to  appropriate 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred  in  ending  the  war,  was  before  the  House 
of  Ilepresentatives,  Mr,  "Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
that  body,  introduced  the  amendment  which  has  since  home 
liis  name,  and  which  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory that  might  thereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to, 
the  United  States.  The  principle  of  this  famous  "  Wilmot 
Proviso "  was,  of  course,  one  that  commended  itself  to  every 
representative  of  a  ^Northern  constituency ;  but,  the  wisdom 
of  acquiring  territory  at  aE,  trusting  to  the  chances  of  estab- 
lishing this  restriction,  obviously  admitted  of  tlie  most  serious 
question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Texas  was  already  in 
the  Union,  under  a  compact  which  admitted  of  the  fonnation 
of  four  new  slave  States  out  of  her  vast  territory ;  that  she  so 
came  in  by  the  votes  of  Northern  Senators  and  representatives ; 
and  that  there  was  little  prospect,  after  this  concession,  that 
Southern  men  of  any  party  would  consent,  in  future  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  to  have  what  was  regarded  as  a  work  of 
inequality  af&xed  to  their  relation  to  new  regions  lying  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  section  of  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Webster, 
as  has  .been  already  seen,  all  these  projects  of  enlarging  the 
area  of  the  Union,  involving,  as  they  necessarily  did,  tlie  sec- 
tional question  of  slavery,  were  exceedingly  objectionable ;  and, 
after  what  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Texas,  lie  had  no  faith  in 
a  policy  which  proposed  to  risk  the  consequences  of  acquiring 
more  territory,  along  with   the   doubtful  prospect  of  laying 

'  The  "  sling"  was  emTjraced  in  a  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  eon- 
pnniiso,  which  eseepted  one  of  General  strued  into  an  approbation  of  tho  terms 
Taylor's   acts,  in  these  words  ;   "  That    of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey," 
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upon  it,  before  or  after  it  had  been  obtained,  the  restriction  of 
the  "  Wilmot  ProTiso."  As  in  the  case  of  Texas,  he  now  sought 
i^ain  to  eloae  the  door  against  these  (questions,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  He  therefore, 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
■viso "  into  the  House,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate  two 
resolutions,  in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  her  dismemberment,  and  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace  on  a  liberal  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
and  with  a  just  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  either  country 
having  claims  against  the  other.' 

But  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  then  holding  as  a 
party  the  conti'ol  of  public  measures,  was  iixed.  The  two 
divisions  of  that  party  concurred  in  the  determination  to  have 
more  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  from  Mexico,  and  to 
be  wrested  fi-om  her  by  the  treaty  wliich  it  was  foreseen  she 
could  be  compelled  to  mate. 

Many  of  tlie  "  Northern  Democracy,"  so  called  in  the  po- 
litical designations  of  the  time,  were  for  acquiring  this  territory, 
under  the  "  AVUniot  Proviso,"  if  they  could,  but,  at  all  events, 
for  aei^uiring  it ;  the  "  Southern  Democracy "  were  opposed 
to  the  proviso,  and  were  determined  to  have  the  territory  with- 
out it,  assuming  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  framed  into  slave 
States.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  Three- 
million  Bill  was  betbre  the  Senate,  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  similar  iu  tenor  to  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  disclaiming  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  was 
voted  down  by  the  Democratic  Senators  against  the  votes  of 
twenty-four  "Whig  members,  representing  both  SouthCTn  and 
Northern  States.  Thereupon,  Mr.  "Webster,  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Berrien's  resolution, 
J  himself  as  follows  ; 


"But  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  pause,  I  am.  arrested  by  occurrences  of 
this  night,  which,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  alarm.  They  are  ominous,  por- 
tentous,   Yotes  which  have  heea  just  paaaed  by  majorities  here  cannot 
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fail  to  awaken  public  attention.  Every  patriotic  American,  every  man 
wlio  wishes  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  ought  to  ponder  them  well.  I 
heard,  sir,  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  and  with  a  great  part 
of  hia  remarks  1  agreed ;  I  thought  they  must  lead  to  some  useful  result. 
But,  then,  what  does  he  come  to,  after  all?  He  is  for  acquiring  territory 
under  the  Wilmot  Proviso ,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  for  acquiring  territory. 
He  will  not  vote  against  all  territory  to  form  new  States,  tliough  te  is 
willing  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  slave  States.  Other  gentlemen  of  his 
party  fi^Dm  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  view.  This  is  called  'the  policy  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy.' I  so  denominate  the  party,  because  it  so  denominates  itself.  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  said  lie 
wanted  no  new  territory;  all  he  wanted  was  equality,  and  no  exclnsion; 
he  wished  the  South  to  be  saved  from  any  thing  derogatory,  and  yet  he 
does  not  vote  against  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Nor  do  other  Senators 
from  Southern  States.  They  are,  therefore,  iu  general,  in  favor  of  new 
territory  and  new  States,  being  slave  States.  This  is  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  Both  parties  agree,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  territory,  though  it  be  not  decided  now  whether  the  character  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory  shall  be  that  of  fiwidom  or  slavery.  This  point 
they  are  willing  to  leave  for  future  agitation  and  future  controversy. 
Gentlemen  who  are  iniavor  of  the  "Wilmot  Proviso  are  ready,  nevertheless, 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  though  that  proviso  be  struck  out.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Tork  ia  ready  to  take  that  course,  and  his  Northern  and  Eastern 
friends,  who  sit  round  him  here  in  the  Senate,  arc  as  ready  as  he  is.  They 
all  demand  acquisition,  and  maintain  the  war  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  branch  of  the  party  votes  eagerly  and  unitedly  for  ter- 
ritory, the  "Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected,  because  these  gentlemen  take  it 
for  granted  that,  that  proviso  being  rejected,  States  formed  out  of  Meiico 
will  necessarily  be  slave  States,  and  added  to  this  Union  as  such.  Now, 
sir,  it  has  appeared  to  me  from  the  beginning,  that  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  wa.i  submitted  some  days  ago  by  my 
friend,  the  honorable  member  irom  Georgia,  was  the  true  and  the  only 
true  policy  for  us  to  pursue.  This  amendment  rejects  all  desire  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico ;  it  rejects  aequisirion  of  territory  by  conquest ; 
it  signifies  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  a  readiness  on  our  part 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  treat,  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for 
boundaries  and  indemnities.  This  amendment  has  been  rejected,  and  now 
I  come  to  the  point;  Who  has  rejected  it 3  By  whose  vot«s  has  this 
amendment,  this  very  evening,  been  lost  ?  Sir,  it  has  been  lost  by  the 
votes  of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  and  his  Northern  and 
Eastern  friends.  It  has  been  voted  down  by  the  'Northern  Democracy.' 
If  this  'Northern  Democracy'  had  supported  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  prevailed,  and  we  should  then  have  had  no  new  territory  at  all,  and, 
of  course,  no  new  slave  territory ;  no  new  States  at  all,  and,  of  course,  no 
new  slave  States.     This  is  certain  and  indisputable.     If  the  Senate  had 
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said  what  that  resolution  proposes,  tlie  danger  would  liave  been  over. 
But  these  gentlemen  would  not  vote  for  it.  To  a.  man,  they  voted  against 
it.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  Northern  States,  however  warmly  he  might  have  declared  himself 
against  new  slave  States,  yet  refused  to  vote  against  all  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, a  measure  proposed  and  offered  aa  a  perfect  security  agaiiBt  more 
slave  States.  They  are  for  acquiring  temttiry ;  they  are  for  more  States ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  tliese  new 
States  being  slave  States,  and  to  meet  all  the  convulsions  which  the  discus- 
sion of  that  momentous  question  may  hereafter  produce.  Sir,  if  there  be 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  consistency,  or  sound  policy,  or  comprehensive 
foresight,  in  all  this,  I  cannot  see  it, 

"  The  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  was  sup- 
ported by  the  votes  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Senate,  Tiventy-nine 
members  voted  against  it.  Of  these  twenty-nine  there  were  sis  gentlemen 
representing  Northern  and  Eastern  States;  viz.,  one  irom  Maine,  one  from 
New  Hampshire,  one  from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  York,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  If  these  six  members  had  voted  for  the  resolution, 
they  would  have  changed  the  majority ;  there  would,  from  that  moment, 
have  been  no  apprehension  of  new  slave  territory  or  new  slave  States. 
Against  the  resolution,  also,  we  heard  the  voices  of  five  members  from  the 
free  States  in  the  Northwest;  viz.,  one  from  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  one 
from  Michigan,  and  one  from  niinois.  So  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  the 
Senators  trora  the  free  States  had  voted  for  this  amendment,  and  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  such  acquisition  would  have  been  denounced, 
in  advance,  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  the  question  of 
more  slave  States  settled  forever, 

"  Mr,  President,  I  arraign  no  men  and  no  parties,  I  take  no  judgment 
into  my  own  hands.  But  I  present  this  simple  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  and  ask  for  it,  humbly  but  most  earnestly,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  a  controversy  which  is  likely  to  shake  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  centre !  And  now,  sir,  who  are  the  twenty-four  members  who 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  member  from  Georgia !  They  are  the 
Whigs  of  the  Senate,  "Whigs  from  the  North,  and  the  South,  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  In  their  judgment  it  is  due  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  to  its  safety,  to  its  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Constitution,  to  declare  at  once,  to  proclaim  now,  that  we  want  no 
new  States,  nor  territory  to  form  new  Sta.te3  out  of,  as  the  end  of  conquest. 
For  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all  my  heart,  'We  want  no  ex- 
tenMon  of  territory,  we  want  no  accession  of  new  States.  The  country  is 
already  large  enough. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  an\  ceiycn  which  may  be  mide  in  Ihp  estab- 
lishment of  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  ot  a  poit  or  two  on  the  Pa- 
cific, for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  commerce  But  I  spcik  of  large 
territories,  obtained  by  conquest  to  form  "itatc  to  t  nncxcd  to  the 
59 
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Union;  and  I  say  I  am  oppoaeii  to  the  prosocution  of  the  war  for  any 
Buch  purpoaes. 

"Mr.  President,  I  must  lie  indulged  here  in  a  short  retrospection.  In 
the  present  posture  of  tilings  and  of  parties,  we  may  well  look  back  upon 
the  past.  Within  a  year  or  two  after  Texas  had  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence, there  were  those  who  already  spoke  of  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Against  that  project  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  an  early  and 
decided  course.  Having  occasion  to  address  political  friends  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  Marcli,  1837,  I  expressed  my  sentiments  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  Frora  those  opinions  I  have  never  swerved.  From 
the  first  I  saw  nothing,  and  have  seen  nothing,  hut  evil  and  danger  to 
arise  to  the  country  from  annexation. 

"The  prudence  of  3Ir.  Van  Buren  stifled  the  project  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  it  was  revived. 

"  Sir,  the  transactions  and  occurrences  from  that  time  onward,  till  tlie 
measure  was  finally  consummated  in  December,  1845,  are  matters  of  history 
and  record.  That  history  and  that  record  can  neither  bo  falsified  nor 
erased.  There  they  stand,  and  must  stand  forever ;  and  they  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world,  and  to  all  ages,  that  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union, 
slavery  and  all,  only  by  means  of  the  aid  and  active  coBperation  of  those 
who  now  call  themselves  the  'Northern  Democracy'  of  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  by  those  who  assert  their  own  right  to  be  regarded  as 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  people,  among  all  the  public  men  of  the  country. 
Where  was  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  where  were  his  North- 
em  and  Eastern  friends,  when  Texas  was  pressing  to  get  into  the  Union, 
brining  slaves  and  slavery  with  her?  Where  were  they,  I  ask!  Were 
they  standing  up  like  men  against  slaves  and  slavery !  Was  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  new  slave  State  an  object  which  '  Northern  Democracy '  opposed, 
or  from  which  it  averted  its  eyes  with  horror?  Sir,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  his  fiiends,  were  counselling  and  assisting,  aiding  and 
abetting,  the  whole  proceeding.  Some  of  them  were  voting  here  as  eagerly 
as  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  bringing  in  another  slave 
State.  Others  of  us  from  the  North  opposed  annexation  as  fer  as  we 
could.  We  remonstrated,  we  protested,  we  voted,  but  the  '  Northern 
Democracy'  heljKd  to  outvote  us,  to  defeat  us,  to  overwhelm  ns.  And 
they  accomplished  their  purpose.  Nay,  more.  The  party  in  the  North 
which  calls  itself,  by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence,  the  '  Liberty  Party,' 
opposed  with  all  its  force  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844, 
when  it  had  the  power  of  assisting  in  and  securing  the  election  of  the 
Whig  candidate,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  Polk's  election ;  and  when  it  was 
as  clear  and  visible  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  Mr.  Polk's  election  would 
bring  slaveholding  Texas  into  the  Union.  No  man  can  deny  this.  And 
in  the  party  of  this  '  Northern  Democracy,'  and  in  this  '  Liberty  Party ' 
too,  probably,  are  those,  at  this  moment,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to 
meet  all  the  consequences,  to  stand  the  chance  of  all  convulsions,  to  see 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  rather  than  that  new  slave 
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States  should  be  added  to  the  Union ;  but  wto,  nevertheless,  will  not  join 
with  UB  in  a  declaration  against  new  States  of  any  character,  thereby  shut- 
ting the  door  forever  against  tlie  further  adniiBslon  of  slavery. 

"Here,  sir,  ia  a  chapter  of  political  inconsistency  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  countrj,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  age.  If  it  be  any  thing  but  party  attachment,  carried,  recklessly,  to 
every  extent,  and  party  antipathy  maddened  into  insanity,  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it. 

"  Sir,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end,  I  pre- 
tend to  see  but  little  of  the  ftiture,  and  that  little  affords  no  gratification. 
All  I  can  scan  is  contention,  strife,  and  agitation.  Before  we  obtain  a 
perfect  right  to  conquered  territory,  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No  treaty  can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Con- 
stitution ia  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 
Now,  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  prol  ability  of  a  successM  resist 
ance  to  any  treaty  of  ces^        irmn|      t       fthb      t  uthf 

"Will  the  North  consent  t       t      ty  bn  gm    mtm  bjt        1        y? 

Will  the  South  consent  t         t        y  bn  t  mt  rj  f    m  wh    h 

slavery  is  excluded!  S  th  f  t  re  t  11  f  1  ffl  It  es  1  f  11  f 
dangers.     We  axe  sufferi  gtj         tlgld         jp  f  nng 

harmony  and  the  stabili       fhC        ttn.Wpp       t  the 

rushing  upon  perils  headl     g       d      th  yes  w  1      i  B  t  I  put 

my  trust  in  Providence,       1        th  t  g    d  and  i  t     t  m    f  th 

people  which  will  yet,  Ihpbewk      Ibf       t      t     It 

And  here,  witb  this  distinct  and  prophetic  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  Mr,  Webster,  for  the  present,  said  no  more.  The 
"  Wilmot  Proviso  "  was  not  adopted ;  the  Executive  was  left  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  to  make  a  treaty,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind  respecting  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  coun- 
try entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  full  of  the  perils  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  pointed  out.' 

'  When  the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  was  flemen  passed  theitmlnds  oter  It!  Did  any 
movedintbe  Senate  as  an  additional  sec-  mii=  stipp™etMttherew(«ld  benodlfflciiUy 
,  ,  ™,  .,,.  n,,,  ft  .,  In  carrjiDff  oot  uiis  problem  of  a  free  aoy- 
tion  to  the  Three-million  Bill,  after  the  erament  without  ftirtfier  acquisition,  as  our 
r^ection  of  Mr.  Berrien's  restriction,  popnJation  Increased  f  The  Houte  ot  Eep. 
Mr.  Webster  voted  for  it.-  It  was  re-  J^g™^^™ht  merab^B''foind  W  S^el^r?  M 
jected  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-  adopt  the  ■ooe-honr 'rale'  In  dehate;T)nt 
one.  Some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Archer,  when  we  hotome  a  population  of  oue  bun- 
of  Vii^inia,  on  this  oceaaion,  ought  to  be  ^'^  rtiSd'it'"oaldte'liM°s^"™to'^Jrt 
quoted  here:  agminate  rileATd  tlien"p^ery"Sn2  woX 
"But  there  was  anoUier  view  that  was  just  he  done  out  of  doors— uothlng  more  than  the 
Ba  KlMolnlalv  ImpeniUve  on  hie  mind  as  Chat  mere  forme  of  dellbenttlon  remalDlag;  and 
at  wWeh  he  liad  Only  Jrat  gliiced.  It  was  we  shall  become  the  most  corrapt  Goveni- 
theliilcodiustlanorUieiiuesnLOii,  which  would  meat  ever  eeen  hi  the  world.  And  did  any 
come  np  with  the  aoquleltiou  of  new  toni-  man  doubt.  If  they  pasaed  this  appropriatiou, 
toty.  Had  the*,  be  fiiinlred,  become  abso-  that  the  straggle  on  the  question  of  slavery 
lutely  Ineane  wlui  this  rabid  appetite  for  ter-  would  come!  Let  honorable  Senators  read 
rltorlal  acqulsiliont  What  wiia  the  super-  the  resolutioas  which  havealreacly  beenpro- 
fidal  extent  of  the  United  States  ?    Hadgen.  senled  from  eight  or  nine  Stales  of  this 
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At  this  session  a  till  was  introduced  hy  Mr.  Crittenden, 
mating  an  appropriation  for  sending  supplies  of  food  in  a 
national  vessel  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland,  caused  by  a 
failure  of  the  crops.  As  originally  proposed,  the  offer  was 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  thought  it  should  be  from  one 
people  to  the  other,  and  the  bill  was  so  amended.  He  said 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  one  of  which  Chiistendom, 
since  the  dark  ages,  had  known  no  parallel. 

Mr.  Webster  had  long  desired  to  make  a  torn'  in  the 
Southern  States,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  he  had 
never  visited.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th 
of  March  (184T),  he  proposed  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  but  he 
was  detained  in  Wa^ington  by  professional  business  until  the 
last  week  in  April,  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Webster  and  Miss  Josephine  Seaton,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Seaton,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  On  the 
29th  of  April  he  was  at  Eiehmond,  where  there  was  a  public 
entertainment  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  jonmey  was  thence 
to  Raleigh,  at  wliich  place  he  remained  until  the  4th  of  May. 
Passing  then  through  the  pine  region  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
met  by  a  special  train  and  a  large  deputation,  ten  miles  from 
Wilmington,  and  escorted  to  that  city.  The  party  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  the  Yth  of  May. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this,  the  most  cultivated  city 
of  the  South,  was  marked  by  every  possible  demonstration  of 
respect  and  interest.  The  proceedings  at  a  public  reception 
given  to  him  by  the  citizens  at  large,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New- 
England  Society  and  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  are  all  embraced 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works, 

The  first  two  were  given  to  the  statesman,  the  last  to  the 
lawyer ;  and  in  the  addresses  which  he  made  on  these  several 
occasions  are  to  be  seen  the  distinct  characters  in  each  of  which 
he  was  BO  eminent,  and  neither  of  which  in  him  predominated 

Trnl™.  eipreaalng  thelt  inP — "■' ■-  -     —--'-■—'-  ■■--  " ■ .-..-.. 

to  eictade  ulaiery  fiom  rH  Ic 


eicmde  uavery  from  atl  tomtory  thnt  may  if  tnej  were  to  enbacnhe  a  paper,  declarlD^ 

■aatler  l30  aconired.    And  he  had  informa-  their  pnrpose  W  be  to  produce  ench  a  calam- 

II  tbat  reaolanonp  bad  passed  one  branch  Itj,  it  would  be  no  more  apparent  than  b?  (be 

tha  TjHirlalatiirB  of  Virgtola,  and  were  ei-  passage  or  (his  bill.    K  waa  laiuentabie  lo 

le  other,  la  which  longoagc  tbint  ot  the  conseqaences  to  reenlt,  which 


fe  were  prepared  for  rcBislance  lo  the     or  the  infliefon  into  the  Tpina  of  Iho 
■-'-■— .oflbofroeStalea.    nwasevi-     politic  of  a  poison  that  wuuld  make  i1 
It  the  passage  of  Oils  bill  HOnld     worthy  of  preBerTallcn." 
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over  the  other.  At  Columbia  there  were  similar  receptions, 
given  by  the  citizens  and  the  officers  and  students  of  the  South 
Carolina  College. 

The  reception  at  Savannah  was  peculiarlv  imposing.  A 
great  concourse  assembled  in  the  principal  square,  at  the  base 
of  the  momunent  erected  to  Greene  and  Pulasti,  and  there  Mr. 
"Webster  was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
by  Mr,  Justice  Wayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  His  reply  is  also  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works.  But  here  the  state  of  Ms  health,  and  the  increasing 
heats  of  the  season,  obliged  bim  to  turn  ba«k.  He  gave  up  the 
purpose  of  visiting  I^ew  Orleans  with  great  reluctance.  But 
his  tour  bad  enabled  him  to  see  and  understand  the  rice  and 
cotton  culture  of  the  South,  and,  with  the  esception  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  be 
had  now  seen  every  principal  and  distinct  region  of  the  United 
States.  As  invariably  happened,  when  travelling  without  a 
political  purpose,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  standing  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  tbe  Union ;  and  everywhere,  in  the  public 
speeches  which  he  made,  there  was  the  same  impressive  incul- 
cation of  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  of 
resisting  all  changes  in  it,  because  its  original  spirit  and  its 
original  purpose  must  be  impaired  by  such  changes,  and  be- 
cause the  spirit  and  purpose  cannot  be  departed  from  withotit 
great  social  and  political  convulsions,  in  which  tlie  free  institu- 
tions of  tbe  country  must  be  lost. 

Before  Mr.  Webster  left  "Washington  on  this  Southern  tour, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  brilliant  success  with  which 
General  Taylor  had  conducted  tbe  first  campaigns  of  the 
Mexican  War  bad  created  a  militarj'  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  transfer  him  to  civil 
life,  and  to  tho  highest  political  station,  by  that  popular  as- 
sumption which  jumps,  from  tbe  display  of  high  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  successful  general  is  fit  for  the 
highest  duties  and  functions  of  a  statesman.  Mr.  Webster  had 
had  too  much  experience  in  political  life,  and  understood  too 
well  what  are  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
fitting  any  man  for  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  willing  to  place  a  mere  soldier  in  that  of&ce.     He 
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saw  tbia  popular  tendency  toward  General  Taylor,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  with  great  concern.  Ho  thou^lit  that 
it  betokened  the  same  weakness  which  had  led  other  nations  to 
the  same  error ;  and  he  never,  at  any  time,  was  willinf:;  that  the 
presidency  should  he  regarded  aa  a  reward  for  mere  military 
achievements,  or  that  it  should  he  bestowed  on  public  men  who 
were  not  trained  for  it  in  civil  and  poHtical  life. 

"Writing  from  Washington  to  his  son,  Mr.  Fletcher  "Web- 
ster, April  25,  1847,  he  said: 

"  The  probability  now  is,  that  General  Taylor  will  come  in  President 
with  a  general  rush.  He  would,  certainly,  were  the  election  now  to  come 
on.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  mankind  to  carry  their  favor  toward  military 
achievement.  No  jwople  yet  have  ever  been  fonnd  to  resist  that  tendency. 
The  great  pensionary  John  De  Witt  established  it  by  a  '  perpetual  law '  in 
the  Dutch  republic,  that  the  supreme  civil  authority  should  never  be 
placed  in  military  hands.  But  this  perpetual  law  was  soon  broken  down, 
in  order  to  place  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  military  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange,    Here  is  a  chapter  of  history  worth  studying." 

Mr.  Webster  reached  Marshfield,  on  his  return  from  the 
South,  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  state  of  affairs  in  his  "  gun- 
room "  was  pathetically  described  a  few  days  afterward  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Fisli-baskets  all  gone,  great  and  small ;  every  rod  not 
gone  is  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  I  cannot  take  a  fisli ;  book  of 
flies  and  hooks,  belonging  to  the  Edgar  rod,  gone,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
the  end  of  the  list."  This  was  a  melaneholy  state  of  things  for 
so  great  a  sportsman.  But,  on  opening  a  box,  wliich  had 
arrived  before  him,  from  some  unknown  giver,  he  found  a  very 
splendid  and  complete  angling  apparatus.  Nothing  indicated 
tie  source  of  this  superb  gift  but  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
articles.  To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  letter ; 

"  MiFSQiTiELU,  Jum  10.  ISil. 

"  Dear  Bib  :  On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  Bth  instant,  I  found  an  un- 
known and  unopened  bos,  whose  contents  no  one  knew,  not  could  I  ascer- 
tain whence  it  came,  nor,  with  any  accuracy,  the  date  of  its  reception. 
You  know  what  the  bos  contained,  and  can  therefore  well  judge  of  my 
surprise,  as  I  fonnd  no  esplanation  and  no  clew  except  your  card  and  a 
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short  memorandum  in  writing.     8ucli  a  rich  and  elegant  apparatus  for 
angling  I  am  sure  I  never  saw,  either  at  home  or  abroacl. 

"  The  rods  and  reels  are  certainly  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
mounted ;  the  flies  truly  beautiful,  and  the  contents  of  the  hooks  ample, 
abundant,  and  well  selected.  Poor  Izaak  Walton  I  Little  did  he  think, 
when  mOTing  along  l.y  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  his  cumbrous  equipments,  that  any  unworthy  disciple  of  his 
would  ever  be  so  gorgeously  fitted  out,  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can 
accomplish,  for  the  pursuit  of  hia  favorite  sport  I 

"Among  hia  followers  are  thousands  of  better  anglers  than  myself; 
but  I  may  challenge  them,  one  and  all,  to  ehow  that  a  disciple  can  be 
found  who  goes  to  the  field  better  prepared  for  creditable  performances. 

"  My  responsibility,  I  fear,  is  the  greater.  A  fly  thrown  clumsily,  with 
sueh  implements,  or  a  fish  struck  unadroitly,  or  played  without  skill,  or 
suffered  to  escape,  except  into  the  basket,  would  justly  affect  the  operator 
with  Listing  disgrace.  How  could  he  hope  to  justify  himself  before  the 
Girarda  of  New  York,  or  the  Eckleya  of  Boston  !  Henry  Grinnell !  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him  after  such  a  misadventure.  If  he  should 
bear  of  it,  he  would  pause  though  he  were  just  throwing  a  fly  at  a  salmon 
in  the  rivers  of  Ireland !  If  I  again  shall  see  Islip  or  Smith's  Pond,  or  the 
Fireplace,  even  if  I  shall  wet  a  line,  quite  alone,  at  "Waquoit  or  Sampson's 
Harrow,  my  hand,  I  am  aurc,  will  tremble,  especiaUy  when  I  shall,  for  the 
first  time,  throw  a  May-fly  to  a  trout  by  this  beautiful  gear, 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  ought  to  ask  any  q^ucstions  of  you. 
If  my  warmest  thanks  may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  source  to  which  I 
owe  this  most  extraordinary  and  elegant  outfit  for  angling,  I  pray  you  to 
present  them  ■with  cordiality  and  earnestness, 

"  For  yourself,  as  the  maker,  you  will  allow  me  to  express  very  high 
respect.    I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  compare  with  your  work ;  and  I 
conclude  by  ofiering  you  my  regards  and  hearty  good  wishes. 
"  Tours,  etc., 

"  Dakiel  Wkbstek." 

The  summer  passed  away  in  the  rural  delights  of  Marsh- 
field,  from  which  he  was  absent  but  once  ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  July,  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city  of  ifew  York,  where, 
by  the  eiBeient  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  acconi- 
phehed  a  settlement  respecting  the  affairs  of  certain  property 
at  Hoboken,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment. In  the  autumn,  he  was  at  Franklin,  where  "  John 
Taylor  was  in  a  fright "  concerning  a  railway  that  had  been  laid 
out  through  the  farm,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  house,'    In 
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the  autrnnn,  he  waa  much  occupied  with  yrofeasional  engage- 
ments in  different  parte  of  Kew  England. 

During  this  season,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  with  respect  to 
his  catarrh.  This  complaint,  recurring  at  a  regular  period  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  was  considered  hy  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  had  great  experience  in  treating  it,  as  a  nervous  affection, 
although  it  simulates  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Jackson's 
opinion  was,  that  a  depleting,  debilitating  treatment  aggra- 
vated and  prolonged  it ;  that  the  diet  should  he  as  generous 
and  substantial  as  tlie  digestive  organs  will  bear ;  that  a  tonic 
and  alterative  treatment  should  tor  two  or  three  weeks  pre- 
cede the  access  of  the  disorder ;  and  that,  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  mhtdation  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  affords  the  best 
relief.  He  did  not  regard  change  of  climate  as  having  much 
influence.'  Mr.  Webster  pursued  this  system  for  a  time,  and 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  the  residue  of  his  life.  I  think 
that  he  found  it  beneficial,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  con- 
quering tlie  disorder,  and  never  wholly  avoided  its  si 
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CHAPTER    XXXI  y. 

1847-1848. 

FAREWELL    TO    MAESHFIELD    FOK    THE   WINTElt ILLNESS   OP  MBS. 

APPLETON DEATH   OF    MAJOE    EDWAED   WEBSTEE — SKETCH  OP 

HIS  LIFE  AND   CHARACTER   BY  HIS    BEOTHEE ME.  WEBSTEE  DE- 
TAINED AT  WASHINGTON    liY   THE    PESniNG   TKEATY    OE  PEACE 

PEEDICTS   THE  CONSEQUENCES   OP  NEW  ACQUISITIONS   OP   TBK- 

EirOEY AEKTVAL     IN    BOSTON — ^DEATH    OF    MES.    APPLETON 

EFFECT    OF    THE     DEATHS    OF    HIS    CIIILDEEN PKEl'AKES    THE 

PAMILT  BTJEIAL-PLACE  AT  MAItSHPIELD EKTURMS  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE  EXPECTED    NOMINATION    OF    GEXEEAL    TAYLOR    POE    THE 

PRESIDENCY MISTAKES   OP    MR,    WEBSI-ErV  FEIENDS NOMINA- 
TION  OF    GESEEAL    TAYLOE    BY    THE    WHIGS EEITEEATES    HIS 

OBJECTIONS    TO    INCREASING    THE   AEEA  OF   SLAVERY ADVISES 


THE    ELECTION    OP    GENERAL    TAYLOR,   A2CD  ASSIGNS    HIS   KEA- 

80NS SPEECHES    AT    MAESHFIELD    AND     IN     PAKE  OIL    HALL 

DEATH  OF  MR.    JEREIHAH  MASON EULOGIUM  PEONOUMCED    BY 

ME.   WEBSTEE   AT  A  MEETING  OF   THE  BOSTON  BAK. 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  Mr,  Webster  before  his 
departure  from  Marshfield,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1847,  describes  his  last  visit  to  that  place  before  leaving  it 
for  the  labors  of  the  winter : 

"  Mabsiifieij),  Tuesflaj  Morning,  Five  o'clock,  Derimlir  T.  1S17. 

"  Mt  dear  Sib  :  It  ia  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold,  still  moroin^. 

"  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  have  looked  fortli.  The  firmament  is  g-lori- 
ous.  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  magnificent ;  '  and  stars  unnumbered  gild  the 
glowing  pole.'    I  wiah  1  could  once  see  the  constellations  of  the  South, 
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though  I  do  not  think  tliey  can  excel  the  hciTWis  uliidi  are  over  oui 
heads.  An  hour  or  two  hence  we  shall  ha\i,  a  fine  sunnse  The  long 
twilights  of  (hiB  season  of  the  year  make  the  sun's  riBins;  a  slow  and 
beautiful  progress  About  an  hour  hence  these  lesser  lights  will  begin 
to  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fires '  Meantime,  Mr  Biki.r  and  hia  men  are 
already  milking  and  feeding  the  cows,  and  his  wife  has  a  warm  breakfast 
for  them  ill  read>  betore  a  bnght  tire  Such  la  conutrj  life,  and  such  la 
the  pnce  paid  for  manly  atrength,  and  temale  health,  and  red  checks. 

"  I  hear  the  sea,  very  strong  and  loud  at  the  North,  which  is  not  un- 
nsual  after  violent  atmospheric  agitations,  and  when  the  wind  has  lulled. 
They  call  this  the  'rote,' or  'rut,' of  the  aea.  Either  expression  is  cor- 
rect. The  Latia  rota  is  the  root  of  both  words.  The  '  ruts '  in  the  road 
are  the  result  of  rolling,  or  the  repeated  and  successive  pressure  of  blows 
of  the  wheel.  Rotation  means  repetition  as  well  aa  snccession.  To  leam 
a  thing  by  rote,  is  to  possess  the  mind  of  it  by  repeated  readings  or  hear- 
ings. The  rote  or  rut  of  the  sea,  therefore,  means  only  the  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  surf,  the  successive  breaking  of  wave  after  wave  on 
the  shore;  and  the  beach  means  precisely  the  smooth  shore,  beaten  by 
tliis  eternal  restlessness  of  the  ocean.  There  is  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing,  sometimes  used  instead  of  '  rut '  or  '  rote  ; '  I  hear  our  people 
speak  of  the  '  cry  of  the  sea,'  not  an  unapt  phrase  to  signify  the  deep, 
hollow-sounding,  half-groaning,  or  loud  wailing  voice  of  the  ocean, 
uttered  as  if  in  resentment  of  its  violent  disturbance  by  the  winds.  As  an 
indication  of  wind  and  v/eather,  the  lote  of  the  sea  is  generally  under- 
stood to  signify  either  that  the  wind  has  recently  left  the  quarter  whence 
the  rote  is  heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  qnarter.  The  moon 
changes  to-day,  the  tides  are  high,  and,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  sea  will 
cover  all  the  meadows,  and  reach  the  wall  of  our  garden.  I  found  the 
trees  leafless,  of  course.  The  old  e!m  shows  nothing  but  bare  limbs  and 
sprays.  But  the  ground  is  not  yet  frozen,  and  the  fields  are  not  without 
their  green  spots.  Our  haxvest  accounts  are  good.  We  think  we  have  a 
thousand  bushels  of  ciam,  three  thousand  of  tumipa,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  beets.  The  bams  are  fiill  of  hay.  Bis  or  eight  oxen  are  eat- 
ing turnips  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  Brighton  market,  in  March.  We 
are  in  snug  winter  quarters,  with  only  men  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  get  the  wood,  and  look  out  for  kelp.  To-day  I  shall  try  to  look 
over  accounts,  count  the  cattle  and  sheep,  see  to  the  curing  of  the  pork 
and  hams,  etc. ;  and  to-morrow  try  to  get  back  to  Boston.  Nobody  is 
with  me  but  George, 


"P.  S. — I  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  high  water.  The 
marshes  are  all  covered,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  but  the  sea  looked 
cold  and  blue.  Our  port  was  deserted,  and  the  lobster-houses  are  all  vacated. 
Half  a  dozen  great  wild  geese  were  in  the  river,  just  below  the  boat-house, 
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who  seemed  very  happy,  as  they  had  the  whole  scene  to  themselvea.  It  is 
winter.  I  have  taken  my  last  look  of  Marslifield,  out  of  doora,  for  the 
season,  and,  not  without  reluctance,  give  it  all  up  for  toilsome  law  and 
wrangling  politics.     I  am  thankful  for  the  past.    Adieu  ! " 

He  took  his  s6at  in  tlio  Senate,  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
on  the  20th  of  Decemher,  184T.  He  presented  numerous 
petitions  praying  that  the  war  with  Mexico  might  be  brought 
to  a  close ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  he  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  public  business.  He  was,  in  fact, 
at  this  time  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  more  so 
than  he  had  been  at  any  period  since  he  went  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Writing  to  his  son,  at  this  time,  he  says :  "  I 
attend  to  causes  pretty  closely ;  although,  now  that  I  am  sixty- 
six  years  old,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  people  begin  to  eay, 
'  He  is  not  the  man  he  was.'  In  some  respects  that  is  certainly 
true ;  perhaps  in  many,"  His  argument  in  the  Rhode  Island 
case,  involving  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  in  that  State, 
was  made  at  this  time,  and  it  certainly  gives  no  sign  of  not 
having  been  made  by  the  "  man  he  was."  Its  permanent  im- 
portance consists  in  its  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which 
oiir  American  institutions  are  founded ;  of  the  modes  in  which 
constitutional  changes  can  be  lawfully  reached  ;  and  of  the 
meaning  and  hearing  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  guarantees  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  protects  it  against  domestic 
violence.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  and  most  important  duties, 
there  came  to  him  from  Boston  intelligence  which  gave  him 
great   anxiety  respecting  the   health  of   his   daughter,   Mrs. 

'  It  is  to  be  found  in  Ma  Works,  which  it  had  been  ai^ed  in  the  court 

vi.,  217,  et  stq.     The  counael  who  had  below.    When  he  had   concluded,  Mr. 

argued  this  cause  in  Ehode  Island,  in  Webatet  inijuired  if  thatwasall  intimat- 

the  court  below,  was  assisted  by  a  gen-  ing  that  the  caae  wa   n  j  ed. 

tleman  of  that  bar,  of  the  name  of  Boa-  Mr.  Boaworth  mod         rep    d    ha    he 

worth,  at   that    time  a  young,   but  a  had  himself  prepared    n    h      p   nt,  but 

learned  lawyer.      In  preparing  a  brief  that  Mr.  dii    n         n   d  m- 

for  the  cause,  in  the  court  below,  Mr.  portant.     He   then  w  n      h      gh  w  th 

Bosworth  had  much  elaborated  a  point  his  own  view  of  th  M         b    er 

which  he  thought  highly  important,  but  started  up  with  g  ea    an  ma     n    and 

which    his    senior    aasodate    rejected,  said:  "Mr.  Bosworth  b     h    b      d  of 

When  Mr.  Bosworth  attended  Mr.  Web-  all  the  Boswortha  that  fell  oc 

Kter  in  Washington,  to  instruct  him  in  Pield,  that  is  ike  point  of  the  ca 

the  cause,  he  went  over  the  points  on  it  be  included  Lntho  brief  by  all 
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Appleton.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  she  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  developed  some  latent  pulmonary  tendencies. 
Still,  she  wrote  to  him  eo  cheerfully,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  that  he  felt  relieved. 


[fkom  uhb.  ArrtBToN  to  mr. 

"  Boston,  Deceinder  SS,  ISiT. 
"A  happy  New  Tear  to  you,  my  dear  father,  and  many,  very  many, 
returns  of  it  1  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  from  jou  yesterday,  addressed  to 
Fletcher,  which  assured  us  yon  wero  quite  well  ia  your  Bolitude.  I  sup- 
pose 'Monica'  and  yourself  paid  due  attention  to  Christmas,  in  the  way 
of  turkeys,  mince-piea,  etc.  Uncle  Paige  and  his  children  dined  with  us 
on  that  day.  Fletcher  remained  at  home,  as  Caroline  came  down  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  great  hanging  up  of  stockings  on  Christmas  eve 
— five  little  ones,  and  even  papa  and  mamma  were  requested  to  hang 
up  theirs,  in  which  some  most  mysterious  little  trifles  were  found;  of 
course  it  was  impoBsible  to  guess  wkero  they  came  from.  The  children 
are  neatly  free  frota  colds.  I  am  the  only  invalid  at  present.  My  cold 
has  at  last  reached  the  crisis  I  anticipated,  when  I  was  visiting  and  shop- 
ping with  mamma  those  damp  days,  and  I  now  am  to  stay  in  my  room 
nntil  I  get  rid  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  housed  very  long.  How  very 
sad  is  Mr.  Fairfield's  death !  He  was  very  sanguine  last  winter  about  that 
fatal  remedy,  and  urged  Aunt  Sam.  Appleton  strongly  to  try  it.  1  am 
rejoiced  she  did  not.  We  have  had  snowy  weather  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  sleighing  is  very  good.  Sammy  and  Iiis  sled  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  poor  child  cried  bitterly  the  day  you  left,  to  think  you  should  have 
been  at  the  door  ind  he  dil  not  see  you.  I  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by 
talking  ot  Ghnstmaa  but  he  said  '  all  he  wanted  was  grandpapa  in  his 
stocking  rather  a  capacious  stocking  would  bo  required.  The  little 
ones  all  wj  h  thar  grindpapa  i  'Happy  New  Tear,'  and  send  a  great 
many  kisses 

'  With  much  love  dear  father,  I  am  ever, 

"Tour  afiectionate  daugliter, 

"Jtilia." 

The  disease,  however,  made  rapid  progress,  and,  by  the  end 
of  January,  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  become  very  much  alarmed, 
desired  to  have  his  daughter  brought  to  the  milder  climate  of 
Washington.  This  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  Mrs,  Web- 
ster therefore  went  immediately  to  Boston.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  case  oeeorred  by  the  middle  of  February,  giving 
ground  for  that  hope  which  in  this  disease  is  ever  renewed  and 
ever  deferred. 
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[MR.  WEEBTER   TO   UEB.   ArPLETOS.] 

•"■WAiOisiyios. rebruan/U,  ISIS. 
■'  Mt  dear  Daughter  :  Your  mother  writes  me  daily,  about  all  Boston 
things,  the  state  of  jour  health  among  the  rest ;  but  I  hope  her  face  will 
be  turned  this  way  by  the  time  you  receive  this.  I  have  not  been  out  of 
my  house  for  some  two  or  three  ilayB,  having  given  myself  up  for  that 
time  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  to  see  if  he  cannot  melt  out  of  my  bones  and  muscles 
some  lingering  rheumatism.  Your  mother  says  you  Bie  indignant  about 
'  vice-presidents '  and  '  such  things,'  as  Mr.  Biddle  used  to  say.'  On  all 
such  subjects,  my  dear  child,  my  notion  is  this.  I  am  allowed  to  be  the 
first  fermer  in  Marshfield,  Bouth  Pariah,  and  I  am  content  with  this,  unless 
I  should  be  called  to  be  first,  elsewhere,  where  I  can  do  more  good.  Give 
my  best  love  to  your  husband,  and  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy  Appleton, 
Master  Samuel  Appleton,  Miss  Julia  W.  Appleton,  Master  Daniel  Webster 
Appleton,  Miss  Constance  Mary  Appleton. 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  father, 

"Dakiel  Webster." 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  letter  was  written, 
Mr.  "Webster  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  liis  youngest 
son,  ilajor  Edward  Webster,  which  occurred  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  23d  of  January.  The  last  letter  liis  fatlier 
received  from  Mni,  written  on  the  20th  of  December,  indicated 
little  danger  from  either  battle  or  disease,  and,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  came,  it  was  without  warning  of  any  kind. 


[Ml 

"JV5rM(!)j<23.  Two  o'clock,  1848. 
"  My  deak  abb  oklt  Son  :  I  have  just  received  this ;  when  shown  to 
Julia  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  send  it  back  safely  to  me. 

"My  own  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  up 
under  this  blow.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to  out- 
live my  children ;  but  I  feel  now,  but  more  intensely,  as  when  Grace  and 
Charles  died. 

"  But  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  in  all  things  I 

"Tours  affectionately, 


[MRS.    APrLETON   TO   MIt.    WEBSTER.] 

"  February  Wh. 
"  Mt  dear  Father  :  Tour  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  was 
received  by  me  yesterday,  and  a  great  source  of  consolation  it  has  been  to 
'  Alluding  ti>  a  rumoc  that  he  was  to  be  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by 
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me.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  lift  up  your  head  after 
this  blow,  and  look  '  unto  Him  from  whence  cometh  our  lie!p.'  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  affliction ;  but,  thank  God !  I  feel  such  perfect  trust  in  Hia 
mercy  and  love,  and  know  so  well  that  '  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict  oi 
gricTe  the  children  of  men,'  that  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  for  Edward's 
good  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  ours,  that  lie  was  taken  away.  May  we 
nU  prepare  to  follow  Him,  through  whom  is  tie  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  and  through  whom  alone  we  can  find  acceptance  with  God  I  I  have 
many  things  to  say  to  you,  iny  dear  father,  but  I  trust  to  see  you  shortly, 
and  I  will  wait  until  then,  as  I  do  not  write  very  readily.  Fletcher  is  very 
much  afflicted,  and  not  as  calm  and  resigned  as  I  hope  he  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  God  bless  and  keep  you,  dearest  father,  may  you  long,  long,  live ; 
and  may  your  remaining  children  be  spared  to  be  a  comfort  and  solace  to 
you!  Tell  mother  that  I  think  I  am  improTing,  I  drive  out  every  day. 
The  children  have  all  recovered.  With  much  love  from  Samuel  and  my- 
self, I  am  ever  your  affcetionate  daughter, 

.The  following  accoimt  of  Major  "Webster's  brief  life,  and 
sketch  of  his  character,  was  written  by  his  brother  Fletcher : 

"Major  Edwaiw  Wbbstgr,  younger  son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  July,  1830.  He  went  tlirough  his  early 
studies  at  the  Latin  school,  and  at  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  1837.  In  August,  1839,  before  his  class  graduated,  he  went  to 
Europe,  during  the  visit  abroad  of  his  iather,  and,  after  travelling  some 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  pursuing  his  studies.  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  family  and  under  tlie  friendly  care 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  living  at  Florence.  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1841,  took  hia  degree  at  Dartmoutli,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Washington,  in  the  office  of  Hichard  S.  Coxc, 
Esq.,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Boston,  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Loring, 
Esq. 

"The  commission  for  establishing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  being  set  on  foot,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  American  commission  in  1843,  and  rep^red  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
his  duties  on  the  frontier. 

"  Dispatch  being  very  necessarj',  he  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
a  civil  engineer,  and,  taking  command  of  one  of  the  parties,  surveyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boundary-line.  After  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions was  finished,  and  whDe  at  Washington,  engaged  with  others,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission  and  the  chief-en^necr.  Major  Graham,  in 
preparing  a  report  of  the  survey,  the  news  of  General  Taylor's  supposed 
imminent  danger  reaehcd  this  country,  and  the  well-known  requisition  of 
the  Federal  Executive  was  made  upon  the  several  States  for  volunteers. 
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"  He  resigned  liis  commission  on  tlie  boundary  anrYcy  and  came  at  once 
to  Boston,  where  lio  raised  tlie  first  company  of  yolunteera  accepted  and 
organized  by  the  State, 

"  As  these  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  service,  he  remained  for 
some  time  pursuing  other  ayocations  at  home,  until  the  regiment  of  5Ias- 
sachuaetts  was  called  for  to  proceed  at  once  to  Jlesico.  By  this  time 
■several  months  had  elapsed;  many  of  liis  men.  had  scattered;  some  of 
them,  who  had  come  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  they  had 
learned  to  know  him,  to  serve  under  him  again,  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  character  of  the  war  had  much  changed. 

"It  was  i\ith  no  such  enthusiasm  as  at  first  that  he  recommended 
recruiting  at  thia  time.  His  opiniona  of  the  war  and  its  otgecta  were  the 
same  as  those  entertained  by  his  friends,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede ;  he  had  offered  his  services,  had  received  his  commission, 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  his  honor  to  withdraw,  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  be  sent  into  the  field. 

"  Recruiting  went  on  but  slowly ;  many,  however,  of  his  former  enliafc- 
ment  ri^oined  him,  and  several  of  those  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
who  had  previously  enrolled,  returned  at  once,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  answer  to  their  names.  All  are  aware  how  much  the  general  sentiment 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  Mossachusetta,  was  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  all  can  conceive  what  a  disheartening  attempt  it  must  have 
been  to  recruit  men  under  such  circumstances,  with  no  bounty  from  the 
Government,  no  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  good  wishes  of  very  few. 

"  He  was,  however,  to  be  deterred  or  discouraged  by  nothing ;  he  re- 
linqudahed  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  engagement  at  home, 
in  his  congenial  pursuit  of  engineering,  and  pushed  on  his  recruiting  with 
undiminished  resolution. 

At  last  he  raised  a  sufScient  number  of  men,  and  they  were  mustered 
into  tJie  service  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  organi?:ation  of  the  regi- 
ment was  then  begun.  Upon  his  success  io  filling  up  hia  company,  those 
who  know  any  thing  about  it  are  aware,  the  hope  of  raising  the  regiment 
at  all  depended. 

"  On  the  final  completion  of  the  regiment  he  sailed  for  Mexico,  senior 
captain  in  command  of  the  first  detachment  of  Maasachusetts  troops,  being 
his  own  and  the  late  Captsdn  Felt's  companies,  and  landed  at  the  Brazos, 
whence  he  proceeded  at  once  to  garrison  Mataraoras. 

"  He  was  here  taken  severely  ill,  and  hia  life  was  for  some  time  feared 
for — ho  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  be  removed,  and  returned  home 
on  leave  of  absence. 

"  While  thus  absent  from  his  regiment,  he  was  chosen  to  the  mnjority, 
made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Colonel  dishing  to  a  brigadier-geueral- 

As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored  he  returned  to  liis  duties.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  the  road  to 
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join  his  regiment,  wliich  had  gone  tip  to  Perote  before  his  arrival.  At 
Jalapa  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  troops  from  Georgia,  all 
of  them  sick,  then  on  their  way  up  from  that  place  to  Perote,  and  ordered 
by  General  Patterson  to  get  them  through.  During  the  march  the 
weather  was  estremelj  bad,  a  cold  north  wind  blowing,  and  a  heayj  rain 
falling  al!  the  while.  He  was  overtaken  and  passed  on  the  march  by 
General  Gushing  and  his  staff,  at  Las  Vegas.  He  was  then  wet  through  to 
the  skin,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  fourteen  hours  in  that  condition,  nor 
did  he  arriye  in  camp  till  after  midnight.  It  was  the  exposure  on  this 
occasion,  probably,  whicii  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illness  that  proved 
fatal. 

"  On  reaching  Perote  the  command  of  his  regiment  devolved  on  him, 
and  he  marched  with  it  to  the  city  of  Mesico,  which  he  reached  on  the  8th 
of  December. 

"  On  the  loth,  with  his  regiment,  forming  part  of  General  Cushing's 
brigade,  he  proceeded  to  San  Angel,  where  he  was  last  heard  from  by  letter, 
on  the  30th  of  Dccem'ier,  in  good  spirits  and  apparent  health. 

"On  the  35th  of^he  succeeding  January  he  died,  after  an  illness  of 
about  twenty  days. 

"Major  Webster  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which 
commanded  respect  and  engage  affection.  He  had  a  gravity  and  steadiness 
of  demeanor  and  a  conscious  self-respect  which  inspired  those  under  him 
with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  resources,  and  his  manners,  though 
always  dignified,  weK  peculiarly  winning  and  attractive.  Tliose  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  slising  him  in  situations  where  it  could  be  displayed, 
whether  on  the  northcflstem  frontier  with  a  surveying  party,  or  in  Mexico  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  J«ar  witness  that  he  possessed,  to  an  estraordinary 
extent,  the  power  of  j^ramand,  of  making  himself  respected  and  beloved. 

"  With  excellent ;  Ilitiea,  a  strong  mind  improved  by  travel  and  general 
association  with  di  hguished  persons,  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for 
mathematics,  a  ref  tiou  and  Srmaess  of  purpose  that  nothing  could 
shake,  great  courag.  tnd  a  high  sense  of  honor,  he  was  well  calculated  to 
distinguish  himself  i  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  felt  always  the 
strongest  predHectio,,  , 

"To  his  intimate  Jie  was  all  that  generosity  and  amiability  and  good- 
ness of  heai'fc  could  make  a  man ;  to  his  father  and  family  he  was  a  hope 
and  a  stay  and  a  Comfort,  whose  loss  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor  sup- 

"  Many  of  our  best  and  bravest  have  fallen  in  Mesico,  but  none  have 
been  cut  off  ttum  fonder  hopes,  none  leave  behind  more  longing,  aching 
hearts  than  Edward  "Webster. 


Bursts  from  my  heart,  aod  mtoglea  wttb  Uie  i 

Had  tlie  eword  laid  thee  wllh  tlio  mighty  low, 

Pride  might  forhid  affection  to  complaiu.'  " 
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No  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Welister's  nature  haa  been 
imparted  to  the  reader,  if  he  haa  not  perceived  how  deep 
were  hie  affections,  and  how  strong  tlie  ties  of  kindred 
wound  themselvea  around  his  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
tliia  blow  fell  upon  him,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another 
and  yet  a  greater  one,  be  could  not  withdraw  from  his  public 
duties. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill  was  reported  by  General  Cass, 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  increase  the  army 
then  engaged  in  Mexico,  by  raising  ten  regiments  of  additional 
troops.  This  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate  nntil  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  ratified, 
and  for  some  time  longer.  That  treaty  was  sianed  on  the  2d  of 
February ;  it  was  styled  "  A  treaty  of  peace,|friendship,  limits, 
and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  o*"  America  and  the 
Mexican  republic."  It  was  negotiated  by  an  agent,  Mr,  N.  P. 
Trist,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  citizens  of  Mexico  appointed  by  the  President  of  that  re- 
public' It  undertook  to  cede  Kew  Mexico  a  id  Upper  Califor- 
nia to  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  to  take  t  j^ect  only  after  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  President  and  Sena  e  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  with  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  its  general  Congress,  which  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  within  four  months.  It  was  i-.  tified  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  Marcl  Still,  the  meas- 
ures for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  re  not  dropped 
or  even  suspended.  The  "  Ten-regiment  Bil.  '  continued  to  be 
pressed ; .  there  was  also  a  bill  for  raising  a  loa  'of  sixteen  mill- 
ions ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  further  m  sure  for  raising 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  was  likewise  '  .  be  introduced. 
It  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  object  of  all  this  was  to 
coerce  the  Government  of  Mexico  into  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  would  cede  large  territories  to  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  "Webster  could  not  leave  his 
place  in  the  Senate  ;  although,  on  the  12th  of  March,  and 
until  it  appeared  that  these  measures  were  to  be  urged  even 
after  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  treaty,  he  had  supposed  that 
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he  could  go  home.     The  following  letters  show  hia   situation 
and  the  state  of  his  feelings  : 

[to  MB.  FLETCHER  WEBSTBB.] 

"  WiBHiBOTOH,  Simdar  Moniing,  .Vatvh  12, 18«. 

"  Mt  dear  Son  :  The  business  of  the  treaty  was  finished  on  Friday,  and 
the  court  rose  yesterday ;  so  that  I  have  no  very  ui^ent  duties,  now,  in 
either  part  of  the  capitol.  I  could  now  go  homo,  were  it  not  that  1  cannot 
well  leaye  till  we  hear  from  Mexico .  We  must  hear  soon.  I  have  to-day 
written  to  General  Cashing,  I  suppose  I  wrote  you  that  Adjutant-General 
Jones  has  written  to  New  Orleans,  to  haye  all  done  that  may  be  necessary 
if  the  remains  arrive  there. 

"  Mr.  Healy  is  painting  a  portrait  from  the  daguerreotype ;  I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  very  good.  I  have  been  meditating  upon 
something  which  I  wish  should  be  tlioughtof.  Edward  was  ten  years  old 
when  I  made  the  Hayne  speech  in  the  Senate,  Why  should  not  Mr.  Healy 
make  a  picture  of  him,  aaof  that  age,  from  the  daguerreotype,  and  from  Miss 
Goodrich's  little  miniature,  and  place  him  at  my  feet }  He  was  then  no  older 
than  Daniel  is  now. 

"  My  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  have  been  troubled,  aa  you  know,  with 
rheumatism,  etc,  I  now  need  rest.  Prom  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  till 
the  day  we  heard  of  Edward's  death,  I  was  very  laboriously  employed. 
It  is  most  likely  an  adjourned  term  of  the  court  will  be  holden  early  in  May; 
and,  from  this  to  that,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much.  I  shall  go  North  aa 
soon  as  possible.  In  Boston  is  the  divorce  ease,  and  a  case  with  Sir. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Bartlett.  These  I  must  attend  to,  if  necessary;  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  think  I  shall  spend  principally  at  Marshfield,  I  have 
gone  nearly  through  the  proofs  of  the  volume  of  diplomatic  papers,  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  proposed  edition  of  the 
speeches.  It  would  suit  my  feelings,  as  well  as  any  thing,  to  sit  down  at 
Marshfield,  and  attend  to  this. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Caroline  and  the  children.     We  hear  you  are  all  well. 

"  See  Julia,  and  tell  her  what  I  propose  about  Edward's  picture. 
"  Tours  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstek." 

[to  mes.  ticbnor.] 

"  WAeBmaiOH,  Ifarvh  13, 184& 

"Prom  our  first  acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  you  have  been 
with  us  and  near  us,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  checkered  life.  You  have 
solaced  us  when  distressed  by  the  death  of  children;  and  when  God  has 
healed  those  wounds,  and  given  us  new  blessings,  your  kind  nature  and 
sympathizing  heart  have  participated  in  all  we  enjoyed. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unexpected  calam- 
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ity  has  fallen  upon  ns,  and  almnat  crushed  us,  I  hear  your  voice,  and  that 
of  your  husband,  uttered  in  tones  of  soothing  and  condolence. 

"  I  can  only  thank  you,  and  aay,  that  the  smitten  heart  revives  under 
the  influence  of  commiseration  and  tenderness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lost 
one ;  but  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  less  even 
thau  the  merest  dust  of  the  balance;  and  that  the  Creator  of  a  million 
worlds,  and  the  Judge  of  all  flesh,  must  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  to  His  infinite  wisdom  shall  seem  best. 

"May  He  have  ns  all  in  His  holy  keepingi  and  may  we  all  feel  that 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  ever  be  lost ;  that  no  mind,  the  emanation  of 
the  Deity  Himself,  can  possibly  be  extinguished ;  and  that  our  njerciful 
heavenly  Parent  will  assuredly,  one  day,  gather  'Qia  moral  and  intelligent 
creatures  to  Himself  I 

"  Pray  give  onr  love  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"Daniel  WiiBBTEai," 

[to  me.  PLETCHEB  'WEBSTEH.] 

"  Weflneeday,  Ifarch  15, 1S19. 

"My  dear  Son:  The  telegraph  announces  sundry  arrivals  at  New 
Orleans  from  Tera  Crnz.     I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Mr.  Healy  has  made  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  dear  Edward.    I 
shall  take  it  home  and  keep  it  before  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  live, 
"  I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  Jr.,'  to-day. 
"  Yonr  affectionate  fiither, 

"Dahiel  'Webster." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  although  laboring  under  deep  depres- 
eion,  he  made  some  remarts  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ten-regiment 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  occasion  pointedly  to  condemn  the  exer- 
eiee  by  the  President  of  legislative  powers  over  those  portions 
of  Mexico  then  held  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aa  con- 
quered territories.'  He  also  declared  himself  to  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  making  of  peace  of  am/  kind,  on  wny  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  consequences ;  to  taking  any  thing,  sent 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  confirming  it  "  with  onr  eyes  dead, 
sightless  as  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue,  to  all  the  future." 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  said  in  open  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  in  secret  session  on  the 
previous  day,  with  its  acquisition  of  enormous  territory,  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico.  If  a  peace  was  to  be  had,  Mr,  Webster 
strongly  disapproved  of  this  mode  of  holding  out  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  prospect  of  peace,  which  was  to  entail  upon 

'  His  griindsoo,  '  Works,  v.,  262,  et  sej. 
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them  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  these  aequiaitionB 
of  territory  before  the  public  voice  could  be  pronounced  upon 
that  policy ;  and  he  was  equally  opposed  to  all  measures  de- 
signed to  coerce  the  people  of  Mexico  into  a  surrender  of  their 
territories. 

"What  he  had  chiefly  to  say  on  these  subjects,  however,  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  state  of  hia  health  and  his  domestic  afflic- 
tiou,  to  postpone  until  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  loan  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  that  might  be  needed  in  securing  the  assent  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Mr.  "Webster  now  insisted  that  this  was  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  originally 
begun ;  and  stating  with  great  force  that  the  issue  now  was, 
whether  we  were  to  have  peace  without  new  States  to  be  added 
to  the  Union,  or  war  until  new  States  had  been  acquired  at  vast 
expense,  he  announced  himself  as  unwilling  to  acquire  new 
territories  in  that  or  in  any  other  direction.  He  regarded  this 
question  as  "  vital,  permanent,  elementary,  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  desired  to  have  it  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  because,  he  said,  "  if  a  great  constitutional  principle,  or 
what  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  was 
to  be  broken  down,  he  wished  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves  " — it  should  never  be  his  act.  "  If  otherwise,"  he 
declared,  "  if  they  will  have  territory  and  add  new  States  to 
the  Union,  let  them  do  so ;  and  let  them  be  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fortune,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

What  was  it,  then,  that  led  him,  in  this  prophetic  spirit,  to 
resist  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  men  whose  judgments  differed  from  his,  in  this 
crisis  of  our  national  fortunes)  History  will  demand  that  this 
question  be  examined,  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  course  shall  be 
judged  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons.  It  will  inquire  whether 
he,  or  those  from  whom  he  diflered,  acted  with  the  largest  cir- 
cumspection and  foresight,  and  it  will  try  this  question  by  the 
results.  It  will  find  that  the  acquisition  of  these  new  territories 
involved  the  question  of  a  further  extension  of  slavery ;  that 
this  question  was  one  that  could  not  be  raised  without  extreme 
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danger  to  tLe  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  and  that 
when  it  had  been  once  raised,  and  the  two  opposite  soetiona  of 
the  Union  had  heen  arrayed  upon  it  against  each  other,  the 
strife  would  probably  go  on  until  it  had  ended  in  some  great 
peril.  So  it  plainly  appeared  to  him,  and  we  can  now  see  that 
be  was  right. 

But  there  was  still  another  ground  on  -which  he  resisted 
this  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  Union,  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  distorh  the  relation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department.  When  new  States 
had  been  admitted  out  of  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  care  had  been  taten  not  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  beyond  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  requiring  a  certain  standard 
of  population  for  the  formation  and  admission  of  a  State.  But 
now,  looking  to  the  fact  that,  under'the  terms  on  which  Texas 
had  been  admitted,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  of 
that  country  five  States,  with  ten  Senators,  these  additions  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  would  admit  of  the  legal  erear 
tion  of  four  more — making  fourteen  Senators  from  a  region  so 
Y  populated  that  it  could  not  send  that  number  of  rep- 
i  into  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  might  be  trusted  not  to  make  the  new 
States  until  they  had  suitable  populations,  Mr.  Webster  replied 
that  the  purposes  of  party  would  govern  the  whole  matter; 
that  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Texas  would  be  done 
again  ;  that  when  the  new  Senators  were  wanted  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  they  would  be  made,  and  he  said  that  tJte  year 
1850  would  witness  what  he  then  foretold.  This  monstrous 
disfigurement  and  derangement  of  the  Constitution,  placing 
in  the  Union  States  entitled  each  to  two  Senators,  but  with 
a  population  in  the  whole  of  them  not  an  eighth  part  of  that 
of  one  of  the  older  States  that  could  still  have  but  its  two 
members  in  the  Senate,  was  an  innovation  which,  however 
hopeless  might  be  the  effort,  he  intended  to  resist  to  the  last. 

"  I  thint,"  he  said,  "  I  aee  a  course  adopted  which  is  likely  to  turn  the 
Conetitutioa  of  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster ;  into  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing ;  in  fact,  a  tame  of  unequal  government,  not  founded  on  pop- 
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ular  representation,  not  founded  on  equality,  biit  on  tJie  grossest  ine- 
quality ;  and  I  think  thia  process  will  go  on,  or  that  there  ia  danger  that 
it  will  go  or,  until  this  Union  shall  fell  to  pieces.  I  resist  it  to-day  and 
always !    Whoever  fiilters  or  whoever  flies,  I  continue  the  contest,"  ' 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  discharged  all  the  public  doty  that 
he  could  perform  on  this  morDentous  subject,  he  went  directly 
to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  March,  His 
daughter's  condition  is  described  in  the  following  letter : 

Bostoh;  March  SS,  ISHS,  Tueeflay  moroioj-,  seven  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Fbienb  ;  We  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning,  early  and 
comfortable,  and  found  Julia  much  as  I  had  expected,  though  not  so 
weak.  Her  countenance  is  bright  and  natural,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
important  change  in  the  tendency  of  her  complaint.  I  shall  go  to  Marsh- 
field  to-morrow,  if  the  weatlier  should  be  fair;  I  shall  not  leave  this 
neighborhood  for  the  present.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
write  you  at  large  now,  because  the  news  by  the  steamer  must  occupy  aU 
your  thoughts. 

"  These  afflictions  hare  pressed  upon  me  the  propriety  of  doing  some 
things,  alwut  which  I  entirely  need  your  advice  and  assistance,  I  want 
you  to  come  whenever  you  have  four  days  on  hand.  The  sooner  you  can 
be  here,  the  better,  on  account  of  Julia's  condition.  And  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  some  days  beforehand,  in  order  that  I  might  be  sure  to  be 
quite  disengaged. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  is  pretty  well.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mra. 
Blatchford  and  Mary  a  moment  on  Sunday.  I  hope  to  get  a  line  from  you 
this  morning. 

"  Two  o'clock.— mj  dear  sir,  your  letter  has  come,  and  with  it  your  en- 
closure. Tou  are  more  than  kind.  I  can  never  repay  your  constant  and 
assiduous  goodness.  Do  not  come  this  way  till  you  can  stay  four  days. 
With  that  condition,  come  as  soon  as  possible,  Julia  is  reported  to  be 
quite  comfortable  to-day. 


But  the  disease,  with  its  wonted  alternations  of  hope  and 
discouragement,  went  on  slowly  but  surely  to  ite  fatal  consum- 
mation, Mrs,  Appleton  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  Her  last 
words  were,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  Her  father 
wrote  to  Mr,  C.  H,  Thomas,  his  Marshfield  agent,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

'  Works,  v.,  271-301. 
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[to   CHABLBS  S.   TQ0UA8,   ESQ.] 

"8»tupday  Morning,  eljrbt  o'clock. 
Dbab  Hehbt  ;  It  is  all  over.  Mra.  Appleton  died  last  evening  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o'clock.  She  suffered  a  good  deal  at  times  during  the  day 
from  difficulty  of  respiralion,  but  finally  expired,  calmly,  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  paio.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  t«  the  laat  moment  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  Her  mind  was  never  brighter,  and  she  conversed 
as  much  as  her  strength  would  aUow.  During  her  aufiering  moments  she 
seemed  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  generally  exhibited  perfect  resignation, 
and  the  most  assured  Christian  feith.  I  have  never  seen  a  death  bo  calm 
and  serene,  and  attended  with  such  perfect  soundness  and  strength  of 
mind.  I  do  not  jet  imow  whether  the  funeral  will  be  on  Monday  o' 
Tuesday. 

"  Dahisl  Wbbstbk." 

Tlio  funeral  of  Mrs.  Appleton  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
1st  day  of  May,  A  few  hours  previous  to  this  mournful  cere- 
mony, the  remains  of  her  brother,  Major  Webster,  reached 
Boatou,  in  the  charge  of  a  faithful  servant  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  on  the 
4th  day  of  May — Thursday  of  the  same  week.  Hia  funeral 
took  place  from  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Paige,  the  whole 
square  in  front  being  filled  with  a  great  coneourde  of  people, 
waiting  in  reverent  sympathy  with  the  aflieted  father.  "When 
Mr.  "Webster  appeared  at  the  door,  the  crowd  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  then  slowly  followed  his  carriage  to  the  church 
where  the  interment  was  to  be  made.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  was  profoundly  moved. 

During  this  melancholy  week  I  did  not  personally  witness 
his  demeanor,  being  unable  to  he  with  him  or  near  him.  I  re- 
turned from  Carolina  on  the  day  previous  to  the  burial  of  his 
son,  bringing  with  me  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  friend 
and  companion  of  his  children  from  early  life,  for  whom  I  had 
sought  in  vain  the  restorative  influences  of  a  Southern  clime. 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  these  recollections.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  great  affliction, ,  he  was  present  at  these  third 
funeral  rites,  occurring  in  the  same  week.  His  letters  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  extract  from  the  reminiscences  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr,  Ticbnor,  will  best  bring  him  before  the 
reader. 
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[MB.  WBBSTKK  TO  UBfi.  lEE.] 

"BoaTON.  MayB,  1S48. 

"  My  DSAB  Mrs,  Lue  t  Tout  first  two  letters  were  duly  received,  and 
have  actually  lain  open  and  unfolded  before  me  till  the  third  arrived. 
Certainly  I  ought  not  so  long  to  have  omitted  acknowledg^g  that  which 
accompanied  the  '  book.' 

"Mrs,  Webster  immediately  read  the  book  through,  and  expressed  groat 
gratification  with  it.  I  only  fear  it  has  made  her  dislike  out  Puritan  an- 
oeatore  a,  good  deal  more  than  she  did  before. 

"I  shall  take  my  turn  with  it  the  first  leisure  day,  at  Marshfield. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  sympathy  with  us,  under  our 
most  severe  afflictions ;  I  did  not  look  for  these  calamities,  but  I  pray  for 
a  submissive  and  reconciled  spirit.  I  know  that  I  must  follow  my  lost 
cluldren  soon,  and  that  we  must  all  he  diligently  preparing  for  an  ex- 
change of  worlds. 

"  A  great  portion  of  my  life,  my  dear  fiiend,  has  been  passed  with  you 
near  mo.  Poor  Grace,  who  died  in  your  arms  !  Twice  within  the  week  I 
have  looked  upon  her  coflin  ;  and  tliere  lies  her  mother,  who  loved  you 
like  a  sister ;  and  there  lies  dear  little  Charles.  The  mother,  and  four  out 
of  five  of  her  children,  are  already  in  the  same  tomb.  May  God  enable  me 
to  sustain  these  overwhelming  sorrows,  and  still  always  to  bless  His  moat 
holy  name  I 

"  Dr.  Sprague  wrote  me  several  times  for  a  short  sketch  of  your  father's 
character.  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing,  but  the  matter  is  better  disposed 
of  in  jour  hands.  Of  your  father,  his  person,  his  appearance  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit,  his  graceflil  manners,  hia  agreeable  social  habits,  and  the 
fervor  and  glow  of  his  pulpit  porfonnances,  I  have  a  most  lively  recollec- 
tion. You  remember  that  you  and  I  and  Mrs.  "Webster  went  together  to 
visit  his  grave, 

"  My  wife  desires  her  best  love  to  you.  We  should  both  he  happy  to 
see  you,  I  met  with  Mrs.  Parker,'  for  a  moment,  at  Mrs.  Curtis  {poor  Mary 
Story's)  funeral  on  Friday,  The  meeting,  though  for  an  instant  only, 
brought  a  thousand  tender  recollections  to  my  mind. 

"  Yours  truly  and  sincerely  always, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstek," 


[to  MR.  JEBBMIAH   HASOH.] 

"BoeioK,  Hat/ B,1&K. 

"Mt  deab  Friend  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  received  some 
days  ago,  and  for  all  the  proofs  of  sympathy  and  affection  manifested  for 
us  in  our  afflictions.     These  two  calamities  were  unexpected. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  hold  up  against  them,    Of  five  children,  only  ono 

'  One  of  hia  Portsmouth  friends,  the  widow  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Parkor,  ante,  1,,  p. 
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now  remains ;  but  I  try  to  diacipline  myself,  and  to  submit,  without  repin- 
ing, to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  outlive  our  chiliiren ;  but,  if 
it  be  BO  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom,  I  acquiesce.  Ere  long  I  know  that  I 
must  follow  them. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  "Washington  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  find  an 
occasion  to  see  you  and  your  family  before  my  departure.  You  iind  Mrs, 
Mason  are  among  those  whom  I  and  mine  have  longest  known,  and  most 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  deprived  of  eithra*  of  you,  in  this  day  of 
trouble.     I  look  back  on  our  long  friendship  and  intercourse,  as  a  bright 
line  along  the  course  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  a  continuing  consolation, 
nhen  connections,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  have  been  struck  down. 
"  With  true  regard  and  affection,  yours, 

"  Dabiel  Webster." 

Mr.  Tietnor  saye,  in  hi?  Keminiseences 

"  On  the  29th  of  April,  l^iS  the  dav  after  Mrs  Julia  Appkton  s 
death,  I  called  at  Mr.  Paige's,  merely  to  make  inquiries  about  Mr  "Web- 
ster, without  any  intention  of  going  m  But  he  henrl  iny  voue  and 
name  to  the  door.  Ho  was  alone  ■walking  restlessly  ip  and  down  the 
parlors,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  I  joined  him,  and  we  continued  to 
walk  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  very  composed,  and  talked  freely  of 
Julia,  and  her  character.  He  said  that,  not  long  before  her  death,  he  was 
driving  slowly  with  her  in  a  carriage  around  the  '  Common,'  and,  as  they 
passed  the  burial-ground,  she  pointed  to  a  modest  monument,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  have  one  like  that  erected  at  Marshfield  to  Edward,  and 
another  to  herself.  He  told  her  it  should  be  done.  The  form  she  selected 
was  that  of  a  very  nicely-proportioned,  but  very  plain  marble,  which  the 
poet  Sprague  had  erected  to  his  excellent  fether,  an  honest,  faithful, 
strong-minded  man,  whom  I  remember  fi\im  my  earliest  years.  And  all 
the  monuments  Mr.  Webster  suhsequently  erected  at  Marshfleld  are  of  this 

"Mr.  Webster  then  talked  of  Edward,  whose  body  was  expected  fo 
arrive  from  Mesico,  where  he  had  died  on  the  33d  of  January  previ- 
ous. He  said  that,  when  Edward  was  going  to  Mexico  the  first  time, 
he  desired  to  have  Henry,  a  colored  man,  who  bad  lived  ■ttith  Mr, 
Webster  a  long  time,  from  a  period  when  Edward  and  Henry  were 
both  boys.  In  feet,  Henry  had  been  a  slave  in  a  family  where  Mr. 
Webster  boarded,  in  Washington,  and,  being  cruelly  treated  there,  Mr, 
Webster  had  bought  him,  and  given  him  hia  freedom.  But  he  was 
now  a  married  man,  living  with  his  wife,  in  Waahiugton,  and  it  seemed 
doubtftil  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  go  on  such  an  expedition.  His 
attachment  to  Mr.  Webster  and  to  Edward,  however,  prevented  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and,  when  Edward  proposed  it  to  him,  he  said :  '  I  will 
go  with  you.  Master  Edward,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  Ag  is  well  known. 
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Edward  had  a  very  severe  illnesa  after  reaching  Mexico,  and  returned 
home  broken  in  health,  and  with  a  firm  connctirm  thit  nothing  but  the 
affectionate  care  and  watching  of  Henry  had  saved  his  life  When  his 
health  was  partly  restored,  he  detemuned  to  reiom  hia  regiment,  and 
Henry  offered  to  accompany  him,  saying  that  he  would  not  trust  him  to 
go  alone.  The  second  espedition  proved  fatal.  Henry  watched  over  him 
with  the  game  care,  the  same  unremitting  affection,  slept  and  watched  in 
his  room  every  night,  and  was  with  him  while,  in  sleep,  he  passed  ii'om 
life  to  death.  He  then  remained  with  his  body,  and  accompanied  it 
home,  bringing  with  it  a  favorite  horse,  that  Edward  had  continued  to 
watch  and  feed  from  his  bed,  through  a  window,  during  his  illness. 

"  As  Mr.  Webster  related  these  circumstances  to  me,  he  became  very 
much  agitated,  and,  as  he  ended,  saying ;  '  I  paid  five  hundred  dollars 
for  Henry,  and  it  was  the  best  spent  money  I  ever  laid  out  in  my  life,' 
the  tears  flowed  ftreely  over  his  f^e,  and  his  whole  person  was  con- 


In  the  following  week,  after  the  burials  of  hia  children,  Mr, 
"Webster  sought  the  retirement  of  his  own  house,  at  Marshfield, 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  preparing  the  last  resting-place 
for  hia  kindred  dust.  To  that  spot  the  remains  of  all  his  de- 
ceased children  and  their  mother  were  afterward  removed,  and 
monuments  were  erected  of  the  form  chosen  by  his  daughter. 
While  engaged  in  giving  these  directions,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing tnemoranda  : 

"  My  daughter,  Julia,  the  wife  of  8.  A.  Appkton,  died  at  her  husband's 
house,  No,  30  Winter  Street,  Boston,  April  38, 1848,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  There  were  present,  at  her  decease,  her  husband,  myself  and  wife,  her 
brother,  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Paige,  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blatchford,  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  Miss  Ellen 
Fletcher,  Drt  John  JeiTries,  Miss  Fellows,  the  nurse,  and  other  domestics. 

"  Her  funeral  was  attended  Monday  afternoon,  May  Ist.  The  Episcopal 
Service  was  read  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  my 
tomb,  under  St,  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston, 

"  My  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  serving  in  Mexico,  died  at  San  Angel,  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  of  a  typhoid  fever,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  1848, 
Henry  Pleasants,  his  faithf\il  servant,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  says 
he  died  in  his  sleep.    He  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  so  near  his  end. 

"  The  doctor  had  ordered  drink  to  be  given  him  at  certain  interval. 
His  servant  woke  him  in  the  night,  and  gave  him  his  drink.  He  took  it, 
and  said,  '  That  will  do,  Henry,'  and  turned  over,  and  lay  down  again. 
When  Henry  went  to  him  he  was  dead. 
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"  His  funeral  was  attended  bj  the  regiment,  the  Episcopal  ftmeral  ser- 
vicea  read,  and  military  honors  performed.  The  best  possible  care  was 
taken  by  his  military  Menda  to  preserve  the  body.  It  was  sent  home  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenant  Wing,  attended  by  Henry  Pleasants,  with  all  his 
effects  and  his  horse ;  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May, 
a  few  hoars  before  his  sister  was  committed  to  the  tomb.  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  same  tomb  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  from  Mr.  Paige's 
house,  in  Summer  Street,  under  a  military  escort,  and  attended  by  rela- 
tives and  friends;  a  most  appropriate  and  fervent  reU^ous  service  having 
been  performed,  at  the  house,  by  Eev.  Mr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr. 
Jaudon,  and  Mr.  Draper,  came  from  New  York  to  attend  the  funeral, 

"  On  the  loth  of  May  I  planted  two  weeping  elms  on  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  house  at  Marehfleld,  as  a  kind  of  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a 
lost  son  and  daughter.  They  are  to  be  called  '  The  Brother  and  Sister ; ' 
there  being  present  myself  and  wife,  and  my  son,  Daniel  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, and  wife,  and  my  daughter's  two  eldest  children,  viz.,  Caroline  Le 
Boy  Appleton  and  Samuel  Appleton.  My  daughter  left  five  children, 
viz.,  Caroline  Le  Eoy,  Samuel,  Julia  Frances,  Danie!  Webster,  and  Con- 
stance Mary. 

"  Edward  Webster  was  never  married.  Charles  B.  Haddock  and  Mary 
Anne  Sanborn,  iiill  cousins  of  the  deceased,  were  present  at  their  funerals. 
Two  other  fiill  cousins  are  living,  viz.,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Mrs.  EmUy  Webster,  of  Boacawen,  New  Hampshire. 

"  Written  at  Marehfieid,  May  11, 1848. 

"  Daniel  Webstbb." 

The  imcriptions,  afterward  placed  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
monuments  erected  near  his  family  tomb,  at  Marshfield,  and 
now  before  me  in  his  handwrititjg,  are  these  : 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

BoBN,  Januaty  16,  1781. 

Died,  January  21,  1828. 

Aged  47  years. 

"Bleseedare  the  pnre  in  tieart,  for  the;  aliall  see  Qocl." 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

BORii,  April  29,  1810. 

Died,  January  23,  1817. 

Aged  7  ^ears. 

CHARLES    WEBSTER, 

Bobs,  December  31,  1823. 

riBD,  Demnba- 18,  1824. 

Aged  3  years. 
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MAJOR    EDWARD   WEBSTER, 
BoBM,  Jaly  20,  1820. 
Died,  in  Mexico,  January  23,  1848. 
Aged  28  yeu.is. 

JCLIA  WEBSTER   APPLETON, 

Born,  Jan-aari/  16,  1S18. 

Died,  AprU  28,  1848. 

Aged  30  jeara, 

"Let  me  go.  tor  the  day  breaketh." 

Julia  W,  Appleios. 

COKSTANCE    MARY   APPLETOX, 

Bobs,  Mag  ZO,  1847. 

Died,  Matvh  !6,  1849. 

Aged  2  jeara.' 


But  the  statesman  cannot  linger  at  tlie  tomb.  There  is  a  coun- 
try, there  are  duties  stretching  far  in  their  relations  to  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  which  command  him,  not  to  forget,  but  yet 
not  to  be  borne  down  by  private  griefs.  In  religious  resignation 
and  in  the  power  of  self-control,  Mr.  Webster's  character  waa 
endowed  equally  with  his  intellectual  gifts.  It  was  not  alone 
from  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  drawn  from  a  great  experience 
of  what  our  human  life  is,  that  he  was  able  to  derive  the  ealm- 

'  This  child  of  Mrs,  Appleton  died  in  the  jaar  following  the  death  of  its  motber. 
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neas  wMchlie  now  needed.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  revealed 
aa  well  as  in  natural  religion.  No  one  can  doutt  this,  who  has 
followed  through  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  has  observed  how 
his  religious  tenderness  was  always  the  deepest  chord  in  his 
moral  nature,  answering  immediately  and  naturally  to  the 
touch  of  affliction.  Nor  was  there  any  parade,  or  any  purpose 
to  stand  as  an  example,  in  any  thing  that  he  said  or  wrote  on 
such  occasions. 

lie  was  too  great  to  act  a  part  of  any  kind ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  certainty  that,  if  he  had  not  fully  believed  and  felt 
all  that  he  ever  said  or  wrote  on  such  subjects,  it  would  never 
have  come  from  him. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  deaths  of  his  children,  and 
the  contemplation  of  his  own,  which  was  now  much  mingled 
with  bis  thoughts,  produced  any  change  in  him.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  act  from  mere  personal  ambition,  even  if  it  is  true  of 
him  that  he  had  ever  so  acted.  He  had  long  known  that  he 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  people  of  this  countiy ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  work  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our 
political  institutions,  by  endeavoring  to  save  us  from  sectional 
collisions,  disunion,  and  eivU  strife ;  and  that  this  could  be 
done,  and  only  done,  by  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  we  received  it  from  its  founders.  In  this  he 
was  now  to  labor,  while  his  day  lasted.  His  own  personal  for- 
tunes as  an  American  statesman  were  identified  with  this 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  If  public  measures  and  popular  action 
were  destined  to  choose  the  ways  of  wisdom,  his  wish  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  be  gratified.  If 
we  were  to  be  swept  along  the  dark  road  to  disunion  and  civil 
war,  the  same  causes  which  were  to  give  us  that  fatal  impulse 
would  prevent  the  attainment  of  any  personal  wish  of  his. 
"When  he  turned,  therefore,  from  the  graves  of  his  children  a 
sadder,  he  did  not  need  to  become  a  wiser,  man,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  or  a  better  one  in  relation  to 
the  public  duties  that  it  remained  to  him  to  perform.  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  feelings  would  permit  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  again  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  May. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  world  before  and  during  his  absence  from  Washington  j 
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as  we  are  now  to  mark  another  of  the  grand  errors  of  tl\e 
Whig  party  in  their  relation  to  Mr.  "Webster ;  at  the  same  time 
one  that  waa  also  an  error  in  their  treatment  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 

It  had  long  been  apparent  that  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Polk  intended  by  that  war  to  acquire  Kew  Mexico  and  Upper 
Cahfomia ;  and  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go was  projected,  as  the  means  of  compelling  a  surrender  of 
those  ten-itories,  it  was  known  to  all  men  that  Mr.  Webster's 
position  was  that  of  unyielding  opposition  to  this  resnlt.  He 
would  have  had  a  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  but  peace  without 
the  addition  to  the  Union  of  new  States  or  Territories.  In 
every  view,  therefore,  whether  of  the  highest  political  expedi- 
ency or  of  mere  party  tactics,  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  to  plant  themselves  firmly  upon  this  principle.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  object  of  these  acquisitions  was  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  number  of  slave  States,  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  these  new  regions  would  become  slaveholding. 
Whether  this  expectation  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  their  addition  to  the  Union  would  give  rise  to  a 
question  respecting  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Through- 
out the  North,  therefore,  a  well-organized  and  long-established 
party  like  the  Whigs,  taking  such  a  ground  as  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  making  him  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
would  have  had  strong  reasons  to  expect  success;  and,  even  in 
the  South,  Mr,  Webster's  conservative  opinions,  his  steady  fidel- 
ity to  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  known  hostility  to  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  as  it  existed,  constitutionally,  in  the  States, 
and  his  wise  disinclination  to  open  new  sectional  questions, 
might  have  been  expected  to  overcome  the  wishes  and  plans 
of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  hazardous  and  unjustifiable 
course  of  defending  slavery  by  attempting  to  increase  its  politi- 
cal power.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  moreover,  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  promotion  in 
the  North  of  a  purely  sectional  party,  based  solely  on  opposi- 
tion to  slavery. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  treaty  by 
which  tlie  Administration  proposed  to  make  a  peace.     In  the 
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next  place,  a  large  body  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Wliig  party 
supposed  that  the  popularity  of  General  Taylor,  consequent 
upon  his  brilliant  services  in  the  war,  rendered  him  the  most 
"  available  "  candidate  for  the  presidency  whom  they  could  se- 
lect. Knowing  very  little  respecting  his  real  fitness  for  the  of- 
fice, or  even  his  political  views,  and  turning  wholly  aaide  from 
the  great  question  of  principle  and  public  policy  that  demanded 
their  consideration,  these  persons  were  ready  to  incur  serious 
hazards,  in  the  idea  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  military 
chief  was  more  certain  to  bring  their  party  into  power  than  the 
merits  and  claims  and  long  public  services  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  connected  with  their  organization.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  when  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembHng  of  a 
"Whig  National  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency and  the  vice-presidency,  this  class  of  politicians  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  Mr.  "Webster  would  consent  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  second  office,  with  General  Taylor  for  the  first,  a, 
ticket  of  "  great  strength  "—to  use  the  language  current  on  such 
occasions— would  be  presented.  On  Mr.  Webster  himself  this 
plan  was  much  pressed,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  best 
mode  to  secure  the  present  triumph  of  the  "Whig  party,  and  Ms 
own  election  as  President  at  the  next  following  term.  But  it  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  him ;  not  only  because  it  was  in 
truth  a  personal  indignity,  but  because  it  was  not  and  could  not 
■  be  known  what  would  be  the  character  of  General  Taylor's  Ad- 
ministration in  reference  to  the  questions  connected  with  the 
incorporation  into  the  Union  of  the  territories  that  were  to  be 
severed  from  Mexico.  Mr,  Webster,  moreover,  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  selection  of  military  men  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was 
nothing  but  military  success  and  reputation  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion. He  never  did  any  thing,  or  would  consent  to  do  any 
thing,  signifying  his  previous  assent  to  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party. 

In  this  state  of  things,  an  occurrence  took  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  month  of  Febuary  (184:8),  which  had  an 
unhappy  influence  in  preventing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster by  the  Whig  National  Convention  which  assembled  in  the 
following  June,    Mr.  Clay,  it  was  supposed,  intended  to  have 
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liis  name  T)rought  before  the  convention  as  a  competitor  for  the 
nomination.  As  a  means  of  counteracting  the  plana  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  among  the  Whigs,  certain  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  consideration  in  that  party,  well  known  to  be  personal  and 
political  Mends  of  Mr.  "Webster,  incautiously,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  him,  placed  their  signatures  to  a  paper  calling  a 
popular  meeting  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 
As  a  political  movement,  to  he  participated  in  by  persons  who 
desired  the  nomination  of  Mr.  "Webster,  this  meeting  was  an 
obvious  blunder.  "What  he  thought  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
who  had  written  to  him  to  explain  its  purpose : 

[to   MR.  BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Jan'iaiyW,  184S. 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Friday  eveniug.  It 
would  bo  wrong  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  felt  surprise  at  the  publiearion 
of  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  names  subjoined. 

"  I  cannot,  by  writing,  say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  question  at  all  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen,  nor  complain  at  all  of 
not  being  consulted.  But  I  fear  the  step  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  I  will  state  in  few  words  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension. 

"  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Whigs  who  are  sober-minded 
and  religious,  who  will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  brought  forward  only 
because  of  his  successful  fighting  in  this  war  against  Mexico.  Mr.  Clay  is 
still  a  candidate,  and  will  he  so ;  and  many  Whiga  will  flock  to  his  standard, 
unwillingly,  perhaps,  but  yet  they  will  do  so,  i^  no  o(Aer  Whig  enndidaU 
he  kept  prominent  exc^t  General  Taylor. 

"There  will  be  a  Whig  convention ;  and,  if  things  go  on  in  their  present 
course,  when  the  convention  comes,  there  will  be  no  leading  candidate  but 
Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor;  and  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  an  avowal  of  Whig  principles, 
which,  I  think,  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  Mr.  Clay  will,  most  certainly,  be 
nominated.  My  impression,  therefore,  is  strong  that  this  proceeding  in 
New  York  is  calculated,  instead  of  weakening,  very  much  to  strengthen, 
Mr.  Clay's  chances. 

"  It  seems  to  me  obvious  enough  that  a  more  promising  state  of  things 
would  have  existed,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  call  had  taken 
another  course,  or  even  if  they  had  done  nothing.  Mr.  Clay's  prospects 
are,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment,  decidedly  brightening.  In  all  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken, 

"  To  Mr,  BlatchfoTd." 
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As  Mr.  Webster  had  predicted,  when  the  convention  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  in  the  following  June,  General  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  found  to  be  the  leading  candidates,  and 
the  latter  had  nearly  as  many  supporters  as  the  former.'  But 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  twice  defeated  before  the  people,  and  it  was 
the  general  judgment  of  the  party  that  he  could  not  be  elected, 
if  he  were  to  be  nominated.  General  Scott  had  also  a  consider- 
able body  of  friends  in  this  convention,  but  there  was  no  period 
in  the  canvass  prior  to  its  assembling  when  his  name  could 
have  heen  carried  before  that  body  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. If  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  therefore,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  to  keep  Mr.  Webster's  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  the  person  who  ought  to  receive  the 
nomination,  neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  General  Scott  would  have 
commanded  on  the  first  balloting  the  votes  which  they  received ; 
for,  when  the  delegations  came  together,  General  Taylor  was 
the  choice  of  much  less  than  a  majority  of  them,  and,  of  those 
who  were  found  voting  for  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Scott,  many 
might  have  been  sent  under  instructions  to  vote  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster, or  have  been  personally  inclined  to  do  so,  if  his  own 
friends  had  pursued  frem  the  first  a  different  course.  On  the 
asBembling  of  the  convention,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Clay  and  General  Scott  would  respectively  receive  votes  which 
in  the  a^regate  would  exceed  those  likely  to  be  cast  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  some  of  the  ii-iends  of  Mr,  Webster,  from  New 
Tork  and  other  States  out  of  New  England,  adopted  a  line  of 
action  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  but 
without  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  Having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  from  Washington,  firmly  declining  to  be 
nominated  as  Vice-President,  these  gentlemen  determined  to 
support  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.'  Their  reasons,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  explain  to  Mr.  Webster  the  grounds  of  their  action, 
appeared  to  have  been  these  : 

'  On  the  first  ballot  General  Taylor  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  did  not  at  all  concur 

cecwved  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes,  in  the  course  of  his  friends  Ju  that  body 

and  Mr.  Clay  received  ninoty-Beven.  from  other  States.     The  fcember  of  the 

'  The  MaBsachusctts  delegation  are  Maiisachusetts  delegation  who  did  not 

not  included  in  the  observations  made  vote  with  his  colleagues   came  to  the 

in  the  teit.    Those  gentlemen,  with  one  cooventlon  ori^nally  as  a  supporter  of 

exception,  continued  throughout  to  vote  General  Taylor. 
61 
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1.  That  their  party  could  succeed  with  Gcueral  Taylor  as  a 
candidate,  and  with  no  one  else. 

2.  That  General  Taylor's  political  sentimenta  were  those 
of  the  Whigs. 

3.  That  if  General  Taylor  should  become  President,  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  opinions  would  be  respected  and  regarded  in 
the  administration  of  the  GoTernment. 

4.  That  if  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  were  to  ineist  per- 
tinaciously on  his  nomination,  Mr,  Clay  would  become  the 
nominee;  and  if  Mr.  Clay  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  services  to  the  country  would  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
men  in  power. 

In  all  this  there  was  very  little  that  was  sound  or  wise.  It 
might  be  trne  that  the  Whigs  could  elect  General  Taylor,  if  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  great  questions  which  ought  to 
have  been  put  at  issue,  and  if  "successful  fighting"  was  to  be 
made  the  ground  for  placing  him  in  the  office  of  President. 
But,  if  a  public  policy,  founded  on  principle,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  by  this  convention,  and  its  candidate  had 
been  a  fit  representative  of  that  policy,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  assuming  defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  might 
be  true  that  General  Taylor  could  be  vaguely  called  a  "  Whig ; " 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  have  it  understood 
what  was  meant  by  that  term,  since  there  was  a  great  body  of 
men  hitherto  acting  as  Whigs,  who,  if  they  conld  not  have  what 
they  regarded  as  Whig  principles  represented  by  that  organiza- 
tion, would  sooner  or  later  give  effect  to  them  through  another. 
It  might  be  true,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  were  to  become  President, 
Mr.  Webster's  services  to  the  country  would  not  be  asked  for 
in  any  post  of  administration ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
General  Taylor's  personal  feelings  toward  Mr.  Webster,  it 
was  no  more  certain  that  the  men  who  were  seeking  to  make 
him  President  would  desire  or  consent  to  his  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Webster,  than  it  was  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Ciay  would  seek  to  have  Mr.  Webster  included  in  his  coun- 
cils. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  balancing  of  poMtical  chances,  by 
gentlemen  who  were  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  oldest  and  most 
ardent  friends,"  evinced  the  unsotmdness  of  their  calculations 
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in  all  respects  but  one.  That  General  Taylor  could  be  elected 
President  on  the  mere  fv/eore  of  popular  admiration  for  the 
sterling  qualities  as  an  officer  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
Mexican  "War,  and  on  a  general  conviction  of  hia  personal 
honesty,  turned  out  to  be  true.  But  the  party  which  made 
him  its  candidate  relied  on  nothing  else  when  they  made  the 
nomination.  The  convention,  after  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared, steadily  refused  to  make  any  declaration  of  principles ; ' 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  election  settled  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  War.  It  \%^  the  "Wliig  party  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  declared  policy  on  these  subjects ;  and  it 
consequently  increased  the  peril  of  the  formation  of  a  third 
party,  whose  opinions,  feelings,  and  action,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  confine  their  oi^nization  to  the  llforth,  and 
introduce  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  purely  sectional 
party. 

Although  Congress  continued  in  session,  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  soon  atter  the  middle  of  June,  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  summer  at  Marshfield.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion created  for  him  one  of  those  embarrassments  which  states- 
men in  very  eminent  positions  must  often  meet ;  one  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  decide,  under  a  sense  of  great  responsibility, 
what  course  to  pursue  among  alternatives  none  of  winch  is  free 

'  The  following  were  the  ballotings  President,  as  "Whiga;"  but  wlmt  con. 

in  the  Philadelphia  Whig  Convention  of  stituted  Whig  principles  waa  left  to  be 

18*8;  defined  aocordii^  to  the  personal  and 

T.  In           ?ii'    ^^r*'    "im"    ^vn"  '"^^  views  of  the  voters.    Now,  the  real 

^"^ '^       ^%       '?j       "^^  qneslion  b j  whieh  this  course  of  conduct 

Scott!!!!!*!!  43        49        m        83  should  be  judged,  is,  not  what  one  or 

Webster 38        23        17         13  another  person  in  tbeKorth  or  the  South 

£j?K?; o          1         ^        Z  would  have  called  the  political  princi- 

"""^ _       _:       _       —  plea  of  the  Whig  party,  but  what  ODght 

Tola! sra       seo       319       aro  to  have  been  adopted  by  that  party,  in 

Several  attempta  were  made  to  have  that  erisis  of  ournationol  affiiirs,  as  their 

the  convention  declare  bj  resolution  that  public  policy. 

the  nomiaation  must  be  accepted  as  a  Mr.  Webster  had  very  clearly  indi- 

" Whig"  nomination,  if  at  all;  and  one  cated  what    that    policy  ought  to  be. 

effort  was  made  to  define  "Whig  prin-  But  his  doctrine  was  thought  to  be  of 

ciples"  as  "no  estension  of  slavery — no  less  consequence,  in  the  political  field, 

acquiailion  of  foreign  territory — proteo-  than  the  "  availability  "  of  General  Tay- 

tjon  to  American  industry,  and  opposi-  lor. 

tion  to  Executive  uBurpttUon."   But  these  Consequences  stretchmg  very  far  intfl 

propositions  were  ruled  to  be  mil  of  the  future,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 

i^^.    Gaieral  Taylor  was  nominated  both  sections  of  the  country,   ensued 

for  President,  and  Mr.  nilmore  for  Vice-  from  this  mistake,  aa  we  now  know. 
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from  objection.  The  power  to  make  such  a  decision,  and  in 
making  it  to  maintain  that  higher  consistency  which  yields 
some  minor  opinions  for  objects  of  great  public  concern,  waa 
one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of  Mr.  Webster's  character. 
^VTien  he  had  reached  a  decision,  on  such  occasions,  he  did 
not  act  as  a  mere  politician,  sheltering  himself  in  silence  and 
leaving  Ms  motives  to  be  inferred.  He  always  assigned  his 
reasons,  placing  them  in  the  public  judgment  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  He  now  had  to  determine  whether  he  should 
retire  altogether  from  public  life,  or  advocate  the  election  of 
General  Taylor,  That  be  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  seemed 
to  him  quite  clear ;  and  that  these  were  the  real  alternatives, 
we  can  now  see  with  equal  clearness,  i'or  the  question  pre- 
sented to  Mr,  "Webster  by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor 
was,  whether  he  should  withhold  from  the  country  bis  advice 
and  influence,  making  no  effort  still  to  affect  public  measures 
by  acting  with  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  or  whether  he 
should  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  errors  of  that  party  by 
still  endeavoring  to  cause  his  own  principles  to  prevail  in  the 
public  councils.  It  was  most  manifest  that,  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  questions  produced  by  the  result  of  the  llexiean 
War  would  be  decided ;  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in 
some  department  of  the  Government  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence. 

To  be  silent,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  be  was  will- 
ing to  SCO  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  elected,  and 
the  open  and  avowed  policy  of  that  party  to  prevail,  was  out 
of  the  question.  To  remain  in  the  Senate,  and  yet  to  make 
no  effort  to  cause  his  own  opinions  to  be  r^arded  by  the  party 
with  which  he  had  long  been  connected,  in  case  that  party 
should  prevail  in  the  election,  was  an  equally  impracticable 
course.  To  countenance  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  to  consent  that  its  elements  and  forces  should  be  merged 
in  a  new  political  organization  that  could  exercise  no  influence 
in  any  Southern  State,  was  to  incur  the  hazard  of  indirectly 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  real 
issue  before  the  Country  was,  whether  General  Cass,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  or  General  Taylor,  the  candidate 
of  the  Whigs,  should  be  elected  President.     In   the  former 
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event,  the  whole  force  of  the  Administration  would  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  new  Blave  States ;  in  the  latter, 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  this  result.  Among  all 
the  numerous  letters  which  Mr.  Webster  received  at  this  time, 
I  have  found  none  that  so  accui'atelj  touches  the  question  of 
duty  ■which  Hr.  "Webster  had  to  decide,  as  the  following  from 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Geoi^a,  the  Southern  Senator  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  were  to  ensue 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 


"  Juw  Ifi,  I91S,  Pridsy. 

"My  dbab  Sir;  The  present  aspect  of  our  political  affairs  may  per- 
haps authorize  this  brief  note. 

"  You  are  aware  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Senate  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  suppose  to  lie  its  plain  and 
obvious  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  I  have  not  been  san- 
guine in  my  hopes  of  sncceas  in  the  present  canvass.  By  onr  '  faltering '  on 
that  occasion,  I  thought  we  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  party 
on  vantage-ground,  which  would  have  enabled  ua  to  select  our  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  with  a  just  reference  to  his  merits  and  qualifications, 
and  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  '  availahilit y.'  And  when  the 
convention  had  determined  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  one  who  had  borne 
their  standard,  because  victory  had  not  crowned  their  efforts,  I  thought 
that  the  rights  of  our  Northern  ftdends  ought  to  have  been  respected.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  among  those  who  'rgoice  with  esceeding  joy,'  at  the 
result  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  die  is  cast — and  the  question  between 
the  nominee  of  the  Democracy  and  General  Taylor  is  one  on  which  I 
think  no  Whig  ought  to  hesitate.  I  am  equally  sure  that  any  division 
among  ourselves  will  be  iatal  to  our  success,  and  that,  without  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  New  England,  wo  cannot  succeed.  Your  position  enables 
you  to  exercise  with  that  porti(m  of  our  countrymen  the  just  influence 
which  acknowledged  talent,  undoubted  patriotism,  Mid  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  those  great  conservative  principles  which  they  as  well  as  we  have 
cherished,  cannot  fail  to  command. 

"Public  opinion  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  inactive,  and  the  earliest 
demonstration  will  be  the  roost  cfBcient,  If  your  situation  is  thus  respon- 
wble,  it  is  also  not  without  its  advantages.  The  South  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, answerable  for  the  present  position  of  the  party;  and  that  man  who, 
in  this  hour  of  need,  shall  effectually  contribute  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  adventurous  experiment  in  which  they  have  involved  us,  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  them.  H  aa  I  hope  and  believe,  the  unhappy 
question  which  fanatics  and  minor  politicians  are  constantly  thrusting  into 
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our  councils  shall  be  disposed  of  within  the  next  four  years,  I  think  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  your  talents  and  public  Berviccs  will 
be  more  and  more  justly  appreciated  than  that  with  which  my  local  posi- 
tion renders  me  most  intimately  conTeraant, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfiiUy  and  truly,  yours, 

"Jho.  Macphekson  Berkien. 

"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  did  not  decide  hastily  what  course 
to  pnrfiue.  lie  remained  in  !N'ew  England  until  the  month  of 
August,  with  what  feelings,  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  luaj  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter : 


[Ml 

'■BosTOH,  Jii^i/Sl,  161a. 

"  My  bear  Sir  ;  I  receiyed  yours  of  the  18th  last  evening,  on  my  return 
from  New  Hampahire, 

"My  health  is  good,  and,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  oppressiye,  I  intend 
going  to  Washington  next  week. 

"  But,  really,  1  feel  no  disposition  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  say ;  in  the  nest,  I  am  so  much  disgusted  with  our 
Northern  politicians,  Whigs  and  all,  that  I  am  out  of  all  humor  of  making 
further  effort.  We  aro  wise  '  behind  the  hand.'  We  lock  the  stable  fast 
after  the  steed  ia  safely  off,  with  the  thief  on  his  back. 

"  I  see  no  longer  any  important  practical  question.  There  will  be  no 
slaves  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico,  where 
slaves  could  be  employed,  will  probably  be  made  part  of  Tesas.  The 
annexation  of  Teias  did  the  business  mainly,  and  the  ratification  of  Mr. 
Polk's  treaty  with  Mexico  has  finished  what  remained.  I  have  steadily 
resisted  all  annexation  and  aU  acquisition,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
have  territory,  or  pretended  that  they  must  take  it.  Ifeel  much  inclined  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  say  what  they  will  do  with  it,  now  that  they  have  got  it. 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  vote  for  any  '  compromises,'  or  do  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  past.  But,  as  to  new  efforts,  I  cannot  see  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  make  them.  The  counsels  of  others  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  hut  reasonable  that  they  should  work  out  from  them  their 
proper  results  themselves.  At  any  rate,  I  am  tired,  and  since  I  do  not  see 
now  pending,  especially  since  the  report  of  the  Oregon  Committee,  any 
question  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to 
indulge  a  litUc  my  desire  for  quiet  and  silence. 

"  Tours,  always  very  truly, 

"  Dabibl  Webstbk." 

But,  soon  after  he  arrived  in  Washington,  certain  occur- 
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rencea  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  Ijreak  the  eiletice  in 
which  he  desired  for  the  present  to  remain.  A  hill  for  the 
organization  of  a  govemtacnt  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  came 
from  the  Honae  of  RepresentativeB,  and,  while  it  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Donglas  caused  an  amendment  to  he 
adopted,  by  which  the  "Misaouri  Compromise "  was  revived, 
and  declared  to  he  "  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future 
organization  of  the  Territoriea  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  with  the  same  nndei^tanding,  with  which  it  was 
originally  adopted." 

The  effect  of  this  waa  to  declare  that,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  slavery  should  be  prohibited,  and  that,  south  of  that 
line,  new  Territories  might  be  organized,  in  which  slavery  could 
be  established.  The  House  disagreed  in  this  amendment,  and 
the  question  then  came  whether  the  Senate  should  recede  from 
it.  Mr.  "Webster  at  once  entered  into  this  discussion,  and  what 
he  said  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works.'  Having 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  object 
of  the  bill,  which  was  simply  to  make  a  territorial  government 
for  Oregon,  he  reiterated  his  opinions  respecting  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  its  various  political  relations.  That  the  Oon- 
Btitution  recognized  a  particular  description  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain States  helrmgi/ng  to  the  Union  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
and  gave  to  ^se  States  a  right  to  have  the  slaves  included  in 
a  certain  ratio  in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress ;  that  this  was  consented  to  on  the  understanding 
that,  in  tiie  northwestern  territory,  slavery  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  there  would  be  no  acqxiisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  made  into  new  States  on  the  Southern  frontier 
of  the  country,  either  by  cession  or  conquest,  he  held  to  be 
plain  historical  facts.  That  this  understanding  required  that 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  States  then  in  the  Union,  should  not 
be  interfered  with  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the- 
inequality  of  political  power,  which  it  so  far  admitted,  should 
not  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  he  main- 
tained with  equal  firmness.  But  this  original  purpose  and 
understanding  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  had  been 
broken  in  iipon,  he  said,  by  the  creation  of  live  new  slave- 
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holding  States,  and  tut  one  free  State.  He  would  not  go 
farther ;  and,  in  refusing  to  go  fui-ther,  lie  did  not  consider  tiiat 
lie  was  doing  injustice,  for  he  could  not  admit  that,  because 
tlie  local  law  of  a  slave  State  recognized  slaves  SBproperty,  the 
citizens  of  such  a  State  could  claim  a  right  to  carry  that  local 
law  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  there  demand 
a  recognition  as  property  of  that  which  is  not  regarded  as  such 
by  the  general  law  of  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  to  declare  its  will  on  this  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Territories,  he  said  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
consent  to  no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  this  con- 
tinent, nor  to  any  increase  of  slave  representation  in  the  other 
House  of  Congress. 

Tlie  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment.  But  what  had 
occurred  revealed  to  Mr,  "Webster  a  still  stronger  necessity  for 
his  continuing  to  act  publicly  with  the  Wliig  party,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  a 
citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  become  apparent  that  many  important  persons 
in  the  Democratic  party  stood  ready  to  sanction  the  Southern 
claim  of  a  right  to  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories.  In  the 
next  place,  the  best  mode  in  which  this  could  be  effectually 
connteraeted  was  by  increasing  l^"orthem  Whig  strength  in  the 
House  of  Itepresentatives ;  an  object  which  would  be  thwarted 
by  any  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Webster  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
North  for  the  general  success  of  the  Whig  party.  By  what  he 
said  on  the  Oregon  bill,  he  made  it  plain  to  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  Administration 
of  the  latter  if  it  was  not  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  Mr, 
Webster  had  always  held  and  now  reiterated ;  and,  to  the  country 
at  large,  he  made  it  equally  plain  that  it  was  not  ofiice,  but  in- 
fluence over  pubKc  measures  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union  that 
he  would  seek,  if  he  should  advise  the  people  to  make  General 
Taylor  President.  In  taking  this  view  of  his  duty,  and  in  finally 
deciding  to  recommend,  publicly,  the  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor, I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  incur  hazards.  The 
hazard  that  the  Administration  of  General  Taylor  would  adopt 
i  policy  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
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the  organization  of  the  new  Territories,  and  the  probability  that 
Mr,  "Webster  ■would  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  in 
his  own  quarter  of  the  eoimtry,  by  those  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  look  at  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  he  did, 
were  the  obvious  perils.  But  when  does  a  statesman  ever  act, 
in  cirenmstanees  of  difficulty,  without  incurring  such  hazards  ? 
If  he  is  not  to  accomplish  all  the  good  he  can,  hy  choosing  the 
path  that  is  attended  with  the  least  peril,  although  it  be  at- 
tended with  some,  he  must  retire  from  public  life,  and  cease  to 
act  at  all,  Pully  beUeving  this  to  be  the  alternative,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  consented  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bors at  Marshfleld,  in  the  vicinity  of  hia  own  house,  and  on  his 
own  property,  and  there  to  give  his  advice  to  his  fellow-Whigs. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  tlie  1st  of  September.  What  he 
was  to  say  was,  of  course,  looked  for  with  great  interest  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  country.  Eeporters 
came  from  very  distant  presses  to  give  the  speech  to  their 
public.  It  was  a  very  plain  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  governed  him  in  determining  to  vote  for  General 
Taylor,  and  in  advising  others  to  do  so.' 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  at  this  time  to  have  it 
understood,  by  the  people  of  the  TJnited  States,  that  this 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  not  been  brought  about 
— as  it  certainly  had  not  been — ^by  any  peculiarly  Southern 
interest,  or  in  order  to  secure  the  further  extension  of  slavery ; 
because,  if  General  Taylor  were  to  become  President,  it  was 
most  important  that  the  people  should  understand  on  what 
ground,  and  by  whom,  he  had  been  presented  for  their  suf- 
frages. 

Hence,  in  this  speech  at  Marshfleld,  Mr.  Webster  showed 
distinctly  and  pointedly  that  the  movements  for  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  originated  chiefly  with  Korthem  Whigs ;  that 
these  persons  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  the  sole  motive  which  actuated  them  was  the 
behef  that  General  Taylor's  popularity  as  a  successful  military 
chieftain  would  make  him  President ;  or,  as  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
pressed it,  the  "  sagacious,  wise,  far-seeing  doctrine  of  a/omla- 
biHiy  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,"  Looting,  then,  to 
'  See  the  speech  in  Works,  ii,,  425,  etseq. 
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the  fact  that  General  Taylor  had  had  no  experience  in  civil 
life,  he  said  that  "  this  case  stands  by  itself,  without  a  prece- 
dent, or  justification  from  any  thing  in  our  previous  hiatory." 
This  objection,  founded  on  the  merely  military  distinctions  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
prevented  the  nomination.  It  was,  he  said,  a  nomination  "  not 
fit  to  be  made." 

These  observations  gave  offence  to  some  of  General  Taylor's 
friends ;  hut  it  was  of  vast  consequence  to  have  the  country 
understand  that  an  Ainimi  tiatim — whose  head  might  he 
litely  to  deal  with  some  of  tht  critical  questions  growing 
out  of  the  annexations  t  further  territory,  more  with  the 
forecast  of  a  soldier  than  with  the  forecast  of  a  statesman — 
would  be  one  attended  with  some  peculiar  perils,  and  there- 
fore one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  feel  it  his  duty  carefully  to 
watch.  Still,  he  said  there  was  another  side  to  the  account ; 
for  he  believed  General  Taylor  to  be  an  upright,  indepen- 
dent man  ;  that  he  had  been  fairly  nominated ;  that  ho  would 
not  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  of  comjuest;  and 
that  the  sole  alternatives  were,  his  election  as  the  "Whig,  or  the 
election  of  Genera!  Cass  as  the  Democratic  candidate.'  Pre- 
senting this  issue  with  great  force,  Mr.  Webster  concluded  that 
the  safest,  the  only  safe,  coiu-se  to  be  followed  was  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  election,  and  thereby  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  position  to  meet  the  questions  that  were 
to  arise  in  relation  to  the  newly-acquired  territories.  This,  he 
said,  could  not  be  done  if  ho  and  other  Whigs  were  to  refuse 
their  votes  to  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  precise  objects  in  mak- 
ing this  speech : 

"Yon  speak  kindly  of  my  speech,  and  I  should  he  glad  if  it  did  sonic 
good.  Of  course,  ttcro  are  many  in  your  circle  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
They  tliink  General  Taylor  is  a  miracle  of  a  man,  knowing  every  thing, 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it,  and  the  fittest  man 
in  the   world,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  to  administer  a  constitutional 

'  General  Cass  and  his  partj  entered  ried  to  the  Facifio  Ocean  the  consent 

this  canvass  with  declarations  in.  favor  of   Congress   that   new   States,   formed 

of  establishing  the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  south  of  the  parallel  of  38°  30',  might 

Compromise,"  which   would  have  car-  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  States. 
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government,  and  dischai^e  tlie  highest  iiivil  trusts.  My  purpose  in  ttiis 
speech  was  exactly  this ;  first,  to  make  out  a  clear  case  for  all  true  Whigs 
to  TOte  for  him ;  second,  to  place  myself  in  a  condition  of  entire  inde- 
pendence, feaiing  nothing,  and  hoping  nothing  personally,  from  his  foil- 
ure  or  his  success.  I  would  not,  therefore,  flatter  cither  him  or  his  more 
ardent  fnends.  Thirdly,  and  most  especially,  to  show  the  preposterous 
conduct  of  those  "Whigs  who  make  a  secession  from  their  party,  and  take 
service  under  Mr.  Van  Burcn. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  ever  yours, 

"Daniel  Webster. 
"  P.  S. — Have  you  ever  been  to  Edgartown  and  Nantucket  ?    They  are 
great  places  for  hinefish  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  I  am  told.    The 
blackfisli  abound  at  New  Bedford." 


How  the  speech  was  received  by  judicious  men  out  of  New 
Eufi^Iand,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Colt,  an  eminent  private  citizen  of 
Uew  Jersey : 


3nier  12, 184S. 

"  Mv  DEAR  SiK :  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  admirable 
exposition  of  your  sentiments  on  the  great  question  of  who  shall  we  vote 
for,  for  our  next  President,  and,  though  you  do  not  go  as  zealously  for  Tay- 
lor as  I  do,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  your  Tiews  wiU  do  more  good  ia  New 
England  than  mine  would  have  doue,  and  therefore  I  again  express  my 
thanks  for  your  coming  to  our  rescue.  How  much  better  and  more  hon- 
orable your  course  has  been  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  under  no  circum- 
stancca  could  have  been  elected,  while  it  is  now  believed  that,  if  you  had 
carried  the  nomination,  you  could  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes. 
But  we  will  not  now  think  of  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  how  we  can 
defeat  Cass,  whose  election  I  should  look  upon  as  the  prostration  of  our 
country  for  years  to  come. 

"  I  send  to  you.  a  peacock  and  hen,  and  two  Guinea  hens,  vrhich  I  hope 
will  arrive  safe.  I  visited  Buffalo  Fair,  and  saw  no  pigs  or  other  stock  that 
I  thought  better  than  yours,  except  sheep — the  Merino  and  South-downs 
were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

"  With  great  respect,  ever  truly  yours, 

"RoswELi.  Colt. 
"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webaf«r," 

On  the  24th  of  October  he  delivered  another  speech  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  topics  inyolved  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion.'   He  said  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blatehford : 
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"It  was  not  well  reported.  I  am  correcting  the  notes,  and  there  will 
be  a  reprint.  It  might  have  been  better.  In  this  sort  of  meeting,  I  aro 
not  apt  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  till  the  occasion  comes. 
There  is,  therefore,  usually  no  preparation,' 

In  the  course  of  this  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to 
pronounce  a  public  eulogium  on  that  great  man  who  had  been 
his  intimate  friend  for  forty  years,  and  to  whose  intellect,  as  we 
have  Keen,  he  never  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  died  in  Boston  on  the 
lith  of  October  (1848),  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
Mr,  Webster  delivered  the  address  concerning  Mr.  Mason 
which  is  now  embraced  in  his  collected  works.  It  was  closed 
with  the  following  impressive  passages : 

"  But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die 
with  all  tilings  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  ia  really  permanent  but 
virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  "Whatever  of  excellence  ia 
wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  this  life  it  points  to  another  world  Pobtacal 
or  professional  reputation  cannot  last  f  re*  er  but  a  conscience  voi  1  of 
offence  bifore  God  and  m,™  in  tn  ichentance  for  eternity  Religion 
therefore  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great  human 
character  There  is  no  hving  without  it  Rebgion  la  the  tie  that  con 
nects  man  with  his  Creator  and  holds  him  to  Hia  throne  If  that  tie  be 
all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe; 
its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future 
nothing  but  dartueas,  desolation,  and  death,  A  man  with  no  sense  of 
religious  duty  ia  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
language,  as  living  'without  God  in  the  worid.'  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his 
proper  braug,  out  of  the  circle  of  ail  hia  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
happineas,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

"A  mind  lilte  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,   sedate, 
could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its 
He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system— 


without  feeling  that  it  waa  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence  to  which 
all  other  intelhgences  must  be  responsible.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  individual,  in  any  profesaiou  or  con- 
dition of  life,  who  always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  rev- 
erence of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.    No  irreverence,  no  lightness, 

'MSS. 
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even  no  too  familiar  allusion  to -God  and  His  attributes,  ever  escaped  hia 
lips.  The  Terj  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was,  with  hiin,  made  up  of  awe 
and  solemnity.  It  filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest 
emotiona.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  hia  proper  sentiments  and  sensibili- 
ties aiive.inhim,  must,  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe 
and  something  to  hope  for ;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close  and 
parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  tlie  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  13  only  really  happy  when,  on 
feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger 
hold  on  those  of  another 

"Mr.  Masons  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  crowning 
glories  of  hia  character  Such  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and 

such  the  death,  of  Jeremiah  Mason  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart 
like  water,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  his  loss,  I  would  embalm  his  memory  in  my  best  affections.  His 
personal  regard,  so  long  continued  to  me,  I  esteem  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life ;  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  known  hereafter,  that, 
without  intermission  or  coolness  through  many  years,  and  until  he  de- 
scended to  his  grave,  Mr.  Mason  and  myself  were  friends, 

"Mr,  Mason  died  in  old  age;  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the  hand  of 
death,  not  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  ties  of  nature,  but  by  a  gradual 
wearing  out  of  his  constitution.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  through  life,  remark- 
able health.  He  tJiok  competent  exercise,  loved  the  open  aii,  and,  avoid- 
ing all  extreme  theories  or  practice,  controlled  his  conduct  and  habits  of 
life  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  moderation.  His  death  was  therefore 
not  unlike  that  described  by  the  angel,  admonishing  Adam  ; 

"  1  yield  ttjnut,  aaia  Adam,  and  anbmtL 
Bat  is  tliere  jet  <">  other  waj,  beaidos 
These  palnfUl  pa«a9^B.  hoxr  xre  maj  come 
To  death,  and  mlswilh  onrcoonatunildaelt 

■'  There  la,  said  Michael,  If  thon  well  observe 
Tbe  rale  or'nottoomnch,'  by  lemperance  tansht, 
Iq  wbat  Ihon  eat'at  and  drlnk'at ;  eeeklng  from  thence 
Dae  DOarlshmeitt.  sot  glattonane  dellgbt ; 
Tl!l  many  TeBra  over  thy  bead  retamed, 
80  msjel  thou  Jive ;  llll,  like  ripe  fmlt.  thou  drop 
Into  thy  molher'a  lap ;  or  be  wltb  ease 
Gathered,  not  tmrablj  placked  ;  for  death  mat  arc. 
Thia  is  old  age." 
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CHAPTER    XXXr. 

1848-1849. 


RELATIONS     WTIH     THE    ADSnNISTEATION     OF    GENERAL    TATLOE 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECTIONAL  CONFLKTT  IS  KEGAKD  TO  THE 
NEW  TEEKITOEIES — MR.  'WEBSTEr's  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  PROP- 
ER   TO   BE    PURSDED ^DEBATES    ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    QUESTIOSS 

BUSINESS  IN  THE   BUPKEME  COUiiT DEATHS  OF  A  GRANDCHILD 

AND   OF  MBS,  THOMAS VISIT  TO  VIRGINIA RETURN  TO   MAESH- 

FIELD EXCURSIONS . 

THE  election  of  General  Taylor,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1848.  "What 
expectations  Mr.  "Webster  then  formed  concerning  his  own  rela- 
tions to  the  incoming  Administration  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letters,  written  from  Boston  before  he  went  to  attend 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 


[TO 

"BosTOH,  JViraemfteraa,  18i8. 

"  Mt  deae  Sib  ;  The  sentiments  of  your  letter  concur,  yery  fully  in  the 
main,  witli  my  own.  My  feelings  are  against  office  of  any  kind,  at  present ; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  myself,  nor  indeed  to  make  up  any  opinion, 
on  any  aubject,  till  the  time  comes. 

"  In  one  respect,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  yours  not  very  practicable.  I 
could  have  litUo  or  no  influence  with  an  Administration  of  which  I  was 
not  a  member.  Sometimes  members  of  Congress  obtain  an  influence  with 
the  Executive,  by  assiduity  and  importunity.  These  are  not  accordant 
with  my  habits.  I  could  volunteer  no  advice ;  and  in  the  course  of  things 
my  advice  would  be  seldom  asked,  notwithstanding  that  I  might  be  on 
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friendly  terms  with  the  Pi-csident.     Ho  would  naturalis'  cliieSy  rely,  either 
on  himself,  or  those  officially  near  him.     He  ought  to  do  so. 

"  The  general  result  of  m  j  reflections,  up  to  the  present  moment,  is,  that 
it  will  be  moat  expedient  for  me  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
won,  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  hope  to  have  half  an  hour's  talk 
with  you  nest  week. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Dakiel  "Webbtek." 

[to  me.  blatChfokd.] 

"BoaTOK,  Decembers,  1848,  Toefldaj,  Two  o'clock. 

"  Kt  dear  Sie  :  I  have  yours  of  yesterday.    I  believe  it  is  tmo  that 

an  effort  is  making  here,  for  Mr, ,  for  the  Treasury,  but  it  ia  by  only  a 

few.    Sensible  men  see  the  impropriety  of  it,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  question.    .    .    . 

"  A  fiiend  has  just  said  to  me,  '  The  great  question  in  State  Street  is, 
CMi  Mr.  Webster  be  prevaUed  upon,  to  be  Secretary  of  State !  If  so,  that 
settles  the  question  for  New  England.' 

"My  dear  friend  I  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  proud.  All  those  things 
beckon  me  to  retirement,  to  take  care  of  myself— and,  as  I  cannot  act  the 
first  part,  to  act  none.  That  is  exactly  my  feeling ;  without  being  pressed 
to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do,  in  case  of  the  arising  of  an  exigency, 
in  which  these  who  have  been  friendly,  and  are  entitled  to  best  regards 
&om  me,  might  think  I  could  be  of  eseential  service. 

"  I  shall  be  in  New  York  at  the  ead  of  the  week,  with  no  power  of 
stopping ;  I  am  under  promise  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It  ia  my  expectation  to  be  back  here  on  professional  business  at 
Christmas. 

"  We  have  no  news  to-day.  If  any  to-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
but  all  the  news  here  is  through  New  York. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

Mr.  Welister  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  13tli  of  Decem- 
ber. Ab  this  was  tlie  period  when  the  existing  Administration 
was  ahont  to  close,  and  a  new  one  to  eome  in,  speculation  ot 
course  was  rife  eoneerning  the  formation  of  General  Taylor's 
Cabinet.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  over ;  and  the  questions 
brought  upon  the  country,  by  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
with  which  that  war  had  ended,  were  now  to  be  the  great  po- 
litical questions  of  the  time.  The  message  of  President  Polk, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  distinctly  admitted — what  Mr. 
"Webster  had  long  since  declared  would  he  the  result — that  the 
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acquisition  of  these  territories  had  created  "  a  domestic  question 
wliich  seriously  threatens  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  Buc- 
cessful  operation  of  our  system,"  It  was  claimed,  in  this  mes- 
sage, that  Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  those  territories ;  but  tbat,  if  such  legislation  was  to 
be  had,  it  ought  to  bo  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
citizens  of  slaveholdiag  States  to  carry  their  slaves  with  them 
into  territories  acquired  by  tho  common  blood  and  treaaure 
of  the  whole  Union ;  and  that,  as  the  best  adjustment  between 
this  claim  of  right,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  denial  on  the  other, 
the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  ought  to  be  extended 
from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  which 
would  leave  the  territories  south  of  the  parallel  of  36"  30'  with 
power  to  become  slaveholding  States,  if  the  inhabitants  should 
so  determine.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
then  about  to  go  out  of  office  ;  and  this  course  Congress 
was  earnestly  pressed  in  the  message  to  adopt  at  its  present 
session. 

Mr.  Webster's  position,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  an  embarrassing  one,  because  it  was  not  known,  when 
this  question  was  thus  precipitated  upon  Congress,  what  the 
character  and  courae  of  General  Taylor's  Administration  were 
to  be  in  reference  to  this  momentous  subject.  If  an  invitation 
had  come  from  the  President-elect  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  enter  his 
Cabinet,  or  if  the  advice  of  Mr.  Webster  had  been  sought  by 
the  friends  of  General  Taylor  at  Washington,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  new  arrangements,  there  would  have 
been  a  plain  indication  that  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Admin- 
istration,  in  regard  to  the  new  territories,  was  to  be  the  reverse 
of  that  wllicb  had  been  announced  by  those  who  were  soon  to 
surrender  the  executive  influence  and  power.  But  General 
Taylor  remained  in  Louisiana  for  the  present,  and  sent  no 
message  to  Mr,  Webster,  nor  was  the  latter  consulted  at  all  by 
his  Whig  associates  who  undertook  to  advise  General  Taylor 
respecting  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  clearly  Mr.  Webster's  public  duty,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  take  any  step  which  would  prevent  the  new  Presi- 
dent from  seeking  hie  advice,  when  he  should  come  to  shape 
the  policy  of  his  Administration,  if,  on  arriving  in  Washington, 
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he  should  be  inclined  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  "Webster,  when  obliged  to  act  at  the  present 
session  on  the  questions  urged  upon  Congrosa  hy  President 
Polkj  to  maintaia  the  views  and  purposes  which  he  had  always 
avowed.  In  every  form,  and  on  every  occasion,  he  had  resisted 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  But  these  territories  had  been 
acquired.  What  was  now  to  be  done,  in  his  opinion,  was,  so 
to  act  on  the  questions  to  which  this  enlargement  of  tlte  Union 
Lad  given  rise,  as  to  prevent  the  demand  for  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  slave  States  from  bringing  the  harmony  of  the 
Union  into  peril,  by  a  dangerous  conflict  of  sectional  interests 
and  feelings.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  al- 
though a  great  immigration  into  California  had  already  begun, 
it  was  not  foreseen  that  it  would  become  a  free  State  by  the  vol 
untary  action  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  that  Ne^ 
Mexico  would  be  a  country  unfitted  for  slave-labor.  At  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  it  was  supposed  that  botli 
of  these  great  regions  miglit  become  slaveholding,  and  there 
was  a  struggle  to  mai.e  them  such 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  opinion,  at  this  time,  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  was  to  authonzo  the  President  to  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  these  teiiitories  as  conquered  countries, 
and  to  hold  them  mider  a  military  government,  preserving  the 
operation  of  their  local  laws,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  or  mitil  Territorial  governments  should  be  provided 
for  them.  In  this  way,  he  thought  that  time  would  develop  a 
state  of  things  which  would  render  action  in  Congress  upon  the 
slavery  question  unnecessary,  besides  enabling  Congress  to  see, 
more  clearly  than  they  could  now  do,  how  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernments ought  to  be  framed,  and  how  the  boundaries  of  Wew 
Mexico  ought  to  be  adjusted.  With  this  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  I  now 
continue  the  series  of  Mr.  Webster's  private  correspondence 
after  liis  arrival  at  "Washington. 


[to  T£ 

"  Wabhisqtos,  ZWosjBiar  17, 184B. 

"My  DEAR  Sib:  Nothing  more  is  known  here,  I  beliere,  of  General 
Taylor's  purposes  fespecting  his  Cabinet,  than  ia  known  Tvith  jou.     It  is 
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generany  HUppoaed,  he  will  defer  a  final  decision  till  lie  reaches  the  citj.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  opinion  here  i»  settling  down  on  tivo  or  three  points, 
absolutely  or  contingently.  I  infer  this  irom  what  I  hear  expressed  in.  the 
circles  of  Congressmen.  There  seems  a  general  readiness  to  concur  in 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  respectable  Administration. 

"  I  expect  to  leave  Washington  toivard  the  end  of  the  week,  and  to  be 
in  Boston  on  Christmas-day,  or  the  day  alter, 

"  Yours  with  very  true  regard, 

"  Dakiel 


*,  LocieiiBi  ArENce,  nest  the  Unitarian  Cliurcli.  I 
"Zteomiwai,  lS*e,Tbursaaj  Evening,  »lone,oTer  a  small  wood-fire,  f 
"  My  dear  Sm ;  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  I  received  this  morning. 
I  remember  that  next  Monday  is  Christmas ;  and  I  have  an  idea,  not  indis- 
tinct, of  Park  Street,  four  o'clock — certain  ladies — a  certain,  gentleman,  and 
a  good  dinner.  But  pity  me ;  hero  I  am.  A  case  is  before  the  court,  of 
some  importance. 

"Mr.  Ashmun  spoke  yesterday,  all  day,  'from  morn  till  noon,  from 
noon  till  dewy  eve,'  and  dropped,  etc.,  '  with  the  aetring  sun.' 

"  Mr.  John  Davis  haa  occupied  this  whole  day,  and  he  has  either  not 
finished,  or  else,  like  the  angel  to  whom  enraptured  Adam  listened,  though 
he  has  flnislied,  he  '  seems  still  speaking,'  When  I  can  persuade  myself 
that  he  has  really  made  an  end,  I  have  something  to  say.  But  my  speech 
will  be  '  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  here ; '  and  I  shall  he  off  immediately 
by  steamer,  since  I  cannot  take  passage  on  the  river. 

"Meanwhile,  I  am,  with  aftection  for  you  and  yours, 

"RrsTicirs  EsrecTASS. 
"Mr.  Ticknor." 

"  Washisstos,  Januaiy  ],  1849. 
"  A  beautiful  bright  morning.  The  long  twilight  of  such  a  morning  is 
charming— the  sun  shining  along  beneath  the  horizon,  showing  his  light 
a,  great  while  before  he  shows  himself  M  all  is  open  before  my  southern 
and  eastern  windows,  I  gazed  on  his  '  bright  track '  an  hour  this  morning. 
The  evening  twilight  of  winter  would  be  equally  beautifiil  in  fine  weather, 
and  more  often  seen,  but  the  air  is  usually  not   clear   enough   toward 

"My  dear  sir,  I  hardly  think  a  '^certain  event'  so  prob^ible  as  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  regard  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  '  cliques  '  opposed 
to  it,  formed  by  those  who  wish  the  principal  control  themselves.  In 
the  next  place,  allowing  much  good  sense  and  magnanimity  to  the 
President-elect,  he  still  knows  that,  if  my  opinion  had  prevailed,  he  would 
not  have  been  nominated.     Finally,  it  is  likely  he  may  be  much  influenced 
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by  Mr.  Crittpniieii'a  adrice,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  that  advice 
will  be. 

"And  now  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question:  What  good  couldl  do  in 
that  pontion  to  the  eountry,  or  my  friends  f  I  know  my  appointment  would 
keep  out  a  person  whom  jou  do  not  want  to  see  in  power ;  but,  beyond 
this  negative  benefit,  I  see  no  other.  .  .  . 

"  Pray  think  of  something  else,  and  if  something  better  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  that  should  be  thought  desirable, 
though  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it.  What  I  sincerely  wish,  and  all  that  I 
■wish  respecting  myself,  is  to  see  Fletcher  placed  in  a  position  to  support 
his  family,  and  myself  left  to  my  profession.,  my  studies,  or  my  ease. 

"  1  do  not  like  the  French  news.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than  [that] 
this  election  of  Napoleon  will  create  new  troubles  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  foment  disafiection   in  Germany  and   Prussia.     I   trust  we   may  es- 

"How  are  Mr.  Jaudon's  family?  Pray  give  my  love  to  them  all.  I 
hope  they  see  Mrs.  W.  often. 

"D.  IT." 

"Bmtos,  January  16,  1S!9,  Tueaaaj,  TwelTC  o'clock. 

"  Mt  deab  SiK :  I  write  this  in  court,  Mr.  Choate  still  speaking.  We 
shall  finish  the  law  discussion  to-day,  probably,  and  go  to  the  jury  to-mor- 
row. I  have  your  letter  this  morning.  ...  I  have  a  letter  here 'from  Mr. 
Stetson,  with  which  I  doubt  not  you  are  acquainted.  Say  to  him  I  keep 
every  thing  close  and  say  nothing. 

"My  dear  sir,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing  objects  dear  and  impor- 
tant to  friends,  let  me  be  left  out  of  all  cabinets  but  that  of  Porter  Wright, 
Seth  Weston,  and  Beth  Peterson.'  I  assure  you  this  is  my  earnest  wish. 
Fletcher  being  in  some  way  provided  for,  with  permission  on  my  part  to 
leave  the  Senate,  I  should  be  exactly  suited.  But  I  would  stay  in  the 
Senate,  If  it  were  thought  I  could  be  useful.  But  I  could  not  possibly  take 
another  situation,  without  things  being  done  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
for;  and  then  come  on,  also,  the  long  and  hot  summers.  I  feel  faint  when 
I  think  of  them. 

"  P.  S. — Two  o'clock,  conrt  adjourned ;  Choate  through  on  the  law. 
B.  B.  Curtis  replies  to-morrow ;  then  to  the  jury.' 

■'  D.  W." 

"  Is  THK  BKBiTK,  Febrvary  fi,  1849,  Monfluy,  Two  oVlock. 

"My  dear  Sib:  ...  I  have  heard  something  tliis  morning,  upon  r/ood 
aulfiority,  which  is  gratifying.    There  is  said  to  be  a  letter  from  General 

'  The  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the    this  tini 

fishenuan,  at  MarshficM.  in  the 

'  Mr.  WcbsWr  liad  come  to  Boston  at    cause. 
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Taylor,  in  which  he  says,  in  effect,  this :  '  The  leading  men  of  the  Whig 
party  agreed  to  nominate  me  for  the  presidency.  I  am  chosen  ;  and  now 
these  leading  Whigs  must  divide  with  me  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
an  able  and  satisfactory  Cabinet' 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  he  has  written  a  letter  containing, 
in  substance,  the  foregoing  sentiments ;  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that  he 
will  persevere. 

"I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Fletcher. 

"  Dan'l  Webster. 
"  Mr.  Blatchford." 

"i^WrworjiIE,  1919. 

"  Ml  DEAB  Sm :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  let  me  into  a  sight 
of  New-York  Whig  politics  pretty  fully.    I  think  I  see  the  lay  of  the 

"  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  consulted  about  these  things  or  any 
of  them,  though  my  advice  will  be  honestly  given  if  wanted  ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  obtruded  in  any  case.  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called  on  to  interfere 
between  good  men,  all  being  original  Taylor  men.  1  have  very  sincere 
regardi  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Maswell,  and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  good 
fortune  .and  happiness.  But  I  think  it  is  now  plam  enough  that,  if  Mr, 
Maxwell,  and  those  associated  with  him,  had  chosen  to  bring  forward  a 
Northern,  candidate,  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  movement  in  New 
York  settled  the  whole  thing,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  at  the  time. 

"The  great  embarrassment  I  should  feel,  if  I  had  any  official  duty  to 
perform  in  these  cases,  makes  me  most  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  no 
more  duty  is  npon  me,  nor  to  bo  upon  me,  I  am  quite  content  to  let 
others  decide. 


"  Tours  truly, 


"  D,  Webster," 


[TC 


"Ih  THB  Sssnx,  February  16,  lets,  ¥Tiiaj,1w( 

"My  dear  Sib:  I  hear  nothing  Irom  you  since  your  e 
Boston,  but  hope  you  are  safe  at  home. 

"  I  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning,  trying  to  bring  up  my  cor- 
respondence, and  waiting  for  the  sun  to  warm  the  air  a  little.  The  morn- 
ing is  exceedingly  cold ;  the  mercury,  I  believe,  eight  or  nine  above  zero 
at  sunrise, 

"  The  ice,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to  keep  General  Taylor  away  from 
Pittsburg,  and  to  delay  his  arrival  here.  I  have  no  news,  except  that 
Mr,  T,  8.  thinks  it  may  be  his  duty,  after  all,  to  go  into  the  Treasury ; 
at  least,  so  says  the  rumor  of  the  hour. 
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1  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  Washington  Canal,  etc.     Kothing 


"  Tours, 

"D, 

.  W. 

enclosed 

ill 

the 

The  following,   marked   "  private,"  w; 
letter  of  February  16th  to  Mr.  Elatchford : 

"  It  is  not  General  Taylor's  present  purpose  to  offer  me  a  place  in  his 
Cabinet,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  possible  that,  after  he  comes  here, 
he  may  alter  his  mind,  but  not  probable ;  and  I  hope  he  will  remain  as 
he  is. 

"  I  could  not  accept  the  offer,  if  made ;  and,  haying  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  that  subject,  I  think  it  due  to  you  to  settle  your  mind  on  it  by  a 
privatfi  and  confidential  letter,  Tou  know  the  general  reason  growing  out 
of  my  own  condition  and  circumstances,  and  the  conflning  and  irksome 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  hsTe  weighed  with  me  when  we 
have  conversed  on  the  matter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  general  reasons 
to  which  I  have  not  frequently  adverted.  The  first  of  the  general  reasons 
is,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  as  to  what  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Ailministration  is  to  be.  Many  things  look  very  well ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Une  of  character 
called  into  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  high.  If  appointments  should  run  aa 
some  of  the  various  speculations  indicate,  I  should  have  little  confidence 
o£  a  ueefui  or  honorable  result.  All  may  come  right ;  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I 
cannot  but  entertain  some  doubt.  Another  general  reason  is,  that  although 
I  would  not  yield  myself  to  any  undue  feelings  of  self-respect,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  I  am  senior,  in  years,  to  General  Taylor ;  that  I  have  been 
thirty  years  in  public  civil  life,  and  have  had  some  few  friends  who  have 
thought  that,  for  the  administration  of  civi!  and  political  affairs,  my  own 
qualifications  entitled  me  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  office  to  which  General  Taylor  has  been  chosen. 

"  Acquiescing,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  in  the  result  of  things  which 
hasfloived  from  honest  and  intelligentWhig  counsels,  and  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  render  al\  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  support  of  the  new  Wliig 
Administration,  I  yet  feel  that  I  shall  best  consult  my  oivn  dignity  by 
declining  to  £11  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Executive  Government. 

"  So  much  for  general  reasons.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one 
peculiar  reason,  growing  out  of  my  peculiar  relations,  and  that  of  my 
Mends,  to  General  Taylor's  election.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  States,  there  will  be  candidates  for  office,  who  have  been  my  ftiends, 
and  who  opposed  General  Taylor's  nomination  to  the  last. 

"  There  will  bo  other  candidates  for  the  same  offices,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  early  and  zealous  friends  of  General  Taylor's  nomination, 
and  who  will  naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to  his  regard.  Cast  your 
eyes  over  your  own  city,  and  you  will  sec  that  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  them,  must,  in  all  probability,  arise  at  once.    And  these  ques- 
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tions  iTOuld  create  a  degree,  of  embarrassment  that  I  could  not  meet,  I 
could  not  abandon  my  own  friends ;  on  the  otber  band,  I  could  not  act 
with  any  want  of  fidelity  to  General  Taylor  and  hia  ftionda.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  my  true  position  is  a  position  of  respect,  friendship,  and 
support  of  the  incoming  Administration;  but  not  a  position  in  which  I 
should  be  called  npon  to  take  part  in  the  distribution  of  its  offices  and 
patronage. 

"FOiruaryii^  1S19.  Satunlnj,  One  o'cloct. 

"  Deak  Sir  :  I  have  telegraphed  you  to  say  that  I  see  no  bad  signs  in 
the  weather.  Fletcher  and  I  have  called  on  General  Taylor,  but  he  does 
not  see  his  friends  to-day.  He  is  iatigued,  I  believe,  and  probably  feels 
some  injury  firom  his  accident. 

"  He  was  beard  to  say  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  that  he  had  not  settled 
any  otiier  Cabinet  appointment,  and  should  not  till  he  had  consulted 
friends.    If  he  adheres  to  this,  it  will  be  well. 

"  There  ia  a  very  small  clique  here,  irom  Boston,  urging  Mr. for 

the  Treasury,  and  looking  for  small  offices  by  means  of  his  expected  influ- 
ence.    Some  of  tliem  will  be,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be,  disappointed. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can  summon  my  thoughts 
back  again  to  the  bams  and  poultry-yards  of  Marshfleld,  and  the  plans  for 
next  year's  farming. 

"  Mr.  Jaudon  took  a  bit  of  shad  with  us  this  morning. 

'■  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  W." 


"  F^rfiary 'S&,  1S49,  Sonilay  momlne,  Bight  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Sir;  I  passed  half  an  hour  last  evening  with  General 
Taylor.  He  was  pleasant  and  conversable  enough,  and  by  no  means  of 
such  a  harsh  and  stem  countenance  as  the  pictures  represent  him.  Our 
conversation  was  general.  He  said  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him  of  Cabinet 
appointments.  He  said,  last  night,  that  he  had  signified  his  purpose  to 
decide  nothing  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  The  last  rumor  gives  Mr.  Binney  to  the  Trea,sury,  and  Mr,  Lawrence  to 
the  Navy. 

"  All  comes  back  to  the  original  points.  General  Taylor  means  well, 
but  he  knows  little  of  public  affairs,  and  less  of  public  men.  He  feels  that 
he  must  rely  on  somebody ;  that  he  must  have  counsel,  even  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  counsellors,  and,  regarding  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  fast  personal 
friend,  he  feels  safest  in  liis  hands.  This,  I  think,  is  the  present  state  of 
things.  What  may  be  the  result  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjeeturc.  The  various  cliques,  with  their  committees,  are  about  him  in 
force.    Of  course,  they  feel  different  ways.  The  main  hope  for  a  favorable 
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issue  of  things  mnst  be  that,  in  this  scrambling,  he  may  lean  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  Secretary  of  State.    Yon  had  better  hum  this  letter, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  "Weestbb." 


[to  MR.   BLATCHFOKD.] 

"F^raari/  S7, 18i9,  Taefiflay,  Three  o'clock. 

"  Ds&B  Sm :  I  am  overwhelmed  with  labor ;  obliged  to  gtudj  from 
five  to  eleven  A.  m.  ;  be  in  conrt  from  eleven  to  three ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate  till  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  learn  nothing  certain.  I  do  not  think  the  President  has  decided 
any  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. will  be  placed  in  tie  Treaauij. 

"D.  W." 

Tlie  events  transpiring  in  tlie  Senate,  during  the  period  in 
which  these  letters  were  written,  evince  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  produced  by  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  con- 
quest and  acquiisition  of  foreign  territory;  and  while  they  show 
a  great  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these  . 
acquisitions  ought  to  be  or  could  be  dealt  with,  they  reveal 
the  steady  policy  of  some  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  secure  in 
some  way  an  aclmowledgment  of  the  right  to  carry  into  those 
regions  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  willingness  of  some 
Northern  Senators  to  give  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  others  to  withhold  it.  Mr.  "Webster,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  believed  that  these  discussions  were  premature,  and 
that  the  nioet  expedient  course,  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  was  to  give  to  these 
Territories  a  temporary  military  government,  leaving  their  local 
laws  in  operation.  But  their  local  laws  did  not  recognize  the 
relation  of  slavery,  as  it  was  known  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  consequently  the  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion desired  something  more.  The  struggle,  therefore,  which 
began  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  went  on  to  its  close. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for 
making  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  at  once  a 
State  in  the  IJnion.  On  the  13th,  a  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate,  purporting  to  come  from  "  the  people  of  ISTew  Mex- 
ico, assembled  in  convention,"  praying  Congress  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  over  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from 
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ttat  govemipent.  Mr.  Callioiui  pronounced  the  petition  "  in- 
solent," saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  itoxieo  were  under 
a  conqu^t,  and  that  the  country  belonged  "  not  to  Congi-ess  aa 
a  government,  but  to  the  States,  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union," 
On  the  18th,  Mr.  Douglas's  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  the  19th,  this  committee  reported  against  it, 
and  in  favor  of  creating  territorial  governments  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  CaHfomia.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas 
offered  a  substitute,  and  procured  its  reference  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. On  the  29th,  the  select  committee  reported  a  now  bill. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Douglas  endeavored  to  have  Ms 
bill,  for  .creating  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoiiiia  into 
a  State,  taken  up,  but  failed.  The  close  of  the  session  was 
thus  drawing  near,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
providing  any  species  of  government  for  these  newly-acquired 
Territories,  into  one  of  which  immigration  was  rapidly  pouring. 
In  the  mean  time  the  annual  appropriation  bills  had  come  into 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  On  the  31st 
of  February,  Mr.  Walker  (of  "Wisconsin)  moved  an  amendment 
to  one  of  these  bills,  which  finally,  after  several  modifications, 
suggested  chiefly  by  Southern  Senators,  took  the  shape  of  a 
proposition  to  "  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  " 
to  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  also  to  extend  to 
it  certain  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
being  authorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  on  the  22d  of  February, 
that  Mr.  "Webster  introduced  his  bill  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  these  Territories,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  few  re- 
marks : 

"I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  fire  minutes  to  a  paper 
which  I  wish  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged now  for  some  days  in  discussing  the  very  important  question  of  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  the  newly-acquired  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  necessity  of  some  provision  immediately  being  made  for 
the  government  of  these  Territories ;  and  we  have  given  some  consideration 
to  the  kind  of  government  it  is  expedient,  bearing  in  mind  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  approaching  end  of  this  session  of  Congress,  to  form  for 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,  with  respect  ami  attention,  the  speeches  of  honor- 
able Senators  who  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  important  question ; 
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and  I  Lave  read  carefully  the  propositions  which  have  beta  made  in 
the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to  tlie  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
To  these  amendments  there  seem  to  he  objections,  arising  as  well  ftom 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  introduced,  in  the  way  of 
amcnilmenta  to  this  bill,  aa  from  the  character  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves. 

"  I  wish,  sir,  at  aa  early  a  moment  as  may  be  conTenient,  to  suggest  in 
a  precise  form  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  expedient  course  to  pur- 
sue at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mesico,  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  some  provision  for  the  government  of  these  Territo- 
ries may  with  propriety,  or  from  necessitj,  be  adopted  in  the  ciyil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  I  shall  offer  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  aa 
an  amendment  to  that  bill ;  but  if  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
that  any  bill  relating  to  California  shall  be  considered  aa  a  separate  moaa- 
ure,  then  this  paper  will  suggest  what,  in  mj  judgment,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  course  now  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  propose  to 
prolong  any  discussion  on  this  bilL  My  purpose  is  to  have  the  paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  read  and  printed, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  noiv  before  the  Senate,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it.'"' 

The  secretary  read  tlie  paper,  as  follows,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  he  printed : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  ia,  author- 
ized to  hold  possession  of  and  occupy  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of 
February,  1848 ,-  and  that  he  be  authorized  for  that  purpose,  nnd  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  said  Territories,  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 

"  Section  3.  And  he  it  fwrther  enacted.  That,  until  the  e.vpiration 
of  the  nest  session  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for 
the  Government  of  said  Territories,  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained and  observed ;  and  that  the  civil  and  judicial  authorities,  hereto- 
fore exercised  in  said  Territories,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  and 
direct,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitanta  of  said  Territories  may  be  protected 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion:  Pro- 
EwM,  nevertheless,  that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in 
said  Territories,  or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  established  or 
instituted,  except  ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

"  Sectios  3.  Ani  ie  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ■ — — —  thou- 
sand dohare  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  these  provisions  into  effect,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  raoneys  in  tlie 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

On  the  next  day  (23d},  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Walker's  proposition,  Mr.  "Webster  made  the  following  re- 
marks ; 

"  The  Senate  and  the  country  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  had  no 
liand  in  producing  the  present  state  of  things  connected  with  these  Ter- 
ritories which  we  have  acquired.  I  have  opposed  all  wars  leading  to  such 
acquisitions;  and  I  have  opposed  all  treaties  accepting  of  such  cessions  of 
territory ;  and  I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  any  considerable  sagacity  when 
I  say  that  the  state  of  things  which  esista  to-daj — lirought  about,  per- 
haps, a  little  sooner  by  accidental  circumstances  thun  would  otherwise 
hare  been  the  case — was  as  evident  to  me  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  ever  since 
the  notion  prevailed  of  new  acquisitions  on  the  Southern  border  of  the 
United  States,  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  my  purpose  to  mingle  in  this  dis- 
cussion any  thing  of  the  past.  Tliere  is  enough  to  occupy  our  most  seri- 
ous thoughts  in  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  present ;  in  learning  how 
to  deal  with  it  as  prudent,  practical  men,  desiring  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
country,  dewring  to  give  protection  to  all  those  who  live  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  And,  while  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  past,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  either  to  attempt  to  look 
too  far  into  the  future.  There  are  evils  which  threaten  individuals,  and 
there  are  evils  which  threaten  communities,  which  sagacity  and  a  long- 
reaching  foresight  may  probably  avert ;  but  there  are  other  evils,  occa- 
sionally threatening  individuals,  and  communities  also,  which  are  as  likely, 
perhaps  more  likely,  to  find  their  remedy  in  the  course  of  events  than  in 
the  exercise  of  prescience  or  premonition ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
one  of  those  cases.  I  think  our  practical  duty,  our  duty  as  practical  men, 
is  to  provide  a  government  for  those  Territories,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  among  the  inhabitants,  to  give  security  to  all  well-disposed  persons, 
and  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  ill-disposed ;  to  give  them  a  government 
such  as  we  may,  in  the  short  period  now  before  us,  considering  the  great 
distance  at  which  they  are  from  vs.  And  that  single  purpose  has  been  all 
that  I  have  contemplated  in  the  proposition  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  of  which,  at  some  convenient  time,  it  was  my  purpose  to  ask 
further  consideration.  My  idea  is,  that  the  government;  for  the  present, 
must  bo  substantially  a  military  government ;  that  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  individuals, 
until  we  either  admit  the  people,  who  are  freemen,  as  a  State  into  this 
Union,  or  give  them  a  regular  Territorial  government.  I  think  it  should 
be  limited  to  that  one  object — to  keep  the  peace — without  any  attempt  to 
administer  revenue  laws,  or  any  other  laws  growing  out  of  their  political 
ns,  because  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  In  the  ease  of  Florida,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey,  there  ivas  a  provision  that  tlie  revenue  laws 
should  ha  applied  to  the  Territory,  That,  I  think,  was  iu  1833,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  l>vit  it  all  came  to  nothing.  The  President 
did  authorize  the  collection  of  customa  ;  he  did  appoint  aii  officer  in 
that  collection  district ;  but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  there  never  was  a 
hundred  dollars  collected  from  customs  in  Florida  until  it  had  re- 
ceived a  regular  form  of  government;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as 
you  must  have  custom-houBes,  navy  officers,  appraisers,  and  a  whole  corps 
of  official  persons  who  will  have  nothing  to  do ;  because,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  or  administer  a  system  of  revenue  laws  before  there  are 
any  courts  ?  Who  is  to  seize  vessels  under  the  revenue  laws !  Who  is  to 
libel  them  f  How  are  they  to  be  tried  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty ?  There  can  be  no  seizure  bj  law,  no  adjudication  by  law—and  that 
is  all-important — until  there  is  a  regular  Territorial  government  estab- 
lished. This  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  everybody;  and  this  is  the 
objection,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kew  Jersey,  which  goes  lurther  than  the  proposition  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  expensive,  it  will  be  giving  unnecessary  power 
to  the  Executive  government,  and  it  will  be  useless.  Since  I  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  subject  very  briefly  to 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the  House  has  sent  us  a  bill  which  purports  to 
extend  the  revenue  laws  to  the  Territories, 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  true  course  to  adopt,  in  the  position  of  things  as 
they  are,  is  to  arrest  all  amendments  to  this  Appropriation  Bill,  affecting 
these  Territories,  which  are  offered  here,  since  there  is  another  measure  be- 
fore us  much  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  deliberation  of 
the  Senate,  much  more  suitable  to  the  case  upon  which  we  wish  to  act, 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  shall,  for  one, 
vote  against  all  amendments  that  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  this 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  or  for  any  regulation  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  Territories.  But  when  this  bill  shall  have  been  disposed 
of,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  fi-om  the  House  bo 
taken  up,  I  shall  propose  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  amendment  which  I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  I  have  no  particular  right  to  exhort  the  Senate ;  I  claim  no 
authority  to  hasten  its  proceedings ;  but  I  think  we  are  all  imperiously 
called  on  to  make  what  dispatch  we  can  with  this  appropriation  bill  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government,  We  all  know  what 
delays  are  continually  occurring ;  we  all  see  the  reluctance  that  is  mani- 
fested to-day  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  our  daily  sittings.  Should  we  not,  then,  proceed  exclusively  with  the 
subjects  approjwiately  belonging  to  this  Appropriation  Bill !  There  are 
many  amendments  to  be  proposed. 

"  There  are  some  which  I  desire  myself  to  propose ;  in  doing  which  I 
shall  not  occupy  five  minutes,  however,  because  the  time  of  the  Seriate 
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is  precious.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  these  ameiidmeiits  regarding  a 
government  for  California,  which  aie  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  BU!,  may  be  rejected,  aa  a  more  appropriate  occa- 
n  is  just  before  us — s,  measure  which  will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  discus- 
n  of  this  subject  being  now  upon  our  table — and  one  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  its  order.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  avoided,  and 
shall  avoid,  all  discussion  that  is  calculated  to  excite  local  or  party  feel- 
inga,  or  to  disturb  the  progress  of  the  Senate  and  the  Government  in 
making  a  proper  present  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia. Enough  for  this  day — I  wiU  not  say  ia  the  evil — but  the  duty 
thereof.  Our  duty  is  immediately,  if  we  can,  to  give  a  practical  and  secure 
government  to  the  people  of  California;  and  there,  in  my  judgment,  our 
present  duty  terminates,  I  have  no  idea  that  any  remarks  which  I  might 
feel  disposed  to  make  would  be  either  gratifying  or  instructive  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  shall,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  abstain  from  occupying 
further  time  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  present," 

On  the  24tli,  Mr,  Walker's  proposal,  to  "  extend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States "  to  these  Territories,  teing  still 
under  consideration,  a  very  important  debate  occurred  between 
Mr.  "Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  Senators,  which  I 
here  transcribe : 

Mb.  Webster  ;  "  Mr.  Preadent,  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  say 
boldly  that  the  Northern  States  have  not  observed,  but  have  broken,  the 
compromises  of  tho  Constitution." 

Mb,  Butleb  (in  his  seat)  :  "  I  said  it." 

Mr.'Wehstbk:  "Yes,  Mr.  President,  he  said  so.  It  is  no  duty  of  mine 
to  take  up  a  glove  that  is  thrown  at  the  whole  world ;  it  is  no  duty  of 
mine  to  accept  a  general  challenge.  But  if  the  honorable  member  shall  see 
fit  to  b  so  obi  gi  g  as  to  mform  tl  o  Senate  in  mj  1  e  nn^,  that  he  btate, 
whose  repre  entativo  I  sta  d  hero  has  forb  me  t  ob  erve  or  his  broken 
the  compronuses  of  the  Con  t  tution  he  will  find  m  me  a  combatant  on 
that  occasion 

ME-BiTLEKruse  t  rcfly  1  ut  as  tl  re  appeir  1  t  1  e  «ome  m  un- 
derstanding s  to  hs  posse  son  of  the  floor  for  that  lurpoie  he  re- 
sumed liip  seat 

Mb  "Wbbstkr  I  wo  Id  hear  the  gentleman  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, a  respect  which  I  al  tits  ieel  f  r  him  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  if  he  i«  to  red  ce  nhat  sc  n  cd  to  be  a  general  charge  to  a  pirt  cular 
charge  and  if  he  shall  undertake  to  specify  or  part  ilar  ze  ■my  case  in 
which  tho  Legislature  of  the  State  wh  ie  r  prescntativ  I  am  haa  for- 
borne to  ob  erve  has  broken  or  attempted  to  break  the  con  prom  s  s  of 
the  Const  tuti  n  it  w  11  be  my  duty  to  m  et  tl  e  el  r-^  a  It  ief  nd 
me  Btate   if  I  am    He  to   lo  so      I  do  not    ntend  to  _o      to  i  ysich 
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debate  on  this  matter  at  present ;  other  States  will  answer  for  themselves. 
Mr.  President,  it  ia  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear  ideas 
and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which  this  amendment  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Wisconsin  has  presented  fo  us ;  and,  especially,  that  we  should 
seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a 
law,  to  '  estend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Torritotiea,' 
Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world, 
in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it.  There  is  no  clause  for  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  power  in  snch  a  manner  as  that.  The  Consti- 
tution, what  is  it  ?  We  estend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
law  to  territory  I  What  ia  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States!  Is  not 
its  Tery  first  principle  that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  which  it  establishes,  with  not  onjy 
a  right  to  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both  Honses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  1  And 
can  we  by  law  extend  these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  1  Everybody  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable. 
Well,  air,  the  amendment  goes  on,  and  says  that  the  rcTcnue  laws  shall,  as 
far  as  they  are  suitable,  be  applied  in  the  Territories.  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  qualification,  made  by  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  understands  it  as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does  the 
expression,  '  as  far  as  suitable,'  apply  to  the  Constitution  or  the  revenue 
laws,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  WatjKer  r  "  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  Hoiits  to  which  it  was  applicable. 

Mb.  Websteb;  "It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  Constiturion  is  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far  that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  not  snit- 
able,  and  what  he  thinks  is  suitable  is  snitable,  and  what  he  thinks  unsuit^ 
able  is  unsuitable.  He  is  'omnia  in  Ttoc,''  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  this 
Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further  provision  3  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enongh  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  supposes  suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suit- 
able and  unsuitable,  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed. 
Let  me  say  that  in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extending 
the  Constitution,  The  Constitution  is  extended  over  the  United  States 
and  over  nothing  else,  and  can  estend  over  nothing  else.  It  cannot  be 
estended  over  any  thing  except  over  the  old  States,  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  of  ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus, 
and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  personal  liberty,  are  extended  by 
force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  neiv  Territory,   ThLit  proposition 
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cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or 
deduction?  It  can  only  be  arriTed  at  by  tbe  loosest  of  all  possible  con- 
structions. It  is  said  this  must  bo  so,  else  the  right  of  the  7taheae  corpus 
would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these  rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  Territory.  Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gentlemen 
were  realized,  and  Cuba  were  to  become  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  cession,  does  anybody  suppose  that  tbe  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by 
jury  would  be  established  in  it  by  the  mere  act  of  cession  ?  Why  more 
than  election  laws  and  the  political  franchises,  or  popular  franchises !  Bir, 
the  whole  authority  of  Congress  on  thb  subject  is  embraced  in  that  very 
short  provision  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  r^pilations  respecting  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  word 
is  Territory  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Constitution  looked  to 
no  new  acquisitions  to  form  new  Territories,  But,  as  they  have  been 
acquired  from  time  to  time,  new  territories  have  been  regarded  as  com- 
ing under  th^t  general  proviMon  for  making  rules  for  Territories,  "We 
have  never  had  a  Territory  governed  as  the  United  States  are  governed. 
The  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  Territories  have  always  been  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  Congress,  I  do  not  say  that,  while  we  sit  here  to  make 
laws  for  these  Territories,  we  are  not  bound  by  every  one  of  those  great 
principles  which  arc  intended  as  general  securities  for  public  liberty.  But 
they  do  not  exist  in  Territories  till  introduced  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. These  principles  do  not,  proprio  vlgore,  apply  to  any  one  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  because  a  Territory,  while  a  Territory, 
does  not  become  a  part,  and  is  no  part  of  the  United  States." 

Mb.  Calhods:  "I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories. 
That  is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition  thns  as- 
serted, for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the  controversy 
between  the  North  and  the  Sonth,  as  regards  the  slavery  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territories.  It  is  an  implied  admission,  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Constitution  does  extend  to  the  Territories,  the 
South  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  property— that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  You  can  put  no  other  interpretation 
upon  the  proposition  which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  that  the  Conatitn- 
tion  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Then  the  simple  question  is,  Does 
the  Constitution  extend  to  the  Territories,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them  f 
Why,  the  Constitution  interprets  itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mr,  Webbteb:  "What  land!" 

Mk.  Calhoch:  "The  land;  the  Temtories  of  the  United  States  are  a 
part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves — wherever  our  authority 
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goes,  tho  Constitution  in  part  goes,  aot  all  its  provisions  certainly,  but  all 
its  suitable  proviaiouB,  Why,  can  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the  Con- 
Btitution  3  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen  ;  if  the  Constitution 
does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  what- 
ever ?  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution  3  does  it  not  hold 
its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continuance  of  the  Constitution?  and 
would  it  not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  this  Confederacy  t  And  shall  we,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  uny  authority  beyond  tie 
reach  of  the  Constitution?  Sir,  we  were  tuld  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  extend  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  that  I 
was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredulous  that  any  tribunal,  pretending 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  government,  as  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous 
judgment.  I  am  iuclincd  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  been  un- 
justly attributed  to  them ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I 
for  one  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territo- 
ries belong  to  us;  they  are  ours;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  tho  property  of 
the  thirty  States  of  tho  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those 
thirty  States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
wh  hw  hp  nwtht  Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do 
n  t    dm  t    f  1      th  n  d  di  on.     This  is  one  of  them.    The  mere 

t  t  m  t  ufli  nt  t  carry  nviction  with  it.  And  I  am  rejoiced  to 
h        g    t!  m  kn  wl  d       th  t,  if  the  Constitution  is  there,  ivc  are 

u  d  t  hi  Id  Th  8  uth  w  nts  no  higher  ground  to  stand  upon. 
Th   g    tl       n  h       p  t  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their 

only  means  of  puttmg  their  claims  aboTO  ours  is,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
tho  Constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say,  in  part,  indorsed  the  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  all  the  fandamental  principles  of  that  instrument 
must  be  regarded  as  having  application  to  the  Territories.  Now,  is  there 
a  more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States  of  which  this  Federal 
Union  is  composed  have  a  community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  character  9  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  there  shall  be,  in  ali  respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  There  ia  no  principle  more  distinctly  set 
forth  than  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  fiivor  of  one  section 
over  another,  and  that  the  Constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation 
in  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  in  regard  to  another  portion.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will 
only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
ingenuity  they  can  make  out  their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumptinn  to  say 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Lot  tho  gentle- 
men prove  their  assumption.    I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  this 
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debate  to  be  triumphant  to  us,  "We  are  placed  upon  higher  ground ;  we 
have  narrower  questions  to  defend ;  and  it  will  bo  understood  by  the  com- 
munity that  we  are  nonsuited  only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  Uio  Con- 
stitution in  the  Territories." 

Mb.  Wkbsteb:  "The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  alludes 
to  some  decision  of  the  United  States  courts  as  affirming  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories,  and  he  says 
that,  with  regard  to — " 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  "  I  hope  the  gentleman  wiU  state  mj  position  esactly 
right,  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  but 
that  I  was  incredulous  of  tho  fact." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very  easily, 
for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  courts  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

Mh.  Calhotjh:  "I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  mention  a  case 
in  which  such  a  decision  was  given." 

Mk,  Webster  :  "  Upon  a  few  moments'  consideration,  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  cases.  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extends 
over  the  Territories.  How  does  it  get  there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentleman  so  distinguished  as  a  stilct  constructionist  affirming  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Territories  without  show- 
ing us  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way  leading  to  that  result ; 
and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position,  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  cou!d  be  inferred,  increases  surprise." 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  extending  over  the  Territories,  and  no  other  law  ex- 
isting there  I  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any  Government  could  proceed, 
without  any  other  authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  settle  titles  to  land  ?  Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property  3 
Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward?  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  what  the  gentleman  calls  a 
confederation  for  certain  gi'eat  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  laws 
which  are  to  govern  society  to  derive  their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  Constitution.  And 
a  State  or  a  Territory  that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  entirely  without  any  State  or  Terri- 
torial government.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  as  he  must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different 
branches  of  the  Government,  must  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  established  principles  in  regard  to  Territories  that  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  for  them  an  independent  judiciary;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of 
the  United  States  holds  office  upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in  the  Territories  the  judge 
holds  his  office  in  that  way  1   He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  reniov- 
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able  at  executive  discretion.  How  did  we  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a 
State !  Did  the  writ  of  haieas  coiyua  esist  in  Louisiana  dnring  its  Terri- 
torial existence  ?  Or  the  tigtit  ta  trial  toy  jury  !  Who  ever  heard  of  trial 
by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the  Territorial  govommeiit  gave  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
new  light  now  to  he  throirn  upon  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory  has  been  ac- 
quured  it  has  always  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  law  as 
Congress  thought  proper  fo  pass  for  its  immediate  government,  for  its 
govcmnient  during  its  Territorial  existence,  during  the  preparatory  statg 
in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  family  of  States. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  that  the  Consti- 
tution declares  itself  to  he  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
extend  over  the  Territories.  'The  land,' I  take  it,  means  the  land  over 
which  the  Constitution  is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  Constitution. 

"But  docs  not  the  gentleman  at  once  see  that  that  argument  would 
prove  Q  great  deal  too  much !  The  Constitution  no  more  says  that  the 
Constitution  itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than  it  says  that 
the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  lav;s  of  Congress  passed  under  it  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mh.  Calhotih  ;  "  The  laws  of  Congress  made  ia  pursuance  of  its  pro- 

Mb.  'WBBSTBat  r  "Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue  laws  are  made  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions ;  but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  the 
Constitution  extends  over  the  Territories  as  supreme  law,  and  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  is  necessary.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that, 
the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the  United  States,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  welt  as  tie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  become  the 
governing  rule  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  because 
they  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land — the  laws  of  Congress  being 
the  supreme  law  as  well  as  Uie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
this  is  a  course  of  reasoning  that  cannot  bo  maintained.  The  crown  of 
England  often  makes  conquest  of  territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contencted 
that  the  Constitution  of  England,  or  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  extended  orer  the  territory 
thus  acquired,  until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament  ?  The 
whole  history  of  colonial  conquests  shows  entirely  tlie  reverse,  UntU  pro- 
vision is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  civil  government,  the  tenitory  is 
held  as  a  military  acquisition.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  made  for  its  government;  but,  until  such  provision  is  made,  the  ter- 
ritory is  not  under  the  dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  is  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle  that  Territories  coming  to  belong  to  the  United  States 
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by  acquiaition,  or  by  cession,  aa  we  have  no  jus  eolimim,  remain  to  be  niada 
subject  to  the  operation  of  our  supreme  law  by  an  enactment  of  Congress,' 

Mr,  Calhottm:  ''I  shall  be  eitremely  brief  in  noticing  the  arguments 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  decisiTe,  Hia 
first  objection  ia,  aa  I  understand  it,  that  I  show  no  authority  fay  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  cstended  to  the  Territories,  How 
does  Congress  get  any  power  over  the  Territories  ? " 

Mb,  Webster  :  "  It  is  given  in  the  Constitution  in  so  many  words ; 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  Territories," 

Mr,  Calhoun:  "Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  extend  to  the  Territories  is  false  to  that  extent.  How  else  does 
Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power  over  the  Territories!  And  yet  the 
honorable  Senator  says  I  assign  no  reason  for  it,  I  assigned  the  strongest 
reason.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  there,  you  have  no  right  to 
le^slateordo  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Territories.  Well,  as  to  the  nest 
point.  The  honorable  Senator  states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
a  strict  constructionist  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  extends  itself 
to  the  Territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  tiiat  the  Constitution  was  of 
itself  sufficient  for  the  government  of  Territories  without  the  interven- 
tion of  legislative  enactments.  It  requires  human  agency  everywhere ;  it 
cannot  extend  itself  within  the  liiaits  of  any  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  snpreme  law,  in  obedi- 
ence to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which,  all  legislative  enactments 
must  be  made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  the  Territories  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so 
clear  a  proposition  that  even  the  Senator  from  Masaachuaetts,  with  his 
profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case  of  some  of  the 
negative  proviaons  of  the  Constitution,  '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  con- 
cerning religion,  nor  create  titlesof  nobility.'  Can  yon  establish  titles  of 
nobility  in  California  ?  If  not,  if  all  the  negative  provisions  extend  to  the 
Territories,  why  not  the  positive  9  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  point." 

Mr.  Webster:  "The  precise  question  is,  whether  a  Territory,  while 
it  remains  in  a  Territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  ?  I  main- 
tain it  ia  not.  And  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea 
of  the  Government  in  this  respect  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  has  drawn  the  honorable  member's  attention.  Now,  let  us  sec  how 
it  stands,  Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  declared  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  '  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.'  The 
whole  jndicial  power,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  in  these  courts. 
And  the  Constitution  declares  that  '  all  the  judges  of  these  courts  shall 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.'  Then  the  gentleman  must  admit 
that  the  legislation  of  Congress,  heretofore,  has  not  been  altogether  in 
error ;  that  these  Territorial  courts  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  because  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
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States  is  to  be  Tested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  auch  Inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish;  atad  the  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  to  have  a 
life  tenure  nnder  the  law;  and  wo  do  not  give  such  tenure,  and  never  did, 
to  the  judges  of  these  Territ^irial  courts.  That  has  gone  on  the  presump- 
tion and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  Territories  are  not  even  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  subject  to  theii  legislation.  Well,  where  do  we 
get  this  power  of  legislation  J  Why,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution says,  '  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needihl  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ; '  and  it  is  under  that  clause,  and  that 
clause  only,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territories 
has  been  conducted.  And,  it  is  apparent,  from  our  historr  that  no  other 
provision  was  intended  for  Territorial  government  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
highly  probable,  I  think  certain,  that  no  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
was  ever  contemplated.  And,  again,  there  is  another  remarkable  instance. 
The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  sub- 
jects, held  that  the  power  of  internal  improvement  ivithin  the  United 
States,  docs  not  belong  to  Congress.  They  deny  that  we  can  pass  any 
law  for  internal  improvements  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while  they 
all  admit  that,  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  States  into  a  Territory,  wo 
can  make  just  as  much  improvement  as  we  choose.  There  is  not  an 
honorable  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not,  time  and 
again,  voted  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements 
ont  of  the  Union,  in  Territories,  under  the  conception  that,  under  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute any  portion  of  the  Union ;  that  they  are  not  paits  of  the  Union,  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  illustrations  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  sub- 
ject; our  history  ia  fall  of  them.  Our  history  ia  uniform  in  its  course. 
It  began  with  the  acquisirion  of  Louisiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  hy  every 
proceeding  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  by  all  judicature  on  the  sub- 
ject,, it  has  been  held  that  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed  by  a  convention, 
and,  in  approying  that  consttturion,  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  not 
necessarily  confined  to  those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in 
passing  laws  for  the  United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  subject." 

MJn.  Calhoun  :  "  Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judici- 
ary. If  Congress  has  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be  part 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Congress  has  decided  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
do  not  think  so." 

Mr.  Webster  {in  his  seat) :  "Nor  I." 

Mk.  CAtHotiN ;  "  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
says  that  the  Territories  axe  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  arc  not  of 
the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  that  all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of 
the  United  States.    They  are  called  so." 
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R  (in  hjs  seat)  :  "Never," 
Mb.  Caihodw  ;  "At  all  eventa,  they  belong  to  the  United  States." 
Mr.  "Websteb  (atill  in  hia  seat) :  "  That  is  another  thing.  The  colo- 
nies of  England  belong  to  England,  but  they  are  not  &  part  of  England." 
Mb.  GaiiHotjn  :  "  WLaterer  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have 
authority  over,  and  England  has  authority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her. 
We  can  have  no  anthority  over  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
United  States,  I  care  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  placed.  Bat,  sir,  as  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — internal  improyements.  The  Sena- 
tor says  there  is  not  a  member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
Toted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  Territories,  I  know  that  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  for  improvements  in  Territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership; 
that  the  lands  in  the  Territories  in  which  the  improvements  are  niade  have 
an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated.;  and  the  ax>- 
ptopriations  have,  in  every  case,  been  given  in  alternate  sections.  But 
many  gentlemen  here  have  utterly  denied  our  right  to  maie  them  under 
that  form.  But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comea  under  the  category  whether  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  funds 
out  of  the  common  Ti-eaaury  at  all  for  internal  improvements.  Sir,  I  repeat 
it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect— is  so  absurd  a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it. 
And  I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication,  if  not  more 
than  that,  that  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Territories  would  be  a  shield  to  the  South  upon  the  question  in  con- 
troversy between  ns  and  them.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  conces- 
sion. It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then  cannot 
be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  Territories  without  being 
deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives  us." 

No  measure  relating  to  these  Territories  "became  a  law  at 
thia  session,  excepting  an  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein.'  The  mooted 
questions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  territory  of  the  United  States  not  embraced 
in  any  State  of  the  Union— whether  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  the  citizens  of  a  slaveholding  State  could  carry  into 
such  territory  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  created  by  their 
own  local  law— whether,  if  this  was  to  be  denied,  the  denial 
would  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  resisted  by  the  Southern 

1  Act  of  March  3,  1S4B. 
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States — were  thrown  forward  into  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
But  the  struggle  had  hegim,  and  in  a  spirit  that  boded  no  good 
to  the  Union. 

At  tlie  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  "Webster  was  engaged  in  the  final  ffcrgument  of  a 
comtitutional  question  relating  to  the  power  of  the  States  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  vessels  bringing  alien  passengers,  on  account 
of  every  such  passenger  brought  into  the  State. 

The  State  laws  were  declared  void  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges,'  This  was  the  last  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  "Webster  took  part  in 
the  Supreme  Court.     The  following  letters  relate  to  it : 

"  KSniarj  3, 1819,  Saturday,  One  o'clock.   At  Home. 
"  No  Court  and  do  Senate  to-day.    A  clear,  cola  winter  day. 

"  Mt  deab  81B :  I  was  delighteil  to  get  a  line  from  jou  this  moiTiing, 
although  it  bore  date  back  as  far  aa  Wednesda,y,  There  is  great  interest 
here  to  licar  the  opinions  of  tlie  judges  on  Tuesday.  I  wish  you  could  bo 
here.  Several  opinions  will  te  read,  drawn  with  the  best  abilities  of  the 
writers.  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  decision '  will  bo  more  important  to 
the  country  than  any  decision  aince  that  in  the  steamboat  cause.'  That 
was  one  of  my  earliest  arguments  of  a  constitutional  question.  This  will 
probably  be,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be,  the  last^ 

"  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  the  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  efforta  in 
these  two  casea  have  done  something  toward  explaining  and  upholding 
the  just  powers  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  on  the  great  s\xb- 
ject  of  commerce.  The  last,  though  by  far  the  most  laborious  and,  perse- 
vering, has  been  made  under  great  discouragements  and  evil  auspices. 
Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  ability  of  my  argument,  and  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  it,  I  yet  feel  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  have  held  on  and  held 
out  to  the  end.  But  no  more  of  self-praise.  We  are  all  well.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  here,  going  on  grandly. 

"  DaMEL  WEBaTER." 

[to   MB.   J.   PBESCOTT   HALL.] 

'*  WAHnisGTOs",  February  10,  1849. 

"  My  dear  Sik  :  Ton  will  have  learned  that  the  case,  '  Morris  ya.  the 
City  of  Boiton^  in  the  argument  of  which  you  took  a  part  in  December 

'  Reported  in  the  seventh  volume  of      '  In  the  Passenger  TaK  Cause. 
Howaril's  Reports,  283,  and  called  the      °  The  celebrated  and  unpottont  case  of 
Case.  Oilitioris  vs.  Oyden. 
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last,  has  been  decided,  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  reversed,  and  the 
State  law  declared  to  he  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void. 

"  A  similar  judgment  has  heen  entered  in  the  New  York  case. 

"  The  questigna  arising  in  these  cases  have  been  four  times  at^ed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

"  In  the  New-Tork  cause,  in  December,  1843,  by  Mr.  Ogden  and  my- 
self; for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  [John]  Tan  Buren,  then  Attor- 
ney-General of  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Willis  Hall,  ex-Attorney  General, 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

"  Two  years  afterward,  that  ia  to  say,  in  December,  1847,  the  aamo 
cause  was  aigued  again  hy  the  same  counsel. 

"  The  Mawachusetta  case  was  argued  in  February,  1847,  by  Mr.  Choate 
and  myself  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  the  Hon,  Jolin  Davis  for  the  de- 
fendant in  error. 

"  And  the  same  cause  was  heard  again,  aa  you  know,  in  December  last, 
on  which  occasion  you  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  error,  and  Mr,  Ashmun  and  Governor  Davis  for  the  defendant  in 

"  These  causes  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  Ave  judges 
against  four. 

"By  recurring  to  the  case  of  ^Milne  vs.  City  of  Nea  York,'  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Mr.  Petera'a  reports,  you  will  see  that  not  only  Judge 
Story,  but  the  late  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  held  State  laws,  passed  for  like 
purposes  with  these  now  declared  unconstitutional  and  incapable  of  being 
sustained,  to  be  equally  imconstitutional,  although  they  did  not  go  tlie 
length  of  laying  or  imposing  any  tas  whatever. 

"As  far,  therefore,  as  authority  is  concerned,  the  weight  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Mar'shall's  opinion,  aa  well  as  that  of  Judge  Story's,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  opinions  of  the  five  judges  now  concurring  in  the  reversal.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  several  judges  were  able  and 
quite  elaborate  ;  they  are  long,  and  it  will  be  some  days  before  copies 
can  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  gave  a  summary 
of  the  points,  which  he  understood  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  bench.  It  has  been  published,  and  you  have  doubtless 
seen  it.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in 
delivering  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  New-York  case,  while  he  main- 
tained the  power  of  the  States  to  lay  a  tax  on  alien  passengers,  or 
passengers  coming  from  other  countries,  admitted,  neveriheleas.  that  the 
New-Tork  law  must  be  regarded  as  dearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so 
fur  as  it  purported  to  tax  passengers  coming  to  New  York  from  other 
States. 

''I  am,  my  di'ar  sh, 

'■  With  true  regard,  yours, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 
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Mr.  "Webster  was  detained  in  "Waeliington,  by  professional 
engagements,  for  six  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  session 
of  Congress.  In  March  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  a  grandchild,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Appleton,  and 
at  the  same  time  occurred  the  death  of  Mi-s.  Thomas, 


"Mt  dbak  Son:  A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Fletcher,  on  Friday 
morning,  informed  U3  of  the  death  of  dear  little  Constance. 

"  Our  last  accounts  had  been  quite  favorable ;  but  I  mnst  say  for  myself 
that,  from  the  fiist  moment  I  heard  of  her  sickness,  I  had  a  presentiment 
that,  she  would  not  recover.  I  felt  that  it  waa  destined  that  she  should 
immediately  follow  her  mother, 

'  Brlgbt,  earlj,  transient  aa  the  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhslcd,  Had  went  luhearen.' 

"Not  only  on  your  account  and  that  of  your  other  children,  but  on  our 
own,  mj  dear  son,  tiiis  new  bereavement  affects  Mrs,  Webster  and  myself 
deeply.  Every  thing  that  is  sweet,  lovely,  and  engaging  in  infancy,  be- 
longed to  the  dear  little  lost  one.  But  God  has  seen  fit  to  call  her  away, 
and  to  leave  us  only  a  tender  and  affectionate  recollection  of  her.  I  mtiat 
confess  that  her  death  brings  back  to  my  heart  that  of  her  mother,  and 
seems  to  open  again  that  fountain  of  tears  and  sorrow.  Never  was  a 
daughter  loved  more  than  I  loved  Julia,  and  never  was  a  bereaved  hus- 
band commiserated  more  than  I  have  commiserated  you.  But  yon  and  I, 
and  all,  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  We  must  bear  these  afflictions 
with  resignation  and  patience,  knowing  that,  like  all  other  events,  they 
are  controlled  and  directed  by  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness.  What  we 
know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter.  All  is  not  dark  and  dreary  in 
the  soul,  while  the  lamp  of  religious  faith  and  hope  continues  to  bum, 

"  You  have  yet  four  beloved  ones  around  you  to  console  and  comfort 
you.  Nearer  and  dearer  to  you  than  to  me,  I  yet  cherish  them  as  precious 
blessings  to  myself,  and  as  objects  of  affection  on  whom  the  heart  still 
fondly  leans,  for  happy  family  association,  and  kind  endearments.  In  all 
these  feelings  of  sympathy  and  love,  Mrs,  Webster,  as  you  know,  fully  and 
entirely  partakes.  Wherever  you  and  your  children  are,  there  our  affec- 
tions will  be  with  you ;  and  we  hope  that  Heaven  may  still  have  bright 
days  in  store  for  us  ali, 

"Mrs,  Webster  has  been  a  littlcunwellfor  aday  ortwo,but  she  is  better 
this  evening,  and  joins  with  me  in  the  sincerest  love  and  condolence  to 
you  and  the  children. 

"  Tour  affectionate  father, 

"Dab'l  Webster." 
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[TO 


"  My  deab  Sib  :  We  were  quite  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
yesterday,  informing  ns  of  the  death  of  your  mother. 

"  We  knew  tiiat  she  had  been  feeble  and  complaining,  but  had  not 
heard  of  her  being  taken  yiolently  ill.  The  aged  and  the  young  go  off 
together.  Tour  mother  and  poor  little  Constance  died,  I  think,  within  a 
day  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  haye  friends,  must 
be  liable  t<j  the  sorrows  occasioned  by  their  death ;  and  the  larger  the 
circle,  the  more  frequently  must  the  blow  come.  Your  mother  seemed  to 
us  as  one  of  our  own  femily  and  our  own  household.  You  know  how 
much  wo  have  been  attached  to  her.  Her  solid  principles  and  Christian 
spirit,  her  good  sense  and  nice  perception  of  propriety  in  all  things,  her 
benevolence  and  warm  affection  for  her  relatives  and  inends,  made  her  an 
object  of  love  and  regard  to  all  who  knew  her.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  my 
dear  air,  that,  when  her  children  think  of  her,  they  have  nothing  to  regret 
but  her  death.  She  had  tasted  the  cup  of  human  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of 
joy  also  had  touched  her  lips.  On  the  whole  her  life  was  a  happy  one, 
and  a  useful  one.  She  has  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  passed,  I  doubt 
not,  to  a  better  state  of  being.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  condolence  and 
offer  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Curtis  is  here ;  and  he  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you  how  much  he  partakes  in  the  feeling  of  loss,  and 
how  much  he  sympathizes  with  sorrowing  children  and  friends. 
"Yours  always,  faithfiilly  and  truly, 

"Dahiel  Websteb," 

"  P.  S. — Mrs.  W.  is  not  quite  well  to-day ;  she  has  a  Md  cold,  and  some 
iever,  and  keeps  her  room,  I  sent  this  letter  up  to  her,  and  she  says  it 
does  not  express  half  her  feelings  of  sadness  and  sympathy  on  account  of 
your  mother's  death.  Your  mother  has  been  a  part  of  Marshfield,  you  aro 
aware,  ever  since  Mrs.  Webster  knew  it.  She  feels  how  very  deeply  you 
and  your  wife  must  be  afflicted,  and  wishes  to  repeat  her  sympathy  and 
heart-felt  grief.    It  has  indeed  been  a  mournflil  year  in  our  circle." 

In  the  month  of  April,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia, 
going  down  the  Jamea  River  aa  far  aa  iNorfolk.  From  two 
interesting  letters  of  description,  written  to  JVHrs.  Paige  on  this 
journey,  and  now  embraced  in  hid  printed  correspondence,  I 
take  the  following  extracts ; 

"  If  to-morrow  were  not  Sunday,  wo  should  land  and  go  to  Mr.  Tyler's, 
and  pass  the  day.  With  no  more  approbation,  of  his  public  conduct,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  than  other  Whigs,  I  have  yet  softer 
personal  feelings  toward  him.  lie  always  showed  me  great  kindness, 
and  especially  I  shall  not  forget  the  promptitude  with  which  he  came 
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to  ■Washington,  and  put  down  effectually  Mr,  0,  J.  IngersoU'a  attempt  at 
defamation.  Nor  Bliall  I  cease  t«  remember  his  concurrence  in.  the  tariff 
of  1843,  or  his  steady  and  really  able  coSperation  in,  as  well  aa  his  official 
sanction  o:^  my  own  poor  labors,  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  We  send 
ashore  a  ciyil  note  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Tyler.  Ere  long  we  shall  pass  old 
Jamestown,  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  the  South. 

"I  harclly  find  an  acquaintance  here  [Norfolk],  except  Mr.  Tazewell, 
and  Mr,  Myers,  a  respectable  merchant.  Mr.  Tazewell  I  knew  well  in  the 
Senate.  I  suppose  he  is  the  ablest  man  in  Vi^inia,  certainly  the  most  flu- 
ent and  cIoc[ncut  talker.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  beat-look- 
ing men  in  the  country.  He  is  now  seventy-five  years  old,  and  quite  re- 
tired. In.  half  a  year,  he  does  not  leave  his  own  home,  except  to  pass  over 
the  bay  to  his  estate  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 

"  I  called  on  him,  with  Mr,  Seaton  and  Mr.  Bradley,  yesterday  morning, 
after  church,  and  had  an  excellent  visit.  And,  to  everybody's  amazement, 
he  came  to  ego  Mrs,  Webster  at  the  hotel,  toward  evening,  and  sat  three 
honrs  talking  finely,  and  laughing  heartily,  all  the  time.  He  and  I  have 
been  personal  friends  a  great  while,  though  always  differing  on  political 
matters.  He  endured  me,  notwithstanding  my  distaste  of  Virginia  no- 
tions, and  I  admired  him  for  his  Itnowledge,  his  talents,  his  vivacity,  and 
his  infinite  volubility  of  discourse. 

'■  This  morning  we  go  to  visit  the  navy  yard ;  after  that  I  g^ve  myself 
to  receive  calls  from  the  citizens  till  two  o'clock.  At  that  hour  we  dine, 
and  at  four  take  the  boat  for  Baltimore." 

From  Baltimore  Mr.  'Webster  went  directly  to  Marshiield, 
where  he  remained  during  the  month  of  ITay,  completing  tho 
planting  that  had  not  already  been  done  under  his  written 
directions,  and  in  "  catching"  cod  and  halibut  with  "  Commo- 
dore Peterson "  and  "  Mr.  Hatch."  "  I  grow  strong,"  he 
writes,  "  every  hour.  The  giants  grew  strong  again  by  tonch- 
ing  the  earth ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  me  hy  touching 
the  salt  sea-shore."     Of  the  farming  operations  he  says ; 

"  The  work  of  the  farm  has  gone  on  well.  The  spring,  though  very 
cold,  has  been  dry,  and  the  weather,  therefore,  favorable  to  field  labor. 
Porter  Wright  has  planted  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  field. 
They  are  'Mercers,'  'pink-eyes,'  and  'peach-blossoms,'  and  are  intended 
for  early  market  in  Boston. 

"  Another  piece  of  as  many  acres  is  receiving  com.  By  the  ancient 
rules  of  husbandry  in  New  England,  com  should  bo  planted  hy  the  1st 
day  of  May,  old  style,  which  is  on  the  11th,  by  the  new  style. 

"But  this  was  arbitrary,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  actual  advance- 
ment of  the  warm  weather.  The  Indian's  rule-  was  a  better  one ;  namely, 
'  to  plant  com  when  the  new  leaf  of  the  white  oak  has  got  to  be  as  big  as 
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a  mouse's  ear.'  The  field  where  the  beets  and  turnips  were  last  year, 
twenty  acres,  ia  laid  down  in  clover.  Tou  remember  it,  on  the  loft  hand 
as  you  go  down  to  the  gate.  The  ploughed  land  inside  the  gate,  on  the 
right  hand,  ia  to  rejoice  in  a  crop  of  millet,  and  be  put  down  to  grass. 

"  Opposite,  in  the  old  orchard,  two  acres  of  pompkins  are  to  show  what 
land  we  live  in.  I  believe  you  were  here  in  the  early  part  of  last  autumn, 
when  our  hands  were  putting  kelp  on  part  of  Fletcher's  enclosure.  Boeta 
are  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  six  acres  of  that,  and  a  large  kind  of  field- 
peas,  sowed  in  drills,  of  the  remainder. 

"  Cherry  Hill,  near  the  garden,  will  make  a  show  of  an  acre  or  two  of 
beans ;  and,  if  all  human  purpoeea  shall  he  accomplished,  the  north  side 
of  Black  Mount,  facing  the  house,  which  you  know  has  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dry  and  arid  pasture,  will  be  planted  with  turnips  by  the  1st 
day  of  July. 

"  The  cattle  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  and  look  well ;  the  sheep  espe- 
cially. We  have  lambs,  both  South  Downs  and  Cheviot,  as  fine  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  regard  to  the  piggery,  I  omit  particular ;  the  general  state 
of  things  in  that  department  is  satisfactory.  The  progenitor  of  all  the 
porkers,  now  eighteen  years  old,  if  not  nineteen,  still  bristles  up  if  you 
come  near  his  habitation. 

"  Morriaon's  garden  ia  quite  up  to  the  season,  and  is  indeed  all  that  the 
weather  will  permit  it  to  be.  Mr.  Colt  sent  us  in  the  fall  hundreda  of 
selected  fruit-trees,  which  are  all  planted  here,  or  at  Fletcher's. 

"And  here  you  have,  my  dear  sir,  the  progress  of  farming  in  Marsh- 
field  thus  far  this  year,  and  a  programme  of  what  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, lime  and  circumstances  permitting," 

In  June,  ilr.  "Webster  was  oTjliged  to  be  again  in  "Wasb- 
mgton  on  professional  engagements,  but  during  July  be  waa 
again  at  Marsbfield,  and  in  August  be  made  an  excursion  to 
the  islands  of  ilartba's  Vineyard  and  I^ausbon,  with  the  hope 
of  mitigating  the  symptoms  of  bis  approaching  catarrh.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  be  was  at  Franklin,  from  whence 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatcbford : 

"My  cold  was  severe  coming  np  in  the  cars,  but  wnce  Monday  evening 
I  have  hardly  felt  it.  My  eyes  are  weak,  and  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  the 
sun ;  but,  so  far,  I  have  suffered  nothing  in  comparison  with  former  years. 
This  place  looks  charmingly.  It  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes  to  behold. 
Some  of  the  crops  were  short,  but  the  rains  have  revived  every  thing,  and 
this  beautiful  meadow  before  me  seems  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  verdant 
and  smiling  as  it  ia,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills.  It  was  the  view  of 
some  such  spot  which  Dr.  Watts  spiritualized — 
'  A  litlle  spot  ondOBOd  bj  grace 
From  oni  the  world's  wide  wUdorneee.'  " 
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"  My  dear  Sib  ;  1  read  your  letter  of  tbe  3d  with  very  great  interest 
and  concern.  Tour  own  illneaa,  and  tlie  apparently  more  severe  illness  of 
your  daughter,  have  created  great  sympathy,  which  both  Mrs.  'Webster 
and  myself  would  gladly  express,  I  have  had  a  bitter  taste  of  tie  afBic- 
tion.  of  daughters  attacked  by  dangerous  disease.  My  two,  and  my  only 
two,  have  left  me.  One  ia  early  life,  a  sweet  child  of  seven  years  old, 
and  my  first ;  and  the  other,  as  you  know,  recently,  a  lovely  woman,  and 
the  head  of  a  family.  I  fervently  hope  tiat  all  yours  may  live,  and  that 
you  may  not  see  your  children  go  before  you  to  another  world. 

"  Satnrdij  MorolDg,  FWe  o'clock,  SeplaidteT  SIA. 

"  I  wrote  the  foregoing  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  I  had  occasion  to 
go  early  to  Boston,  and  returned  yesterday.  The  two  days  were  hot  and 
close,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  I  avoided  the  cars  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  went  ia  my  chaise,  and  by  the  boat.  My  cold  goes  on,  not  in 
its  worst  train,  but  with  occasional  severe  turns.  Last  evening  I  received 
yours  of  the  4th,  namely,  Tuesday.  Its  beat  infonnation  is  that  which 
speaks  of  your  dear  little  daughter's  progressive  restoration  to  health. 

"In  Boston,  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Curtis  on  their  return  from 
the  White  Hills. 

"They  seem  highly  pleased  with  the  mountain  scenery  in  that  quarter 
as  well  they  may  be. 

"  Fletcher  will  return,  I  suppose,  on  Monday,  and  make  report  of  Seconet. 

"  There  are  no  fish  in  our  bay.  I  have  a  world  of  talk  when  I  see  you, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  season  by  sea  and  land.  I  understand  the  fish 
die  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
rivers  of  Maryland,  and  are  washed  on  shore.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  a  fortnight,  Marshfield  looks  green,  and  the  later  crops, 
beets,  turnips,  etc,,  are  quite  promising. 

"  I  shall  write  you  as  usual,  and  hope  to  hear  daily  fiom  you  till  wo 
meet  again. 

"Tours  truly, 

"Dakiel  Webster." 

"  Mabbhtield,  Oclober  »,  1M9,  Tuesday  Evening,  Eigb  t  o'clock, 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  ;  A  very  short  note  from  you  of  yesterday  revives  me, 
and  caUa  me  back  to  a  correspondence  which  has  been  dormant  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  I  hardly  know  how  it  ia  that  I  should  have  suflered 
the  tares  of  the  world  so  much  to  spring  up,  and  choke  the  true  seed  of 
social  and  friendly  life.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  a  month,  and  yet,  when 
I  look  hack  upon  it,  it  seems  but  a  '  strenuous  idleness.'    I  have  done 
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nothing.  This  week  I  am  engaged  with  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Coxe,  on  Mexican  claimB.  They  are  both  now  here,  Mr.  Coxe  has  been 
to  sea  to-day,  and  caught  a  fish.  Mr,  Curtis  and  I  have  given  the  day  to 
■work  in  the  office.  Last  week  wo  went  on  a  visit  of  two  days  to  Mr. 
Haven  at  Beverly,  aiter  Mr.  Colt  left  us.'  He  was  with  us,  to  our  great 
gratification,  for  nearly  a  week.  Marshfield  is  green  and  beautiful.  It  has 
seen  no  such  October  since  I  knew  it.  But  autumn  is  here.  Hnivesting 
is  in  progress,  the  leaves  are  fading,  and  the  year  prepares  for  its  closing 
scenes.  I  shail  hardly  be  here  much  after  next  week.  Caroline  says  you 
will  be  in  Boston  nest  Tuesday  morning.  Nothing  happening,  I  will  be 
there  to  receive  you.  Perhaps  we  will  run  down  to  Marshfield,  for  a  day, 
to  take  the  last  look. 

"  Among  my  present  occupations,  one  is  the  arrangement  of  a  cemetery 
for  my  family,  I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  life,  and  the  gathering  together  those  I  have  loved, 
and  with  whom  I  must,  in  God's  due  time,  be  associated  again. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  unabated  regard  and  kindness,  your  Kend, 
"Dajiiel  "Webster," 

'  He.  Roawell  Colt,  of  Palersotl. 
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CHAPTER    XXSTI. 

1849-1850. 

BECTIONAL      COSFLICT     OF     1860^ — ITS      CHAEACTER     AND     CAUSES — 
NOETHEEN  AND    SOUTHERN    FANATICISM    OS    THE    SUBJECT    OF 

SLAVEEY EKU0K3   OF   BOTH    SECTIONS THE    PECULIAE   PEEIL9 

OF    THIS    ERA ^NATUKB   OF    THE    CKISIS— FKESIDENT   TAYIOe's 

PI.AN  FOK  AVOIDING  A  SECTIONAL  COLLISION INTEEVIEW  BE- 
TWEEN  MIS,    CLAY  AND    ME.   WEBSTEE SIR.    CLAY's     "  COMPEO- 

msE  EEsoLcnosa "- — me,  -webstes's   speech  of  the  Tth   of 

MARCH ITS     RECEPTION    AT     THE     HOETH HIS     MOTIVES    AND 

POSITIONS     ASSAILEI>— HIS     TRUE    VINDICATION CONTTtOVERSIEa 

AND  CRITICISMS — HOW  HE  WAS  EECEIVED  DT  BOSTON — HK  EF- 
EOETS  TO  CAERY  THE  "  COMPROMISE  MEASUEE3  "■ — DEATH  OF 
PEESIDENr  TAYLOK— ME.  WEBSTEK  BECOMES  SECEETAEY  OF 
STATE  UNDER  PRESIDENT  FILLMORE PASSAGE  OF  THE  "  COM- 
PROMISE MEASURES  "—STATE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTH, 

AND    ESEEnONS    TO    CORRECT    IT THE    LOPEZ    EXPEDITION    TO 

CUBA — DUTIES  OF  NECTEALiry. 

TEE  public  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  period 
commeneing  with  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  tlie  Mexican  "War,  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  year  1850  was  to  witness  a  great  sectional  conflict  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  rend  the  Union 
asunder.  Viewed  in  the  relation  in  which  the  Constitution 
regarded  the  so-eaUed  "institution"  of  slavery,  there  was 
nothing  connected  with  it  which  ought  to  have  produced  any 
serious  hazard  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  conntry ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  and   intent  of  the  Constitution   sliould 
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continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  could 
be  no  rational  cause  for  anxiety  to  either  of  them. 

The  duty  which  a  jiist  regard  for  the  Constitution  imposed 
upon  the  South  was,  to  refrain  from  efforts  to  increase  its 
national  political  power  in  the  interests  of  servitude ;  for  such 
efforts  could  not  be  made  ■without  exciting  angry  opposition 
in  the  North.  The  correlative  duty  that  rested  upon  the 
!North  was,  to  fultil,  exactly  and  literally,  the  stipulations  by 
which  the  Constitution  always  intended  to  guard  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  master  where  the  Constitution  had  recog- 
nized those  rights  as  lawfully  existing,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  interference  with  a  social  relation  which  was  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  local  sovereignty,  whose  independence,  in 
this  regard,  was  fully  promised  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

But  these  duties,  plain  and  imperative  as  they  were,  wore 
obscured  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  two  sections,  by 
the  influence  which  their  several  acts  and  exertions  produced 
upon  each  other. 

It  was  easy  for  a  J^'orthem  man  to  see  that  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  ought  to  be  content  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  refrain  from  seeting  new  defences  for 
slavery  by  increasing  its  political  power ;  but  the  same  man  did 
not  see  how  his  own  denunciation  of  this  peculiar  social  rela- 
tion operated  to  lead  the  Southern  people  in  quest  of  further 
sectional  power  as  a  means  of  defending  themselves  against  un- 
warrantable interference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
iiatiu:al  for  a  Southern  slaveholder  to  perceive,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  Constitution  had  secured  to  him  a  personal 
right  of  extradition  of  his  fugitive  slave,  and  to  bo  indignant 
at  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  ohligation;  but  he  did  net 
see  so  clearly  that,  in  insisting  on  extending  the  area  of  a  social 
relation,  elsewhere  regarded  as  odious  and  morally  wrong,  he 
was  only  increasing  a  feeling  at  the  North  that  found  its  ex- 
pression in  State  laws  wliich  obstructed  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right,  and  at  the  same  time  fomented  a  popular 
spirit  which  practically  denied  its  existence. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this  whole  subject  cannot 
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be  imdeKtood  without  attending  to  the  fact  that  he  considered 
the  preservation  of  the  political  system,  established  hy  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a&  paramount  to  every  other 
political  consideration.  He  knew  that  there  could  not  be  an 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union  without  a  civil  war ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  civil  war,  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  divided  into  separate  nations,  would 
not  leave  the  political  institutions  of  his  country  in  all  respects 
as  it  should  find  them.  His  conservatism,  therefore,  was  the 
conservatism  which  foresees  how  a  wrong  done,  or  a  duty 
neglected,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  voice  of  reason  is  hushed  in  a  conflict 
of  the  passions ;  in  which  remedies  will  he  sought  that  cannot 
be  permitted  either  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  or  by  its 
national  welfare  ;  and  out  of  which  there  is  but  one  issue,  in 
the  conflicts  and  desolations  of  civil  war,  which  never  has  oc- 
curred, or  can  occur,  in  a  country  of  free,  yet  fixed  political 
institutions,  without  changing  them  in  spirit  or  in  form,  or  in 
both.  Hence,  from  the  very  origin  of  all  the  dangei^  to  the 
Union  which  sprang,  in  his  day,  from  what  was  done,  or  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject  of  slavery,  he  was  equally  prompt  and 
firm  in  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
sectional  political  controversy.  Down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  measures  which  he  had  been  called  to 
oppose,  and  the  tendencies,  whose  fatal  consequences  he  had 
early  pointed  out,  had  been  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of  that  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  was  to  be  deprecated  because  of  its 
disregard  of  the  real  intention  of  the  original  constitutional 
arrangement,  and  heeauso  of  its  effect  in  aggravating  the 
Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  such  an  institution. 
Connected  also  with  this  effort,  and  with  the  general  aspects  of 
the  whole  subject,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  same  Southern  interest,  when  it 
caused  a  denial  of  the  right  of  Korthem  citizens  to  be  heard  in 
Congress  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
all  this,  he  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  resist  extreme  Southern 
measures  and  extreme  Southern  views.  As  a  public  man,  and 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  however  he  might  disapprove 
of  the  Northern  popular  agitation  which  was  prepai-ing  the 
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way  for  more  or  le^  of  direct  aggression  on  the  Southern  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  could  not  deal  ■with  it ;  for  it  had,  wliile 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  taken  no  form  of  public  action 
which  appeared  to  call  for  his  remonstrance  or  rebuke. 

ilr.  Webster  was  therefore  generally  regarded  in  the  North, 
down  to  the  present  period,  as  a  statesman  who,  in  all  sectional 
conflicts  on  this  subject,  would  necessarily  be  found  on  the 
iNorthem  side.  Governed  chiefly  by  feeUng  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  on  which  they  knew  that 
Mr.  Webster,  individually,  held  many  of  tlieir  sentiments,  and 
looking,  in  his  political  condnct,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
resisted  measures  which  were  in  the  sectional  interest  of  the 
South,  many  persons  in  the  Xorth  expected  and  required  him 
to  be  their  champion  through  the  entire  contest,  and  to  make 
himself  the  representative  of  Northern  views  in  the  whole  con- 
troverey,  whatever  might  be  its  merits,  or  whatever  turn  it 
might  take,  because  the  North  was  the  section  of  tlie  Union 
which  he  officially  represented  in  the  Senate.  Many  such 
representatives  the  Northern  feehng  found  in  the  public  men 
of  that  time.  But  it  coold  not  find  such  a  one  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster. He  was  a  man  too  great  in  his  political  courage,  and  too 
comprehensive  in  his  patriotism^  to  speali  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation and  rebuke  to  one  section  only  of  the  Union,  when  there 
were  causes  which  threatened  its  peace  and  security,  for  which 
both  sections  were  responsible.  He  stood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  at  an  elevation  from  which  he  could  see  all  the  wrongs 
that  were  done  on  either  side ;  and  since  his  great  object  had 
been,  from  the  first,  bo  to  counsel  and  influence  the  people  of 
this  country,  of  all  sections,  as  to  prevent  them  from  incurring 
the  hazards  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  disunion  and 
civil  war,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  any  conjuncture,  to  be 
wanting  to  thia  grand  duty  of  his  life,  and  this  solemn  fidelity 
to  his  own  character  and  fame.  Events  were  now  rapidly 
evolving,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  step  fortli,  and 
perform  the  last  of  the  series  of  great  acts  which  had  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  our  internal  peace,  and  the  safety  of 
our  political  institutions.  These  events,  therefore,  must  now 
be  recapitulated. 

In  1846,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
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against  Mexico  was  known  in  California,  the  people  of  that  prov- 
ince had  overthrown  the  Mexican  provincial  government,  and 
declared  themselves  independent.  But,  when  the  news  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  snbstituted  for 
that  of  the  independent  local  government,  and  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  country.  A  large  immigra- 
tion flowed  in,  stimulated  chiefly  by  great  discoveries  of  gold ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  peace  was  established,  it 
became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  some  Mud  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  territorial  acquisition.  This  duty,  we  have 
also  seen,  failed  to  be  performed,  and  had  not  been  performed, 
when  tlie  Administration  of  General  Taylor  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  Impatient,  under  their  neglected  condi- 
tion, tJie  inhabitants  of  California  assembled  in  convention,  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  summer  of  1849,  formed  themselves  into  a 
State,  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  which  contained  an 
express  prohibition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude.  This 
result  was  unexpected ;  for,  until  the  character  of  the  immigra- 
tion had  decided  the  question  in  this  way,  it  was  supposed  that, 
unless  prevented  by  the  int-erference  of  Congress — ^which  thus 
far  had  not  taken  place — ^California  would  become  a  slavehold- 
ing  State.  When,  therefore,  at  the  session  of  Congress,  com- 
mencing in  December,  1849,  her  Senators  and  Representatives 
presented  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  what 
was  called  a  "  free  "  constitution,  some  disappointment  was  to 
be  encountered,  arising  from  the  expectations  which  the  pur- 
pose and  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  War  had  excited  in  the 
South.  The  same  disappointment  was  felt  concerning  TTew 
Mexico,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  country  unfitted  to  receive, 
and  to  make  a  profitable  nse  of,  the  slave-labor  existing  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union.  This  attitude  of  things,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  new  regions,  was  the  general  cause  which  brought 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  into  fresh  discussion  in  Congress, 
in  the  year  1850. 

But  there  were  other  causes  which  likewise  precipitated  this 

discussion,  and  tended  in  their  turn  to  increase  the  Southern 

resistance  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.     The 

Northern  agitation  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  had  been  going 
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on  since  the  year  1836,  had  at  length  resulted  in  public  acts 
which  were  calculated  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
alaveSj  and  occasioned  a  decided  popular  resistance,  in  many 
qnartere,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  obligation.  In  1843,  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law,  making  it  penal  in 
her  officers  and  magistrates  to  perform  any  duties  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1Y93,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice. Although,  in  point  of  strict  constitutional  right,  it  was 
competent  for  a  State  to  prevent  hei-  magistrates  from  acting 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  this  legislation  was,  of  course, 
regarded  in  the  South  as  unfriendly,  and  it  certainly  evinced 
no  disposition  to  comply  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  Similar  laws  had  been 
passed  by  other  Northern  States ;  and  from  the  year  1843  to 
the  year  1850  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legal  machinery 
for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  was  defective,  and  the 
right  of  the  master  was  become  practically  inoperative. 

On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts,  and  other  Northern 
States  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  had  their  special  griev- 
ance to  allege  against  a  law  of  South  Carolina,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  police  regulation,  required  all  colored  seamen,  coming 
into  her  ports  from  other  States,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  detained  in  custody  untH  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  depart.  This  requirement  was  regarded  in  the  North  not 
only  as  unfriendly,  but  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  citizens  of 
any  State  to  enter  and  to  remain,  unmolested,  in  any  other 
State,  at  least  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  busincBS, 

But  these  grievances,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  otlier,  miglit 
have  continued  to  be  subjects  of  agitation  out  of  Congress, 
without  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union.  They  were 
not,  however,  and,  in  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  in  December,  1849,  they  could  not 
bo,  kept  from  the  discussions  of  that  body. 

But  to  those  who  seek  a  just  comprehension  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's com'so  at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 

tion  of  a,  Epedal  motive  for  passing 
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recall  the  public  acts  abeady  adverted  to,  but  to  describe  the 
state  of  opinion  and  feeling  from  which  those  acts  had  sprung. 
In  the  Ivorthem  portion  of  the  Union,  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  was  no  new  sentiment ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  preceding  the  year  1850,  certain 
peculiar  opinions  had  come  to  be  widely  prevalent,  which  were 
both  new  and  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  as  Mr.  "Webster  pointed  out  in  1837, 
had  arrested  the  religious  feehngs,  and  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men,  "When  he  thus  warned  the  country  of 
this  very  important  fact,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  was  then  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  feeling  to 
which  he  referred  was  still  wilhng  to  fulfil  all  existing  pubhe 
engagements  and  duties,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  had 
been  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions 
which  it  actually  contained.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
when  the  religious  sentiment  is  touched  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  pohtical  relations,  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  produce 
a  state  of  opinion  and  argument  in  regard  to  civil  obligations 
which  finally  threatens  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  obedi- 
ence. This  was  what  happened  now,  with  respect  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  escaping  into  a 
State  whose  local  law  did  not  recognize  the  relation  of  servi- 
tude. The  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  inherent  wrong  of 
slavery  sought  for  some  means  of  evading  this  obligation,  be- 
cause the  conscience,  having  reasoned  itself  into  a  belief  that 
the  obligation  was  an  immoral  one,  could  not  remain  at  rest 
under  its  performance.  What  was  sought  for  by  the  religious 
and  conscientious  masses  was  supplied  by  the  politician,  who 
is  never  inattentive  to  the  workings  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  politics,  and  never  unwUhng  to  serve  and  to  gratify 
it.  A  puhlie  leader,  who  can  mate  a  political  theory  which 
will  assist  a  religious  sentiment  in  reaching  its  object,  will 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  can  bestow  place  and 
power. 

As  an  original  question,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  should  devolve  on  Congress, 
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or  should  ratlier  be  discharged  by  the  States  themeelves.  But  in 
1793  Congress  legislated  expressly  for  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant provision;  and  it  had  ever  since  been  considered,  as  it 
was  then  concluded  by  the  generation  who  estabhshed  the  Con- 
stitution, that  while  the  States,  in  their  separate  capacities, 
might  rightfully  make  laws  within  their  own  limits  to  aid  the 
master  in  recovering  his  fugitive  slave,  it  belonged  to  Congress  to 
make,  of  its  own  authority,  such  laws  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  operate  alike  throughout  the  Union.  This 
view  of  tlie  subject  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  actually 
undertook  to  punish  the  act  of  removal  of  a  fugitive  slave,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  secured. 

This  brought  the  whole  subject,  in  the  year  1843,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  tlien  decided  that 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  on  Congress  an  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  concerning  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  in  1T93  was  con- 
stitutional and  valid ;  and  that  a  State  law  which  obstructed  the 
exercise  of  this  right  was  void. 

In  this  attitude  of  the  subject,  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  excited,  found  its  first  pub- 
lie  expression  in  the  State  laws,  already  referred  to,  which  pro- 
hibited the  State  magistrates  from  rendering  any  service  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  whose  machuiery  of  extradition 
involved  and  required  the  aid  of  such  State  magistrates,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States.  To 
find  a  justification  for  refusing  to  allow  the  State  ofiicera  to 
execute  the  existing  Act  of  Congress,  in  a  matter  involving 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens  of  anotlier  State,  explicitly 
secured  by  the  national  Constitution,  a  theory  was  resorted 
to  whicli  embraced  a  religious  and  a  political  element  inter- 
mingled. 

It  was  said  that  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master  is  an  immoral  act,  and  is  one  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law ;  and  that  such  was  now  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  wliich  had  passed  these 
laws.  This  was  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  which  was 
assigned  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  a  free 
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State  to  do  any  tMng  actively  for  the  pertbrmanee  of  a  stipula- 
tion which  they  declared  to  be  immoral.  Still,  some  kind  of  a 
political  theory  was  wanting  to  justify  this  resort  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  which  regarded  as  immoral  the  performance  of  an 
act  authorized  and  required  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  political  theory  was  furnished  by  the  politicians,  in  aid  of 
the  religious  teachers. 

It  was  therefore  said  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
addressed  itself  to  the  States;  that  it  was  a  "  compact "  between 
the  States  as  separate  and  independent  communities ;  and  that, 
if  one  of  the  parties  to  an  international  compact  comes  to  regard 
the  stipulated  act  as  immoral  or  contrary  to  its  public  policy,  it 
may  rightfully  withdraw  from  its  performance,  and  leave  the 
other  party  to  such  remedy  as  that  other  party  can  find.  It  is 
true  tliat  this  doctrine  brought  its  advocates  into  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — the 
acknowledged  interpreter  of  the  Constitution — wliicii  had  de- 
clai'ed  that  this  particular  clause  of  that  instrument  was  not  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  but  that  it  was  the 
establishment,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  of  a  personal 
civil  right,  which  could  be,  and  needed  to  be,  enforced  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Still,  as  the  rightful  source  of  that  legislation 
was  held  to  be  Congress,  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibited  their  magistrates  from  acting  under  the  law 
of  Congress  was,  that  they  were  unfriendly  toward  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  their  citizens,  and  that  the  kind  of  rehgious 
justification  by  which  they  were  defended  was  of  dangerous 
import,  because  it  could  be  equally  resorted  to  as  a  reason  for 
opposing  or  obstructing  the  same  act,  when  it  was  to  be  done 
by  an  officer  deriving  his  appointment  and  functions  from  the 
laws  of  the  United  States, 

Accordingly,  this  predicted  tendency  of  the  popular  theory 
turned  out  to  be  true ;  for  when,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  public 
men  who  foresaw  t]\e  recasting  of  political  parties  which  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  not  unlikely  to  produce,  it  was  pushed  to  an 
extent  that  made  it  a  justification  for  refusing  even  the  aid  of 
congressional  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
It  was  contended,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  extradition  clause  of 
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the  Coustitution  contained  only  a  "  compact,"  wliieh  rested  for 
its  execution  on  the  States ;  that  the  slave  States  had,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  compact,  obtained  legislation  by  Congress,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  -wrongfully  decided  such  legislation  to 
be  constitutionally  valid.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  perversion 
of  the  compact,  by  the  procurement  of  the  slave  States,  and  that 
they  could  no  longer  call  on  the  free  States,  ex  gratia,  to  reas- 
sume  the  obligations  from  which  they  had  caused  those  States  to 
be  diseharged.  It  was  further  said  that  the  compact  itself  was 
an  immoral  one  ;  that  all  human  constitutions,  compacts,  and 
codes  must  be  brought,  in  respect  to  their  performance,  to  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  God,  by  which  tliey  must  stand  or  fall ; 
that  the  law  of  God  forbids  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  compacts  and  laws,  State  or 
national,  designed  to  enforce  such  surrender,  are  unjust,  un- 
constitutional, and  immoral.  "When  it  was  urged  that,  even 
upon  the  construction  which  claimed  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  the  compact  had 
been  broken,  two  answers  were  given  :  one,  that,  if  the  compact 
was  broken,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  other,  that  the  thing 
required  to  be  done  was  a  violation  of  the  Bivine  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  therefore,  whether  the  legislation,  by 
which  the  extradition  was  to  be  effected,  proceeded  from  Con- 
gress or  from  the  States,  the  Constitution  was  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  particular,  and  individual  Senators  and  Eepresent- 
atives  in  Congress,  as  well  as  their  States,  were  absolved  from 
all  civil  obligation  in  the  premises,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  law,  or  the  compact,  stood  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  This 
state  of  opinion  and  argument,  which  not  only  existed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  free  States,  but  which  found  advocates  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
the  reader  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
controlling  facts  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  "Webster  to 
apeak  and  to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  he  did  speak  and 
act  at  this  session  of  1850 ;  secondly,  because  he  weU  knew  that 
these  doctrines  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust,  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  its  constitutional  obli- 
gations, in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  another  part  of  it ;  and 
that  such  doctrines  were  acting  with  great  force  to  provoke 
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counter-efforts  to  strengtlienj  perpetuate,  and  extend  tlie  politi- 
cal power  of  tlie  slaveholding  section. 

This  Tarings  us,  therefore,  to  tlie  peculiar  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  at  this  time  in  the  opposite  section  of  the 
Union,  In  proportion  as  the  sentiment  that  slaveholding  ia  a 
sin,  as  well  as  a  political  and  social  evil,  had  grown  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  South  as 
the  natural  and  fit  relation  of  the  African  race  to  the  European 
races,  when  they  ai'e  brought  in  contact  ■  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  to  be  capable  of  justification  on  rehgious  grounds. 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  influenced  by  the  Northern 
denunciations  of  slavery,  naturally  sought  for  it  a  religious 
sanction.  In  legal  phi-ase,  they  "joined  issue"  on  the  reh- 
gious question.  They  were,  in  general,  a  religious  people,  and 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relation  to  the  African  race  which  involved  duties  that 
are  referable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the 
dictates  of  self-interest.  The  best  and  highest  of  their  men 
and  women  bad  ever  given  as  much  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  as  they  had  of  regard  for  the  dictates  of  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  there  should  be  no  rational  doubt,  ia  his- 
tory, that,  as  conamunities,  they  were  as  religious,  and  as  much 
given  to  religions  feeling,  speculation,  reflection,  and  practice, 
as  the  communities  of  the  free  States.  When,  therefore,  they 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  cast  about  for  defences  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  sought,  and  that  they 
should  have  found  for  it,  what  seemed  to  them  a  religious  sanc- 
tion. The  slaves  were  among  them,  and  emancipation  was,  or 
seemed  to  them,  an  insoluble  problem.  They  did  not  regard 
the  relation  as  out  of,  but  they  did  regard  it  as  within,  the 
domain  of  religion,  at  least  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties 
which  it  called  for.  How  ca&y,  then,  it  was  for  them,  to  find  it 
to  be  not  only  a  social  good,  but  a  Divine  appointment,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  sin  by  those  who 
knew  little  of  their  situation,  their  feelings,  or  their  efforts  to 
do  tho  duty  which  God  in  His  providence  bad  east  upon  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  institutions  or  laws  for  which  a 
people  will  not  be  able  to  find  what  they  believe  to  be  a  sane- 
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Hon  in  the  Word  of  God,  when  they  are  thus  situated ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  assailed,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
act  from  religious  and  eonscientioua  convictions,  these  convie- 
tione  will  rise  to  fanaticism. 

That  there  came  to  be  a  religious  fanaticism  on  tliis  sutject 
of  slavery  in  the  Soutli,  as  well  as  in  the  Korth,  is  a  fa«t  which 
no  well-informed  person  will  now  or  hereafter  deny.  The 
Southern  opinion  on  this  subject,  grounded  in  its  own  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and  in  its  own  interpretations  of  Divine  Providence, 
sought  for  political  theories  and  public  measures  that  would 
give  effect  to  its  views,  and  protect  Southern  society  against 
the  reproaches  and  the  aggressions  of  the  North,  Here,  then, 
was  a  religious  sentiment  quite  aa  strong  as  that  in  the  North, 
acting  in  like  manner  until  it  amounted  to  fanaticism ;  acting, 
too,  upon  ecLually  false  principles  concerning  the  limits  of  politi- 
cal duty,  as  affected  by  onr  opinions  of  religions  truth ;  and 
seeking,  from  equally  conscientious  motives,  to  extend  the  area 
of  an  institution  which  it  believed  to  be  right,  in  disregard  of 
the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  just  political  expectations  of 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  section. 

This  great  fact,  too,  of  the  light  in  which  slavery  bad  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  very  important 
key  to  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  1850,  in  respect  to  the  new 
Territories  then  to  be  brought  into  the  Union,  He  tncw  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
Congress,  or  occur  in  its  legislation,  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  deepen  and  perpetuate  the  hold  which  slavery  had  taken  on 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  Southern  people.  He  was  well 
aware  that  any  unnecessary  stigma  would  certainly  have  this 
effect ;  that  a  high-spirited  people,  who  had  come  to  regard 
slavery  as  not  only  a  social  and  political  advantage,  but  as  jus- 
tifiable in  a  religions  light,  would  be  capable  of  any  efforts  in 
its  defence ;  and  that  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  African 
race,  which  all  reason,  policy,  and  philanthropy,  rendered  the 
mt^t  desirable  result,  must  be  frustrated  by  any  course  that 
seemed  to  force  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  iNorth  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  through  the  action  of  Congress.  Hence, 
while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  have  prevented  the 
further  increase  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  national  territory  by  a 
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congressional  prohibition,  he  determined  that,  without  a  prac- 
tical necessity  for  it,  he  would  not  inflict  tlio  reproach  which 
such  legislation  would  imply — a  reproach  that  could  have  no 
effect  hut  to  strengthen  the  Southern  feeling  that  slavery  was 
right  in  every  political,  moral,  and  religious  sense. 

These  opposite  conditions  of  public  sentiment  in  the  North 
and  the  South  were  the  very  results  which  Mr.  "Wehster  fore- 
saw ittixst  follow  from  any  public  measures  which  should  in- 
volve and  rec[uire  a  diseuseion  of  this  subject  in  Congress.  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  has  now  seen  the  people  of  the  United 
States  divided,  practically,  into  two  geographical  parties,  hold- 
ing with  great  tenacity  the  most  conflicting  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  slavery  of  the  African  race,  in  its  political,  moral,  and 
social  aspects,  can  understand,  if  he  never  has  understood  it 
before,  wliy  JCr.  "Webster,  from  the  first  mention  of  the  idea 
of  annexing  Texas  to  tlie  United  States,  in  1836-'3T,  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  great  anxiety  that  never  left  him  while  he  lived. 

But  the  dangers  of  this  period  were  not  confined  to  these 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  When  the  vast 
region,  geographically  known  as  Texas,  became  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  its  western  and  northern  boundaries  were 
entirely  undefined.  Those  boundaries  had  not  been  settled 
when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico ;  and  when,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  country  known  as  Kew  Mexico  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  and  remained  a  disputed  question  where 
the  western  linuts  of  Texas  ended  and  where  the  eastern  limits  of 
New  Mexico  began.  The  people  of  Texas  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  great  region  west  and  north  of  the  river  Nueces  quite  out  to 
the  Ezo  Grande ;  the  people  of  New  Mexico  resisted  this  claim. 
By  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  Texas 
had  a  right  to  regard  as  future  slave  territory  all  that  lay  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  About  one-third  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory lay  north  of  the  parallel ;  and,  from  this  portion,  if  it  be- 
longed to  Texas,  slavery  was  exclnded  by  the  same  resolutions 
of  annexation ;  so  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  could  become 
slaveholding,  if  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  were  fixed  at 
the  Rio  Grande.  Thus,  to  the  question  of  tho  limits  of  Texas, 
and  the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  the  slavery  question,  with 
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all  its  troubles  and  difficulties,  was  added,  meeting  Congress  at 
every  step  it  might  take,  and  furnishing  a  Jnotive  to  one  sec- 
tion to  contract  and  to  the  other  to  enlai-ge  the  limits  of  that 
State,  And  even  -when  those  liniits  should  be  settled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  "New  Mexico  should  be  ascertained,  there 
would  still  be  the  question  whether  the  restriction,  hnown  as 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  Territory, 
or  whether  she  could  be  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Kexican 
law,  which  had  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  all  the  Mexican  do- 
minions. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  feeling  arising  out  of  these  questions,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Keprraentatives  was  not  organ- 
ized until  the  end  of  nearly  three  weehs  of  contest  from  tlie 
commencement  of  the  session ;  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and 
even  of  its  door-keeper,  turning  upon  these  sectional  divisions. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  (December  34, 18i9), 
recommended  to  Congress  to  admit  Cahfomia  as  a  State,  and 
to  leave  the  other  Territories  as  they  were  until  they  had 
formed  themselves  into  States,  and  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Union  in  that  capacity.  This  was  the  President's  plan  for 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  topics  of  a  sectional  character,  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  sectional  divisions. 

But  the  plan  was  an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  peace  could  not  be  kept  between  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  left  to  assert  her 
boundaries  where  she  pleased.  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  had  mounted 
to  a  high  point  of  excitement,  and  was  rising  still  higher.  In 
the  iN'orth,  there  was  a  strong  determination  to  enforce  what 
wag  called  the  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  and,  in  the  South,  there 
was  an  equally  strong  disposition  to  resent  this  as  an  indignity 
and  an  aggression  that  would  justify  a  rupture  of  the  Union. 

These  feeling,  into  which  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  section,  was  strongly  infused,  increased  in  intensity 
with  every  discussion  of  the  subject ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
January,  there  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  capital  and  of  the  States  twenty  odd 
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furnaces  in  full  blast,  emitting  heat,  passion,  and  intemperance, 
and  diffusing  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  hroad 
land." ' 

Tlie  effect  was  an  almost  total  suspension  of  buBoiess  in 
Congress,  except  that  which  in  some  way  involved  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  and,  in  regard  to  this,  there  seemed  to  be  no  meas- 
ure affecting  the  admission  of  CaHfomia  as  a  State,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territories,  that  could  command  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  In  this  perilous  condition 
of  pubKc  affairs,  Mr,  Clay  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  the  strife,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Union,  by  a 
system  of  measures  that  wonld  dispose  of  these  dangerous  con- 
troversies. 

Hewasnowpafit  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health.  But,  although  his  frame  was  racked  by  a  cruel 
cough,  and  his  sands  of  life  w£re  running  out,  his  great  intel- 
lect was  entirely  ujiimpaired,  his  spirit  was  as  firm  and  his  will 
as  miconquerahle  as  they  had  ever  been ;  while  his  natural 
ardor  was  tempered  hy  tho  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  by  the 
con&ciousness  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  important  public  ser- 
vice he  could  ever  perform.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
before  him  with  that  powerful  grasp  of  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
In  comprehensive  power,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  numer- 
ous details  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  composing 
national  difficulties,  I  know  of  nothing  in  our  political  history 
that  exceeds  the  compromise  plan  of  Kr,  Clay,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
speech  by  which  he  introduced  and  explained  his  measures  to 
the  Senate,  Perhaps  tliia  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  haa  been  some- 
what obscured  by  the  splendor  of  llr,  Webster's  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March,  that  soon  followed  it,  and  by  the  excitements  and 
controversies  which  that  speech  produced.  But  no  historian  of 
our  affairs  can  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  <3 
of  this  critical  period,  who  does  not  observe  and  admit  the  b 
terly  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Clay  in  this  last  great  act  of  his  life. 

The  task  that  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  himself  was  no  less  than 
to  provide,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

'  Mr.  Chfa  speech  on  inlroducing  his  compromise  resolutiona,  Tebruiiry  B,  1850. 
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the  pending  questiona  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  just  cause  for  complaint  to  either  of  the  two  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  Union.  The  great  features  of  his  plan,  distrib- 
uted into  eight  resolutions,  were  these:  1.  To  admit  California  as 
a  State,  with  suitable  boundaries,  without  the  imposition  by  Con- 
gress of  any  condition  whatever  in  regard  to  slavery.  3.  That, 
as  slavery  did  not  exist  by  law,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  territorial  governments  should  he  estahlishod  for 
those  countries,  -without  any  restriction  against  or  declaration 
in  favor  of  slavery.  3.  That  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
should  be  fixed  at  the  Eio  del  Korte,  up  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Nev?  Mexico,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  line  as  estab- 
lished between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  4.  That  the 
United  States  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of 
the  puhlic  deht  of  Texas,  contracted  before  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  for  which  its  duties  on  imports  were  pledged, 
and  upon  the  condition  that  Texas  relinquish  her  claim  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico.  5.  That  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  left  undisturbed,  until  the  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland  should  consent  to  its  aholition,  and  that,  when  such 
consent  and  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District  should  be 
obtained,  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves.  6.  That  the  trade  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Oolumhia 
brought  there  for  sale  be  prohibited.  7.  That  more  effectual 
provision  he  made  by  law  for  executing  that  clause  of  Ihe  Con- 
stitution which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  es- 
caping from  one  State  into  another,  8,  That  it  he  declared, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  States  in  which  slavery  obtained  by  the  local 
law. 

Having  settled  these  principal  features  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Clay 
determined,  before  proposing  it,  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Webster, 
and  to  ask  his  cooperation.  The  relations  hetween  them  had 
always  heen  courteous,  hut  they  had  never  heen  intimate  since 
their  rivalry  in  regard  to  the  presidency  began ;  and,  since  the 
Administration  of  President  Tyler,  their  intercourse  had  been 
only  formal.  But  that  long  rivalry  was  now  over.  Mr.  Clay 
wae  conscious  that,  whether  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
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States  did  or  did  not  remain  for  his  great  competitor  and 
compeer,  it  did  not  remain  for  himself.  It  was  hia  sole  object 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  whose  days  conld  not  he 
long,  and  whose  ambition  had  been  terminated  by  events  wliich 
liad  rendered  its  gratification  impossible. 

On  the  evening  of  Jannary  21st,  in  a  state  of  the  weather 
which  rendered  it  very  nnflt  for  Mr.  Clay  to  be  abroad,  his 
name  was  annomieed  at  Mr.  "Webster's  house,  without  previous 
intimation  of  bis  visit.  He  had  come,  ho  said,  to  express  to  Mr. 
Webster  hia  anxieties  concerning  the  conntry,  to  unfold  to  him 
his  plan  for  composing  the  differences  between  the  two  sections, 
and  to  ask  Mr.  "Webster's  aid.  The  following  memorandum, 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Mr.  Webster's  house  diu-ing 
and  after  the  interview,  will  be  read  with  great  interest : 

"  Mondaj  Erening,  January  31, 1650. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  Mr.  Clay  came  to  Mr.  Webster's  house, 
and  held  a  long  interview  with  him  concerning  the  hest  mode  of  action 
to  settle  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  slavery,  and  the  newly-acquired 
Territories.  I  heard  a  part  of  tlio  conversation.  Mr.  Clay  retired  after  an 
interview  of  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Webster  called  me  to  his  dde,  and  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr.  Clay  in  words  of  great  kindness.  He  said  he  agreed,  in  sub- 
stance, with  Mr,  Clay ;  that  he  thought  Mr.  Clay's  objects  were  great  and 
highly  patriotic ;  that  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to  he  very  feeble,  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  and  became  quite  exhausted  during  the  intcrviow ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Clay's  anxious  desire  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  the  country  during  the  little  time  ho  had  left  upon  earth.  That 
perhaps  Providence  had  designed  the  retam  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate,  to 
afford  the  means  and  the  way  of  overri:ig  a  great  evil  from  our  country. 

"Mr.  Webster  said,  further,  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Clay's  plan  as  one 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  North,  and  to  the  reasonable  men  of 
the  South ;  that  he  had  not  retiectod  enough  upon  any  part  of  it.  but  hia 
first  impression  was,  that  he  could  adopt  the  whole  of  it ; '  and,  it;  upon 
further  consideration,  he  should  hold  his  present  opinion,  he  would  devote 
himself  to  this  cause  in  the  Senate,  no  laatter  tiikat  might  'befall  Mrmdfat 
the  North;  that  as  to  the  "Wilraot  Proviso,  that  was  no  shibboleth  for 
him ;  that  from  Niblo's  Garden,  in  1837,  to  this  day,  he  had  declared  his 
purpose  not  to  assist  in  giving  slavery  a  new  home  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  But,  he  added,  if  Kew  Mexico  be  let  alone,  she  will  no 
more  have  slavery  than  California;  that  it  is  useless,  and  more  than  use- 

'  I  have  heard  Mr.  Webster  aay,  that  tling  the  pending  difficulties,  he  could 

he  told  Mr.  Clay  that,  while  he  was  not  approve  of  it,  with  perhaps  some  modifi- 

then  prepared  to  concur  inalJ  the  details  Cations,  and  thst  he  should  give  it  the 

of  his  plan,  as  a  general  system  for  set-  utmost  attention. 
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less  to  be  interdicting  slaTery  where  it  could  not  exist,  and  with  the  sole 
effect  of  needlesslj  irritating  the  Sonth.  He  said  that  Mr.  Clay  told  him 
that  some  of  the  Democratjc  Senators  and  most  of  the  "WTiiga,  except  those 
from  tiie  North,  would  approve  his  purposes,  though  it  would  not  suit  the 
violent  disposition  of  Georgia." 

During  tiie  period  that  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of 
JMr.  Clay's  compromise  resolutions  (Janoary  29th}  and  the  7th  of 
March,  the  sectional  controversy  went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, developing  in  each  a  [Northern  and  a  Southern  opposition 
to  any  such  plan  of  adjustment.'  On  the  13th  of  February,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  submitted  the  proposed  constitution  of  California ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Kississippi,  brought  forward 
his  resolution  to  refer  this  document  and  all  the  pending  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  sabject  of  slavery,  which  were  quite  vari- 
ous, to  a  select  committee.  But  what  course  should  be  taken 
was  not  settled  when  Mr,  "Webster  delivered  bis  speech  on  the 
7tb  of  March;  for  there  was  a  struggle,  from  various  and  con- 
flicting motives,  to  have  the  admission  of  California  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted  on  as 
a  separate  measure.  Mr,  "Webster  had  hitherto  remained  al- 
most wholly  silent,  waiting  for  what  he  coiild  regard  as  a  suit- 
able time  for  his  interposition,  "With  what  feelings  and  views 
he  approached  this  great  duty  can  now  be  seen  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness. A  careful  observation  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
each  other,  after  Mr.  Clay's  interview  with  Mr.  "Webster,  will 
show  that,  while,  in  the  middle  of  February,  Mr.  "Webster  did 
not  regard  the  Union  as  in  imminent  danger,  he  was  soon  com- 
peEed,  by  what  was  taking  place,  to  see  that  the  perils  of  its  dis- 
ruption were  developing  with  great  rapidity, 

[to   peter   UARVKT,    ESQ.] 

"WiBnissiON,  Febram-y  U,  ISfiO. 
"  My  deak  Sik  :  I  do  not  partake,  in  any  degree,  in  those  apprehensions 
which  you  say  some  of  our  friends  entertain  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
TTnion,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government.    I  am  mortified,  it  is  true, 

'The  Southern  Senators  who  oppoaeii  Territories  which  iccre  the  common  prop- 
the  plan  of  adjuatmcnt  contemplated  by  ertj  of  the  Union.  The  Northern  op- 
Mr.  Clay's  reaolutions  were  those  who  position  came  from  those  who  desired  to 
insisted  on  the  recognition  by  Congress  apply  the  "Wiimot  Proviso"  to  all  Ter- 
of  the  alleged  conslitutjonal  rj^ift*  of  the  ritorics,  and  who  considered  that  there 
Southern   people   to  carry   slavery  into  was  no  other  safe  course. 
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at  the  TJolent  tone  assumed  here  hy  many  persons,  because  such  yiolenco  in 
debate  only  leads  to  irritation,  and  ig,  moreover,  discreditable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  But  there  is  no  serious  danger,  be  assured ; 
and  BO  assure  our  friends. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,  that  California  will  be  admitted,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
I  take  it,  all  the  Northern  members  in  this  House  will  vote  for  her  admis- 
aion;  together  with  both  the  Kentucky  Senators,  both  the  Maryland 
members,  one  or  both  of  tlie  North  Carolina  members,  I  hope  both,  or 
perhaps  only  one  of  the  Louisiana  members,  one  Tennessee  member,  and 
one  Missouri  member, 

"  I  Lave,  thus  far,  npon  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  thought  it  advisable 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  If  a  moment  should  come,  when  it  shall  appear 
that  any  temperate,  national,  and  practical  speech  which  I  can  mate  would 
be  use&I,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can,— One  purpose  I  wish  to  execute — and 
that  is,  to  call  on  Mr.  Berrien,  and  other  Southern  gentlemen,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  are  these  acts  of  the  North,  whieh,  it  is  said,  constitute  a 
series  of  aggressions,  ty  the  North,  on  the  South.  This  matter  ought  to 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  carefuUy  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  North 
keep  cool.  I  hope  Massachusetts  will  send  us  no  resolutions  at  present. 
They  can  do  no  good.  This  is  a  mo»t  import'int  mitter,  and  I  hope  our 
friends  will  understand  it  so, 

"Touts  truly, 

"Daniel  Weesteb. 

"  Mr.  Harvey," 

Between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  the  7th  of  March,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  materially  changed.  There  were  indica- 
tions of  disunion  which  Mr.  Wehster  could  not  disregard ;  for 
there  were  declarations  made  in  tiie  Senate,  whieh  were  so 
pointed  and  precise,  that  he  could  not  eontinne  to  regard  the 
Union  as  free  from  aerioua  peril,  especially  after  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  caused  the  speech  to  be  read  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after.'    On  the  22d  of  IFehruary,  in  writing  to  the  same  friend, 

'  See  post,  page  413. — At  this  time,  '•Bef^'ned,  That  we  seek  a  dliBolntlon  a! 

the  Andslavory  Societios,  in  Maasachu-  tWs  Unlon.flret.  as  a  meaeiica  of  indivldnal 

setts  and  Ohi^,  led  hy  persons  who,  for  ^^nVTr^^^  ^^l^iSfe^lT^jJ',! 

thirty  years,  have  bean  knojm  foe  this  Bion  for  the  daerea  of  Hntlalayery  feellns 

kind  of  agitalion,  and  whose  efforts  were  which  even  now  Kdata  In  tha  nation,  and 

a.  ^K  3  ±     ±1.    t       I  -                ^  ^1  Which  iB  flilhor  BoDthed  or  cfllolad  bv  the  Tito- 

now  directed  to  the  breaking  op  of  the  fesaions,  or  tatbnldated  by  tRwer^f  tha 

Union,  boldly  avowed  themselves  as  its  great  national  partlsH  and  aecta ;  thirdly,  by 

enemies  and  as  enemies  of  the  Constitu-  sbat^nlne  &om  all  goaianteen  to  tha  maetar, 

tlnn       Al  nil  nnnivprsapv  iriBPtinrf  nt  t\ia  *"  '"'™  ™  balance  even  between  the  two 

tion.    At  an  anniversary  meeting  ol  the  jacee :  Iburth,  to  bring  closer  to  the  Boothem 

Massacnusetta  Antialavery  Society,  held  consciencfltbeli^U^tlonantlnionlislnlke 

in  Fanenil  Hail,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  of  the  ago,  now  oonftued  and  restnJnefl  by 

January,  1850,  the  following  resolutions,  ^f^  "on  ^e^nSitafi™  of  silver?  tho°l 

among  others,  were  adopted  :  principles  of  the  relative  value  of  fiee  and 
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Mr.  Harvej,  Mr.  Wetater  said :  "  As  time  goes  on,  I  will  keep 
you  advised  by  telegrapli,  as  well  as  I  can,  on  what  day  I  shall 
speak.  As  to  what  I  shall  say,  you  can  guess  nearly  as  well  as 
I  can.  I  mean  to  mate  a  Union  speech,  and  discharge  a  clear 
conscience."  But  the  fullest  expression  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  demand  upon  hiin,  by  that  portion  of 
Northern  opinion  that  was  led  and  represented  hy  the  anti- 
slavery  oi^anizations,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  tlie  Eev,  Mr.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month, 

[to  the  rev.  : 


"Mt  deab,  Sib:  Iwaaagood  i 
letter  of  the  9tli  January,  Haying 
acter,  I  could  not  feel  indifferent  to 

filave  labor,  of  the  unchaogeable  connectloTt 
otnatioualptOBperity  wltb,  popular  progreBB 
Rnd  tlie  elevation  of  ttiB  DiBsees,  whicS  hss 
Bwept  cbsttellem  from  Europe,  and  witi  pDt 
an  eod  to  It  here,  whenever  the  breakwater 
or  mis  UaloD,  which  now  ehldde  the  Soath 
from  theh;  reu^lB  removgd. 

"Saoftea,  That,  admiring  the  faarleas- 
"  ~  18,  tha  Xdellt^  to  principle,  and  the  Jn»t  dis- 


chief  BiFoagholdii,  ounliested  by  ttie  great 
amventlon  of  OMo^H  Bonfl  and  dafuhters,  as- 
vembled  In  Septflmbar  last  at  Berlm,  in  that 
State,  we,  the  membaia  and  frienda  ot  the 
HasaachOBettS  AntlelsTery  Boclet;,  ssaem- 
blsd  in  ranenll  Ball,  do  oordlall;  reBpond  to 
Uielr  wordB,  and  eaj  with  them, '  With  full 
"iB  Integrity  of  our  purpose 


by  all  lawfGl  and  jaat,  thangh  bloodleBS  ai 

new  repnblic  t'hat  Bliall  be  aucb,  not  In  nan 
only,  but  In  full  livins  reality  and  tmt 

fellow-cllizena  I-- '-■--'-"- "- 
nnnity.   and  t 


Certain  obvious  refleotiona  will  occur 
tj)  those  who  may  hereafter  read  thi^sc 
proceedings  in  Uie  light  of  what  has 
actually  occur^:  First,  that  whcth  r 
attempted  at  the  North  or  at  the  South 
the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  Un  on  ai  d 
destroying  the  Constitution  by  blo  d 
less  and  paciSs  means"  was  a  ch  mera 


moved,  I  confess,  by  reading  yout 
, — t  regard  for  your  taleats  and  char- 
■what  you  said,  when  you  mfjmated 

palpably  impossible;  for,  in  whatever 
hands  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  at  thi^  time  of  any  such 
attempt  be  lodged,  if  those  who  admin- 
istered it  obeyed  their  oaths  of  ofBce, 
there  could  ba  no  Buch  thing  as  a  "  peace- 
able secession."  Secondly,  that  if  it  was 
right  for  Buch  Bontiments  and  purpoeea 
to  be  proclaimed  in  Boston,  it  waa 
equaily  right  to  proclaim  them  in  Nash- 
ville ;  for  the  disunionists  of  the  oppo- 
site sections  alike  incurred  the  inevitable 
risk  of  civil  war,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
opposite  ends.  Thirdly,  that  it  was  sim- 
ply impossible  for  such  proceedings  to 
take  place  in  the  Northern  States,  with- 
out producing  a  conviction  in  the  South 
that  the  Southern  States  were  not  safe 
in  the  Union;  for  the  Northern  agitation 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
plainly  seen  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
patriotism  and  duty  how  far  the  po- 
litical  parties  of  the  North,  or  either  of 
them,  would  abstain  from  conciliaUng 
the  votes  or  yielding  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  declared  themselves  as 
"  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and 
tie  Union."  Finally,  that,  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  not  so  spoken  as  lo  convince  a 
m^ority  of  the  Northern  people,  irre- 
Bpective  of  party  that  euch  proceedings 
an  i  sentunenta  must  be  d  countenanced, 
the  civd  war  throuj,h  wh  h  ye  have 
paq  ed  would  have  occurred  tun  vwrs 
h  lore  t  actuiUy  ci  e  a  d  w  h  a 
much  smalle  probab  11  as  to  ts  final 
les  It 
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that  there  ■was,  or  might  be,  in  me,  a  power  to  do  good  not  yet  exercised 
or  developed.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  OTerrate, 
not  my  desire,  but  my  power  to  be  useful  in  my  day  and  generation.  From 
my  eariiest  youth,  I  have  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil.  I  think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
founded  only  in  superior  power;  a  standing  and  permanent  conquest  by 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker,    . 

"All  pretence  of  defending  it  on  the  ground  of  different  races,  I  have 
ever  condemned.  I  have  even  said  that,  if  the  black  race  is  weaker,  that  is 
a  reason  against,  not  for,  its  subjection  and  oppression.  In  a  religions 
point  of  view,  I  have  ever  regarded  it,  and  ever  spoken  of  it,  not  as  subject 
to  any  express  denunciation,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  religion  of  Jesns  Christ  is  a  religion  of  kindness,  justice,  and 
brotherly  love. 

"But  slavery  is  not  kindly  affectioned ;  it  does  not  seek  another's  and 
not  its  own;  it  does  not  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
but  a  continual  act  of  oppression.  But  then,  such  is  the  influence  of  a 
habit  of  thinking  among  men,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
long  established,  that  even  minds  religious  and  tenderly  conscienrious, 
Buch  aa  would  be  shocked  by  any  single  act  of  oppression,  in  any  single 
exercise  of  violence  and  unjust  power,  are  not  always  moved  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  slavery  is  a  continual  and  permanent  violation  of  human  rights. 

"But  now,  my  dear  sir,  what  can  be  done  by  me,  who  act  only  apart  in 
political  life,  and  who  have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  ia  the  States  of  the  Union  ?  I  do  what  I  can  to  restrain  it ;  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  and  diflusion ;  but  I  cannot  disregard  the  oracles  which 
instruct  me  not  to  do  evi!  that  good  may  come.  I  cannot  cooperate  in 
breaking  up  social  and  political  systems,  on  the  warmth,  rather  than  the 
strength,  of  a  hope  that,  in  such  convulsions,  the  cause  of  emancipation 
may  be  promoted.  And,  even  if  the  endwould  justify  the  means,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  such  a  means  to  such  an  end.  I  confess,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  confusion,  conflict,  embittered  controversy, 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  would  only  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery 
the  more  strongly, 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  the  softening 
and  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  not  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  heated  controversy,  that  are,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  overrules,  to  dissolve  the  iron  fetters  by  which 
man  is  made  the  slave  of  man. 

"The  effect  of  moral  causes,  though  sure,  is  slow.  In  two  thousand 
years,  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  converted  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  human  race;  and,  among  Christian  nations  even,  many 
gross  and  obvious  errors,  like  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  have  sfiil 
held  their  ground.  But  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  great  work 
of  the  progress  of  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
65 
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"If  we  see  tliat  the  course  is  onward  and  forward,  aa  it  certainiy  is,  in 
regard  to  the  final  abolition  of  human  Blavcry,  while  we  give  to  it  our  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  aid  it  bj  all  the  justifiable  influences  which,  we  can 
exercise,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  leave  both  the  progress  and  the  result  in 
His  hands,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in  whose  sight  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  a  single  day.  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  accept  this, 
the  prodact  of  half  an  hoar  of  the  evening,  and  unread  by  the  writer,  aa 
a,  respectfal  nnd  gratefnl  acknowledgment  of  your  very  kind  and  friendly 

"Dabihl  Webster." 


At  length  it  became  understood  that  Mr,  Webster  would 
speak  at  the  first  opportunity  he  could  have ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  7th  ofMarch,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
entitled  to  tho  floor,  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay, 
which  were  the  special  order  of  that  day.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  public  expectation  was  now  directed  with  intense 
interest  toward  Mr.  Webster.'  "  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing," says  the  official  report,  "  the  Senate-chamber  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  ladies,  and  such  few  gentlemen  as  had  been 
able  to  obtain  admittance,  who  endured  several  hours'  patient 
possession  of  seats,  and  even  of  the  floor,  that  they  might  bear 
the  long-expected  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts." ' 
When  the  order  of  the  day  was  called,  Mr.  Walker  gracefully 
said,  that  this  vast  audience  had  not  come  to  hear  him,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  assembled  it.  He 
then  waived  bis  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  requested  Mr,  Web- 
ster to  proceed.     Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  after  thanking  Mr. 

'  With  the  eiceptionof  the  inlcrview  bcra  of  his  Administration,  what  con- 

tietween  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  vinced  him  that  it  dangerous  policy  was 

January,  1  am  not  aware  that  any  one  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  Executive,  in 

Bought  to  aicertain  what  course  Mr.  Web.  regard  to  these  sectional  controversieE, 

Bter  intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  and  that  a  different  and  mote  eompre- 

pcnding  sectional  controversy.    There  is  hensive  plan  of  general  paeificatioo  must 

no  evidence  whatever  among  his  private  be  pursued.     Before   General   Taylor's 

papers  which  would  warrant  the  belief  death,  Mr.  Webster  had  made  up  hig 

that  he  was  consulted  or  approached  by  mind  to  risk  himself  on   such  a  plan, 

anypecsoninpublic  life,  with  su^estions  The  one  that  was  Suggested  by  Mr.  Clay 

of  a  political  character,  nor  did  I  ever  met,   as  we  have  seen,   his  general  ap- 

hear  of  such  an  occurrence  having  taken  probation.    But  beyond  the  general  as- 

place.     In  fact,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  surance  that   he  gave  to  Mr,  Clay,  no 

speech  referred  to  in  the  text,  he  had  no  person  in  public  nfe  was  aware  of  Mr. 

oonsollation  with  anybody  eKoeptJng  a  Webster's  purposes,  as  I  believe, — (See 

few  personal  friends.    But,  as  early  as  the  letter  to  Mr,  Haven,  quoted  infra.) 
December,  1849,  Mr.   Webster  learned  '  The   Globe.     Session  of  1850,  p. 

from   President  Taylor,  and   the  mem-  4T6. 
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"Walker  for  his  courtesy,  he  delivered  that  spcecli  which,  more 
than  any  other  act  of  his  life,  has  been  a  subject  of  embittered 
controversy.  There  was  but  little  written  preparation  for  it. 
All  that  remains  of  such  preparation  is  on  two  small  scraps  of 
paper,  one  of  them  containing  a  mere  outline  of  the  exor- 
dium, and  the  other  a  brief  summary  of  the  points  on  which 
Mr.  "Webster  intended  to  speak,  and  which  are  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  the  speech  was  made.'  Yet,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  he  said  any  thing,  on  this  occasion,  on  which  he 
had  not  long  deliberated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  speech  was  measured  in  every  word.  It 
was  delivered  with  even  more  than  his  usual  calmness,  and  was 
in  every  part  of  it  the  result  of  convictions  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  by  what  was  taking  place  around  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  an  elaborate  analysis  of  it.  After 
an  exordium,  in  which  he  said  that  he  desired  to  speak,  not  as  a 
representative  of  iTassa'chusetts  or  of  the  !North,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  an  historical  review  of  the  events  which  had  brought 
the  two  sections  into  their  present  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  ascribing  it  to  the  unnecessary  accLuisition  of  Texas, 
and  the  other  Territories  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
Passing  from  this  review,  he  sketched  the  different  conditions 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
down  to  the  period,  in  this  country,  when  very  opposite  reli- 
gious views  coneoming  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  These  he  contrasted  with  the  different 
state  of  opinions  prevailing  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our  Constitution,  when,  in  the 
North  there  was  far  less  condemnation  of  slavery  than  there 
was  in  the  South.  He  then  described  the  change  which  had 
since  taken  place,  the  North  having  become  excited  against  it 
as  a  great  moral  wrong,  while  the  South,  under  the  influence 
of  the  cotton  culture,  had  come  to  regard  it  as  no  evil,  and  aa 
justifiable  on  religious  grounds. 

He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the  proposition  on  which 

'  The  original  of  the  first  of  these  wag  ^ven  to  Mr.  Edward  CHrtis,  but  a 
memoranda,  on  a  small  sheet  of  note-  copy  of  it  is  now  before  mc.  It  contains 
paper,  is  in  mj  poasession.    The  other    only  the  heads  of  topies. 
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he  meant  to  rest,  namely,  that  the  character  of  every  foot  of 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not  em- 
braced in  Bome  State,  -waa  already  fixed,  as  to  slavery  or  free- 
dom, by  some  irrepealahle  law.  He  showed  this  by  referring, 
first,  to  the  compact  made  with  Texas,  which  had  plighted  the 
faith  of  the  Government  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of  her 
limits,  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  if  the  people  of  such 
Statea  should  demand  it ;  secondly,  by  the  unfitness  of  all  the 
remaining  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  to  receive  slavery, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  he  said  had  excluded  slavery  from  those  regions 
by  a  power  superior  to  all  human  enactments.  Wo  ""Wilmot 
Proviso,"  therefore,  was  needful  as  to  these  Territories,  and  he 
declared  that,  while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  enforce 
that  restriction,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  necessity  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  and  cause  a  useleas  irritation. 

Mr.  Webster  then  passed  to  the  other  topics  of  crimination 
and  recrimination  between  the  N"orth  and  the  South.  Noticing 
first  the  complaints  of  the  slaTeholding  States,  be  said  that 
there  was  just  ground  for  complaining  that,  among  individuals 
and  legislators  at  the  North,  there  had  grown  up  a  disinclina- 
tion to  perform  fully  their  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service ;  and  in  this  connection  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  support,  hut  with  some  ameTtdments,  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Mason,  then  before  the  Senate,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  grave  condemnation  of  the  disregard  of 
constitutional  obligations  exhibited  in  this  respect  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  said  that  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  proper  laws  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  had  become  imperatively 


He  next  noticed  the  practice  of  some  Northern  Legislatures, 
of  sending  resolutions  to  Congress,  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  hut  sometimes  recommend- 
ing Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States. ,  In  reference  to  this,  ho  said  very  plainly  that  he  should 
be  unwilhng  to  receive  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States ; 
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and  lie  intimated  quite  as  plainly  that  be  would  not  hold  him- 
self bound  by  any  instructions  of  that  kind. 

He  referred  then  to  the  "  Abolition  Societies  "  in  the  North, 
and  imputed  to  their  agitation  of  the  subject  the  greatly-in- 
creased adherence  to  slavery,  which  had  come  about  in  the 
South.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  seyere  rebuke  of  the  violence  of 
the  Northern  press  ;  which,  however,  he  said,  was  set  off  by 
equal  violence  in  the  press  of  the  South. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  Soutliem  com- 
plaints, he  saw  no  solid  grievance  capable  of  being  redressed  by 
the  power  of  Congress,  excepting  that  which  related  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  chapter,  he  enumer- 
ated, as  first  among  the  complaints  of  the  North,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Southern  sentiment  since  tlie  estab- 
lislunent  of  tlie  Constitution,  resulting  in  efforts  to  extend  the 
institution  of  slavery  iato  new  regions,  contrary  to  the  original 
understanding  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  tone  with  which  many  Southern  men  treated 
the  free  labor  of  the  North,  elevating  the  slave  of  the  South 
above  the  free  Northern  laborer  in  all  points  of  condition,  com- 
fort, andhappiness.  Whether  intended  so  or  not,  this  of  neces- 
sity became  offensive  to  a  people  among  whom  five-sixths  of  all 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  free  and  educated  laborers,  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands.  Finally,  he  commented  on  the 
Southern  laws,  which  detained  the  colored  seamen  of  Northern 
vessels  in  custody  while  in  Southern  ports,  as  a  more  tangible 
and  irritating  grievance,  and  as  a  thing  unjastiflable  and  op- 
pressive. He  referred  to  a  mission  to  South  Caroliaa,  under- 
taken some  years  previously  by  Mr.  Hoar,  an  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  well-intended  effort  to  remove  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  regard  to  the  various  grievances  on  both  sides,  he  said 
that,  so  far  as  they  had  their  foundations  in  matters  of  law,  they 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and,  so  far  as  they  had  their 
foundations  in  matters  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  mutual  crim- 
ination, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavor  to  aUay  tho 
agitation  and  cultivate  fraternal  sentiments  between  the  two 
sections. 
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The  Speech  was  closed  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard  from  members  on 
thia  floor  declarations  of  opiuion  that  this  ITnion.  could  never  be  dissolved, 
than  the  declaration  of  opinion,  by  anybody,  that,  in  any  ease,  under  the 
pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible,  I  hear 
with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  'secession,'  especially  when  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political  services. 

"SecessionI  Peaceable  secession  I  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  des- 
tined to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
out convulsion  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  with- 
out rufiling  the  surface  I  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon,  as 
to  espect  to  see  any  such  thing  1  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  re- 
volving in  harmony  around  a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them 
quit  their  places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  nest  mor 
ment  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against 
each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  uni- 
veree  1  Tliere  can  be  no  sueh  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  litter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which 
we  live,  covering  this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away 
by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a 
vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  off?  No,  sir  1  No,  sir  I 
I  wDl  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union ;  but,  sir, 
I  see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven,  what  that  dbruption  itself  must 
produce ;  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  de- 
scribe, in  its  twofold  character.  Peaceable  secession  !  Peaceable  secession ! 
The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sep- 
arate !  A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  bo  drawn !  What 
States  are  to  secede !  What  is  to  remain  America  5  What  am  I  to  be  ?  An 
American  no  longer  ?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a  local  man,  a  sep- 
aratist, with  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me 
here,  or  who  fill  the  other  House  of  Congress  ?  Heaven  forbid !  Where  is 
the  flag  of  the  republic  to  remain?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower?  or 
is  he  to  cower  and  shrink,  and  tall  to  the  ground !  Wh^,  sir,  our  ancestors, 
our  iathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  still  livii^ 
among  us  with  prolonged  IItcs,  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  'and  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this 
generation  should  dishonor  these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Union  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so 
much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  S  What  is 
to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  ia 
each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself  ?  I  know,  although  the  idea  haa 
not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed  possible  that  there 
will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.    I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  thia 
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Btatement,  that  any  one  flcriously  contemplates  such  a  stato  of  thmgs.  Idc 
not  mean  to  aay  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  auggeated  elsewhere, 
that  the  idea  has  been  entertained,  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
a  Southern  Confederacy  might  be  formed,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  baa 
ever  been  thought  o^  talked  of,  or  dreamed  o^  in  the  wildest  flights  of 
human  im agination.  But  the  idea,  so  fer  as  it  exists,  must  be  of  a  sepa- 
ration, asagning  the  slave  States  to  one  side  and  tlie  free  States  to  the 
other.  Sir,  I  may  express  myaelf  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  there  are  im- 
posaibilitiea  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  I  hold  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States,  those  that  are  free  to  form  one  goTCm- 
ment,  and  those  that  are  alaveholding  to  form  another,  le  such  an  impos- 
Mbility,  We  could  not  separate  the  States  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to 
draw  it.  We  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day  and  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion that  wonld  satisfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural 
causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are  social  and  do- 
mestic relations  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  conld. 

"  Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nobody  can  sco  where  its  population  ia  most  dense  and  growing, 
without  being  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  era  long  the 
strength  of  America  will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Well,  now, 
sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say  on  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  that  river  in  two,  and  leaving  free  Ptates  at  its  source  and 
on  its  branches,  and  slave  States  down  neaj  its  mouth,  each  forming  a 
separate  government  1  Pray,  air,  let  me  say  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  these  things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration. 
Here,  sir,  are  five  millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Can  anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  bo  severed,  by  a 
line  that  divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  or  an  alien  govern- 
ment, down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  would  become  of  Misaouri!  Will  she  join  the 
arrandisaement  of  the  slave  States!  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Platte  be  connected,  in  the  new  republic,  with  the  man  who 
Uvea  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Florida!  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark,  I  dislike  it,  1  have  an  utter  dis- 
gust for  it.  I  would  sooner  hear  of  natural  blasts,  mildews,  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  femino,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up 
this  great  Government!  to  dismember  this  glorious  country  I  to  astonish 
Europe  with  an  act  of  folly  such  aa  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  be- 
held in  any  government  or  any  people  1  No,  sir  1  no,  sir !  There  will  be 
no  secession!    Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  aecesaion. 

"  Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  Nashville,  lam  bound 
to  believe  that,  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  convention,  their 
olgect  will  be  to  adopt  conciliatory  counsels;  to  advise  the  South  to  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  forbearance  and 
moderation;  and  to  inculcate  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and 
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attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it  now  is.  I  believe,  if 
the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  wUI  be  for  this  purpose;  for  certainly,  if 
tbey  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have  been  angularly 
inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place.  I  remember,  sir,  that,  when 
the  Treaty  of  4piiena  was  concluded  between  France  and  England,  a 
sturdy  Englishman  and  a  distinguished  orator,  who  regarded  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  sfdd  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he  would 
turn  in  his  coffin  I  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr,  Windliam,  in  all 
its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  persons  who  shall  meet  at  Nash- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  thia 
Union  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson  I 

"  Sir,  I  wish  now  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  at  any 
time,  the  pleasnro  of  the  government  of  Tesas  to  cede  to  the  United  States 
a  portion,  larger  oi  smaller,  of  her  territory  which  lies  adjacent  to  New 
Mexico,  and  north  of  86°  30'  of  north  latitude,  to  be  formed  into  Iree 
States,  for  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  or  in  the  payment  of  her  debt,  I 
think  it  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  have  a  connection  with  the 
Government  at  that  time. 

"I  have  one  other  remark  to  make.  In  my  observations  upon  slavery 
as  it  has  existed  in  this  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed  no 
opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  estinguishment  or  melioration.  I  will  say, 
however,  though  I  have  nothing  to  propose,  because  I  do  not  deem  myself 
so  competent  as  some  other  gentlemen  to  take  any  lead  on  thia  subject, 
that  if  any  gentlemen  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme,  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  Government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  free  col- 
ored people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should  be  quite 
disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Nay,  sir,  following  an  example  set  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  a  great 
man,'  then  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Virginia,  and 
through  her  to  the  whole  South,  the  money  received  from  the  lands  and 
territories  ceded  by  her  to  this  Govei'nment,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  re- 
move, in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  any  way  to  diminish  or  deal  beneficially 
with,  the  free  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  said  that 
I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  There  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of  dollara,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ceded  by  her.  If  the  residue 
should  be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  a^regate  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred miUions  of  dollars.  If  Virginia  and  th^  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  fi;ee  people  of  color  among 
them,  or  such  as  may  be  made  free,  they  have  my  full  consent  that  the 
Government  shall  pay  them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
cession  which  may  he  adequate  to  the  purpose, 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.  I  have 
I  Mr,  Eufiis  King. 
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apoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so,  I  have  sought  to  make  no  display. 
I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  no  animated  discussion,  nor  have 
I  attempted  any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I  have  wished  only  to  speak 
my  sentiments,  fully  and  at  length,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let 
the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opmions  and  senti- 
ments which  I  entertain  on  aU  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are  not 
likely  to  be  snddenly  changed.  If  there  can  be  any  future  serrice  that  I 
can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with  these  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, I  shall  cheerfully  render  it.  If  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  bo  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  disburden  myself  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

"And  now,  Mr,  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  oi 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  ia  horrid  and  horri- 
ble, let  U8  come  out  into  the  light  of  day;  let  na  ciyoy  the  ircsh  air  of 
liberty  and  union;  lotus  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us;  let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration 
and  our  action ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  ua ;  let  our  comprehension  be  aa 
broad  aa  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  aa  its  cer- 
tain destiny;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never 
did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now 
devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  ua  make  our 
generation  one  of  the  Btrongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain 
which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the  people  of  all  the  States 
to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We  have  a  great  popular  constitu- 
tional Government,  guarded  by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by 
the  affections  of  the  whole  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
States  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live 
and  stand  under  a  government,  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its 
cliaracter,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we 
hope,  aa  to  last  forever.  In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  haa 
trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily  respi- 
ration is  liberty  and  patriotism;  its  yet  yonthfiil  veins  are  full  of  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown. 

"Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
)aiger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole 
continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  tlie  worid  wash  the  one  and  the  other 
ehore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles: 


Ajidl>eat  Ibe  buckler's  verge,  anillioiiDd  tlio  whola.'"' 

'  When  this  speech  was  first  puh-    people    of   Massachusetts,  and    placed 
lished,  Mr.  Webster  dedicated  it  to  the    upon  the  tltl^-page  a  sentence  from  the 
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It  ■will,  perhaps,  eurpriBe  some  future  reader  of  our  political 
hietOTj,  who  may  not  be  minutely  informed  of  the  whole  state 
of  things  existing  at  this  time  in  the  North,  to  learn  that  this 
speech  was  received  by  probably  a  great  majority  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's constituents,  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  North, 
with  disfavor  and  disapprobation ;  and  that  at  least  this 
feeling  was  so  strong,  and  so  capable  of  being  increased  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  had  motives  for  encom-aging  it, 
that  Mr.  "Welfflter's  position  as  a  public  man,  supposed  to  be 
still  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  became  seriously  impaired 
by  it.  "What  was  there,  it  will  be  asked,  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  Mx.  Webster,  that  should  have  cost  him  the  popular  favor 
of  his  own  section  ?  To  reach  an  answer  to  this  question,  the 
inquirer  must  observe  that  the  very  attitude  taken  was  that  of 
a  stat^man  who  deems  it  his  duty  t«  stand  between  two  highly- 
excited  sections  of  a  great  and  free  country,  whose  institutions 
are  purely  popular,  and  to  speak  in  terms  which  might  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  his  own  particular  region.  There  has 
been  no  similar  example  of  moral  independence  exhibited  by 
any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  under  circumstances  at  all 
resembling  those  in  which  ilr.  Webster  at  this  time  stood.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  either  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the 
Northern  people  were  not  capable  of  his  elevation,  and  for 
that  reason  ho  might  be  poHtically  injured  by  tlm  speech, 
or  else  that  he  was  totally  ^vrong  in  making  it,  and  that  the 
objections  alleged  against  it  were  sound.  But,  in  judging 
between  these  alternatives,  the  impartial  reader  will  see  that 
the  risk  which  Mr.  Webster  knew  he  incurred  is  a  full  answer 
to  the  suggestion,  that  he  expected  by  this  speech  to  reach  the 
presidency ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  no  Nortliern  states- 
man could  have  attained  that  object  of  ambition,  through  the 
action  of  the  party  to  which  Mt.  Webster  belonged — and  of 
course  Mr.  Webster  could  reach  it  in  no  other  way — if  that 
person  was  deprived,  as  he  was,  by  the  defection  of  Northern 

speech  of  Titas  Quinctius  Barbatus  Capi-  /n.]    I  have  nnderstood  that  this  motfo 

toiinua,  afl  imagined  bjLivj:  "His  ego  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Webster  bj  Mr. 

gradora  dicta  alia  ease  aeio ;  scd  me  teha  Wintbrop,    No  quotation  was  erer  more 

PRO  ORATia  loqui,  etsi  menm  ingenium  non  felicitous  In  odaplation  to  the  circum- 

moneret,  neecsBitas  co^t.   Vellem,  equi-  stunces  which  led  to  its  use.    Mr.  Web- 

dem,  vobis  plaeere;  aed  multo  malo  voa  ster  afterward  gave  a  ring  to  Mr.  Wm- 

salvos  esse,  qualicumqne  erga  roe  animo  throp,  bearing  on  its   seal    the  mottc 

futuri  cBtis."   [Livy,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  68,  ad  "  TERi  pho  gratis.  " 
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supporters,  of  the  power  to  command  support  from  tbe  same 
party  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  denunciations  ■with  which  this  speech 
was  received,  in  the  !trorthem  section  of  tlie  Union,  consisted 
in  the  assertion  that  the  Union  waa  in  no  real  danger,  and  that 
Mr.  "Webster  waa  either  insincere  in  acting  as  if  it  were,  or  that 
he  gave  way  to  weak  and  unfounded  apprehensions.  That  he 
believed  the  Union  to  be  in  danger,  bef«re  the  speech  was  made, 
no  one  will  probably  now  question.  That  he  had  abundant 
cause  for  this  belief,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  reflecting 
person,  who  will  recall  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  existing 
in  the  South.  Of  that  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Calhoun  waa 
undonbtedly  the  best  and  highest  representative  then  in  public 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  tlie  utmost  sincerity ;  and  what  he  said 
and  felt  on  this  subject  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sentiments  of  which  no  ll^'orthem  statesman  like  Jlr.  "Webster 
could  fail  to  take  notice. 

It  ia  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  always  re- 
garded this  Union  as  a  federal  repubhe  of  sovereign  States, 
from  which  a  peaceable  secesaion  was  at  all  times  the  right  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  States  which  should  consider  that  there 
existed  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  step.  Both  he  and  those 
who  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion  regarded  the  alleged 
wrong  of  a  congressional  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories as  furnishing  cause  for  secession,  because  it  would  evince, 
as  they  held,  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
States  to  break  up  the  balance  of  power  which  the  Southern 
statesmen  and  people. regarded  as  the  essential  condition  of 
union  between  the  slaveholding  and  tlio  non-slaveholding 
States.  In  a  very  carefuUy-prepared  and  dispassionate  speech 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th 
of  March,'  he  displayed  the  nature  of  the  existing  discontent 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  said  Uiat  it  was  their  belief,  aa 
prevalent  as  their  discontent,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union,  as  things  then  were,  with  honor  and  safety.  The  causes 
of  this  discontent  and  this  belief  were,  the  hostility  to  slavery 
felt  by  every  portion  of  the  iNorthern  people,  and  the  efforts 

e  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
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made  to  act  politically  on  the  Bufejeet  througli  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  through  the  State  Legislatures.  The  \ital 
question  of  the  time,  according  to  his  view  of  it,  was,  whether 
the  North,  by  admitting  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
section  to  enjoy  and  to  occupy  the  new  Territories  which  were 
adapted  to  slave-labor,  would  restore  and  preserve  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  Union.  He  closed  with  the  following  dis- 
tinct avowal : 

"It  13  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal 
on  all  sides  as  to  what  ia  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now 
settled,  it  ia  uncertain  wiether  it  ever  can  be  hereafter ;  and  we,  aa  the  rep- 
rescntativea  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should 
come  to  a  distinct  imderatanding  as  to  our  respective  viewB,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If 
you,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so ;  and  let  the  States  we  both 
represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we 
should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you 
Teduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain,  silent,  you 
will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what  yoti  intend.  In  that  case,  Cali- 
fornia will  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you 
intend  to  exclude  na  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  Territories,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
seetions.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your 
objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act  accord- 
ingly." 

To  this  very  important  evidence  of  the  Southern  feeling, 
there  should  be  added  what  took  place  in  a  colloquy  between 
Mr,  Calhoun  and  ITr.  Webster,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  closed 
his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March. 

Mk.  CAinODS ;  "  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senatflr  ftom  Massachusetts, 
that  tiis  Union  Cannot  be  dissolved.  Am  I  to  understand  him,  that  no 
degree  of  oppression,  no  outrage,  no  broken  faith,  can  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Union !  "Why,  sir,  if  that  beooraea  a  fixed  feet,  it  will  itself 
become  the  great  instrument  of  producing  oppression,  ontrage,  and  broken 
faith.  No,  sir,  the  Union  can  bo  broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  break 
it,  if  they  go  on ;  and  it  cau  only  be  preserved  by  justice,  good  faith,  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Constitution." 

Mb,  Wkbstbh  :  "The  honorable  member  aska  me,  if  I  hold  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union,  by  any  such  thing  as  the  voluntary  secession  of 
States,  as  an  impossibility 3    I  know,  sir,  this  Union  can  be  broken  up; 
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every  Govemmeat  can  te ;  and  I  admit  there  may  be  auch  a  degree  of 
oppression  aa  wiU  warrant  resistance,  and  a  forcible  severance.  That  ia 
revolufwn — that  is  rewlution  I  Of  that  ultimate  right  of  revolution  I  have 
not  been  speaking,  I  know  that  that  law  of  necessity  does  exist.  I  for- 
bear from  going  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  go.  into  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  this  GoTemment,  The  honorable  member  Mid  myself  have 
broken  lances  sufficiently  often  before  on  that  subject." 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  "  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it  now." 

Mb,  Wbbstbb  :  "  I  presume  the  gentleman  has  not,  and  I  have  quite  aa 
little," 

It  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  day,  to  regard  this  attitude 
of  the  greatest  representative  of  Southern  opinion  as  mere  men- 
ace and  bluster.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
and  he  never  resorted  to  mere  threats.  There  was,  moreover, 
great  truth  ia  much  that  he  said,  concerning  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  aa  to  the  relatione  of-  the 
two  races  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  the  well-known  existence, 
the  nature,  and  the  causes  of  these  opposite  views  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to  set  forth,  plainly  and  distinctly, 
in  what  the  political  errors  of  each  section  consisted,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  public  sentiment 
of  each,  and  to  render  a  final  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unnecessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  juncture  were  very  differ- 
ent from  tliose  of  1832-'33,  when  a  whole  system  of  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  actually  resisted  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  when  Mr.  Webster  did  not  think  it  fitting 
to  modify  those  laws  in  the  face  of  such  resistance.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  whether  existing  laws  should  be  enforced, 
but  what  laws  it  was  expedient  to  enact ;  and  how  the  pending 
difficulties  could  be  adjusted  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  without  needlessly  increasing  the 
Southern  discontent, 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  an 
important  principle  with  which  his  own  fame  was  identified, 
because  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  new  Territories  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  of  slavery,  although  he  demonstrated  that  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  and  because  he  declared  that  he  would 
observe  the  compact  that  had  been  made  when  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Union.     In  all  this,  the  spirit  of  party  animated 
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many  of  the  attacliB  that  were  made  upon  him.  It  had  long 
been  perceived  that  a  moat  powerful  means  of  combining  the 
people  of  the  Korthern  States  into  a  new  party  oi^anization  ex- 
isted in  their  hostility  to  slavery.  Such  an  oi^anization  was 
already  formed^  and  had  its  leaders  and  its  representative  men 
in  pablie  life.'  To  impair  the  influence  of  Mr.  "Webster's  great 
speech,  by  representing  him  as  guilty  of  extraordinary  incon- 
sistencies for  the  sake  of  reacliing  the  presidency  through  the 
favor  of  the  South,  became  one  of  the  ordinary  tactics  of  a  new 
party. 

There  were,  too,  many  honest  and  well-meaning  persons, 
who  were  sincerely  grieved  at  what  they  thought  a  lamentable 
fan  by  a  great  statesman,  from  a  high  moral  elevation,  through 
the  promptings  of  an  inordinate  ambition. 

It  is  time  that  these  opinions,  so  far  as  they  may  remain, 
should  be  revised.  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
Union  should  examine  the  truth  of  these  accusations,  and  should 
calmly  weigh  the  moral  probabilities  that  ought  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  qaestion,  whether  their  present  and  future  welfare, 
or  his  own  political  aggrandizement,  was  the  motive  that  ani- 
mated the  course  of  this  great  man  from  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  to  tlie  close  of  his  life.  In  this  examination  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that  Mr.  "Webster  himself  should 
be  heard. 

"We  know,  then,  when  he  said  he  would  not  reeuact  by 
human  law  what  was  already  manifestly  settled  by  a  law  of 
God,  in  regard  to  these  new  regions  for  which  Territorial  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  provided,  that  he  had  good  cause  for  the  be- 
lief that  African  slavery  could  not  be  introduced  into  them,  by 
reason  of  their  natural  unfitness  for  that  species  of  labor ;  and 
it  was  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  regard  a  congressional  prohibition,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  an  indignity  and  a  theoretical  wrong.  If  it  was  also 
true  that  the  same  Southern  people  were  at  this  time  insisting 
on  the  aclmowledgment  of  their  constitutional  right  to  carry 
slavery  into  those  regions,  it  surely  should  afford  no  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  "Webster's  statesmanlike  wisdom  or  his  personal 
consistency,  if  he  sought  to  take,  as  he  did  take,  from  them,  all 

'  It  was  at  this  time  commonlj  known  as  tlie  "  Free-Soil  "  party. 
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cause  for  insisting  further  on  the  admissioii  of  a  principle  which 
he  could  not  concede  to  them.  When  eueli  a  man  as  Hr.  Weh- 
eter  had  said  that  he  would  waive  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  he- 
cause  under  the  actual  circumstances  it  waa  unnecessary  to  any 
practical  end,  there  arose  in  the  South  a  sufficient  hody  of 
opinion,  finally  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  this  mode  of  set- 
tling the  present  controversy,  and  Mr,  Calhoun's  question  and 
his  alternative  of  secession  became  practically  unnecessary  to 
be  considered.  And  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Webster  had  been  dead 
for  several  years,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, on  which  he  relied  for  security  against  slavery  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  acquired  with  Louisiana,  was  repealed  on 
the  ease  of  Kansas,  and  that  region  was  thrown  open  to  the 
contention  of  both  sections,  in  a  lamentable  and  dangerous 
struggle  for  preoccupation. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  in  a  general  speech  against  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  settling  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Seward  under- 
took  to  show  that  Mr.  "Webster  was  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  Congress  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of 
Texas. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Seward's  speech,  Mr.  "Webster  read 
in  the  Senate  the  following  clause  from  the  joint  resolution  ad- 
mitting Texas :  "  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  ad- 
mJiUed:  into  the  Umon  with  or  withoid  slavery,  as  the  petyple  of 
each  State  asking  adrrdssion  may  desvre;  "  and  he  then  add- 
ed, "  No  consent  of  Congress,  in  that  respect,  is  necessary." 
Mr.  Hale  then  said :  "  I  understood  him  [Mr.  "Webster]  to  place 
the  obligation  of  this  Government  to  receive  four  new  States 
into  the  Union,  to  he  formed  from  the  territory  of  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  compact  forined  with  Texas,  The  ques- 
tion that  I  wish  to  propose,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  is 
this,  and  I  shonld  be  glad  if  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  give  an  answer  to  it,  as  a  lawyer.  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  it  was  competent  for  the  two  Honses  of  Congress,  by 
joint  resolution,  to  enter  into  a  compact  witli  a  foreign  nation? 
Would  such  a  compact  he  binding  \  Would  it  not  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void — a  usurpation  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
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wMch  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  tlie  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  body  ?  " 

When  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Webster  he  misunder- 
stood its  purport,  and  tlie  answer  which  stands  recorded  in  the 
official  report  did  not  correctly  express  his  real  opinions.'  On 
the  following  day  (the  12th)  he  caused  Xr.  Hale's  question  to 
be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  and  then  said : 

"I  only  wish  now,  sir,  to  guard  against  any  mistake  or  misapprehen- 
sion, and  for  that  purpose  say  that,  aa  an  originiil  question,!  haTe  alwaja 
entertained,  and  often  expressed,  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  new 
States,  or  their  adoption  into  the  Union,  out  of  territory  not  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederation,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  Canada. 

"I  wish  to  say,  in  the  nest  place,  that,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana, I  considered  this  a  settled  question,  and  have  always  acted  upon  it 
accordingly. 

"  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  I  do  suppose,  and  always  have 
supposed,  that  the  appropriate  mode  of  acquiring  that  territory  waa  by 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power;  and  I  enjoined  my  friends,  so 
feras  I  had  occasion — being  then  out  of  Congress — to  urge,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  if  any  thing  was  to  bo  done  in  the 
matter,  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  carry  on  correspondence  and  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
powers  through  the  medium  of  legislative  acts,  reciprocal  or  mutual.  But 
then,  that,  I  have  now  to  say,  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  this  Government  and  others — I  mean,  that  such  con- 
tracts or  stipulations  have  been  made  by  legislative  acts.  The  leading  in- 
stance is  that  which  was  called  Mr.  McLane's  arrangement,  by  which  a 
conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; and  another  conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  also  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  and  under  the  conditions  of  those 
two  acts,  a  compact  was  made  with  England  by  the  foree  of  legislation. 
All  I  wish  to  say  at  present,  however,  is  to  guard  against  any  inference, 
which  might  otherwise  be  drawn,  to  the  contrary  of  what  I  now  state." 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  llr.  Web- 
ster's sentiments  and  course  respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  1845,  and  Ids  present  declaration  that  he  should  stand  by 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government  which  had  stipulated  that 
four  new  slave  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  March. 
'  See  tbs  GMe  for  1850,  p.  E02, 
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Mr.  Webster,  having  received  permission  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  said : 

"  Some  persons,  sir,  are  edifying  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, the  country,  by  sending  round  a  little  scrap  of  piper,  with  my  name 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  quoting  from  a  speech  delivered  by  me,  in  my  place 
here,  in  1848,  if  I  miatakc  not,  in  ivhich  I  said  that  '  my  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  slavery  in  this  country,  or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  reference  to  lines  of 
latitude  or  the  points  of  compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  such  extension,  and 
all  such  increase,  in  all  things,  under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  in- 
ducements, against  all  combinations,  against  all  compromises.' 

"  I  believe  the  passage  has  been  quoted  in  the  Senate." 

Me,  Datsoh  :  "  It  has." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  undertake  to  say  that  anybody  who  quotes  that 
speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  inconsistency  between  the  senti- 
ments I  hold  now  and  those  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  then,  either 
does  not  understand  the  subject  or  is  not  candid.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency. There  is  bo  inconsistency  whatever  between  any  thing  which  I  ever 
said  in  the  Senate  and  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night ago.  No  man  can  show  any  such  inconsistency.  I  have  never  voted 
for  any  increase  of  slavery  or  slave  territory ;  but  I  have  said  that  I  will 
stand  to  the  plighted  Mth  of  the  Government ;  and  if  others  have  bound 
the  Government  by  particular  stipulations,  I  shall  not  set  up  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  those  pledges. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  so  to  act ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  member 
of  Congress  so  to  aet ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and 
tonest  man  so  to  act. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country,  here  or  elsewhere, 
of  candor  and  intelligence,  that  can  see  for  himself,  or  that  will  surest  to 
others,  that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  the  remarks  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  ago,  and  any  thing  that 
was,  either  in  1848,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  place,  spoken  by 
me  on  this  subject ;  and  the  man  who  says  there  is,  I  repeat,  is  cither  not 
intelligent  or  not  candid," 

Mr.  HaI/B  :  "  I  read  the  quotation  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  certainly  under  no  feeling  of  want  of  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Masaachusetts,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
aa  to  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments  ho  advocated 
in  1848  and  those  which  ho  advocates  now.  I  made  no  assertion  of  that 
sort;  I  merely  read  the  quotation,  and  left  the  country  to  Judge  of  that 
question.  The  honorable  Senator  thinks  that,  if  there  are  any  persons  who 
see  discrepancies,  they  aro  either  wanting  in  candor  or  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence. Now,  however  any  one  would  shrink  from  so  severe  a  censure 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  I  will  say,  being  thus  challenged,  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  difference  is  a  very  great  one.  It  should  he  rememhered  that 
66 
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the  resolutions  of  1843,  which  the  honorable  Senator  thinltg  have  bound 
the  plighted  faith  of  this  Goyemment  to  adroit  four  new  slave  Statea  out 
of  the  Territory  of  Tcsaa,  had  already  paeaed  in  1848,  and  had  as  binding 
force  in  1848  as  they  have  ia  1850,  and  yot,  if  I  understand  the  remarks 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  in  1848,  hia  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
slavery  in  the  country  was  general  and  universal,  without  qualification, 
'  against  all  inducements,  all  combinations,  and  all  compromises.'  But, 
sb,  the  two  speeches  are  before  the  country,  and  no  assertion  that  I  can 
make,  and  no  denial  that  anybody  else  can  make,  can  blind  the  common 
sense  of  the  comitjy  to  what  they  mean.  If  there  is  no. discrepancy,  the 
honorable  Senator  will  seem  to  be  right ;  if  there  be  a  discrepancy,  it  is 
for  the  country  to  judge  of  it ;  but,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made,  I  gave 
the  quotation  without  staring  whether  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  not." 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  If  the  honorable  member  did  not  make  that  quotas 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  or  intimating  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency,  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  he  did  make  it.  He 
may — he  may,  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  his  remark.  Why,  what  is 
there  that  I  have  said  since  1848  ?  Any  fair  interpretaUon  of  my  remarks 
in  1848  would  meaji,  and  can  only  mea,n,  that  I  would  be  accessory  to 
bringing  in  no  new  slave  territory  into  the  Union ;  and  I  have  not  been. 
It  cannot  be  tairly  construed  to  mean  that  I  would  seek  to  undo  what  Con- 
gress has  done,  to  oppose  my  owu  opinion  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  said  and  done  whatever  I  could  to  resist  the  ac- 
quisition of  slave  territorj'.  I  voted  against  the  war,  because  that  war  was 
made  in  order  to  obtain,  by  conquest,  slave  territory.  I  voted  against  the 
treaty,  because  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  slave  ter- 
ritory into  the  Union,  How  did  the  member  from  Kew  Hampshire  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ? " 

Mb.  Hale  :  "  I  voted  for  it." 

Ms.  Webster  :  "  I  supposed  he  did ;  so  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  with  him  in  that  respect,  I  voted  against  that  treaty  in  1848,  as 
I  would  vote  against  it  now ;  and,  if  that  gentleman  had  stood  by  me  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  this  controversy 
would  never  have  arisen.  We  should  have  got  paid  our  money,  and,  if  we 
had  not,  I  should  hardly  have  cared,  provided  we  had  not  purchased  tliis 
bone  of  contention.  But  the  gentleman  himself  did  vote  for  the  treaty, 
bringing  in  these  new  conquests,  and  now  he  ia  afraid  there  will  be  slavery 
there — now  he  is  desirous  of  covering  the  white  tops  of  its  hills,  and  the 
barren  sides  of  its  mountains,  and  its  useless  valleys,  under  the  protection 
of  a  law  of  Congress  against  slavery.  Why  did  he  not  keep  out  the  Ter- 
ritory, keep  the  question  out,  keep  this  controversy  out ! " 

Mb,  Haie  :  "  I  want  to  make  one  further  esplanation,  sir ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  to  be  driven  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  asks  me  why 
I  did  not  vote  to  keep  it  out.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  mark  what  I  am 
about  to  say.    A  motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  in- 
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sert  in.  the  treaty  a  proviaion  kctping  slavery  out  of  tho  whole  country 
that  we  should  acq  lire,  jmi  upon  the  vote  my  name  stauda  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  proposition ;  and  npou  that  vote  the  name  of  the  honorahle 
Senator  from  MaBsachuaetts  docs  not  appear  at  all,  although  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  the  Senate  five  minutes  before  and  five  minutes  after  the 
Tote  was  taken.  So  ranch  for  that,  sir.  Again,  when  this  treaty  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  another  proposition  waa  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  insert  an  amendment  to  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  leave  out  all 
the  territory  about  which  there  was  any  dispute,  except  the  disputed 
boundary  of  Texas.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetta'voted  on  that  motion,  but  I  know  how  I  voted.  I  voted  to  keep 
it  out,  to  amend  the  treaty,  so  that  tho  whole  territory  might  be  left  out, 
and  simply  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  Texas.  And, 
sir,  there  were  not  fifteen — not  one-third  of  the  Senate — found  to  vote  for 
that  amendment.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senatorfrom  Massachusetts 
voted  on  that  occasion,  but  the  record  will  show.  I  voted,  in  fact,  against 
the  war ;  I  voted  against  all  supplies  to  the  war ;  and  I  voted  for  the 
treaty,  because  I  thought,  in  the  words,  I  think,  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
that  there  could  never  be  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ;  that  peace  was  bet- 
ter than  war,  and  therefore  that  I  would  take  the  best  peace  that  I  could 
get.  I  tried  to  made  the  peace  better,  but,  when  I  found  we  had  got  the 
best  we  could  get,  I  took  it. 

"  It  was,  sir,  with  no  purpose  of  provoking  controversy  with  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Maasachnaetts,  or  any  one  else,  that  I  alluded  to  this  matter. 
He  says,  and  says  with  great  truth,  that,  if  the  remark  was  not  made 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  discrepancy,  he  does  not  know  what 
it  was  made  for.  I  state  distinctly  that  I  do  believe  there  is  a  difiercnce, 
and  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  in  1848  and  the  position  assumed  by  him  a  few  days  since.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  am.  not  alone  in  it.  The  whole  country,  sir,  so 
understands  it,  I  think.  There  have  been  the  most  flattering  words,  the 
highest  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  1850,  from  sources  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  has  had  any  thii^  savoring  of  commendation.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  this  city,  the  most  constant,  most  uniform,  and 
most  unscrupulous  in  abusing  without  measure  every  man  from  the  North, 
that  has  stood  up  for  Northern  rights,  and  the  honorable  Senator  among 
the  rest,  until  the  speech  made  the  other  day ;  I  allude  to  the  Vhum.  And 
now,  all  at  once,  it  seems  as  if  the  vocabulary  of  adulation  was  exhausted 
to  find  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  course 
which  he  took  in  that  speech,  by  a  paper  which,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
constantly  and  continually  abused  him,  and  not  only  him  but  every  man 
who  stood  with  him.  If  I  am  mistaken,  this  very  astute  and  sagaeious 
editor  is  mistaken,  and  the  whole  country  is  mistaken  also. 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  impugned  and  impeaehed  no  man's  motives.  I  would 
almost  sooner  lose  my  life  than  to  suggest  that  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
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making  tlie  change,  has  teen  gorerned  by  any  thing  but  the  high  and 
patriotic  motires  which  have  been  imputed  to  him  and  the  honorabie  Sen- 
ators who  have  made  an  effort  to  settle  this  distracticg  question,  which 
disturbs  the  country ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ejes  to  the  convictions  of  my 
own  judgment,  and  when  I  see  a  man  occupying  the  position  which  the 
honorable  Senator  occupies — a  mau  whose  feme  is  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  every  son  of  New  Hampshire,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  whole  conntry ; 
when  I  see  him  taking  a  course  calculated  in  my  judgment  to  sacrifice 
interests  which  are  dear  to  every  Northern  man ;  When  I  see  him  in  the 
great  contest  now  in  issue — when  the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  festened 
upon  lis,  and  on  which  the  interests  of  unborn  millions,  throughout  the 
countless  generations  in  which  the  world  shall  esist,  are  suspended,  when 
I  sec  a  man  occupying  such  a  position,  in  a  contest  like  this,  taking  a 
course  different  from  that  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact ;  and  I  have  simply  called  attention  to  it,  without  sug- 
gesring  any  thing  improper  or  discourteous  toward  him;  and  I  think,  if 
any  issue  is  to  be  made  hetween  my  candor  and  intelligence,  and  that  of 
anybody  else,  in  this  matter,  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  must  be,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  position  occupied  by  the  honorable 
Senator  now  and  that  which  he  occupied  in  1848. 

Mb.  Webstek  :  "  This  is  not  a  question  of  motives  :  I  do  not  throw 
myself  back  for  protection  upon  the  purity  of  motives;  it  is  a  question  of 
opinion — a  question  of  consistency.  The  gentleman  says  that  he  quoted 
the  extract  without  saying  that  there  was  any  inconsistency  about  it;  yet 
his  whole  argument  now  is,  to  prove  that  there  is  such  inconsistency.  He 
says,  the  whole  country  thinks  so  too.  I  do  not  take  that  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country  as  authentic,  nor  do  I 
think  him  a  competent  witness  to  prove  what  the  whole  country's  opinion 
is,  in  regard  to  the  con^tency  of  my  opinions.  He  can  speak  for  himself 
and  state  his  own  impressions;  but  he  is  taking  rather  too  large  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  himself,  when  ho  standa  up  here  to  speak  for  the  whole  country. 
I  demur — I  hesitate — I  doubt— I  repel  any  such  authority  of  the  honorable 
member.  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  judge,  and  to  speak  its  own  opin- 
ions, I  shall  not  say  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  I  do  not  find 
myself  competent  to  say,  yet  I  trust  I  am  nearly  as  competent  as  the  mem- 
ber who  undertakes  to  lay  down  what  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country 
is.  After  all,  sir,  I  believe  it  comes  pretty  much  to  this :  The  gentle- 
man's observations,  if  tliey  did  not  originate  in,  are  somewhat  tinctured 
by — they  take  a  little  flavor,  an  odor,  a  perfume  from — the  fact,  not,  it 
seems,  at  aU  agreeable  to  him,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  press, 
which  he  says  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  unfavorable  to  me,  now  comes 
out  ia  commendation  of  my  speech  and  my  sentiments." 

It  is  quite  apparent,  tlicrefure,  tliat,  in  Mr,  Weh'^ter's  view, 
when  a  transaction  had  been  eonuliiJerh  by  wlik-h  foreign  tevri 
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tory  had  iDeen  admitted  into  the  TJiiion  as  a  State,  through  legis- 
lative proceedings,  he  was  bound  as  a  Senator  to  regard  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  as  settled.  In  the  case  of  Tex- 
as, she  was  now  in  tlie  Union,  and,  having  been  admitted  under 
a  compact  wMch  gave  her  the  right  to  divide  heraelf  into  sev- 
eral new  States,  with  slavery,  if  the  inhabitants  should  choose  to 
have  it,  Mr.  "Webster  held  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation.  This  was  the  exact 
ground  on  which  he  declared  that,  as  to  all  the  region  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  Texas,  its  character  as  free  or  as 
slave  territory  was  now  fixed  by  an  irrepealable  law.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  the  result,  in  1848,  after  Texas 
had  been  finally  admitted.' 

To  this  it  is  needful  to  add  nothing  beyond  the  following 
private  notes  written  in  May,  while  the  popular  clamor  in  New 
England  was  directed  against  Mr.  Webster's  supposed  incon- 
sistency on  the  subject  of  Texas. 

"  WjEamcTos,  iTay.  16iS0. 

"My  dear  Sir;  It  ia  ditBciilt  to  beat  the  truth  into  men's  heads.    Mr, 

's  is  as  liard  &a  the  rest.    There  is  no  inoonsist«iicy  between  my  late 

speech  and  any  thing  said  in  my  speech  in  1845." 

"Before  tho  act  of  December,  1845,  paused,  every  thing  was  open,  and 
unsettled.  After  the  act,  every  tiling  was  settled.  Before,  all  was  argu- 
able ;  after,  all  was  concluded  by  positive  law, 

"  This  is  the  whole  of  it.    Do  please  write  one  column  '  opening  up  ' 

the  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  such  men  as  Mr. ,     Pound  hard 

upon  the  enormous  thickness  of  their  skulls. 

"Dasibl  Webster." 

[TOMB.    —.1 

'-■WianiNUTos,  Man  24,  JS50. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  ,  ,  ,  The  resolutions  of  March,  1845,  contemplated  a 
further  aethn  of  Congregs.    The  contract  for  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
not  an  ereiMted  contract,  a  omBummated  contract,  till  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  had  passed  Congress,  and  been  approved, 

"An  'overture'  had  been  made;  it  had  been  accepted;  still  it  aJi 
rested  in  contract,  in  agendo,  till  the  Final  Act 
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"A  man  makea  an  'overture'  to  sell  his  estate,  and  make  the  regular 
deed.  Hia  'overture'  is  accepted;  but  still  the  business  is  not  finished, 
the  thing  is  not  done,  till  the  conveyance  is  actually  made. 

"  The  manner  iu  which  thb  transaction  was  considered  may  appeal 
from  this.  Thirteen  Whig  members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  Mr.  Webster 
was  one,  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  December 
39,  1845  ;  but  no  one  of  them  would  now  say  that  the  resolution  of  1845 
left  any  thing  open,  or  undecided,  debatable,  disputable,  or  in  any  way 
avoidable.    For  instance,  see  Mr.  Phelps's  Tote.     [Senator  from  Veimonf:] 

"  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  Mr.  Polk's  annual  message,  December,  1845. 
"  Yours  truly,  and  thanks  to  the  fair  transcriber, 

"D,  Webstek." 

But,  of  all  tlie  topics  of  popular  agitation  concerning  this 
speech,  that  which  related  to  the  proposed  new  law  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitive  slaves  was  the  most  fruitful  of  denunciation 
in  !New  England  and  in  some  loeahties  elsewhere  in  the  Xorth, 

Individuals,  presses,  and  commnnities  became  so  violent, 
and  so  much  excited  on  this  suhjeet,  that  all  just  discrimination, 
all  fairness  of  judgment,  and  all  candor,  were  lost  eight  of. 
There  was  thus  produced  a  temper  in  the  puhlic  mind  which 
led,  after  the  law  had  been  enacted,  to  concerted  resistance  to 
its  execution,  mating  it  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  enforce 
it  by  extraordinary  measures. 

Mi,  Webster's  course  on  this  subject  was  governed  entirely 
by  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for  further  provisions  of  law, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  As 
early  as  February,  he  had  prepared  a  hill  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  inserted  a  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury,  in  case  the  al- 
leged fugitive,  after  arrest,  should  deny  the  fact  that  he  owed 
service  to  the  claimant.'  He  had  not,  however,  offered  this  hill 
in  the  Senate,  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the  Ith  of  March ; 
and  the  hill  then  pending  was  that  of  !Mr.  !Mason,  which  did 
not  secure  a  trial  by  jury.  But,  when  Mr.  "Webster  declared  it 
to  ho  his  purpose  to  support  Mr.  Mason's  hill,  he  did  so  with 
the  quahfication  that  he  should  seek  to  amend  it.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  he  presented  bis  own  hill  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason's 
not  hanng  then  been  acted  npon.  But,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
propose  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  required  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  be- 
'  See  Works,  v.,  SIS,  for  a  copy  of  tliis  bill. 
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cause  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  whether  it 
was  not  both  practicable  and  expedient  to  make  this  provision. 
No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
by  the  objectors  in  New  England,  or,  if  they  were  noticed  at 
all,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconsist- 
ency :  one  of  the  great  topics  of  agitation,  both  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  proposed  by  Mr,  Mason,  being  the 
omission  of  the  jury  trial,  and  the  commi^ion  of  the  whole 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  What  Mr.  "Webster's 
opinions  on  this  part  of  the  question  were,  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  citations  from  his  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence. 

In  a  public  letter  addressed  on  the  15th  of  May  to  certain 
citizens  of  Newbnryport,  who  had  expressed  to  him  tlieir  ap- 
proval of  his  speech,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  law  of  1793, 
which  provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  and 
from  service,  and  which  all  New  England  had  sanctioned,  he 
said: 

"  I  am  not  awsire  that  there  exists  any  publislied  account  of  the  debates 
on  the  passage  of  this  act.  I  have  "been  able  to  find  none.  I  have 
searched  the  original  files,  however,  and  I  find  among  the  papcra  several 
propositions  for  modifications  and  amendments,  of  various  tinds ;  but 
none  suggesting  the  propriety  of  any  jury  trial  in  the  State  where  the  party 
should  be  arrested. 

"  For  many  years,  little  or  no  complaint  was  made  against  this  law,  nor 
.was  it  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  offences  and  enormities  which  have 
since  been  charged  upon  it.  It  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  a  direct  and  solemn  injunction  of  the  Constitution;  it  did  no  more 
than  was  believed,  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  single  purpose;  and 
it  did  that  in  a  cautious,  mild  manner,  to  be  everywhere  conducted  accord- 
ing to  judicial  proceedings. 

"  I  confess  I  see  no  more  objection  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  than 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Goodhue  and  Mr,  Gerry ;  and 
such  provisions  appeal  to  rae,  as  they  appeared  to  them,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  if  wo  mean  to  Mfll  the  duties  positively  and  peremptorily  en- 
joined upon  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  But,  since  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  abolition  societies  and  abolition  presses  has  to  such  an 
extent  excited  the  public  mind,  these  provisions  have  been  rendered 
obnosioua  and  odious.  Unwearied  endeavore  have  been  made,  and  but 
too  successfully,  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  them;  and 
under  the  cry  of  universal  freedom,  and  under  that  other  try,  that  there  is 
a  rule  for  thi>  government  of  public  men  and  private  men.  l^hlch  is  of 
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superior  obligation  to  tho  Constitution  of  the  country,  seyeral  of  the  States 
have  enacted  laws  to  hinder,  obstruct,  and  defeat  the  enactments  in  this 
act  of  Congress,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  decided  that  it  ia  lawful  for  State  officeia  and 
State  magistrates  to  fulfil  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  unless  prohibited  by  State  laws;  and  thereupon  pro- 
hibitory State  laws  have  been  inunediateiy  passed,  inflicting  fine  and  im- 
prisonment on  al!  State  officers  and  magistrates  who  shall  presume  to 
conform  to  these  requisitions  of  the  act  of  Congress.  And  these  prohibi- 
tory and  penal  laws  of  the  States  have  rendered  it  imperative  in  Congress 
to  make  further  and  other  proyisdons  for  carrying  into  effect  the  substan- 
tial intention  of  the  a«t  of  1793.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  introduction  into 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  on  the  subject,  recently,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  by  shallow  men,  ignorant 
men,  and  iactions  men,  men  whose  only  hope  of  making  or  of  keeping 
tlemselycs  conspicuous  is  by  incessant  agitation  and  the  most  reckleaa 
efforts  to  alarm  and  misguide  the  people,  I  know  of  no  persons,  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  who  wish  any  thing  more  to  be  done,  on  tho  subject 
of  fugitives  from  service,  than  what  is  essentially  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  accomplish  the  ol^ects 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793.  Whatever  enactments  may  be  deemed 
essential  to  this  purpose,  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  support,  as  I  feel 
bound  to  do  by  my  oath  of  office,  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
propriety. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793  made  no  pro- 
vision for  any  trial  by  jury  in  the  State  where  the  arrest  of  a  ftigitive  Js 
made.  I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  such  jury  trial,  if  possible,  in  order  to  allay  excitement  and 
remove  objections.  There  are  many  difflculties,  however,  attending  any 
such  provision ;  and  a  main  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  insuperable  one,  has 
been  created  by  the  States  themselves,  by  making  it  a  penal  offence  in 
their  own  officers  to  render  any  aid  in  apprehending  or  securing  such  fugi- 
tives, and  absolutely  reftising  the  use  of  their  jails,  for  keeping  them  in 
custody  till  a  jury  could  be  called  together,  witnesses  summoned,  and  a 
regular  trial  had.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  these  State  laws  is  to 
be  attributed  the  actual  and  practical  denial  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases. 
These  ill-considered  State  laws  it  is  which  have  absolutely  deprived  the 
alleged  fugitive,  as  the  case  now  stands,  of  any  trial  by  jury,  by  refusing 
those  aids  and  facihties  without  which  a  jury  trial  is  impossible, 

"But  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  such  jury  trial  is 
demanded  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  letter  or 
in  its  spirit.  Tho  Constitution  declares  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
there  shall  be  a  trial  by  jury ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

"The  Constitution  also  declares  that  in  suits  at  common  law  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  he  preserved ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a'suit 
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at  the  commou  law.  And  there  is  no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  Con- 
stitution haying  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject, 

"  I  have  seen  a.  publication  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  member  of  Congresa 
from  Massachusetts,  in  which  I  find  this  sentence.  Speaking  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  he  says;  'This  bill  derides  the  trial  by  jury  secured  by 
the  Constitution.  A  man  may  not  lose  hia  horse  without  a  tight  to  this 
trial,  but  he  may  bis  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  speaks  for  the  South  and  for 
slavery,  not  for  the  North  and  for  freedom,  when  he  abandons  this  right.' 
This  personal  vituperation  does  not  annoy  me,  but  I  lament  to  see  a  public 
man  of  Massachusetts  so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal  apprehensions, 
and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  aa  these 
opinions  evince  Mr,  Mann  to  be.  Hia  citation  of  a  supposed  case,  as  in 
point,  if  it  have  any  analogy  to  the  matter,  would  prove  that,  if  Mr. 
Mann's  horse  stray  into  his  neighbor's  field,  he  cannot  lead  him  back  with- 
out a  previous  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  right.  Truly,  if  what  Mr. 
Mann  says  of  the  provi^ons  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  publication,  be  a 
test  of  hia  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of  that  instrument,  he  would  do 
well  not  to  seek  to  protect  his  peculiar  notions  under  its  sanction,  but  to 
appeal  at  once,  as  others  do,  to  that  higher  authority  which  sits  enthroned 
above  (he  Constitution  and  above  the  law. . . . 

"Now,  the  counterpart  of  the  'agitation'  presents  an  equally  singular 
and  striking  aspect,  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  clamor  and  outcry  have 
been  raised  against  the  cruelty  and  enormity  of  the  reelamallon  of  slaves, 
in  quarters  where  no  such  reclamation  has  ever  beeamado,  or,  if  ever  made, 
where  the  instances  are  so  esceedingly  few  and  far  between  aa  to  have 
escaped  general  knowledge.  What,  and  how  many,  are  the  instances  of 
seizure  of  fugitive  slaves  which  have  happened  in  Hew  England  S  And 
what  have  been  the  circumstanccsof  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity,  attend- 
ing them  ?  To  ascertain  the  truth  ia  this  respect,  I  have  made  diligent 
inquiry  of  members  of  Congress  from  the  sis  New-England  States,  On  a 
snbjeet  so  general,  I  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  information  received 
is  entirely  accurate,  and  therefore  I  do  not  say  that  the  statement  whicli 
I  am  about  to  present  may  bo  relied  on  as  altogether  correct ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  materially  erroneous.  The  result,  then,  of  all  I  can  lenm 
is  this._  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Maine,  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in  New 
Hampshire,  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Vermont,  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fogirive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Ehode  Island,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  seizuie  of  an  allegi  d  fugi- 
tive slave  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  Connecticut,  except  one,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago;  and  in  that  case  the  negro  was  immediately  dis- 
chaiged  for  want  of  proof  of  identity.  Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of 
furtive  slaves  are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  this  generition  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but,  except  one,  their  number  and  their  history  are  uncertain. 
That  one  took  place  in  Boston  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  in  that 
case  some  charitably- disposed  persons  offered  the  owner  a  simi  of  money, 
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which  he  regarded  as  leaa  than  half  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  which  he 
agreed  to  accept,  and  the  negro  was  discharged.  A  few  cases,  I  suppose, 
may  have  occurred  in  New  Bedford,  hut  they  attracted  little  notice,  and, 
so  far  as  I  Can  learn,  caused  no  complaint.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  was  more  than  a  single  case  or  two  arising  in  that  place.  Be  it 
remerahered  that  I  am  speaking  of  reclamations  of  slaves  made  hj  their 
masters  nnder  the  law  of  Congrraa.  I  am  not  speaking  of  instances  of 
violent  ahduetion  and  kidnapping,  made  by  persons  not  professing  to  be 
reclaiming  their  own  slaves. 

"If  this  be  a  true  account  of  all  that  has  happened  in  New  England 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  respecting  the  arrest  of  fn^tive  slaves,  and  I 
believe  it  auhatontially  is  ho,  what  is  there  to  justiiy  the  passionate  ap- 
peals, the  vehement  and  empty  declamations,  the  wild  and  fanatical  con- 
duct, of  both  men  and  women,  which  have  so  long  disturbed,  and  so  much 
disgraced,  the  Commonweaith  and  the  country !  "What  is  there,  especially, 
that  should  induce  public  men  to  break  loose  from  all  just  restraint,  fall 
themselves  into  the  merest  vagaries,  and  fen,  with  what  they  call  elo- 
quence, the  fires,  ever  ready  to  kindle,  of  popular  prejudice  and  popular  ex- 
citement? Isuspect  all  this  to  be  the  effect  of  that  wandering  and  vagrant 
philanthropy  which  disturbs  and  annoys  all  that  is  present,  in  time  or  place, 
by  heating  the  imagination  on  subjects  distant,  remote,  and  uncertain. 

"It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  necessity  for  any  legal  provision 
for  the  reclaimmg  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil ;  as  it  is 
admitted,  by  nearly  aU,  tliatslaveryitself  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil.  And 
there  are  States  in  which  the  evil  attending  these  reclamations  is  practi- 
cally felt.  But,  where  the  evil  really  csists,  there  is  comparatively  little 
complaint,  and  no  escitement." 


[to  MR.  ,    OF  BOSTON.] 

"  W  JSEINGTOH,  June  1, 1850. 

"Mr  DEAR  Sir:  The  effusion  of  thcdtte,  of  which  you  sent  me  a  slip, 
may  receive  an  effectual  reply. 

"The  Atlaa  complains  that  I  speak  derogatorily  of  Massachusetts,  and 
deride  her  for  shedding  tears  over  Pennsylvania  wrongs,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Now^  two  things : 

1.  "My  remarks,  from  their  nature,  were  applicable  to  the  abolition- 
ists and  fanatics  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  so  intended. 

3.  "  But  Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  ia  answerable  for  what  she  does  as  a 
State.  And  what  has  she  done  t  Let  us  see.  The  act  of  Congress  for 
the  reclamation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1793.  All  her  eminent  men  in 
Congress  at  that  day  cordially  concurred  in  it.  For  forty  years  and  more 
they  obeyed  its  injunctions,  without  complaint. 

"  At  last,  in  1843,  she  passed  a  law,  making  it  penal  in  her  ofEcors  and 
magistrates  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  act  of  Congress ;  and  thus  de- 
prived the  owners  of  all  remedy  whatever,  for  the  recovery  of  theh  fugi- 
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tiYC  slaves.  By  this  penal  act  of  the  State,  the  Constitution  and  the  laiv 
of  Congress  both  became,  in  MasaachusettB,  a  dead  letter.  Massacbu setts, 
then,  herself  diaturbed  a  state  of  things  whicli  had  continued  for  half  a 
century,  nearly,  without  complaint.  And  what  led  her  to  do  tbis !  No 
case  of  illegality,  inhumanity,  or  cruelty,  had  occurred.  No  slave  had 
been  unjustly  reclaimed.    No  actual  injury  or  opprrasion  had  taken  place. 

"  But  agitation  had  arisen — theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fantastical  agita- 
tion— and  under  a  loud  cry  of  antislaTery  led  away  silly  women  and  sil- 
lier men,  who  fonoed  a  considerable  party,  and  both  the  great  parties  strove 
to  see  which  could  win  this  third  party  by  the  greatest  yielding  to  its 
clamor  and  its  nonsense.  This  ought  to  be  presented  as  the  real  eausa 
cawiwM  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1843. 

"  Now  it  should  be  put  strongly  to  tie  Atlas  to  say  why  this  law  was 
passed  f  What  new  grievance  had  sprung  up  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  Massachusetts  law  had  not  been  passed,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  any  forflier  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, It  was  her  own  hgidation  which  made  further  legislation  Sy  Congress 
indispensable. 

"If  this  be  put  home  to  the^(?as,  it  can  make  no  decent  answer.  You 
know,  it  never  attempted  any  answer  to  your  former  article,  respecting 
this  State  law,  and  its  effects  upon  the  act  of  1793. 

"  The  Atlas  asks,  if  the  cases  of  reclamation  be  so  few,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  a  new  lawf  The  answer  is,  lecause  MasaaehiuseUa  Jtas  done 
away  with  the  old  law  altogether,  and  left  the  ease  wholly  without  any  proai- 
sion  at  all. 

"  But  now,  let  me  say  something,  which  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  Atlas, 
if  it  replies,  will  let  out,  but  which  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  you,  in 
your  article,  to  bring  out.  John  Davis  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  this 
act  qf  Maaaachiaetts  toas  passed  to  retaliate  on  Bmtth  Carolina  for  her  law 
for  the  irapriaonment  of  free  Macks.  I  think  the  law  was  passed  tempore 
Marcna  Morton;  but  tbat  it  bad  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  recom- 
mended, the  year  before,  regnante  John  Davis,  This  should  be  looked 
into.  The  debates  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  party  votes,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
be  hunted  up,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlas  has  now  given  yon  an 
opportunity  for  two  columns  of  pretty  conclusive  matter ;  and  much  better 
than  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  at  Newburjport.  Pray  iay  out 
your  strengtb  upon  it. 

"  Mr.  [Edward]  Curtis  and  I,  and  our  wives,  taking  advantage  of  a 
recess  in  the  Senate  for  three  or  four  days,  are  going  to  Haijer's  Ferry, 
Winchester,  and  return,  perhaps  by  Charlottesville.  Give  our  love  to  the 
ladies,     I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  by  the  sea-side. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster. 

"Mr.  ^. 

"  P.  8.— If  the  Atlas  shall  answer,  setting  forth  the  real  cailae  of  pass- 
ing the  Massachusetts  act,  then  this  defender  of  Massachusetts  will  place 
her  in  a  remarkable  attitude," 
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"la  the  Senate,  June  13, 18S0. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  :  Mr.  Mcmn's  second  letter  ia  sufficiently  diaagenuous, 
and  remarkably  feeble.  The  Atlas^  I  see,  regards  it  aa  '  concluBiTe.'  It 
will  be  'conclusive,'  I  think,  with  sensible  men,  on  the  fairness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  ivriter. 

"I  am  writing  a  letter  to  the  good  people  on  the  Kennebec,  in  an- 
swer f»  one  from  them.  In  this  I  may  bestow  three  words  on  Mr,  Mann, 
or  I  may  not.'  I  must  leave  liim,  in  effect,  to  friends  in  Masaaehueetts.  I 
would  be  glad  you  would  pay  your  respects  to  him,  if  you  can  find  a.place 
in  his  letter  solid  enongh  to  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
blows  upon  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  knock  a  feather-bed  out  of  the 
way  by  a  sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  Puff  him  off,  by  a  breath,  if  you  can  be- 
stow a  few  idle  hours  upon  such  a  person. 

"The  letter,  now  in  circulation  in  Massachnsetfcg,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  good  impression  here.  How  far  it  may  affect  votes,  we  shall 
see.    Certainly,  no  such  paper  was  expected  here. 

"  Hobody  from  New  England,  so  far,  has  given  me  the  succor  of  his 
vote.  No  matter.  Sometimes  a  single  man  may  do  something.  Do  you 
remember  a  rather  laughable  argument,  used  by  President  Wheeloclc,  to 
prove  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that 
the  president  should  have  all — all  great  things,  he  insisted,  had  been  done 
always  by  a  single  mind.  'It  was  Jason,'  said  he,  'who  stole  the  Golden 
Fleece,  it  was  Hercules  who  slew  the  Lerna;an  tiger,  and  the  Erymanthian 
boar! '  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece,  though  I  may  be 
obliged  to  encounter  some  Lerna:an  and  some  Erymanthian  animals. 

"  I  write  this  while  General  Houston  is  speaking  loud,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Beaton,  who  spoke  louder,  on  the  Texan  part  of  the  Compromise  Bill. 

"  I  made  a  short  speech,  this  morning — look  for  it  in  the  National  In- 
Mligencer.  If  correctly  reported,  you  will  see  in  it  a  matter  stated  that  a 
little  chokes  some  people. 

Yours, 

"  Daniel  Webstee. 

"Mr. ." 


"Ill  Iha  Senate,  JiBM  14, 1850. 
"My  dbak   Sie;  I  have  received  yours   of  the  13th.     'Mr.  Mann's 
last'  is  muUum  in  paito.    He  is  put  in  a  mousetrap.    The  article  on  the 
clergy  is  excellent,  and  will  do  good. 

*'  There  are  two  topics,  each  of  which  requires  an  airticle  from  your  pen, 
before  you  say  'Knis.' 

1.  "  The  Atlaa,  and  other  Whig  papers,  who  find  fault  with  my  speech, 
use  always  general  terms. 

1  See  post,  p.  131. 
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"  They  '  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Webster.'  '  TLe  people  of  Massachu- 
setts differ  from  Mr.  W.' 

" '  Mr,  "Webster's  propositions  are  new,  and  startling,  and  dissaUsfec- 
tory.'  Sow,  all  this  reijuirea  to  be  soberly  considered.  "Why  do  not  those, 
who  complain,  state  some  points  in  law  or  fact  on  which  they  can  show 
Mr.  W. — -  wrong  ?  Why  do  they  not,  somewhere,  confute  Mr,  Webster! 
Why  do  they  not  meet  him,  face  to  face,  and  enter  into  argument  or  dis- 
cussion? 1,  Let  it  be  shown  he  is  wrong  in  law;  3.  In  error,  ia  fact; 
3.  Or  guilty  of  some  clearly-made-out  inconsistency. 

"  The  evil  begins  now  to  be  felt,  of  making  so  many  new  States,  free 
or  slave.   Please  read  my  speech  of  33d  of  March,  1848,  which  I  send  you. 

"  Tou  will  see  some  important  suggestions  in  it,  I  think,  and  some  little 
prophecy,  not  yet  refuted  by  events. 

"Tours  truly, 

"  Dasiel  Wbbstek. 

"  Mr. ." 

Biit,  without  anticipating  further  the  course  of  things  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  I  return  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  Harch  Tth. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that 
Mr.  "Webster  was  left  without  support  and  approbation  among 
his  constituents ;  and  from  other  quarters  of  the  Union  there 
came  to  him,  from  men  of  prominence,  and  of  all  parties,  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  carrying  on  the  agitation  against  the 
"  compromise  measures,"  a  vast  weight  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation.' 

'  One  of  the  most  atriking  of  the  ef-  pnMc  effurt  of  tlint  truly  great,  1nit,  ae  I  havB 

fects  of  Mr.  Webster's  apeech  wag  that  Sid  maT^jTn'c.^Oam^nnTaDd  Ih?  Se^^ 

produced  upon  men  who  had  long  beea  cate  cgmpllment  and  intimation  made  by  Mr. 

his  political    oppoHonta    on   all    puhlio  Webster  at  ils  close, 

questions,  and  who  had  sometimes  been  ^^,^i,°j^  ^^'^^ita!%«T°^^°^.t 

very  bitter  toward  him.     Among  these,  perhaps,  1q  yoar  preseDco  io  the  prosiess  of 

I  may  refer  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  llHi,  of  tost  bearing;  ana  J  should,  on  tba  imnulse 

Ne.  H.m,.l,lr.  .ho  l^  p„h.p.  »1J  f.'  i'SSS'aS."5E'S'i?='! 

and  written,  in  fonner  jeara,  more  harsh  gpeeoh  was  dellveced  two  days  attef  I  left  the 

thinga  of  Mr.   Webster  than   any  man  city;  and,  on  readlt^;  the  flrat  imoerfeol  re- 

who   ever  lived.      Mr.  Webster's  well-  R?''i,°f''--[il™J=ir''^Z."vi^w»'i,''/ I? 

known  answer  to  a  eoa>plimenlary  letter  Etan*&m?fb™my  o?^."  ^"^"l  was 

addressed   to   him   by  Mr.  HUl   Is   em-  mach  rjoloed  to  find  Mr.  Webster  In  nearly 

braced  in  the  sisth  volume  of  his  Works,  eveiy  Mrtloutor.occimytae  the  giimnd  I  iaB 

p.  550.    The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  St  e"^^  .§°Se"^l,S3'^.attoS 

Hill  to  one  of  Mr.    Webster's   friends,  He  is  rieht,  If  lEnow  what  Is  rlaht :  and  the 

refers  to  this  correspondence  :  power  ha  can  ManaBO  at  the  NOTft,  beyond 
any  other  man.  In  rectUjlne  a  vlolonB  morbid 
public  sentiment  In  this  behalf,  gave  me  a 

[UOB.  Isiio  Hill  to  Mr.  E.  Cdktis.]  grstl4oalion  that  I  conld  not  repress. 

'A  Mend  of  Ur.  Webster,  whose  opinion 

"Cuscosij,  NiirH.iiPSHiEB,  Jfa,  s,  JBit.  I  mucli  rBspected,  adTlsad  me  to  wrtto  him 

"Deah  Sib:  Ton  will  remember  beiiK  0(i  the  subjeel.     I  answered  him  (hat,  »1- 
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At  present,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  notice  what  occurred  in 
New  England,  soon  after  the  speecli.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
a  formal  address  was  sent  to  him  from  Boston,  signed  by  a 
great  number  of  its  principal  citizens,  directly  and  emphatically 
approving  this  speeeli.  lie  answered  it  on  the  9th  of  April, 
declaring  that,  iu  his  judgment,  there  was  no  sufficient  cause 
for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  alienation  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Somewhat  later  he  received  a  similar  address  from  citizens 
of  Newburyport,  the  answer  to  which  has  been  quoted  above ; 
another  from  citizens  of  Medford,  and  still  another  from  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Kennebec  Kiver,  in 
Maine.     To  the  latter  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  exciting  questions  of  tte  present  moment  re- 
spects the  necesaity  of  escludLag  slavery,  by  law,  from  tlie  Territoriea  lately 
acquired  from  Mexico.  If  1  believed  in  any  such  aecessity,  I  should,  of 
course,  support  such  a  law.  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  consistently  with 
opinions  very  many  times  expressed,  and  which  opinions  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  change,  and  shall  not  change.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
necesaity.  I  have  studied  the  geography  of  New  Mexico  diligently,  having 
read  all  that  I  could  find  in  print  on  the  subject,  and  inquired  of  many 
intelligent  persona  who  have  been  ia  the  country,  traversed  it,  and  become 
femiliar  with  it. 

"  New  Mexico  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  helow  the  Paao  del  Norte,  which  is 
claimed  hy  Texas ;  the  other  extending  along  the  river,  on  both  sides, 
from  Paao  del  Norte  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  the 
boundary  of  Oregon.  Of  this  part,  also,  that  which  lies  on  tiie  eastern 
side  of  the  river  ia  claimed  by  Tosas.  The  whole  extent  of  both  parts  can 
hardly  be  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
much  more.  The  southern  part  ia  far  leas  mountainous  than  the  northern ; 
it  has,  nevertheless,  mountain-peaka  and  mountain-ridges.  From  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  near  the  western  line  of  the  actual  settlements  in  Tesaa,  it  is  five  hun- 

ment,  we  might  naree  on  tliat  topic,  pertiiia-  lironsht  mo  back  the  lnjantifnl  answer,  of 

city  on  my  part  liad  hitbcrta  forblocleu  all  whkb  I  preanme  you  can  obtsiu  a  copv. 

folIUcal  fratomlzBtion,  and  tSat  perliaps  I  '-Yoii  will  l>e  the  hest  judge  of  ifte  pro- 
ad  better  not  write.  pricty  of  pnbllBhing  that  which  wae  originally 
"SeeihiT.  however,  la  newspapers  on  botli  Intended  for  the  perusal  of  a  single  indlvid- 
sides,  cansnrH)  of  Hr.  Webnter  and  his  mo-  nal ;  it  will  do  no  violence  to  m;  fiielinis, 
tlYMWhlchlheHavedlobanndesecTed— con.  It  not  only  the  two  letlers,  bnt  yonrg,  and 
Bores,  too,  whliA  It  reqniied  more  moral  this  answer,  should  go  t^  the  world  together. 
Goacage  [totnBet]  than  evan  Ue  loogexpetl-  throusUany  medium  jott  may  select, 
ence  In  pnblie  lilb  would  naturally  produce—  "  I  am,  very  respectrDlly, 
without  ftirtlier  tbonghtl  took  my  pen  and  "Tonr  obedient  peryanl, 
wtntctholPttertohlmofwhlchldidnoteveo  "Isaac  niLL. 
preserve  a  copy.     Sii   days  ttum  its  date          "Hon.  Edward Cartie." 
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dred  and  seventy  milea  to  Paso  del  Norte,  by  a  track  or  road  recently 
explored,  keeping  east  of  the  Eio  del  Norte,  and  south  of  the  Guadalupe 
MountMns,  the  general  direction  of  which  road  is  west  by  north.  This 
■whole  country  is  of  Tcry  little  value.  The  mountsuna  are  barren,  and  a 
great  jmrtion  of  the  more  level  country  is  a  mere  desert  of  rocks  and  sand. 
Sometimes  praMes  are  met  with,  producing  grass  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance ;  but  the  decirive  and  fatal  characteristic  of  the  country  is  the  want 
of  water.  In  traversing  the  region,  travellers  not  unfrequentlj  find  them- 
Bdvea  without  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  sometimes  even  for 
longer  distances.  I  tbink  an  exploring  expedition,  which  within  the  last 
year  passed  along  this  route,  found  no  water  for  seventy  miles.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  here  is  a  country  of  sis  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which,  in 
its  general  character,  must  be  described  as  a  barren  desert,  I  agree  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  this  desert,  African  slave-labor  is  not  necessarily 
excluded  by  the  law  of  climate ;  the  climate  is  mUd  enough ;  but  all  labor, 
free  or  slave,  all  cultivation  whatever,  is  eseluded,  for  all  time,  by  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  throughout  this  vast  arid  region.  There  may  be 
trifling  exceptions  here  and  there,  on  the  banks  of  some  of  tlie  streams ; 
bat  the  general  character,  without  doubt  or  question,  is  such  as  I  have 
represented  it.  .  .  . 

"  My  speech  was  delivered  on  the  ith  of  March.  Speaking  of  what  I 
thought  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  African  slavery  ia  New  Mex- 
ico, I  said, '  I  would  not  take  pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm,  an  ordinance  of 
Nature,  or  to  reSnact  the  will  of  God.'  Everybody  knew  that,  by  the 
'  will  of  God,'  I  meant  that  expreasion  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  work 
of  creation  which  had  given  auch  a  physical  formation  to  the  earth,  in  this 
region,  as  necessarily  to  exclude  African  slavery  from  it  forever.  Every- 
body knew  I  meant  this,  and  meant  nothing  else.  To  represent  me  as 
speaking  in  any  other  sense  was  gross  injustice.  Yet,  a  pamphlet  has  been 
put  into  circulation,  in  which  it  is  said  that  my  remark  is  '  tmdertaking 
to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  question  of  human  duty,'  'Cease  to  transcribe,'  it  adds,  'upon  the 
statute-book  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
in  regard  to  our  worldly  affairs,  and  the  passions  which  we  think  appro- 
priate to  devils  will  soon  take  possession  of  society,'  One  hardly  knows 
which  most  to  contemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  dishonesty  of  such  commen- 
taries on  another's  words,  I  know  no  pasi-ion  more  appropriate  to  devils 
than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentation  and  libel.  Others,  from 
whom  more  fairness  might  have  been  expected,  have  not  fulled  to  rep- 
resent me  as  arguing,  or  affording  ground  of  argument,  against  human 
laws  to  enforce  the  moral  laws  of  the  Deity.  Such  persons  knew  my 
meaning  very  well.  They  choseto  pervert  and  misrepresent  it.   That  is  all, 

"In  classical  times  there  was  a  set  of  small,  but  rapacious  critics,  de- 
nominated capfatores  verborum,  who  snatched  and  caught  at  particular 
expressions ;  expended  their  strength  on  the  di^ecta  membra  of  language ; 
birds  of  rapine,  who  preyed  on  words  and  '.yllables,  and  gorged  them- 
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seiyea  with  feeding  on  the  garbage  of  phrases  chopped,  dislocated,  and 
torn  asunder,  "by  themscives,  as  flesh  and  limhs  are  by  the  claws  of  unclean 
birds.  Such  critics  are  rarely  more  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  dig- 
cuBsion,  than  for  that  manly  moral  feeling  which  disdains  to  state  an 
adversary's  argument  otherwise  than  fairly  and  truly,  and  as  he  meant  to 
be  underataod,  ,  ,  . 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  short  reference  to  one 
other  topic  A  good  deal  of  complaint  haa  been  manifested,  as  you  know, 
on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  speech  respecting  Texas,  and 
the  legal  construction  and  effect  of  the  resolutions  by  which  she  became 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Surprise  and  astflniahment,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  capital  letters  and  notes  of  admiration,  haye  been  summoned 
to  mart  the  utterance  of  such  new  and  startling  sentiments.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  whole  matter.  The  same  view, 
substantially,  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation  had  been  taken,  again  and 
again,  by  myself  and,  others, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  voted  against  the  treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were 
ceded  hy  Mexico  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  open  Senate,  in  a  speech 
made  on  the  33d  nf  March,  1848, 1  referred  to  Texas  and  to  the  resolutions 
of  annexation.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  cir- 
culated in  pamphlet  form,  and  read  by  everybody  who  chose  to  read  it. 
In  that  speech  you  wUI  find  these  words ; 

"'Now,  sir,  I  do  not  depend  on  theory,  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  to  look  at  facts,  to  see  where  we  were  when  we 
made  the  departure  three  years  ago,  and  where  we  now  are,  and  I  shall 
leave  it  to  imagination  to  conjecture  where  we  shall  be. 

" '  "We  admitted  Texas  as  one  State  for  the  present.  But,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  you  will 
find  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  hereafter  to  make 
four  other  new  States  out  of  Texan  territory.  Present  and  prospectively, 
therefore,  five  new  States,  sending  ten  Senators,  may  come  into  the  Union 
out  of  Texas.  Thrci!  years  ago  we  did  that.  Now  we  propose  to  make 
two  States,  for,  undoubtedly,  if  we  take  what  the  President  recommends, 
Hew  Mexico  and  California  each  will  make  a  State ;  so  that  there  will  bo 
four  Senators.  Wo  shall  have,  then,  in  this  new  Territory,  seven  States, 
sending  fourteen  Senators  to  this  chamber.  Now,  what  will  be  the  relation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  or  the  States  from  which  they  come  ? ' 
"You  will  see  that  here  is  the  same  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  expressed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  March  last.  And  this  only  two  years 
ago.  But  nobody  then  expressed  either  surprise  or  astonishment.  There 
was  no  call  to  arms,  no  invocation  of  the  genius  of  Liberty,  to  i-esist  a  false 
construction  of  an  act  pf  Congress;  there  were  no  stirring  and  rousing 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  no  patriotic  appeals  to  the  people,  and  no 
insane  declarations,  such  as  we  now  hear,  that  the  Texan  r 
utteriy  void. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  I  wUl  pursue  no  further  a  topic  of  some  little  interest 
to  myself,  but  of  no  great  importance  to  jon  or  the  country.  I  leave  it 
with  the  mngle  remark,  that  ivhat  was  true  in  respect  to  the  construction 
of  an  act  of  Congress  in  1848,  must  be  true  in  the  same  case  in  1850 ;  and, 
if  an  individual,  on  his  own  authority,  may  declare  one  act  of  Congress 
void,  he  may  ivith  equal  propriety  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  all  other  acts;  and  his  oath  binds  him  only  to  the 
observance  of  such  laws  as  he  himself  approves.  How  far  such,  a  senti- 
ment is  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  men,  or  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
youth,  the  country  must  judge." 

In  the  autuinn,  Mr.  Webster  bad  occafiion  to  reply  to  a  let- 
ter of  the  same  kind  from  some  of  his  !New-Hanipahire  ncigb- 
bors.     To  them  he  said,  in  the  close  of  his  answer : 

"And  now,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  in  tender- 
ness of  feeling  for  the  affectionate  letter  which  comes  from  you.  Approv- 
ing voices  have  been  heard  from  other  quarters ;  other  commendations 
have  reached  me,  high  enough  and  warm  enough  to  demand,  as  they  have 
received,  my  moat  grateful  acknowledgment  and  regard.  But  yours  comes 
from  home;  it  comes  fifom  those  whom  I  have  known,  and  who  have 
known  me,  from  my  youth. 

"  It  is  like  the  love  of  a  family  circle ;  its  influences  fall  upon  my  heart 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon.  Those  of  you  who  are  advanced  in  age  have 
known  my  father  and  my  family,  and  especially  that  member  of  it  whose 
premature  death  inflicted  a  wound  in  my  breast  which  is  yet  fresh  and 
bleeding.  Some  of  you  were  my  companions  in  the  country  schools ;  with 
others  I  have  partaken  in  the  sports  of  youth,  the  cheerful  labors  of  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  associations  and  esercisea  of  early  manhood, 
I  see  on  the  list  learned,  and  now  aged  and  venerable  clergymen ;  profes- 
sional gentlemen  and  magistrates,  of  my  own  age,  whom  I  have  long  hon- 
ored and  esteemed ;  and  others  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  in  life.  Thci-e 
are  on  the  list,  also,  not  a  few,  who  bear  my  name  and  partake  my  blood. 
What  I  was  in  early  life  you  all  know ;  toward  what  I  may  have  done,  at 
subsequent  periods,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  you  have  ever  manifested 
sufficiently  favorable  and  partial  regard ;  and  now,  after  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  act  a  part  in  a  more  important  crisis,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
my  life,  your  kind  regard,  your  neighborly  recognition  of  former  days  and 
former  friendships,  and  the  affectionate  terras  in  which  you  express  your- 
selvea,  make  your  letter  a  treasure,  precious  in  my  esteem,  which  I  shall 
keep  near  me  always  while  I  live,  and  leave  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me," 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 

On  the  12tb  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  endeavored  to  obtain  some 

action  upon  his  resolution  to  send  all  the  questions  relating  to 
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slavery  to  a  committee  of  thirteen.  On  the  13tb,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, after  having  said  that  he  should  not  oppose  this  course, 
expressed  great  doubt,  from  what  had  been  witnessed  during 
the  paat  two  months,  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  settle 
these '  questions  by  resolutions  ;  and,  concerning  California,  he 
thought  the  proper  course  was  to  admit  her  just  aa  she  pre- 
sented herself,  as  a  separate  measure,  and  with  the  boundaries 
which  she  proposed. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Mr,  Calhoun,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Senate  since  Mr.  "Webster  spoke  on  the  7th,  died  in 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  but  a  few 
months  younger  than  Mr.  Webster ;  both  were  several  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Clay. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr,  Calhoun's  death  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  following  Mr.  Clay,  said  : ' 

"  I  hope  the  Senate  -will  indulge  me  in  adding  a  very  few  worda  to  what 
has  been  eaid.  My  apology  for  this  presumption  is  the  very  long  acquaint- 
ance which  has  subsisted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  We  are  of  the 
same  age.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Kepresentativea  in 
May,  1813.  I  there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  silready  been  a  member 
of  that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  fo\md  him  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  assembly  to  wMch  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part,  and 
exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

"  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  parties 
and  politics,  there  has  subsisted  between  us,  always,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, a  great  degree  of  personal  kindness. 

"Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions  respecting  our  institutions, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  those  differences  never  interrupted  our 
personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished instances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfre- 
quently  with  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association 
of  political  friends  he  was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country  and  all  the  world  admit  that. 
Hia  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.     It  was  clear,  quick,  and 

^  During  Mr.   Calhoun's    last   days,  eannot  look  IruSh  in  the  face  and  oppose 

while  conTorsing  about  the  public  men  it  by  argument.     I  think  that  it  can  be 

with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  ha  readily  perceived  by  his  manner,  when 

said :  "  Mr.  Webster  has  as  high  a  stand-  he  felt  the  unanswerable   force   of   a 

ard  of  truth  as  any  statesman  with  whom  reply."     [See  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  A, 

I  have  met  in  debate.     Convince  him,  W.   Vcnables,  in  Mr.  Webster's  Corre. 

and  he  cannot  reply;  he  is   silent;  be  spondeace,  li.,  371.] 
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"  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr,  Calhovm,  or  the  manner  of  the  exhibition  of 
hia  Bentiments  in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  con- 
densed, concise ;  sometimes  impassioned — still  alwai^  seyere.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the 
plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  ene^^y  of  his  manner.  These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think, 
which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
often,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is 
known  to  us  all — is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more 
respectful  to  others;  no  man  carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no 
man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when 
he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate— his  form  still  erect,  with 
a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did 
in  fact  possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  impressive,  and,  I  may  say,  an 
imposing  manner — who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived.  Sir,  I  have  not,  in 
public  nor  in  private  life,  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  has  wasted  less  of 
life  in  what  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not 
connected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  Out  of 
the  Chambers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  tie  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

"My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just  terms  of  his 
colloquial  talenta.  They  certainly  were  singular  and  eminent.  There  was 
a  charm  in  his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  delighted,  especially,  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men.  I  suppose  that  there  has 
been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an  inter- 
course and  such  conversation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  character,  in  general,  was  his 
conversational  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  consciousneoi  of 
his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  for  hi^  talents  and  ability, 
that  has  made  him  so  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
which  he  belonged. 

"  Mr.  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  aH  high 
character;  and  that  was,  unspotted  integrity — unimpeached  honor  and 
character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  and  honorable,  and 
noble.  There  was  nothing  grovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  came 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly 
patriotic  and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  es- 
poused, and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside  from  that  large  regard 
for  that  species  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  stations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive  or  a 
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selfish  feeling.  Howevec,  sir,  he  may  hare  differed  from  others  of  us  in 
hia  political  opinions  or  his  political  priEciplea,  those  opinions  and  those 
principles  will  now  descend  to  poateritj,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name.  He  haa  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  haa  done 
it  so  well,  so  successfully,  so  honorably,  aa  to  connect  himself  for  all  time 
with  the  records  of  his  country.  He  ia  now  an  historical  character.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  here  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds 
and  upon  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impresrfon  of  his  person,  his 
character,  and  his  public  perforroancea,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  be 
obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  hia  age,  that  wo  have  been  his  contem- 
porariM,  that  wo  have  seen  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall  delight  to 
Speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  All  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  come  that  we  onrselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession, 
to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  ua  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter, his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and 
the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Webster  again  had  occasion  to 
press  npon  the  conoideration  of  the  Senate  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  the  admis&ion  of  California.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  he  said 

"  I  wiah  this  bodj  to  Lome  to  a  conclusion  upon  California ;  my  opinion 
ia  made  up  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  character 
of  the  Tcrntonal  bills  I  am  wOling  to  act  upon  them  on  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  I  hive  aheady  avowed ;  and  I  do  apprehend,  sir,  an 
entire  concurrence  m  thi.se  opinions  by  a  majority  of  this  body;  and  my 
conviction  is,  that,  when  these  bills  shall  come  up,  and  this  body  shall 
come  to  a  decision  upon  them— upon  what  may  bo  called  the  contested 
part  of  them— the  majority  of  thia  body  will  come  to  a  conclusion  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  country,  in  extending  to  it  more  harmony,  quiet,  and 
satisfaction. 

"  Sir,  I  desire— if  I  may  aay  so — to  preserve  the  credit  of  this  great  Re- 
pubhcan  Government  in  the  estimation  of  men  all  over  the  world,  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  great, 
constitutional,  fi^e,  representative  Government  cannot  go  on  with  certainty 
and  dispatch,  and  without  impediment;  that  it  is  liable  to  a  great  hiatus 
every  now  and  then ;  that  the  great  principle  of  free  government  ia  likely, 
after  all,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  exempUfi.ed  in  thia  great  republic,  as  its 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  fondly  hoped  and  predicted.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  we  should  take  such  a  course  in  regard  to  these  exciting  ques- 
tions as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  resume  and  go  through 
with  our  ordinary  duties  of  Icg^lation,  And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see  harmonious  legislation,  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects which  touch  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  until  thia  question 
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shall  be  settled.  There  are  great  questions— highly  important  questions — 
for  the  decision  of  which  the  country,  North  and  South,  and  in  the  centre, 
have  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  at  this  session. 
For  one,  I  despair  of  any  wise,  and  temperate,  and  just  legislation,  until 
these  disturbing  questions  be  removed ;  and  therefore  I  wish  that  the  quea- 
tions  that  hare  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  eventa  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  shall  be  settled.  I  wish  them  to  be 
settled  upon  the  trne  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  no  new  platform.  I  ask  no  new  concessions  on  one  aide  or  the 
other— no  new  compromises;  the  Constitution  is  enough,  it  is  broad 
enough,  full  enough,  efScient  enough ;  and  if  we  can  bring  ourselTes  to  act 
with  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  candor,  and  magnanimity,  and  I 
win  add,  with  what  is  equally  important,  a  fi-atemal  regard  and  sympathy 
upon  the  questions  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  be 
able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  perils.  We  who  sit  here, 
clothed  with  this  high  authority  for  the  moment,  are,  I  firmly  believe,  able 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassing  condition,  and  to 
satisfy  the  public  judgment  and  the  public  feeling  of  the  extreme  North 
and  the  extreme  South  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  for  wandering  into  these  gen- 
eral remarks.  I  had  no  intention  to  do  so  when  I  rose  ;  but  I  must  now 
express  my  sincere,  deliberate  conviction,  that  our  true  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed onward,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  devolved 
upon  us  by  recent  events,  by  the  acquisitions  that  have  been  made  by  this 
Government  of  these  great  Territories,  and  to  take  them  up,  and  act  upon 
one  and  ail  in  the  spirit  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribes to  us  all,  enjoins  upon  us  all,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  that 
spirit  in  all  our  legislation. 

"  Well,  when  gentlemen  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  on  these  propo- 
sitions, and  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  movers  of  the  propositions  shall  have 
had  all  the  opportunity  they  desire  for  replying  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
practical  measures,  with  the  view  to  their  being  decided  upon,  pne  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been  presented." 

From  this  time  until  tlie  18th,  Mr.  Webster  steadily  pressed 
on  in  the  same  conrse,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  the 
proposed  reference  to  a  special  committee  was  inexpedient, 
but  not  unwilling  to  have  any  course  taken  that  was  likely  to 
result  in  some  definite  action.  When  the  question  was  finally 
taken,  he  voted  against  the  reference,  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eight  Senators.  On  the  19th,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  Mr.  Clay  being  made  chair- 
man.    Mr.  Wehster  did  not  seek  to  be  excused  from  serving  on 
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the  committee,  but  he  went  immediately  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  May. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  29th 
of  April.  His  coming  had  boon  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
although  no  formal  preparation  waa  made  to  receive  him.  Bat 
at  an  early  hour  "  Bowdoin  Square,"  in  front  of  the  hotel  where 
he  was  expected,  was  thronged,  and  by  five  o'clock  every  spot 
favorable  for  hearing  or  seeing  him  was  occupied.  He  came 
from  the  railway  in  an  open  barouche,  attended  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends.  The  multitude  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  An  informal  address  of  welcome  was  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  K,  Curtis,  in  which  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  excited  controversy  then  going  on,  and  expressed  "the 
abiding  gratitude  of  the  great  party  of  the  Union,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  which  Mr,  "Webster  had  brought  to  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Webster  arose  in  the  carriage  and  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, saying,  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  allay  excited  feeling 
and  to  restore  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  its  "  old  har- 
monious way."  He  had  believed  that  Massachusetts  would 
approve  of  his  "  honest,  cautious,  and  sincere  exertion  to  allay 
the  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  restore 
Congress  to  its  constitutional  capacity  for  action."  "But, 
however  that  maybe,"  he  added,  "that  eifort  I  shall  repeat. 
I  shall  persevere,  regardless  of  all  personal  consequences.  I 
shall  support  no  agitations  having  their  foundations  in  mere 
ghostly  abstractions.  I  shall  eay  nothing  that  may  foster  the 
unkind  passions  separating  the  North  from  the  South.  May 
my  tongue  cleave  to  tho  roof  of  my  mouth,  before  it  utters  any 
sentiment  which  shall  increase  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  such  a  subject.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachu- 
setts— whether  this  old  State,  improved  by  two  centuries  of 
civilization — renowned  for  her  intelligent  character — conspicu- 
ous before  the  world — a  leading  State  in  this  country  ever  since 
it  waa  a  country — a  leading  State  in  the  Union  since  it  was  a 
Union — the  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachusetts  will  con- 
quer her  local  prejudices,  will  shrink  from,  or  will  come  up  to, 
a  fair,  reasonable,  and  moderate  performance  (and  no  more  is 
asked)  of  her  sworn  obligations.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
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take  no  step  backward,  but  shall  continue  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  concord.  It  is  my  desire  to 
see  that  state  of  things  produced  in  -which,  iilling  all  hearts 
■with  gratitude,  all  bosoms  with  joy,  illuminating  all  faces, 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  people,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  I^orth,  South,  East,  or  "West,  there  shall  exist  the  balm 
of  all  our  sufferings ;  the  great  solace  of  all  our  political  calami- 
ties ;  the  security  of  every  thing  prosperous  and  great  in  the 
future — and  that  is,  the  united  love  of  a  united  government," 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tone  and  sentiment 
of  these  remarks  were  acceptable  or  distasteful  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  at  tlie  moment.  There  was  a  large  de- 
gree of  local  irritation  about  the  peculiar  topic  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  diligently  fomented  by  those  who 
sought  to  continue  the  excitement ;  and  the  intimation,  that 
Massachusetts  had  prejudices  which  needed  to  be  conquered,  of 
course  could  not  be  well  received  by  those  who  felt  that  they 
were  never  wrong.  But  it  ws^  Mr.  "Webster's  duty  now  to 
utter  wholesome  even  if  they  were  unwelcome  truths ;  for  he 
had  been  assailed  with  great  injustice,  and  the  issue  was, 
whether  he  was  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  vrhom  he  rep- 
resented, in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  or  whether  that 
people  were  to  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  only  meas- 
ures that  could  preserve  it.  For  some  time  longer,  in  the  par- 
ticular community  which  he  thus  addressed  with  the  loftiest 
independence  that  has  been  exhibited  by  any  American  states- 
man, this  issue  remained  doubtful. 

During  this  visit  to  Massachusetts,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  brought  to  Mr.  AV^ebster's  vindication 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  learning,  and  character, 
throughout  the  entire  controversy  which  followed  the  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March. 


[MR.    WEBSTER   TO   PK0PBS30R   STOART.'] 

"  BosTdB,  AprU  SI,  1850. 

"Mt DEAR  Sir;  I  cnnunt  well  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
see  n  name,  so  much  venerated  and  beloved  ty  me  as  youra  is,  on  the  let- 
ter recently  received  by  me  from  frienda  in.  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  approv- 

'  The  Rev,  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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ing  the  general  object  and  character  of  my  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  the  7th 
of  March.  I  know  the  conscientiouaneaa  with  which  you  act  ou  anch  occa- 
sions, and  therefore  value  your  favorable  sentiments  the  more  highly. 

"  Is  it  not  time,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  in  relation 
to  great  and  permanent  questions  of  government,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  men  are  under  to  snpport  the  Constitution  and  the  fundam.ental 
principles  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live,  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  ?  I  am  afraid  ive  are  falling  into  loose  habits  of  thinking 
upon  such  subjects ;  and  I  could  wish  that  your  health  and  strength  would 
allow  you  to  communicate  your  ovtn  thoughts  to  the  public. 

"  We  have  established  over  us  a  much  better  form  of  government  than 
may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  the  allotments  of  Providence  to  men;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  consciences  of  all  well-meaning  men  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  should  rather  be  called  upon  to  uphold  this  form  of 
goyemment,  than  to  weaken  and  undermine  it  by  imputing  to  it  objec- 
tions, ill-considered  and  ill-founded,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  all 
government,  and  not  unfrequently  the  ofispring  of  overheated   imagina- 

"Allow  me  to,coni*ludc,  my  dear  sir,  by  offering  you  my  highest  re- 
spects, and  my  affectionate  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
'■D.  ■" 


While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  tlie  Norti,  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  altered  their  original  plan,  and  pat  the  admission 
of  Oalifomia,  the  organization  of  the  other  Territories,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  houndary  of  Texas,  into  one  hill.  Their 
report  was  made  on  the  8th  of  Hay.  Besides  the  hill  for  the 
aeeompl^hment  of  these  three  ohjects,  they  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  respecting  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  whole  of  the  recomraenda^ 
tions  of  the  Committee  embraced  the  following  points  :  1.  The 
admission  of  any  new  State  or  States  to  be  formed  ont  of  Texas, 
to  he  postponed  nntil  they  should  present  themselves,  when  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States.  3.  To  ad- 
mit California  forthwith  into  the  Union,  with  her  proposed 
boundaries,  3.  To  establish  Territorial  governraentB  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  without  the  "Wilmot  Proviso."  4.  To 
combine  the  two  laet-mentioned  measures  into  one  bill.  5.  To 
establish  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  with 
a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  her  for  a  surrender  of  her  claim  to 
any  part  of  2^ew  Mexico,  incorporating  this  provision  in  the 
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same  bill  with  California  and  the  Territorial  govemTnents,  6, 
To  make  more  eifectual  provisiona  of  law  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  service.  7.  "Without  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  in  the  District, 
under  a  heavy  penalty.     It  would  then  die  out. 

Substantially,  these  recommendations  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  fugitives,  accorded  with  what  Mr.  Webster  had  ad- 
vised on  tho  Tth  of  March ;  although  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  incorporate  the  first  three  of  these  measures  into  one 
bill.  But  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  course  that  would 
produce  finally  the  adjustment  which  ho  had  advocated. 

In  the  spnng  of  this  year  an  expedition,  organized  by 
Nareisso  Lopez,  secretly  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  for  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  that  island,  and 
wresting  it  from  the  Government  of  Spain.  President  Taylor, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  event,  dispatched  a  vessel-of- 
war  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  case  a 
landing  had  been  effected,  to  prevent  reenforcements  of  arms 
or  provisions  under  the  American  fiag  from  reaching  the  In- 
vaders. In  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  May,  during  a  debate 
which  arose  upon  a  call  for  the  instructions,  Mr.  "Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  proposed  an  amendment,  to  inquire  of  the  Presi- 
dent hy  what  authority  he  had  sent  an  armed  vessel  "  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr, 
Ynlee,  of  Florida,  said : 

"  I  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  so  declare, 
that,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  the  law,  if  the  flag  of  revolution 
is  once  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  that  moment  it  is  the  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  hire  his  vessel,  or  to  sell  it,  to  the  revolution- 
ary party,  equally  as  to  the  other  party,  and  U>  send,  under  the  American 
flag,  provisions  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  the  revolutionary  party  may 
require,  and  can  pay  for.  And,  further,  that  every  person  who  chooses  to 
enugrate  to  the  island,  and  to  take  part  with  either  side,  has  the  full  right 
to  do  BO,  provided  he  chooses  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the  contest.  And  I 
wOl  say,  further,  that  every  American  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  is 
entitled  to  be  protected  in  its  purstdt  by  the  public  force.  I  say,  then, 
that  tiie  instructions,  so  far  from  being  consistent  with  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  property,  are  in  violation  of  those  rights,  I  go  further, 
and  I  say  that  the  acts  ordered  to  be  done  are  acts  of  war.    I  say  that  the 
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President  has  undertaken  to  involTe  the  couctrj  in  the  danger  of  a  hos- 
tile collision  Tvithout  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  therefore  in  viola- 
tion, of  the  Constitution.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  have  to  refer 
back  to  the  ground  which  I  took  just  now,  that  the  moment  a.  rev- 
olutionary flag  has  been  raised  in  the  island  a  civil  war  is  begun,  and 
that,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  the  respective  parties  in  the  struggle  arc  to 
be  regarded  by  all  other  people  as  belligerent  powers.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  order  given  to  our  fleet  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  this  war 
is  raging,  to  take  part  in  that  war  by  preventing  reEnforcements  and  sup- 
plies for  one  party,  and  not  the  other,  is  a  participation  in  the  war ;  and, 
if  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  successful,  it  will  justify  them  In 
treating  the  United  States  as  an  enemy,  and  in  treating  those  engaged  in 
sueh  acta  of  hostility  toward  them  with  all  the  aeverity  due  to  those  taken 
with  arras,  fiagrante  belloJ" 

After  a  claim  so  sweeping  as  this,  Hr.  "Wehster  felt  it  to 
^3e  necessary  for  him  to  come  forward,  and  state  the  law  on 
this  whole  snbjeet,  as  he  held  it : 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  honorable  member  irom 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  he  has  proposed,  because  it  seems  rather  offensive  in  its  terms.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  quite  regular  to  demand  by  what  authority  an  act  has  been 
done  until  the  inqniry  be  first  answered  whether  such  an  act  has  been 
done.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  honorable  member  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  the  amendment.  If  he  does  not,  however,  I  aliall 
vote  for  the  whole  resolution, 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  propositions 
stated  by  the  honorable  member  from  Florida.  He  says  it  looks  to  him 
as  if  this  were  a  declaration  of  war  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Against  whom  1  or  against  what  coimtry  t " 

Me.  Ydlee  ;  "  Not  a  declaration  of  war.  I  said  that  the  instructions 
involved  an  act  of  war," 

Mk.  Webster:  "  An  act  of  war,  then.  Against  whom  !  Against  what 
government,  what  country,  what  colony,  what  province  3  It  is  important 
that  we  should  govern  ourselves  by  some  distinct  understanding  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  tliis  Government,  and  of  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Government,  established  by  standing  law.  If  we  mean  to  bo  neutral, 
as  between  a  government  and  any  party  assailing  it  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
are  to  consider  what  our  treaty  stipulations  are  in  the  first  place,  and  upon 
what  relations  we  stand  to  the  government  of  that  country.  Now,  every- 
body knows  the  stipulations  of  peace,  amity,  and  good-will,  contained  in 
all  our  treaties  with  Spain ;  and  probably  every  member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that,  in  the  diplomatic  liistory  of  this  country,  at  different  times 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  so  far  as  the  Executive  Government  could 
pledge  the  country  to  a  particular  lino  of  policy,  over  and  over,  and  over 
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again  we  assured  the  GoTernment  of  Spain  that,  if  Spain  should  not  volun- 
tarily relinquisli  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  the  United  States  would 
do  to  her  every  office  of  kindness  and  good-ivill  to  maintain  her  in  posses- 
sion of  that  island;  that  the  United  States  would  look  with  great  jealousy 
and  great  alarm  at  any  Toluutaxy  surrender  of  Cuba  to  a  European  power; 
and  that,  if  Spain  would  abstain  from  that,  she  might  be  assured  of  the 
good  offices  and  the  good-will  of  the  United  States,  and  the  iriendship  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  her  in  possession  of  the  island.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  how  far  those  communications  to  the  Spanish  GoTcrament 
bind  Congress  or  the  country ;  I  <»ily  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  General  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration ;  and  they  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on 
Spain  the  great  importance  of  our  peace,  and  her  regard  for  us ;  and  of 
preserving  that  island  in  her  possession,  and  under  her  autliority.  These 
significations  of  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Government  have  been  uni- 
form, and  they  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  never  heard 
of  a  complaint  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  direct  question.  What  is  it  that  is  com- 
plained of!  It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
a  portion  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  country  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  for 
a  certain  specific  purpose  ;  and,  if  the  facts  are  as  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  for  a  purpose  not  only  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  constitu- 
tional to  be  esecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Government,  but 
a  purpose  made  hia  special  duty  by  positive  statute.  If  there  is  any  ease, 
it  is  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  military  expedition  has  been  fitted  out,  or 
begun  to  be  fitted  out,  in  the  United  States,  to  act  against  the  island  of 
Cuba,  now  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government.  And  it  is  not  material, 
if  such  be  the  fact,  if  it  be  fitted  out,  or  begun  to  be  fitted  out,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  others.  The  law  prevents 
the  thing  being-  done  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  suppose  that  what- 
ever action  the  President  has  taken  on  this  subject  is  founded  upon  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  military  expedition,  prepared  and  set  on  foot  in  the 
United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  law 
makes  it  his  express  duty,  wherever  he  can  exert  the  military  and  nava! 
power,  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  exert  it 
to  defeat  snch  an  expedition.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  a  United  States 
vessel  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  intending  to  violate  this  law  of  the 
country  by  helping  to  carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  Cuba,  that 
vessel  is  just  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — for 
tliBt  is  the  word  of  the  statute — as  if  she  lay  in  the  Potomac  River.  I 
suppose  that  nobody  doubts  now  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
is  in  and  over — protecting  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  protect- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  other  countries — all  that  are  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  flag  float  upon  the  sea  or  even  in  the  harbor 
of  a  foreign  port.    I  believe  that,  some  time  ago,  an  honorable  member 
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from  Ohio  doubted  that,  and  I  believe  that  an  honorable  member  from 
New  York  quoted  the  sentiment,  and  said  tliat  nobody  believed  it.  How- 
ever, I  take  it  to  be  unquestioiiable  law,  settled  upon  the  surest  basis  of 
the  national  eode.  If  that  be  so,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  in  duty,  wherever  he  finds  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  if  persons  are  engaged  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  by  use  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it. 

"Such  is  the  language  of  the  law,  'by  the  military  and  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  United  States.'  And  why  is  he  to  use  the  naval  armament  of 
the  United  States  unless  there  is  something  that  can  be  lawfiilly  done 
witJi  it  upon  the  sea  ?  I  camiot  persuade  myself  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Florida  has  read  the  Act  of  1818  with  hia  usual  diligence  and 
acutencss.  I  say  that  that  act  not  only  gives  power  to  the  President,  but 
imposes  it  upon  him  as  a  duty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  by 
suppressing  every  unauthorized  expedition  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States 
agiunst  any  portion  of  a  country,  province,  or  colony,  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. 

"  I  will  not  go  into  this  subject  at  any  great  length.  But  pray,  what 
does  the  honorable  member  from  Florida  mean. !  How  does  he  mean  to 
be  understood  when  he  says  that,  at  home,  nothing  could  be  done  witli- 
out  process  and  warrant  ?  That  is  not  the  language  of  the  law,  nor  the 
language  of  the  Constitution ;  nor  is  it  consonant  to  our  general  ideas  of 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  If  an  insurrection 
breaks  out,  may  not  the  President  suppress  it  by  an  armed  force !  If  a 
squadron  were  coming  up  the  Potomac  River  to  bum  the  capital,  may  he 
not  resist  it  with  a  naval  force  ?  If  there  were  an  insurrection  of  colored 
persons  breaking  out  anywhere,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  must  he  stop  for  a  warrant  f  Sir,  it  is  made 
hia  duty  to  execute  the  laws;  and,  where  there  is  an  open,  a  flagrant,  a 
dangerous  violation  of  law,  it  is  his  duty  to  come  with  the  proper  foree  of 
the  country  ti  the  rescue  of  the  violated  law  and  to  reassert  and  re&tab- 
Uh  t 

I  do  not  know  what  an,  tlie  prec  se  facts  m  this  case  but  I  have 
no  api  rehcns  on  at  all  that  it  w  II  be  foun  1  that  any  thing  has  been 
done  which  sl  ould,  not  ha^  p  been  lone  or  that  any  thmg  is  mtende  I 
which  shoull  not  1  int  nlcl  I  have  not  tie  least  doubt  that  what 
ever  has  been  done  in  the  CTie  has  been  ione  uj  on  fill!  cons  leration 
and  that  the  answer  to  this  miuirj  will  show  to  the  country  that  no 
step  has  been  unadvisedly  taken  in  1  tl  at  no  object  has  be  n  cherL.he  1 
bit  the  general  salutirr  bencflciil  one  nt  preservmg  the  peace  of  th 
country 

But  the  h  noral  le  gentleman  went  o  ne  vliat  furfl  er  He  ea^s  that 
if  a  land  ng  be  ma  le  on  theislanlol  C  ba  mler  the  flag  of  thi,  Lnited 
States,  it  is  a  breakmg  out  of  civil  war,  m  regard  to  which  wc  must  be 
neutral.    Why,  certainly  wo  may  be  neutral  if  no  act  for  carrying  on  that 
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inTasion,  and  raising  tliat  flagof  theUaitecI  States  in  Cuba,  has  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  or  set  on.  foot,  or  prepared,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States." 

Me.  Yttlbb  :  "  The  Senator  seems  to  have  nnderstood  me  as  saying 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  that  the  moment 
the  revolutionary  flag  was  raised,  there  was  a  civil  war,  and  there  were 
two  l>6lligerent  parties." 

Mk.  Webbteb  :  "  It  is  the  same  thing.  The  honorable  member  says 
that,  when  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  a  civil  war;  and,  in  a  civil  war, 
we  are  bound  to  be  neutral.  Very  well.  Bnt  it  is  no  neutrality  at  all  to 
sufier  preparations  for  war — military  armaments — to  be  fitted  out,  and  sent 
from  this  country  to  carry  on  that  war.  That  certainly  is  not  neutrality ; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  statute  of  1818  intended  to  prevent.  It  was 
that  no  such  civil  commotions  should  be  aided  by  military  armaments 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States;  that  being  supposed  to  be  against  the 
genera!  law  of  neutrality. 

"  The  honorable  member,  while  speaking  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  tliia  case,  indulged  in  a  general  remark.  He  fears  that  there  ia 
a  disposition  (running  through  various  acts  of  the  present  Administration) 
which  inclines  more  to  that  side  of  these  questions  which  is  not  the  repub- 
lican ade.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  into  which  I  will  not  enter.  It  is 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  the  Senate.  I  can  only  say 
that,  for  one,  1  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  intention  or  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  lie  means  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  country  honestly,  fairly,  and  firmly,  as  I  hope  he 
will  do,  aa  I  trust  he  will  do,  as  I  believe  he  wiU  do.  As  to  the  rest,  sir, 
I  know  nothing  to  lead  mc  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  republican 


"  Wabhisgtos.  Mai/  Sfl,  ISJO,  SnnilHy,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sib  ;  "We  are  all  quite  delighted  to  hear  such  good  news 
from  Mary.    How  I  should  like  to  be  in  Fourteenth  Street,  to  join  in  her 

"  I  suppose  she  must  have  come  along  with  General  Lopez  I '    Did  I  not 
lay  down  the  law  in  that  matter  in  pretty  good  time  ? 

"  You  do  not  read  every  thing ;  but  you  may  read  this  speech  some 
leisure  hour. 

"  There  is  some  historical  matter  in  it.    Wc  are  all  well,  and  so  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  Mary  Scott  is  with  us  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dakiei,  Wbbstbe." 

'  He  had  been  repulsed  from  Cuba  and  had  letumeil  to  the  TJaited  Slates, 
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"WTien  the  diseussion  came  on  in  regard  to  the  "compro- 
mise measures,"  aad  before  Mr.  "Webster  left  the  Senate,  ho 
had  occasion  three  times  to  press  steadily  the  principles  of 
settlement  which  he  had  advised  for  the  disposal  of  these  com- 
plicated and  irritating  subjects.  The  first  time  was  on  tlie  13th 
of  June,  when  a  motion  was  pending  made  by  Mr.  Turney,  of 
Tennessee,  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  settling  the 
boundaries  of  Texas.  This  would  haye  been  a  very  dangerous 
omission,  and  Mr.  Webster  successfully  opposed  it,  in  a  short 
speech  that  is  contained  in  the  iifth  volume  of  his  "Works. 

On  the  ITth  of  Juno,  an  amendment  wa&  pending,  moved 
by  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
the  States  formed  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  should  have 
the  righUof  making  their  own  constitutions,  and  of  presenting 
them  to  Congress,  with  or  without  a  prohibition  against  slavery, 
as  the  people  forming  those  States  might  see  fit.  This  was  but 
a  superfluous  assertion  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr,  Webster 
and  the  committee  had  advised  Congress  to  act.  But,  as  it  had 
been  presented  in  this  form,  it  was  plain  that,  if  Mr,  Webster 
should  vote  against  it,  he  would  be  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  willing  to  see  accomplished  in  another  way  what  he  had 
declared  he  did  not  desire  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  He,  therefore,  took  this  occa- 
sion to  repeat  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  to  say  that,  in  rejecting  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  " 
from  the  Territorial  bills,  he  had  acted  upon  a  full  and  deep 
conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  exclude  slavery  from 
those  Territories  by  Act  of  Congress,  because  there  were  suf- 
ficient natural  causes  which  would  by  their  own  operation 
eselnde  it  forever.  This  opinion  he  said  had  been  strengthened 
by  every  thing  he  had  since  heard.  Having  declared  that  he 
should  vote  for  Mr,  Soul^'s  amendment,  he  said : 

"  I  repeat  again,  I  do  it  upon  the  csact  grounds  upon  which  I  declared, 
upon  the  7th  day  of  Mareh,  that  I  should  resist  the  '  Wilmot  Proyiso,' 

"  Sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  other  Senators  as  it  strikes  me,  but  if 
there  be  any  qualification  to  (hat  general  remark  which  I  made,  or  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  every  foot  of  territory 
of  the  United  States  has  a  fixed  character  for  slavery  or  no  akverj;  if 
there  be  any  q^ualiiication  to  that  remark,  it  has  arisen  here,  from  what 
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seems  to  be  an  in  disposition  to  define  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico;  that 
ia  all  the  danger  there  ia.  All  that  is  part  of  Texas  was,  by  the  resolutiona 
of  1845,  thrown  under  the  general  condition  of  the  Texan  Territory ;  and 
let  me  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if,  for  want  of  defining  the  boundaries 
of  New  Mexico,  by  any  proceeding  or  process  hereafter,  or  by  any  event 
hereafter,  any  portion  which  they  or  I  do  not  believe  to  be  Texas  should 
bo  considered  to  become  Texaa,  then,  so  fhr,  that  qualification  of  my  re- 
mark ia  applicable.  And,  therefore,  I  do  feel,  as  I  had  occasion  to  say 
two  or  three  days  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  'pssa  this  bill, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite  boundary  fixed  now,  and  fised  for- 
ever, between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  the  limits  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  limits  of  Tesaa.  Here  the  question  lies.  If  gentle- 
men wish  to  act  efficiently  for  their  own  purposes,  here  it  is,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  act.  And  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  done  at  once,  is  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico. 

"Mr.  President,  when  I  see  gentlemen  from,  my  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt  from  motives  of  the  highest  character  and  for  moat  conscien- 
tious purposes,  not  concurring  in  any  of  these  great  questions  with  myself, 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  taking  on  myself  an  uncommon  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. The  fact,  that  gentlemen  with  whora  I  have  been  accuafcomed  to 
act  in  the  Senate  took  a  difierent  view  of  their  own  duties  in  the  same 
ease,  naturally  led  me  to  reconsider  my  own  course,  to  reexamine  my  own 
opinions,  to  rejudge  my  own  judgment.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  gone 
through  this  process,  without  prejudice,  as  I  hope,  and  certainly  I  have 
done  so  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  regret  at  being  called  upon  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  take  a  step  which  may  dissatisfy  some  to  whom  I  should  always 
be  desirous  of  rendering  my  public  course,  and  every  event  and  action  of 
my  public  life,  acceptable,  yet  I  cannot  part  from  my  own  settled  opinions. 
I  leave  consequences  to  themselves.  It  is  a  great  emergency,  a  great  exi- 
gency, that  this  country  is  placed  in,  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  consistency.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  has  any  thing  been  advanced  to  show  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  said  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  any  speech,  or  sentiment,  or  letter,  or  declaration,  that  I  ever  delivered 
in  my  life ;  and  all  would  be  convinced  of  this  if  men  would  stop  to  eon- 
wder  and  look  at  real  differences  and  distinctions.  But  where  all  is  gen- 
eral denunciation,  where  all  is  clamor,  where  all  is  idle  and  empty  declama- 
tion, where  there  is  no  search  after  truth,  ao  honest  disposition  to  inquire 
whether  one  opinion  is  difierent  from  the  other,  why,  everybody,  in  that 
way  of  proceeding,  may  be  proclaimed  to  bo  inconsiatent. 

"  ITow,  sir,  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  things  of  this  sort  that 
appear  in  the  public  press,  I  know  it  would  be  useless.  Those  who  are 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would  not  publish  my  explanations  or  distinc- 
tions if  I  were  to  make  them.  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  here  has  any 
thing  to  say  on  this  subject,  though  I  throw  out  no  challenge,  yet  if  any 
gentleman  here  chooses  to  undertake  the  task,  and  many  there 
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are  who  think  it  an  easy  task,  to  show  in  wLat  respect  any  thing  that  I 
saiii  in  tho  debate  here  on.  tlie  7th  of  March,  or  any  thing  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  Newburyport,  is  inconsistent  ivith  any  recorded 
opinion  of  mino  since  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Tesaa  arose,  in 
1887, 1  will  certainly  answer  him  with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and 
shall  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  my  object  is  peace.  My  object  is  reconciliation.  My  purpose  is, 
not  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  South. 
My  object  is  not  to  continue  uaeleaa  and  irritating  controversies.  I  am 
against  agitators,  North  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and 
8outli,  and  against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and 
I  know  no  locality  but  America  ,■  that  is  my  country.  My  heart,  my  sen- 
timents, my  judgment,  demand  of  me  that  1  shall  pursue  such  a  course  as 
shall  promote  the  good,  and  the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
country.    This  I  shall  do,  God  willing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." ' 

While  the  friends  of  the  so-called  "  compromise  measures  " 
were  painfully  working  to  carry  them  throiigh  the  Senate, 
against  both  a  !N'orthem  and  a  Sonthem  resistance  springing 
from  very  discordant  motives,  President  Taylor  suddenly  died, 
on  the  9th  of  July.  What  effect  this  event  might  produce, 
upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
douhtful.  General  Taylor,  according  to  a  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  character  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  a  soldier's  foresight, 
but  not  the  foresight  of  a  statesman.  His  policy,  in  relation  to 
California  and  the  Territories,  announced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  session,  was  embraced  byjhat  class  of  pubhc  men  who 
were  most  in  his  confidence,  and  who  were  naturally  prone  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  because  it  was  the  Prraident's.  These  per- 
sona, out  of  regard  for  consistency,  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
the  pending  plan  of  settlement  after  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  aa  they  had  opposed  it  before.  iNor  was  it  certain,  at 
first,  what  course  would  be  taken  by  the  new  President,  or  in 
what   direction   the   influence   of  tlie  Executive  Department, 

'  After  the  opportunity  thus  given,  great  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a, 
no  one  came  forward  in  the  Senate,  deoisiTS  issue,  surcendered  that  great 
while  Mr.  Webster  remained  there,  to  cause  then  in  his  place,  and  derided  the 
coll  in  quesUon  the  propriety  or  con-  proviso  of  freedom,  the  pduciple  of  the 
sistency  ofhia  present  course;  but,  in  ordinance  of  1787." 
1868,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  hare  seen,  in 
in  the  Semite,  as  "a  great  statestoan,  IS 50,  followed  Mr.  Webster  in  the  de- 
notr  dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  his  bate,  after  the  speech  of  Maich  7th,  but 
life  led  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  free-  ho  did  not  use  such  language  to  Mr. 
dom— of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  of  Webster  living,  as  he  used  of  Mr.  Web- 
freedom  in  the  States,  and  who,  on  tlio  stor  when  dead. 
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which  is  always  great  in  a  critical  state  of  affairs,  would  be 
exerted,  Mr.  Fillmore,  us  Vice-President,  was  not,  however, 
personally  identified  with  the  peenliar  policy  of  President 
Taylor ;  and  his  known  moderation  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
political  relations  in  which  lie  stood  among  the  public  men  of 
his  own  great  State,  where  there  was  a  decided  antagonism 
between  himself  and  certain  of  the  leading  "Whiga  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  proposed  "  compromise  measures,"  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  his  administration  would  be  one  standing  in  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  these  measures  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Fillmore  was,  moreover,  a  civilian  and  a  states- 
man of  large  civil  experience ;  one  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook  the  consequences  of 'a  military  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  nor  one 
who  would  fail  to  see  how  the  critical  questions  in  relation  to 
slavery  might  be  adjusted  by  appropriate  legislation.  These 
expectations  became  at  once  confirmed,  so  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  President  Fillmore,  atter  taking  the  oaths  of  ofttce,  had 
offered  the  Dei)artnient  of  State  to  Mr.  Webster.  But,  in  the 
interval  between  tlie  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  offer  by  President  Fillmore,  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  danger  that  the  extreme  Southern  Senatoi^ 
would  join  the  extreme  Northern  members  in  admitting  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  laying  the  Territorial  bills  on  the  table,  to  go  over 
until  the  next  session.  But  many  senator  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  disposed  to  give  time  for  the  character  of  the  new 
administration  to  be  developed ;  and,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr,  Webster  had  been  asked  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  a  hope  of  the  final  sneeess  of  all  the  pending  measure 
was  revived.  This  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  between 
the  16th  and  the  20th  of  July.  With  great  reluctance,  he  con- 
sented to  a  demand  which  lie  could  not  well  refuse,  "  I 
yielded,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st,  "  to  what  has  been  suggested 
on  so  many  sides,  and  gave  np  my  own  wishes  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  my  friends,  I  must  leave  myself  in  their  hands. 
There  is  work  enough  before  me,  and  anxious  duty  in  plenty : 
but,  if  I  can  preserve  my  health,  I  will  toil  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer here,  though  I  confess  it  does  seem  hard  that,  at  my  age,  I 
cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  of  my  own  home.  I  was  persuaded 
68 
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to  tliink  it  was  inj  duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  it  made  mj  heart  ache  to  think  of  it."  ' 
To  another  friend  he  writes  on  the  same  day : 

"My brain  lias  been  in  such  a  whirl  for  a  week  that  I  have  hardly  been 
composed  enough  to  write  to  anybody.  I  am  well,  and  that  is  about  all  I  can 
say  of  myself,  eicept  that  I  Bometimea  feel  that  I  havo  done  a  very  foolish 
thing.  A  hot  and  anxious  summer  ia  before  me ;  I  dread  il«  heat  and  its 
fetigue,  and  I  shrink  from  its  responsible  duties.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  to 
give  up  home  and  rest  for  such  a  prospect  of  things  is  bad  enough.  But 
I  must  try  to  go  through  it." ' 

Before  he  left  the  Senate,  he  made  one  more  effort  to  im- 
press upon  its  members  and  upon  the  country  the  necessity  for 
a  final  disposition  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures." 

In  this  speecli,  which  was  delivered  on  the  ITfch  of  July, 
after  a  frank  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  character  of  Greneral 
Taylor,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

"  The  longer  wo  stay  in  the  midst  of  this  agitating  subject,  the  longer 
the  final  disposition  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  that 
anxiety  which  possesses  my  breast.  I  wish,  sir,  so  far  aa  I  can,  to  harmo- 
nize opinions,  I  wish  to  facilitate  some  measure  of  conciliation.  I  wish 
to  consummate  some  proposition  or  other  that  shall  bring  opposing  senti- 
ments together,  and  giye  the  country  repose.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day 
to  compare  or  contrast  measures  or  plans  which  have  been  proposed.  A 
measure  was  suggested  by  the  President '  in  his  message  of  1843.  The 
same  measure,  substantially,  was  again  recommended  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent *  in  his  message  of  1849.  Then  there  is  before  us  thb  proposition  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  I  do  not  regard  these  as  opposite,  conflict- 
ing, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  antagonistica!  propositions  at  all. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  all  ^ree.  Beyond  what  waa  proposed,  either 
by  Mr.  Polk  or  by  the  late  President,  this  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  now  before  us,  go  another  step.  Their  suggestions  were,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  the  late  President,  to  admit  California,  and  for  the  present  to 
stop  there.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  admit  California,  but 
also  to  make  a  proper  provision,  if  the  Senate  deem  the  provision  proper, 
for  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  I  confess,  sir,  my  judgment 
irnm  the  first  has  been  that  it  was  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
make  some  provision  for  these  Territories ;  but  I  have  been  indifferent 
whether  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  should  be  done  in  one  bill  or  in 
separate  bills,  escept  that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  and  has  been 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Harvey,  July  21st.    Correspondence,  ii.,  3t8, 

s  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatcbford,  July  2l3t. 

=  Mr.  I'olk.  *  General  T;ijlor. 
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my  opinion  from  tlie  beginning  that  it  wnulil  have  been  Letter  to  have 
proceeded  measure  bj  measure.  That  was  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  course. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Circnnistances  called  me 
to  my  home  during  its  deliberations ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  seemed  to  he,  and  I  thought  the  better  opinion,  in 
favor  of  beginning  with  California,  and  then  taMng  up  the  other  meas- 
ures in  their  order.  Upon  further  consideration,  the  committee,  very 
fairly,  I  doubt  not,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, thougM  fit  to  unite  the  three  things  which  are  in  this  bill.  Well, 
sir,  whether  singly  or  together,  each  and  every  one  of  these  objects  meets 
my  approbation ;  and  they  arc  all,  in  my  judgment,  desirable. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  object  to  admit  California. 
I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  from  others,  that 
California  is  before  us  with  some  degree  of  irregularity  stamped  upon  her 
proceedings.  She  has  not  been  throngh  the  previous  process  of  terri- 
torial esistence.  She  has  formed  her  constitution  iTithout  our  consent. 
But  I  consider,  sir,  that  California,  from  the  estraordmary  circumstances 
which  have  attended  her  )iirth  and  progress  to  the  present  moment,  en- 
titles herself,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  an  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules.  Who  espected  to  see  such  a  great  community  spring  up  m 
such  an  incredibly  short  rime  !  Who  expected  to  see  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people  engaged  in  such  an  employment,  with  so 
much  activity,  and  enterprise,  and  commerce,  drawing  to  themselves  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  whole  world  in  the  period  of  a  few  months  ? 
Well,  sir,  she  comes  to  us  with  a  constitution  iramed  upon  Eepublican 
models,  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  still  regarding  her  application  as  premature 
and  irregular,  I  am  for  admitting  her,  as  there  has  been  nothing  done 
which  her  admission  on  our  part  will  not  cure.  She  will  be  lawfully  in 
the  Union  if  we  admit  her,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  that 
point. 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Territories,  I  have  been  and  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  separate,  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
without  having  made  a  suitable  provision  for  their  government.  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  allow  things  to  stand  as  they  are.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  admitting  California,  and  stopping 
there.  Well,  it  is  not  imposrfble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a 
course  of  policy  should  be  adopted,  if  it  would  meet  the  proper  concurrence. 
But,  then,  I  have  always  supposed,  sir,  that,  if  we  were  now  acting  upon 
California  as  a  separate  measure,  and  should,  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
measure,  admit  her  into  the  Union,  the  inquiry  would  immediately  arise, 
Wliat  is  nest  to  be  done  3  I  have  never  supposed  that  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Territories  woald  thereby  be  put  to  rest,  oven  for  the  present. 
I  have  supposed,  on  the  contrarj',  that  the  very  nest  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a  government  for  the  Territories,  and 
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prosecute  that  sulgect  uctil  it  should  bo  in  some  inannyr  terminated  by 
CoDgress,  to  the  esclusion  of  all  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation,  I  am 
Bot  authorized  to  state,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  honorable  member  from 
Illinois,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  committee,  sits  near  me,  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  can  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  the  opinion  that, 
if  we  should  this  day  admit  California  alone,  he  would  to-morrow  feel  it 
his  duty  to  bring  in  a  bOI  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  or  to 
make  some  disposition  of  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  (in  a  low  voice) ;  "Does  the  Senator  wish  an  answer?" 

Mr.  Websteh  :  "  I  should  like  to  know  the  honorable  member's 
purpose." 

Mb.  Douglas:  "Mr.  President,  if  California  should  be  admitted  by 
herself  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  move  to  take  up  tlie  subject  of  the  Territories  at 
once,  and  put  them  through,  and  also  the  Texas  boundary  question,  and 
to  settle  them  by  detail,  if  they  are  not  settled  in  the  aggregate,  together. 
I  can  say  such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mk,  Webstek  ;  "  Then,  sir,  it  is  as  I  supposed.  We  should  not  get  rid 
of  the  subject,  even  for  the  present,  by  admitting  California  alone.  Now, 
air,  it  is  not  wise  to  conceal  our  condition  from  ourselves.  Suppose  we 
admit  California  alone.  My  honorable  friend,  from  Illinois,  brings  in,  then, 
a  bill  for  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  two  Houses  respectively,  and 
endeavor  to  foresee  what  would  be  tlie  probable  fate  of  such  a  bill. 

"If  it  be  a  bill  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  we  know  it  could 
not  pass  this  House.  If  it  be  a  bill  without  such  a  prohibition,  we  know 
what  difScultyit  11  n  nt  1  wl  e.  So  that  we  very  little  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  th  mbarrassi  e  it  umstancea  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  taking     i  C  1  f  m  d       tm     upon  it  alone.     I  am,  there- 

fore, sir,  decidedly       f  f  i  samg  thi    bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 

upon  your  table. 

"But,  sir,  if  it  b     h    pi  f  tl     'l  nate  to  approve  the  motion 

which  is  shortly  to  b  m  1  f  1  ying  tl  whole  measure  upon  the  table, 
and  thereby  dispo  g  f  th  b  11  I  an  nlj  say,  for  one,  that,  if  this 
measure  be  defeat  d  b  th  t  p  dmg  ^ny  other,  I  hold  myself  not 
only  inclined,  but  bo  d  t  ns  d  an  ther  measures  which  may  be 
suggested.    The  caa    is  p  es^  I  tl       ircumstonees  of  the  country 

are  urgent.    When  h       w  b  f       h  d  any  foreign  question,  any  ex- 

terior question,  iflmy  y  tlth  occupied  the  consideration  of 
Congress  for  seve  th        d      t  be  n  brought  to  no  result !    Wlien 

have  we  had  a  sul  j    t  bef  th  t  h      i  aralyzed  all  the  operations  of 

the  Government,  th  t  1  displac  d  fh  crular  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congre         d  J       1  it  t  th     nd  of  seven  months  of  a  ses- 

sion, without  the      1    ir  1    I P    1      tion  bills  ?    What  is  now  pro- 
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posed  ia,  to  make  a  Territorial  gOTemment  for  New  Mesico  and  Utah 
■without  restriction,  1  feci  authorized  to  assume,  from  the  circumstnncea 
hefore  us,  that  it  is  in.  the  power  of  gentlemen  of  the  South  to  decide 
whether  this  Territorial  goyemment  ■without  restriction,  as  prorided  in 
the  l)ill,  shall  be  established  or  not.  I  have  voted  against  restriction  for  the 
reasons  which  I  ha'ce  already  given  to  the  Senate,  and  may  repeat ;  but  it 
now  liea  with  Soutliem  gentlemen  to  say  whether  this  bill,  thus  providing 
for  Territorial  govemmeuts without  restriction,  shall  pass  or  not;  and  they 
■will  decide  that  question,  doubtless,  by  reference  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  it  should  not  pass. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  this  measure  does  not  pass,  I 
am  ready  to  support  other  proper  measures  that  cau  and  will  pass.  I  shall 
never  consent  to  end  this  session  of  Congress  until  some  provision  is  made 
for  New  Mexico.  Utai  is  less  important.  Let  her  repose  herself  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  another  year,  if  necessary.  But  as  to  New  Mex- 
ico, situated  as  she  is,  with  a  controversy  on  her  hand^  ■with  her  more 
powerful  neighbor,  Texas,  I  shall  never  consent  to  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  without  a  provision  made  for  avoiding  a  collision,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  point  iu  controveray,  between  that  Territory  and  that 
State.  I  have  the  strongest  objection  to  the  premature  creation  of  States. 
I  statfid  that  objection  at  length  in  the  Senate  some  two  years  ago.  The 
bringing  in  of  small  States  with  a  representation  in  the  Senate  equal  to 
the  representation  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  and  ivith  a  very  small 
number  of  people,  deranges  and  disturbs  the  proper  balance  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  converts  the  Senate  into  a 
kind  of  oligarchy.  There  may  be  sis,  or  eight,  or  ten  small  States  in 
the  Southwest,  having  as  many  Senators  in  Congress  as  they  have  Repre- 
sentatives. This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  incongruity  which  such 
a  case  produces  in  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  Senate  and  the 

"  It  disfigures  the  symmetry  of  the  Government ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  make  the  slightest  possible  difference,  in  my  estimation,  whether 
they  are  to  be  free  States  or  slave  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  convert  a. 
Territory  that  is  immature,  and  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union  on.  account 
of  want  of  population,  into  a  State,  merely  because  it  will  be  a  free  State. 
That  does  not  weigh  with  me  a  hair.  But  my  objection  has  been  and  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  or  attempted  to  state,  that  the  admission  of  States  with 
so  small  an  amount  of  population  deranges  the  system.  It  makes  the 
Senate  what  it  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, air,  as  I  favor  the  admission  of  California,  although  she  presents  her- 
self before  us  with  some  irregularities  in  her  course  of  proceeding,  so  there 
are  greater  evils,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  now,  at  once,  or  than  the  provision  that  she  shall  be  admitted  in  a 
certain  time  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  that  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would  be 
to  leave  New  Mexico  without  a  government,  without  protection,  on  the 
very  eve  of  probable  hostilities  with  Texas,  so  far  a-s  I  can  discern;  for,  to 
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my  mind,  there  is  tlio  liigliest  degree  of  probability  that  thtic  wiU  arise 
collisions,  contests,  and,  for  aught  I  tnow,  bloodshed,  if  the  bonndariea  of 
Now  Mexico  are  not  setHed  by  Congress. 

"  Sir,  I  know  no  question  so  important,  comiected  with  all  these  mat- 
ters, as  this  settlemen^  of  the  Texan  boundary.  That  immediately  and 
intimately,  in  my  judgment,  touches  the  question  of  the  duration  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  country;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  gentlemen,  looking 
on  that  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  can  satisfy  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
retiring  from  their  scats  here,  and  leaving  it  where  it  is.  I  should  he  dere- 
lict to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  persist  to  the  last  in  bringing  it  to  a  decision 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  If  a  motion  be  made,  aa  it  has  been  an- 
nounced is  intended,  to  lay  this  bill  upon  the  table,  and  that  motion  pre- 
vails, this  measure  is  at  an  end.  Then  there  must  be  a  resort  to  some 
other  measures;  and  I  am  dbposed  to  say  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  bill,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  shall  provide  f  th  thm 
namely,  the  admission-  of  California  with  its   present  tit  t  d 

boundaries,  the  settlement  of  the  Tesan  boundary,  and  th       Imi  f 

New  Mexico  as  a  State.  Such  a  measure  will  produc  t  rrmn  t  n  f 
the  controversies  which  now  agitate  us,  and  relieve  tl  t  y  fr  m 

distraction, 

"  Sir,  this  measure  is  opposed  by  the  North,  or  some  of  the  North,  and 
by  the  South,  or  some  of  the  South  ,■  and  it  has  the  remarkable  misfortune 
to  encounter  resistance  by  persons  the  most  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  every  matter  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  There 
are  those  (I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  members  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  making  any  allusion  whatever,  in  what  I  may 
say,  to  members  of  this  House  or  of  the  other),  there  are  those  in  the  coun- 
try who  say,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  South  by  this  bill  gives  up 
every  thing  to  the  North,  and  that  they  will  flght  it  to  the  last ;  and  there 
are  those  on  the  part  of  the  North  who  say  that  this  bill  gives  up  every 
thing  to  the  South,  and  that  they  will  flght  it  to  the  last.  And  really,  sir, 
strai^  as  it  may  seem,  this  disposition  to  make  battle  upon  the  bUl,  by 
those  who  never  agreed  in  any  thing  before  under  the  light  of  heaven,  has 
created  a  sort  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling  between  them.  One  says, 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  good  fellow ;  yon  mean  to  go  against  this  bill  to 
the  death,  because  it  ^ves  up  the  rights  of  the  South;  I  mean  to  go 
against  the  bill  to  the  death,  because  it  gives  up  the  rights  of  the  North ; 
let  us  shake  hands  and  cry  out,  '  Down  with  the  hill ! '  and  then  nuiteilly 
raise  the  shout^ 

Is  worlh  a  whole  otemity  iu  bonilise ! ' 

Such  is  the  consistency  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ascribe  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  motives  to  any  of 
the  gentlemen,  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber,  or  of  the  other  House,  who 
take  a  view  of  this  subject  which  differs  fL-om  my  own.  I  cannot  but 
regret,  certainly,  that  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me,  and  especially  my 
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honorable  colleague,'  and  my  friends  firom  llassachusctts  in  the  other 
House,  are  obliged,  by  tlieir  sense  o£  duty,  to  oppose  a  measure  which  I 
leel  bound  by  my  conscience  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  They 
are  just  as  high-minded,  as  patriotic,  as  pure,  and  every  way  as  well-inten- 
tioned as  I  am;  and,  sir,  if  it  were  put  to  vote,  and  the  question  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority,  .1  must  confess  my  frienda  from  Massuchuaetts 
would  outvote  me.  But  still  my  own  opinions  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
changed.  I  feel  that  every  interest  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  representa- 
tives I  am,  as  well  a3  every  great  interest  of  the  whole  country,  required 
that  this  measure,  or  some  measure  as  healing,  composing,  and  conciliatory 
as  this,  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment.  That  is 
my  olgect,  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  it.  Let  us  examine  this.  If  I  may 
analyze  the  matter  a  little,  both  in  regard  to  the  Koith  and  the  South, 
Massachusetts,  being  a  Northeru  State,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  Northern  interests.  What  docs  she  gain  by  this  bill  ?  What  does 
she  lose  by  it  ?  If  this  bill  passes,  Massachusetts  anri,  the  North  gain  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  with  her  present  constitution,  a 
very  highly  desirable  object,  as  I  believe,  to  all  the  North.  She  gains, 
also,  the  quieting  of  the  New  Mexican  question  and.  the  Texas  boundaiy, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  these  questions,  because  it  is  the  one  most  immediately  menacing  evil 
consequences,  if  such  consequences  he  not  airested  by  this  or  some  similar 
measure.  She  gains  the  quiet  of  New  Mexico,  and  she  gains  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Texas  boundary,  objects  all  desirable  and  most  important. 
More  than  that,  sir,  she  gains,  and  the  whole  JTorth  gains,  and  the  waole 
country  gains,  the  final  adjustment  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
slavery  questions.  When  I  speak  of  this  bill  in  that  connection,  I  mean 
also  to  connect  it  with  the  other  subjects  recommended  by  the  committee ; 
and  I  say  that,  if  the  whole  report  of  that  committee  could  be  carried  out, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  al!  possible  benefits  will  be  secured;  that  is,  the 
settlement,  to  an  extent  of  far  more  than  a  majority  of  them  all,  of  the 
qufstions  connected  with  slavery  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  coun- 
ti7.  And  then,  sir,  Massaehusetts,  and  the  North,  and  the  whole  country, 
gain  the  restoration  of  this  Government  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its 
functions.  The  North  and  the  tiouth  will  see  Congress  replaced  in  its 
position  of  an  active,  beneficial,  parental  legislature  for  the  whole  Union. 
Consider,  sir,  what  has  happened!  While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  restoration  of  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions 
should  be  accomplished,  here  we  are,  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  hardly  able  to  keep  the  Government  aJive,  All 
is  paralysis.  We  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand.  Eviry  thing  is  suspended 
upon  this  one  topic,  this  one  idea,  as  if  there  were  no  objects  in  goveni- 
ment,  no  uses  in  government,  no  duties  of  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment, but  to  settle  one  question.  Well,  Mr,  the  next  inquiry  is.  What  do 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  antislavery  States,  lose  by  this  adjust- 

"  Mr.  Cavis. 
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ment  1  I  put  the  question  to  every  geittlemaJi  here,  and  to  every  man  in 
the  country.  They  lose  the  application  of  what  is  called  the  '  "ffilmot  Pro- 
viso '  to  these  Territories,  anii  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I 
suppose  the  whole  North  are  not  wHling  to  do,  or  willing  to  have  done. 
They  wish  to  get  California  into  the  Union  and  qniet  New  Mexico ;  they 
wish  to  terminate  the  dispute  about  the  Texan  boundary,  cost  what  it 
reasonably  may.  They  make  no  sacrifice  in  all  these.  What  they  sacrifice 
is  this:  theapplicationofthe'Wilmot  Proviso 'to  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  that  is  all.  Now,  what  is  the  importance  of  that 
loss,  or  that  sacrifice,  in  any  reasonable  man's  estimate !  Its  importance, 
sir,  depends  npon  its  necessity.  If,  in  any  reasonable  man's  judgment,  the 
necessity  of  the  application  of  that  proviso  to  New  Hesico  is  apparent, 
why,  then  it  is  important  to  those  who  hold  that  the  farther  extension  is 
to  be  resisted,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  But  if  it  be  not  necessary,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  call  for  it,  why,  then  there  is  no  sacrifice  made  in  refus- 
ing or  declining  to  apply  the  '  Wilmot  Proviso.' 

"  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ia  no  matter  of 
principle ;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  it  cannot  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  principle.  The  principle  of  the  North,  I  take  to  be,  that  there  shall 
be  no  further  extension  of  slave  territory.  Let  that  be  admitted ;  what 
then  ?  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  every  case,  you  must  apply 
the  Wilmot  Proviso.  If  there  are  other  circumstances  that  are  imperative 
and  conclusive,  and  such  as  influence  and  control  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men,  rendering  it  unnecessary,  for  the  establishment  of  that  principle, 
to  apply  a  measure  which  is  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and  re- 
garded by  them  as  derogatory  to  their  equality  as  menibcrs  of  the  Union, 
then  I  say  it  is  neither  right,  nor  patriotic,  nor  just,  to  apply  it. 

"  My  honorable  colleague  admitted  the  other  day  with  great  propriety 
and  frankness  that,  if  it  were  certain,  or  if  it  could  be  made  certain,  that 
natural  causes  necessarily  esclnded  slavery  from  New  Mexico,  then  the 
restriction  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  Now,  by  certainty,  I  sup- 
pose my  colleague  meant  not  mathematical  certainty ;  I  suppose  he  meant 
that  high  probability,  that  moral  certainty,  which  governs  men  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life.  Our  duties  to  society,  our  pursuits  in  life,  are  all  meas- 
ured by  that  high  probability  which  is  something  short  of  mathemaUcal 
certainty,  but  which  we  are  bound  to  act  upon  in  every  daily  transaction, 
either  in  a  public  or  a  private  capacity.  The  question,  therefore  (I  address 
myself  to  gentlemen  of  the  North),  is  this;  Is  the  probability  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  New  Mexico  by  natural  causes  so  high,  and  strong, 
and  conclusive,  as  that  we  should  act  upon  it  as  we  act  on  the  same  de- 
gree of  probability  applied  to  other  questions  in  civU,  moral,  and  social 
relations  S  I  shall  not  recur  to  what  I  have  myself  said,  heretofore,  on  this 
subject ;  for  I  suppose  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,'  and  my  friend  itom 
Connecticut,"  who  discussed  this  matter  latterly,  have  left  it  proved,  and 
aa  much  demonstrated  as  any  problem  of  a  moral  and  political  character 
'  Mr.  Cooper.  '  ih:  Truciiian  Smith, 
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can  be  demonstrated,  that  New  Mexico  is  not  a  coimtry  in  which  slaTery 
exists,  or  into  which  it  ever  can  be  introduced.  If  that  were  not  bo  upon 
previous  evidence,  and  if  now  any  tiling  further  need  be  added,  we  have 
before  us  to-day  an  authentic  espreasion  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  themselves,  who,  it  is  agreed  on  ail  hands,  have  the  nltimat* 
right  of  decision  on  a  aulgect  that  concerns  themselves  alone,  and  that 
expression  is  against  slavery. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  is  yielded  by  the  North  hut  a  mere  abstraction, 
a  naked  possibility,  upon  which  no  man  would  act  1  No  man  woidd 
venture  a  farthing  to-day  for  a  great  inheritance  to  be  bestowed  on  him 
when  slavery  should  be  eBtablished  in  New  Mexico.  Now  that  there  is  an 
authentic  declaration  upon  the  subject  by  the  people  themselves,  what  is 
there  that  should  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  settling  this  matter  ?  Why  should 
we  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  "Wilmot  Proviso  as  an  ab- 
stract notion  3  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  this 
case,  it  is  all  an  abstraction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  injunction 
against  slavery,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  a  mere  abstraction;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  its  uses;  but  I  say  the  application  of  that  rule  to  this 
case  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  nothing  else  It  does  not  affect  the  state 
of  things  in  the  slightest  degree,  present  or  fiiture  Everv  thing  is  to  he 
now,  and  remain  hereafter,  with  or  without  thit  re  tnction,  just  as  it 
would  the  other  way.  It  is,  therefore,  in  un  jud,^ent  clearly  an  ab- 
straction. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,  that  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  who  has 
studied  this  case  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  but  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  has  demon- 
strated, beyond  the  power  of  any  conscientious  mail's  denial,  that  there 
can  be  no  slavery  in  the  Territory  about  wMch  we  are  speaking — that  the 
South  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  possible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it, 
and  that  the  North  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that  which  they  desire 
to  prohilMt  will  ever  need  any  prohibition  there — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  my 
very  able  friend,  having  demonstrated  the  case,  did  not  carry  out  his  own 
demonstration. 

"  The  exprcsMon  of  his  purpose  to  vote  against  this  bill  followed  one 
of  the  clearest  and  strongest  demonstrations  in  its  favor  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  any  man.  What  is  the  reason  of  his  opposition!  Why, 
the  gentleman  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
oppose  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deport 
from  those  instructions.'  .  .  . 

"  Bir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  public  consideration  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Bepresentatives,  and  the  most 
humble  of  them  all  I  am  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  settling  this 
question  at  once  upon  fiir  and  reasonable  terms;  the  necessity  of  jud^g 

'  Here  Mr.  'Welst^p  entered  iito 
an  elaborate  refutat  on  of  the  dOLtnne 
that  a   Senatoi'   is   m    ill  ca'^es    bound 
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subjects  according  to  their  leal  merit  and  importance,  and  acting  a«:ord- 
inglj ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  carried  away  by  fancies  of  '  gorgons, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,'  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  that  is  substan- 
tially Taluabie,  important,  and  essential  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
eminent.  MaBsachusetts,  one  of  the  smallest  Slates  of  the  Union,  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  eight  thousand  square  miles  of  barren,  rocky, 
and  sterile  territory,  possesses  within  its  limits,  at  this  moment,  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  "With  the  same  ratio  of  population,  New  York  would 
contain  nearly  six  millions,  and  Virginia  more  than  seven  millions.  What 
are  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  such  a  population  on  so  small  a  terri- 
tory ?  A  very  small  portion  of  them  live  by  the  tillage  of  the  land.  They 
are  engaged  in  those  pursnits  which  fell  under  the  control,  protection, 
and  regulation  of  the  laws  of  this  Government.  These  pursuits  are  com- 
merce, navigation,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  every  one  of  which  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Congress  every  day. 

"  On  none  of  these  subjects  does  Congress  ever  pass  a  Jaw  that  does 
not  materially  affect  the  happiness,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  yes,  and  of  Rhode  Island  too  [looking  at  the  Rhode-Island 
Senators]. 

"  la  it  not,  then,  of  great  importance  to  all  these  interests  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  carried  on  regularly !  that  it  should  have  the  power  of 
action,  of  motion,  and  legislation  !  Is  it  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  it 
Bhould  T)e  all  paralyzed,  hung  np,  dependent  upon  one  idea,  as  if  there 
was  no  object  in  government,  no  use  in  government,  no  desirable  protec- 
tion from  government,  and  no  desirable  legislation  by  government,  except 
what  relates  to  the  single  topic  of  slavery  3 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  these  great  interests  would  be  readily  sur- 
rendered by  the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  laboring  commtmity  of 
the  Northern  States,  to  abstractions,  to  naked  possibilities,  t«  idle  fears 
that  evils  may  ensue  if  a  particular  abstract  measure  be  not  passed.  Men 
must  live ;  to  live  they  must  work.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done,  if  in  this 
way  all  the  buwness  of  society  is  stopped,  and  every  thing  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  no  man  can  even  conjecture  when  the  ordinary 
march  of  affairs  is  to  be  resumed  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  people  of  the 
North  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to  this  state  of  things.  They  desire  to  Bee  a 
measure  of  conciliation  pass,  and  to  have  harmony  restored ;  to  be  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  under  the  protection  and  action  of 
good  laws ;  and  that  their  interrupted  labors  may  be  profitably  resumed, 
that  their  daUy  employment  may  return,  that  their  daily  means  of  subsist- 
ence p.nd  education  for  themselves  and  families  may  be  provided.  There 
hc^  not  been,  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  this  country,  a  mo- 
ment in  v/hich  so  much  alarm  has  been  experienced,  so  much  sinking  of 
the  heart  felt,  at  the  state  of  public  affaurs,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  now.  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge  for  themselves,  who  may  better  know  public 
opinion  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  the  conviction  of  five-sixths  of 
the  wh'ile  North,  that  questions  such  as  have  occupied  us  hero  should 
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not  be  alloived  any  longer  to  embarrass  the  Govemmeat,  and  defeat  the 
j  list  hopes  of  those  who  support  it,  and  expect  to  liye  tinder  its  protection 

"  I  have  alluded  to  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ablest  argument  on  this  subject  that  I  have  heard ;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  his  intimated  vote,  as  illustrating  what  I  consider  the  evil 
of  instructing  men,  before  a  case  arises,  as  to  wliat  shall  be  their  conduct 
upon  that  case.  The  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  is  as  indepen- 
dent as  any  other  man,  and,  of  course,  will  not  understand  me  to  mean 
any  thing  personal  in  what  I  have  said.  I  take  his  case  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  instructions.  Why  should  a  man 
of  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  while*  acting  for  the  whole  country,  be 
controlled  in  Ms  judgment  by  instructions  given  by  others,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  circnmstances,  and  no  view  of  the  whole  case  f 

"  I  have  now,  Mr.  President,  said  what  I  think  the  North  may  gain, 
and  what  it  may  lose,  Now  let  us  inquire  how  it  is  with  the  South.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  South,  if  al!  these  measures  pass,  ivill  gain 
an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  mode  for  the  reclamation  of  fa^tive  slaves. 
As  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  say,  taking 
Maryland  as  an  example,  for  instance,  that  Maryland  will  gain  just  wliat 
Massachusetts  loses,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all ;  because  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that,  by  any  thing  that  we  can  do  here,  any  provision  could 
be  made  by  which  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  become 
susceptible  of  slave  labor,  and  so  useful  to  the  South.  Now,  let  me  say, 
Mr,  President,  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  that  I  wish  Southern  gen- 
tlemen should  consider  this  matter  calmly  and  deliberately.  There  are 
none  in  this  Chamber,  certainly,  who  desire  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
nor  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  all  the  world  out  of  doors  is  not 
as  wise  and  patriotic  as  gentlemen  within  these  walls.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  raise  the  loudest  clamor  against  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso and  other  restrictions  upon  slavery,  that  would  be  exceedingly  grati- 
fied, nevertheless,  to  have  that  restriction  imposed.  I  believe  there  are 
those  scattered  all  along  from  here  to  the  Gulf  of  Me.\ico  who  would  say, 
'Let  them  put  on  farther  restrictions,  let  them  push  the  South  a  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  shall  have  to  do.'  But,  again, 
the  Southern  States  gain  what  they  think  important  and  gratifying;  that 
is,  an  exemption  from  a  derogatory  inequality.  They  find  themselves 
placed  where  they  wish  to  be  placed,  and,  as  far  aa  tlie  Territories  are 
concerned,  relieved  from  what  they  consider  the  Wilmot  yoke.  This  ap- 
peases a  feeling  of  wounded  piide ;  and  thoy  gain,  too,  the  general  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  progress  of  the  Government  in  the 
beneficial  operations  of  which  they  have  a  full  flhari  One  of  the  evds 
attendant  upon  thia  qneotion  is  the  harsh  judgment  pawed  bj  one  por 
tion  of  the  Umon  upon  another  founded  njt  on  the  conduct  of  the 
North  or  South  generilly  but  on  the  conduct  of  particular  persons  or 
issooiafiong  in  each  part  ri-spfctivdv      Unjust  char^c^   iie  mide  by  one 
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against  the  other,  and  these  are  retaliated  by  Ihose  who  aie  the  objects  of 
them.  Accusations  made  by  indiridiials  in  the  North  are  attributed  by 
the  South  to  the  whole  North  indiscriminately.  Oa  tlie  other  hand,  extrav- 
agant individuals  at  the  South  utter  objectionable  sentiments,  and  these 
are  bruited  all  over  the  North  as  Southern  sentiments,  and  therefore  the 
South  is  denounced.  In  the  same  way,  sentiments  springing  from  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  which  no  man  of  character  aad  sense  approves,  are 
spread  in  the  South;  and  the  whole  North  are  there  charged  with  being 
abolitionists,  or  tinctured  with  ahnlitionism.  It  is  a  prqudice  of  which 
both  sides  must  rid  themselves  if  they  ever  mean  to  come  together  as 
brethren,  eiyosTng  one  renown,  one  destiny,  and  e^pectinj;  one  and  the 
same  destiny  hereafter.  If  we  mean  to  iive  together,  common  prudence 
should  teach  us  to  treat  each  other  with  respect, 

"  The  Nashrille  Address  has  been  alluded  to,  and  it  has  been  charged 
upon  the  whole  South  as  a  syllabus  of  Southern  sentiments.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this.  Tar  ho  it  from  me  to  impute  to  the  South, 
generally,  the  sentiments  of  the  Nashville  Convention.  That  address  ia  a 
studied  disunion  ai^ument.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  there 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  States :  first,  because  the  North  act  so  injuri- 
ously to  the  South  that  the  South  must  secede ;  and,  secondly,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  and  a  better  sense  of  duty  should  return  to  the  North,  still, 
such  is  the  diversity  of  interest,  that  they  cannot  he  kept  together." 

Mr.  BAJtnwBLL  (interposing)  :  "Will  the  honorable  Senator  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  address  which  contains  the  sentiment  which  he  declares 
implied  the  desire  for  disunion  in  any  event  whatever ;  for  that  I  imder- 
staad  is  the  charge  against  the  address  ? " 

Mn.  Webster  :  "  What  I  understand  about  this  address  is  this :  I  say 
the  rfrgument  of  the  address  is  that  the  States  cannot  be  kept  together ;  be- 
cause, first,  the  general  disposition  of  the  North  is  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  South,  stating  this  in  general  language  merely ;  and  then,  secondly,  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  the  North  should  get  into  a  better  temper  in  that 
respect,  still  no  permanent  peace  conld  he  expected,  and  no  union  long 
miuntained,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  interests  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union.  There  is,  according  to  the  address,  but  one  condi- 
tion on  which  people  can  live  together  under  the  same  Government ;  and 
that  is  when  interests  are  entirely  identical.  An  exact  identity  of  interests, 
according  to  its  notions,  is  the  only  security  for  good  government." 

Mr.  Barkwell  :  "  With  regard  to  the  first  part.,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor is  correct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
address  that,  unless  a  great  change  be  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  tjie  treatment  which  they  give  to  us  on  account  of 
our  institutions,  no  permanent  union  between  us  can  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  part,  I  contend  that  the  address  contains  no  such  sentiment. 
It  states  distinctly  that,  in  the  positions  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  Union  occupy  with  regard  to  each  other,  with  the  want  of  that 
identity  of  interest  between  them,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  South 
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Ihfit  il3  sectional  interests  should  be  indepeniieiit  ot  the  control  of  the 
North," 

Mk,  Webster  :  "  And  what  does  that  mean  but  snparation  ! " 

Mr.  Babnwbix  :  "  Not  at  all.  It  means,  what  I  have  always  alleged, 
tliat  the  North  has  no  right  to  interferewith  the  institution  of  slavery.  If 
that  interference  is  stopped,  we  do  not  contend  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  is  persisted  in,  then  the  opinion 
of  the  address  is,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  South- 
em  people  is,  that  the  Union  cannot  be  made  to  endure," 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  as  the  paper  is  not  before 
uH,  for  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  and  mjaelf  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  this  address.  If  I  understand  its  argument,  it  is 
as  I  expressed  it,  that,  even  if  the  North  were  better  behaved,  there  is  a 
want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which 
must  soon  break  up  the  Union.  As  far  as  regards  the  gentleman's  re- 
mark that  the  North  must  abstain  fiom  any  interference  with  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South,  why,  every  sensible  man  in  the  North  thinks 
just  so.  I  know  that  the  sensible  men  of  the  North  are  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  im  the  States,  was  intended  originally 
to  be,  has  ever  been,  and  now  justly  is,  entirely  out  of  the  scope  and  reach 
of  the  legislation  of  this  Government ;  and  this  everybody  understands. 

"But  I  was  saying  that  I  can  and  shall  impute  no  sentiment  of  dis- 
union to  the  South,  generally.  Why,  whom  do  I  sit  among?  With 
whom  have  I  been  associated  here  for  thirty  years  !  With  good  Union 
men  from  the  South.  And  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  late  years,  have  there 
not  been  men  from  the  South  who  have  resisted  every  thing  that  tlireat^ 
ened  danger  to  the  Union  ?  Have  there  not  been  men  here  that,  at  some 
risk  of  losing  favor  with  their  constituents,  have  resisted  the  Mexican  War, 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  arms,  nay,  men  who  played  for  the  last 
stake,  and,  after  the  conquest  was  made,  resisted  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were  brought  under  the  control  of  this 
Government !  Sir,  with  these  recollections,  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  with  these  acts,  which  attest  the 
entire  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  I  shall  indulge 
in  no  general  complaint  against  them ;  nor,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
power  of  my  rebuke,  wiU  I  tolerate  it^  They  have  the  same  interests,  they 
are  descended  from  the  same  Eevolntionary  blood,  and  believe  the  glory 
of  the  country  to  be  aa  much  theirs  as  ours;  and  I  verily  believe  they  de- 
MTe  to  secure  as  perpetual  an  attachment  to  the  North,  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  of  the  North  do  to  perpetuate  such  an  attachment  to  the 
South.  I  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  aside  from  the  influence  of  agitation,  are  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
Constitution;  and  God  grant  that  they  may  remain  so,  and  prevent  every 
thing  which  may  overturn  either  the  one  or  the  other !  .  .  . 

Mr.  Webster  then  iiroceeded  to  show  tlie  exaggerated  sense 
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of  the  actual  evil  of  the  reelamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  felt  by 
Massaehu setts  and  other  Kew-England  States.  The  speech 
was  closed  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grateful  reflec- 
tion  that,  however  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of  individuals, 
states  may  be  permanent.  The  great  corporations  that  embrace  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind,  protect  their  liberties,  and  secure  their  happiness, 
may  have  something  of  peqietuity,  and,  aa  I  might  say,  of  earthly  immor- 
tality. For  my  part,  air,  I  gratify  myself  by  contemplating  what  in  the 
future  will  be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State,  which  has  done  ma 
the  honor  to  keep  me  in  the  coimaels  of  her  country  for  so  many  years.  I 
see  nothing  about  her  in  prospect  less  than  that  which  encircles  her  now. 
I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall  have  gone  to  our 
last  home,  and  afterward,  when  mould  may  have  gathered  upon  our  mem- 
ories, as  it  will  have  done  upon  our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her 
part  in  the  great  contest  of  the  Eevolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood 
and  now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  capital,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  firm,  erect,  and  immov- 
able. I  believe,  sir,  that,  if  conunotion  shall  shake  the  country,  there  will 
be  one  rock  forever,  as  solid  aa  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to 
repose  upon.  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which  shall 
obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will  be  one  star  that 
will  but  bum  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of  that  night ;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I  trust  that  they  will  be  infinitely  remote),  an 
occasion  shall  occur  when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded 
and  to  be  performed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example;  and 
that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  she  was  the  first  to  oifer  the 
outjKniring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  so  she 
will  be  hereafter  ready,  when  the  emergency  arises,  to  repeat  and  renew 
that  offer,  with  a  thousand  times  as  many  strong  hands. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and  impor- 
tant question  before  us,  What  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  bring  this 
emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have  we 
been  seven  and  a  half  months  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  wc  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea  3  Are  we 
to  forget  all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and  con- 
tinue everlastingly  to  dispnte  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence f  I  think,  sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively 
to  settle  this  question.  I  think  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  whether 
this  great  popular  goverument  can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doubted  that  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  ns.  We  have  stood  through  many  trials. 
Can  we  not  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a 
sectional  controversy  t     Can  we  stand  that  1     There  is  no  inquiring  man 
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ia  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every  day,  when  ho 
reads  the  intelligence  of  the  motniiig.  Can  this  coimtry,  with  one  set  of 
interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  interests  at  the  North,  aud  these 
interests  supposed,  tut  falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance ;  can  this  people 
see  what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  this  Union  is  their 
main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  thai  their  interests  ia  every  part  are 
entirely  compatihle!  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  proa- 
perity,  their  respectability  among  the  nadons  of  the  earth,  and  their  hap- 
piness at  home,  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their 
Constitution!  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt 
to  warp  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling 
between  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one 
part  of  the  country  to  say,  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,  aud  ao  get  up  a 
feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent  le^slation,  and 
then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  wc  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  The 
whole  world  ia  looking  toward  us  with  extreme  anxiety.  For  myself,  I 
propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  piinciplea  and  the  purposes  which  I  have 
avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all  irho  stand  bj  it.  I  shall 
do  justice  to  the  wliole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  all 
I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all  I  do,  I  mean  to 
stand  npon.  the  Constitution.  I  need  no  other  platfonn.  I  shall  know 
but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and 
truth's.  I  was  bom  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  perfonn  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to 
do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are  per- 
sonal consequences  ?  "What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst 
of  great  transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate?  Let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much 
and  no  man  can  fell  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  fall  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  Constitution  of  his  country." 

"  Washisgtos,  Jtity  33, 1850. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  have  felt  so  much  as/iamed,  since  the  32d  of  this 
month,  tiiat  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  anybody.  But  I  must  break 
the  ice  at  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do  it  now.  .  .  . 

"Ihavejuat  now  corrected  the  proof  of  my  last  speech,  and  shall  send 
you  a  copy  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  is  in  it  some  pretty  plain 
talk  to  Massachusetts,  All  is  uncertain  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
promise Bill,  The  prospects  change  fi^m  day  to  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  Northern  Whig  Senators  are  given  over  to  judicial  blindness. 
They  actually  coSperate  and  caucus  with  the  disunion  men  of  the  South, 
to  see  how  to  keep  up  the  contest,  till  this  bill  of  peace  can  be  defeated. 
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"At  the  end  of  the  day  they  confer  together,  and  arrange  the  plai 
operations  for  the  next  day, 

"  Bat  the  friends  of  peace  and  nnion  will  persevere, 
should  break  up  without  accompUshing  any  thing,  and  without  fixing  an 
early  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  I  trust  the  President 
will  call  them  back.  I  trust  he  will  have  a  heart  like  Pharanh's,  and  '  will 
not  let  the  people  go.' 

"  The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  the  Texan  boundary ;  and  that  mint 
be  settled.  I  hope  your  wife  and  daughters  are  well,  and  keep  cool.  Mrs. 
Webster  sends  her  best  regards.  '  I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  rcnev/ 
assurances  of  the  very  highest,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Dabtel  Webbtbe."  ' 


'  The  following  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  his  friend  Mr.  Franklin 
Haven,  after  the  death  of  President  Tay- 
lor, have  an  important  bearing  upon  a 
scandaloua  imputaUon  referred  to  in  the 


though  if  the  power  wero  with  me,  I  think 
1  could  find  a  msn'  without  going  out  of 
Maesflcbusetts,  who  has  talent  enoi^h  and 
hnotFledge  enoagh ;  bnt  whether  he  Is  at  thte 
moment  so  fteeh  in  the  minds  ofths  people 
"■-"■' —' — Tit  wonld  strike  thepnlilio 


[TO 


;n.] 


will  he  the  e: 
tillmoie's  . 


ind  Mr. 
itlrSy  new 


-  ___ioB6d  that  Uiete  will  be  an 

Cabinet.     Certainlynot  more  tht ._ 

two  can  remain.    Who  will  succeed  to  the 
vacant  ptaeee  I  have  no  means  of  sajinK  with 


lo  daifj  corommiicfltion  with  the  diplomatic 
corps,  which,  I  beUere,  is  twice  sa  namerens 
now  as  it  wag  twonly  jeaiB  ago. 

■  My  dear  eir,  yon  see  tbe  anlrlt  of  good- 
■-" * "selThere.  ^la 


ill  which  is  mamftetiiig  itself  here.  7 
9  oppoaltion  0 


■  golden  hour  of  opportnnitj,  he  b 
mieu.  The  oppoaltion  gentlemen  are  detfii- 
nined,  all  tbe  cDnsBrvaUve  part  of  them  at 


the  rather  overbearing  spirit 

qoarter,  bnti  hope  be  wW  stai 

raBUGceBsthl  hi  fonnuie  hie  Administration, 
I  verily  believe  a  proi 


paHsace  oi 
done  In  O 


ore.    Hotbfng  will  b 
n  Congrew  «ils  week.     The  fnners 

jBles  will  take  all  that  remains  of  it. 

P.  8.~-Two  o'clock :  I  am  nitlier  couarme 
inlbeexpectattonofslotaicbangfl.  Beron 
tbia  I  know  little,  and  nothing  which  I  ca 
Gomnmnlcate.  Thetdeala  now jceaeral tbe 
the  Compromlfle  will  go  thronen.  I  have 
few  woTda  to  sa;  on  Monda;  or  Tuesday. 
"  Yours  traiv. 


[TO 


IS.] 


"Dab'l  Webstbb." 


M.] 


bnt  I  trast  will  come  out  well.  Hewill,  m 
doubtedly,  have  a  sound  Cabinet,  and  one  ai 
ceptable  to  all  good  Whigs.  How  able  h 
nay  make  it  I  cannot  say.  As  yet,  I  beUe> 
he  has  not  commltied  hlmeelt 

"  I  hope  we  shall  at  last  finish  tb'  ' 


relnth 


nnnors  reepectlns  appolnlmanta  to  tbe  Cabi- 
net, but  none  of  them  vriU  deeerve  oisdlt  any 
further  than  Si^  rest  on  general  piobabll- 
ily.  Nothing  is  decided  as  yet   The  present     ' 
Cabinet  have  all  tendered  tbeir  cesignationa,     ' 
bnt  they  wUl  not  be  answered  until  ifter  the 


donbf  some  man  known  to  bo  Ihoronghlv 
sound  in  revenue  malt  n  will  be  apjjolnfed 
to  the  Tira  nr\      As  to  tbe  Stafi-  Di-part 


Btoiy,  yesterday,  we 
ath  would  Join  f-"  • 
_.  .JB  bill  on  the  Wl 
evil,  in  their  oplnlor 
einatonce.audtbel 
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When  Mr.  Webster  Leeame  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent rillmore,  there  was  of  courBe  a  great  amount  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  that  department ;  for  the  sudden  breaking 
np  of  a  Cabinet  neee^arily  leaves  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  that  which  attends  the  close  of  an  Administration 
at  the  regular  periods.  The  account  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  concerns  which  now  demanded  his  attention  must 
be  embraced  in  the  next  chapter. 

ven,  coramuiiiciitmg  the  facC  that  the    t 

Department  of  State  had  be™  offered  to    not'"o'f  onr'poiitl'M""] 

him,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it.  QoTemotBrlegs.aiiaehall  look  with  interest 

Fto  jih.  HAVEK.l  helne  Informed  tlwt  ttere  wers  some  New- 

EngSna  Whlga  who  erpresaed  a  wish  to  tho 

i""r^'  ■V'  '!■  '*?'i   ^  !         ITealdpnt  that  I  might  not  bo  Hppomted.  as 

Sunday  MorlBB,  s^  o'clock. }         „ ^  appoiatmeDt  wSild  appear  tS'^be  an  ap- 

But  jou  will  bs  Rhid  to  koow  Oiat  Mr.  Win- 
throp  acted  In  the  moat  Frleudly.  open,  and 
decided  manner.     He  behBTod  Ube  a  man 


"Mybejr  Sin:  Ton  probably  received  a 
telogniphic  dlapalcb  from  me  yealorday.  In 
the  morning  [of  yesterday]  I  reoeivsd  yonr 
letter,  and  one  from  Ur.  HlllB,  and  one  from 
Mr.HBriey;andIthaiightltt  "  ~    " 


etj,  naysrHieleBs,  abont  the  delaT,  and  waa 
d^rona  that,  if  poBBlble,  I  Hhonld  accept  at 
once.  He  behaved  in  the  mo»t  handaome 
mannsF  in  all  respeclB ;  and,  when  the  prop- 
er time  came,  sent  me  word  Ire  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  offering  me  the  nepartmenC  of 
State,  and  desiring  me  t«  come  to  bla  honeo 
at  ones,  and  eonlSr  on  other  appolDtmenta. 
I  un  qnita  aatlafted  with  tbe  (abinet  In  all 
reapects.  Ur.  Fillmore  1b  exceeding  can- 
tlons,  and  takes  time  fin  conaidflrallmi ;  but 
he  la  not  wanting  In  flnnneag,  I  tUnk,  and  Is 
a  thorough  ConaerrsttTS  Whig. 

"1  nerei  did  ksq  thliw  mora  relnctantly 
than  taUnr  the  offlce  wfflch  I  have  taken. 
From  l^sllms  dT  Geneml  ^ylor'B  death  I 
BuppiHetl  It  might  be  idtbred,  and  pressed 
liarauponme,l)ymBmbBFBof CongreBS.  The 
ftoariendered  my  nights  sleepless.  And,  the 
troth  is,  I  was  so  much  nr^d  on  all  handa 
that  rtWalance  waa  ont  or  the  case,  eicept 
npon  tho  groimds  irblch  Oie  letters  received 
yesletday  lemored, 

"The  old  Cabinet  qnlta  to-mornm,  and  I 
anppose  the  new  wHI  oe  smorii  In  on  Tnes- 
day.  It  13  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Ewlng  will 
be  immediately  appointed  to  the  Senate  by 


IB  In  Washington  when 


which  bad  brought  npo 

of  critielem,  not  to  aay  vituperation  and  per- 
secution, eapechilly  among  his  former  friends 
in  New  Bnslanfl,  and  parUcuhirly  hi  MiiBsa- 
chnaetta.  He  was  much  affected;  it  was  in 
hla  own  house,  and  at  Uie  hour  or  midnleht. 
He  said:  'I  have  reviewed  that  whole  pro- 
ceedUw.  and  I  solemnly  asante  yon  that  all  Is 
right  Xn«'— laying  hla  hand  on  his  breast.  I 
waa  deeply  unpressed  with  the  manner,  as 
well  aa  the  matter,  of  thia  declaration :  and 
it  is  imposBlliie  for  me  to  forget  it." 
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CHAPTER    XXXTII. 

1850-1851. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  SBEVICE  IN  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  STATE — DOJtES- 
TtC  PEllILS  OF  Tins  EEA — PASSAGE  OP  THE  "  COMPEOMISE  MEAS- 

TJEES  " ADJOHESMENT   OF  CONGRESS— EECONCILIATION   OF  MR. 

WEBSTER   WWa  MR.   DICKINSON — VISIT  TO  MASSACHtTSETTS  AND 

NEW   HAMPSHIKE STATE  OF  OPINION  IN   HEW   ENGLAND COE- 

EESPONDENCE    WITH  FRIENDS USBEETAEES    TO   CONVINCE  THE 

WHOLE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  DCTT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE   LATE  SEITLE- 

MENT EFFORTS   AND  EXEETIONS SUCCESSFUL    RESULTS    ABOUT 

TO    APPEAR PUBLIC    JOURNEY  THROUGH    NEW  YORK VISIT   TO 

VIRGINIA' — ^ DELIVERS  AN  ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION— CHARACTES  OF  HIS 
DEVOTION    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION- — -DIPLOMATIC    AND    OFFICIAL 

DUTIES    OF  THIS    PERIOD THE    HULSEUANN    LETfER — CENTRAL 

AMERICA,  THE    SHIP-CANAL,   AND   RELATIONS   WrPH    ENGLAND 

THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD,  AND  CONTROVERSIES  WTIK  MEXICO 
— BOUNDARIES  OF  TEXAS — EXCESSES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS — INTER- 
VENTION FOB  PEtSONEES  TAKEN  IN  CUBA  AT  THE  TIME  0^  THE 
LOPEZ  EXPEDITION — THE  CASE  OP  THKASHEK,  AN  AMERICAN  CIT- 
IZEN   CONVICTED    IN    CUBA    OF  TREASON  AGAINST  THE    SPANISH 

GOVERNMENT KOSSUTh's  DETENTION  IN  TURKEY,  AND  OFFER  TO 

BEING  HUT  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  TO  THE  UNTTET)  fiTATKS SOCIAL 

GRIEVANCE  OF  A  FOKEIGN  SHNISTEE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

THE  second  period  of  ITr.  "Webster's  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  unlike  the  firet,  was  marked  liy  no  extraor- 
dinary dangers  in  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  the  peril  to 
which  the  internal  peaee  of  the  country  was  exposed,  that 
caused  the  anxiety  and  the  dread  of  lahor  which  are  expressed 
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in  the  letters  quoted  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  physical  strength,  he  was  not  the  man  he  was  seven  years 
before.  But  the  power  of  labor,  which  a  great  intellect, 
aided  by  the  long  habit  of  endurance  and  self-devotion,  can 
give  over  a  failing  constitution,  was  still  possessed  by  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him  required  not  only  great  intellectual  but  great  moral 
exertion.  He  had  marked  out  a  path  for  the  country  and  for 
himself  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  mind  ajid  of  character  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  had  undertaken  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  now  was  the  time  to  settle  the  whole  of  the  political 
questions  relating  to  slavery  upon  a  permanent  basis,  which 
should  leave  that  institution  to  the  causes  that  were  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  of  gradual  emancipation,  without  put- 
ting the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  the  test  of  encounter- 
ing an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union.  The  great  principles 
on  which  he  rested  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850  consisted 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  now  had  impressed  upon  it  the  character 
of  free  or  of  slave  labor,  by  some  irrepealable  enactment,  human 
or  divine,  which  neither  section  should  seek  to  disturb ;  that  in 
the  States  in  which  slavery  existed  by  the  acknowledged  admis- 
sions and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  beyond  the 
rightful  reach  of  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  that  every 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  which  was  founded  on  this 
truth  must  be  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
visions ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  interest  alike  of  peace, 
prudence,  and  safety,  there  must  be  no  further  efforts  to  open 
new  regions  for  the  extension  of  this  institution.  Slavery  was 
sure  to  die  everywhere  by  its  own  weakness,  as  fast  ae  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  of  humanity  that  it  should  be 
extinguished. 

This  great  policy,  which  assumed  that  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure must  be  taken  by  the  people  of  this  country,  different  from 
that  on  which  the  respective  sections  had  lately  acted,  and  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  to  encounter  great  resistance.  In  the  North,  what- 
ever touching  the  new  measures  related  to  the  extradition  of 
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fugitive  slaves,  waa  treated  as  if  Mr.  "Webster  and  those  who 
eoncTUTed  with  him  had  roluntarily  undertaken  to  create  an 
obligation  to  make  the  extradition,  while  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  had  existed  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  was  overlooked.  An  agitated  and  angry  contro- 
versy about  the  method  of  proceeding  was  carried  on  by  those 
who  were  in  fact  unwilling  that  the  thing  ghould  ho  done  at 
all,  by  any  method,  and  waa  addressed  to  thoae  who  were  will- 
ing to  find  in  their  objections  to  the  mode  an  excuse  for  ob- 
structing tlio  end.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  North  that  there  waa  no  necessity  for  applying  the  "  "Wil- 
mot  Proviso  "  to  the  new  Territories,  when  the  passionate 
appeals  of  those  who  urged  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  men  who 
longed  for  a  sectional  political  triumph  over  the  South,  as  a 
means  of  punishing  it  for  the  acciuisition  of  territories  for  whose 
addition  to  tbo  Union  the  North  was  as  morally  responsible  as 
the  South.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  jealousy  and  fear 
lest  any  settlement  that  might  now  bo  made  would  not  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith— a  jealousy  and  a  fear  that  were  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place  in  the  North — 
had  to  be  disarmed,  and  therefore  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
cause  the  full  and  candid  acceptance,  as  a  finality,  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  further  cfibrta  to  defend  their  social  institutions  by 
extending  their  area  must  cease. 

But  to  the  great  task  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  country 
into  harmony  with  the  Administration  of  President  Pillmore,  in 
support  of  the  proposed  measures,  and  to  the  great  labor  of  exe- 
cuting them  if  they  shonld  become  laws,  Mr,  "Webster  now  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  There  was  no  small  danger,  however, 
that  the  Administration,  which  waa  necessarily  a  "Whig  govern- 
ment, and  required  the  support  of  the  Whig  party,  wonld  fail 
to  receive  that  support  in  regard  to  this  great  public  policy ; 
for  there  were  many  men  of  influence  in  that  party  who  openly 
opposed  and  denounced  the  proposed  settlement,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  considerable  masses  of  its  members  in  the 
Northern  States  were  now  toward  an  extreme  sectional  spirit. 
Mr.  "Webster,  while  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  Whig 
party  together,  and  through  that  party  to  enable  Mr,  Pillmore 
to  carry  on  the  Government  upon  the  principles  of  the  adjnst- 
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ment  now  pending  in  Congress,  determined  at  all  events  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  that  their  present  and  future  welfare  depended  upon  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  and  upon  a  firm  adherence  to 
them  thereafter. 

He  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  State  Department 
on  the  23d  of  July  (1860).  The  following  letters  disclose  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  course  of  the  adjustment  measures 
in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  causes  which  retarded  or  promoted 
their  final  adoption. 

"  Washihgtob,  J\dy  35, 1850,  Friday,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"My  dbak  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  all  the  good  wishes  and  kind  expres- 
sions in  your  letter,  and  hope  that  my  transfer  to  this  position  may  be  in 
some  measure  nseful  to  the  country. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  the  mcasnre  now  pending  in  the  Senate  passed 
into  a  law,  wo  should  have  a  glorious  prospect  before  us  indlced.  But  you 
see  how  decided  is  the  hostility  of  the  Maasachusetts  members.  With 
their  consent,  it  would  become  a  law  in  a  week.  If  it  fail,  we  must  try 
something  else, 

"  An  eminent  Northern  Senator  came  to  me  laat  night,  to  know  what 
he  could  do  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  vote  for  it.  Half  a  dozen  others  are  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition. They  became  committed  to  a  fiivorite  measure  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent before  his  death.  All  that  holds  them  to  it  now  is  the  notion  of 
consistency.  I  was  not  without  hopea  iaat  night  that  the  bill  would  pass 
the  Senate. 


"  Toura  truly, 


"  Dakiel  Webbteb." 


[to  M:it 


"  WAanisGTON,  AuQWi  7, 13J0. 

"  Mt  deae  Sir  ;  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  I  do  most  fer- 
vently hope  that  Mr,  Feaxing  will  come  to  Congress.'  We  need  him.  I 
am  tired  of  standing  up  here,  almost  alone  from  Massachnsetts,  contend- 
ing for  practical  measures  absolntely  essential  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
AH  must  see  that  it  cannot  but  be  disagreeable  to  me  to  struggle  day  after 
day,  and  waste  my  health,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Department,  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  national  difficulties,  and  jet  have  no  Massachnsetts 
following.    I  will  not  say  I  am  altogether  alone.    Mr.  Ashmun  is  acting  a 

'  The  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  an  en 
nent  citizen  of  Boston,  wag  much  urg 
at  this  time  to  accept  a 
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very  proper  and  a  very  vigorous  part ;  I  rely  on  him  entirely.  And  I  hope 
that  a  'better  feeling  is  begianijig  to  inspire  others  of  the  memhers ;  but 
there  has  not  been  one  of  them,  as  yet,  who  has  ventured  to  stand  up,  and 
say  that  he  would  stand  by  me,  or  my  principles,  or  my  views  of  policy. 
This  is  disagreeable  and  mortiiying;  although.  Instead  of  discouraging 
me,  it  only  puts  me  up  to  greater  efforts  to  maintain  myself,  and  to  defend 
my  position,  I  feel  that  something  has  been  accomplished  by  my  feeble 
efforts,  aided  or  unaided ;  and,  if  Massachusetts  should  leave  me  alto- 
gether without  succor  or  encouragement  from  her,  there  will  be  no  faint- 
ing in  my  heart,  no  slackeningof  my  exertions.  But  if  Mr,  Fearing  would 
come  here,  I  should  feel  that  1  had  a  friend  near  me,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, above  all  pledges  and  commitments,  and  having  a  single  eye  to  the 
great  good  of  the  country.  Coming  fresh  from  Boston,  since  these  great 
measures  have  been  under  discussion,  he  would  have  great  weight,  and, 
with  Mr.  Ashmun's  assistance,  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  with 
other  representatives.  He  will  be  able  to  speak  for  Boston ;  and  her  voice 
is  wont  to  be  respected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 
I  am  busy  enough ;  but  my  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to 
see  the  return  of  a  better  state  of  things, 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"Always  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  "Websteb," 


"  My  deak  Sib  :  So  many  things  have  occupied  my  attention  of  fate, 
that  I  have  neglected  those  I  love  most,  and  am  most  indebted  to.  I  have 
no  other  apology  to  ofier  for  suffering  your  letter  to  remain  so  long  un- 
answered. 

"  The  Cabinet  is  not  yet  full,  but  will  be  if  Mr.  McClemand  accepts  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  They  are  all  sound  men,  of  fair  and  upright 
character,  sober  minds,  and  national  views.  The  Fresident  himself  is  a 
man  of  sagacity,  entire  fairness,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigor, 

"  There  is  jet  to  be  a  warm  contest  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativcs, 
extremes  cooperating  as  usual.  The  Southern  gentlemen,  in  number  about 
forty,  had  a  meeting  la.st  night.  They  resolved  to  resist,  and  try  to  amend 
the  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary,  but  not  to  make  any 
factious  opposition  by  calling  ayes  and  noes,  etc.  It  is  probable  the  biU 
will  pass  the  House  as  it  went  from  the  Senate, 

"  It  is  hoped  the  California  Bill  will  get  through  the  Senate  on 
Monday, 

"All  Southern  men  of  intelligence  and  fairness  admire  your  pamphlet ; 
and  they  intend,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  give  it  extensive  circulation.  The 
most  learned  and  respectable  clergymen,  this  way,  all  say  the  scriptural 
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argument  is  unanswerable,  BIr.  Badger,  who  is  leamctl  and  diBccroing  in 
such  things,  particularly  admires  it.  I  shall  join  very  cordially  in  an 
attempt  to  spread  its  influence  and  nsefulness.  No  matter  who  or  how 
many  attack  you,  if  they  will  only  quote  you  fairly,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  But  some  periodicals,  calling  tliemselves  religious,  have  an  abomina- 
ble habit  of  misrepresenting  an  adversary's  statements  and  arguments,  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  my  change  of  position.'  I  fear  I  have  come  from 
home  ;  but  here  I  am,  and  shall  do  as  well  as  I  can. 

"I  have  great  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  excellent  health. 
"Tonrs,  with  aflectionate  regard, 

"D.  "Websteb." 

[to  MB,   TICKNOE.] 

"  WisumaioK,  August  IS,  1650. 

"  My  deae  Sib  ;  I  send  jou  a  fair  copy  of  my  last  speech,  which,  put 
into  the  language  of  mercantile  correspondence,  would  be,  '  I  wait  upon 
you  with  the  tenor  of  my  last  respects,'  My  last  speech  I  certainly  the  last 
in  Congress,  and  not  likely  to  bo  followed  by  any  considerable  efforts  of 
the  same  sort  anywhere  else.  No  hearts  will  break  at  this  prospect  of  the 
future, 

"  Tou  will  see  that  the  Senate  is  getting  ahead,  but  I  am  full  of  fears 
of  the  House.  The  vote  will  he  close,  I  am  told,  on  the  Tesan  Bill ;  and, 
if  that  be  lost,  we  are  thrown  back  into  trouble  again,  Mr.  Maun,  Mr. 
Fowler,  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  John  Otis,  of  Maine,  all  chosen  by  the 
Whigs,  are  expected  to  vote  against  the  bilL  Their  votes  for  it  would 
save  it. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Mr.  Eliot's  nomination.'  Nothing 
could  be  better.  I  hope  you  will  all  leave  your  country  places,  to  go  to 
town,  to  give  him  your  votes. 

"  Mr,  McClemand,  who  is  proposed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  arrived 
last  night ;  and  he,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  as  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  nomi- 
nated to-day.  The  table  will  then  bo  full.  The  members  are  agreeable 
gentlemen,  and  I  foresee  no  schisms  or  dissensions. 

The  President  is  a  good-tempered,  cautions,  intelligent  man,  with 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  transact  business.  He  is  very  diligent,  and  what 
he  does  not  know  he  quickly  learns.  More  than  all,  he  has  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  knows  upon  what  authority  it  is  said,  '  be  not  puffed  up.' 

"Mrs.  Websfer  has  gone  to  her  sister's,  near  New  York.  Mr.  Curtis 
and  myself  are  chums  in  this,  the  '  vine  cottage.'  We  propose  to  remain 
here.    Neither  Mrs.  Webster  nor  myself  inclines  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 

'  His  [caasfer  to  the  Department  of  Senabe  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 

State.  as  the  suoeesaor  of  Mr.  Webster,  after 

'  TheHoD.  Samuel  A.E1iot,nominated  the  latter  1>ecame  Secretary  of  State, 

to  snirceed  Mr.  Wiuthrop  as  ropresonta-  For  the  circumstances  and  importance 

live  in  Congress  foe  the  Boston  district,  of  Mr.  Eliot's  election,  see  the  letters 

Mr.  Wiuthrop  having  been  placed  in  the  post,  pp.  iTl,  474. 
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lai^  establishment.  Our  landlord  says  he  will  put  up  a  little  adjunct 
oac-Btory  buildiug,  after  the  Washington  fashion,  for  a  dining-room,  and, 
with  that  superadded  elegance,  we  shall  have,  as  far  aa  a  house  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  little  which  man  wants  here  below.  Nor  eliall  we  want 
that  little  long.' 

"  I  think  of  jou  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  the  daughters,  eonslantly.  As 
for  jouraelf,  1  need  not  saj— I  could  not  say,  if  I  would— how  much  my 
attachment  to  you  has  been  increased,  by  the  affectionate  kindness,  as  well 
as  the  ability,  with  which  jou  have  npheld  me,  and  my  name  and  fame, 
through  recent  eyenta.  May  God  preserro  and  bless  you,  and  yours ! 
"Daniel  Wbbstek. 

"Mr.  Ticknor."' 

[to   MB,    HARTET.] 

'■  Tuasflay,  Two  o'clock,  SeptoxiH- 10, 1850. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  :  You  have  heard  how  all  things  have  gone,  so  far.  I 
confess  I  feel  relieved.  Since  the  7th  of  March,  there  has  not  been  an  hoar 
in  which  I  have  not  felt  a  'crushing'  weight  of  anxiety  and  responsibility, 
I  have  gone  to  sleep  at  night,  and  waked  in  the  morning,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  eating  care.  And  I  have  sat  down  to  no  breakfast  or  dinner  to 
which  I  have  brought  an  unconcerned  and  easy  mind.  It  is  over.  My 
part  is  acted,  and  I  am  satisfied.  The  rest  I  leave  to  stronger  bodies  and 
fresher  minds.  My  annual  cold  is  now  heavy  upon  me,  weakening  my 
body  and  depressing  my  spirits.  It  has  yet  a  fortnight  to  run ;  and  per- 
haps will  sink  mo  lower  than  it  did  when  strong  excitement  enabled  me 
to  withstand  it.  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  you  will  think  me 
thin  and  haggard.  I  have  had  Uttle  sleep,  not  four  hours  a  night,  on  an 
average,  for  the  whole  six  months,  Now  I  mean  to  grow  stupid  and  lazy, 
and,  if  I  can  get  rid  of  my  catarrh,  to  cat  and  drink  like  an  alderman. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  here,  such  a3  I  never  witnessed.  The  face  of 
every  thing  seems  changed.  You  would  suppose  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  disunion.  All  say  they  always  meant  to  stand  by  the  Union  to  the 
last. 

"Boston,  ever  true  and  glorious  Boston,  has  helped  us  immensely. 
Mr.  Ehot's  triumphant  election  awakened  entirely  new  hopes.  Up  to  that 
period,  they  had  no  hopes  of  the  Nortli.  I  never  knew  an  election,  by  its 
mere  character  of  an  election,  on  certain  principles,  produce  half  so  much 
effect.  He  is  quite  a  lion  here.  He  is  decided,  straightforward,  without 
any  shadow  of  turning.  It  ran  through  the  whole  city,  on  Friday  after 
the  mmn  vote  had  been  taken,  that  Mr,  Eliot  said : '  Now  we  have  trodden 
Satan  under  our  feet.'  I  mention  this,  only  to  show  with  how  much  eager- 
ness every  tiling  is  listened  to,  that  a  sound  Northern  man  says  against 
abolitionism  and  all  the  other  '  isms.' 

130  next  to  the    was  Mr.  Webster's  last  resiilrace  iu  thai 
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"Pray  remember  jne  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Curtis,  Mr,  MUls,  Mr.  Haven,  and 
other  frienda.  There  is  a.  host  of  them,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love.  Bos- 
ton forever. 

"  My  ejes  allow  me  to  write  only  about  one  hoiii  a  day. 

"I  hope  to  see  the  Stat«-House  and  the  'Common,'  and  the  steeple  on 
the  old  South,  two  days  after  Congress  adjoume, 

"  Among  others,  remember  me  kindly  to  Fearing. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Dabiel  Websteb, 

"  P.  8. — I  look  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  morning." 

[to  ub.  hatbn,] 

(Pritate.) 

"  WiBEiNaioH,  Septemder  13, 1860. 

"  My  deab  Sin ;  I  use  the  confidential  hand  of  another  to  write  yoii  a 
short  letter,  my  eyes  holding  out  only  to  perform  a  small  part  of  the  duty 
expected  from  them  every  day.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  periodical 
catarrh,  or  '  hay  fever,'  or  wbatever  you  please  to  coll  it,  but  which  you 
know  all  about.  I  read  nothing,  and  haidly  write  any  thing  but  signa- 
tures. The  disease  is  depressing  and  discouraging.  I  know  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  that  it  must  have  its  course.  It  produces  loss  of 
appetite  and  great  prostration  of  strengtli,  but,  since  the  event  of  last  week 
terminated,  I  have  some  little  time  for  rest,  and,  shutting  myself  up  very 
much,  I  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  think  the  country  has  had  a  providential  escape  from 
very  considerable  dangers.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embarrassment  likely  to  arise  till  I  came  here,  last  December,  and  had 
opportunities  of  conversation  with  General  Taylor,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  Administration.  Genera]  Taylor  was  an  hon^t  and  truly  patriotic 
man ;  but  he  had  enough  of  that  quality,  which,  when  a  man  is  right,  we 
call  firmness,  and  when  he  is  wrong,  we  denominate  obstinacy.  What  has 
been  called  the  President's  plan,  was  simply  this ;  to  wit,  to  admit  Califor- 
nia under  her  free  constitution,  and  to  let  the  Territories  alone  together, 
until  they  could  come  in  as  States.  This  policy,  as  it  was  thought,  would 
avoid  all  discussion  and  all  voting  on  the  question  of  the  '  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso,' All  that  matter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  thus  postponed,  and  the 
slavery  questions  stayed  off.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  to  poor  King  Lear's  idea  of  shoeing  a  company  of  horse  in  felt,  and 
stealing  upon  his  enemies.  It  was  flatly  impossible;  that's  all.  But  the 
purpose  was  settled  and  decided.  General  Taylor  told  me,  in  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  him,  that  he  preferred  that  California  should  not 
come  in  at  all,  rather  than  that  she  should  come  in  bringing  the  Territo- 
ries on  her  back.  And,  if  he  had  lived,  it  might  have  been  doubtful 
whether  any  general  settlement  would  have  been  made.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  a  little  fancy,  I  am  afraid,  to  see  how  easily  any  military  move- 
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ment  by  Texas  could  haTC  been  put  down.  His  motto  was, '  Vi  et  armis  I ' 
He  had  a  soldier's  foreaight,  and  saw  quite  clearly  what  would  be  the  I'e- 
Bult  if  Texan  militia  should  march  into  New  Mexico,  and  there  be  met  by 
troops  ofthe  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  But  that  he  had  a  states- 
man's foresight,  and  foresaw  what  consequences  might  happen  in  the 
existing  state  of  men's  opinions  and  feelings,  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  a 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is  more 
than  I  am  leady  to  affirm,  Tet,  long  before  hia  death,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  observation  which  he  made  to  me,  as  already  stated,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  myself  on  a  proposition  for  a  general  pacification,  I  resolved 
to  push  my  skiff  from  the  shore  alone,  considering  that,  in  that  case,  if 
she  foundered,  there  would  be  but  one  life  lost.  Our  friend  Harvey  hap- 
pened to  be  here,  and  with  him  and  Mr,  Edward  Curtis  I  held  a  little 
council  the  evening  before  the  speech.  What  followed  is  known.  Most 
persons  here  thought  it  impossible  that  I  should  maintain  myself,  and 
stand  by  what  I  declared.  They  wished,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  but 
fear  prevailed.  When  I  went  to  Boston  soon  afterward,  and  was  kindly 
received,  and  intimatfed  that  I  should  take  no  march  backward,  they  felt  a 
little  encouraged.  But  trnly  it  was  not  until  Mr,  Eliot's  election  that 
there  was  any  confident  aBSurance  here  that  I  was  not  a  dead  man, 

"It  wouldbeoflittloconscquence,mydear  sir,  Ifl  could  only  say  that 
Boston  saved  me,  but  I  can  say  with  aU  sincerity,  and  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  the  country.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  no  such  consequences  have  attended  any  single 
election  as  those  that  flowed  from  Mr,  Eliot's  election.  That  election  was 
a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  there  was  breaking  out  a  new  foimtMii  of 
brilliant  light  in  the  East,  and  men  imbibed  hopes  in  which  they  had  never 
before  indulged.  At  this  moment  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  tlie  greatest 
Hon  that  exhibits  himself  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  is  considered  tho 
impersonation  of  Boston;  ever-intelligent,  ever-patriotic,  ever-glorious  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  whatever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  honorable 
Southern  men  against  our  good  city,  they  are  now  all  sunk  and  lost  for- 
ever in  their  admiration  of  her  nationality  of  spirit. 

"  But  I  must  atop  here.  There  is  much  else  that  I  could  say,  and  may 
say  hereafter,  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis  through  which  wo  have 
passed.  I  am  not  yet  free  iiosa  the  excitement  it  has  produced.  I  am  like 
one  who  has  been  sea-sick,  and  has  got  to  bed.  My  bed  rolls  and  tosses 
by  the  billows  of  tho  sea  over  which  I  have  passed. 

"  My  dear  air,  this  is  for  your  own  eye.  You  are  much  younger  than 
I  am,  and  hereafter  possibly  you  may  recur  to  this  hastily-dictated  letter, 
not  without  interest.  If  you  think  it  worth  reading,  you  may  show  it  to 
T,  B,  Curtis,  Mills,  Fearing,  Harvey,  etc.  It  is  but  half  an  hour's  gos- 
sip, when  I  can  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  dictate  to  a  confidential  clerk. 
"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l 
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[TO   MK.    HAKVBT.] 

■■  \Ti9HiNDTos,  D.  C,  a^lemSer  13, 1850, 

■■  Mt  dbab  Sir  ;  I  have  read  to-daj  your  exceedingly  kind  letter  of 
the  lltli  instant.  Tour  heart  ia  full  of  joy,  at  recent  occurrences,  and 
your  friends  arc  apt  to  imbibe  jour  own  enthusiasm.  1  see  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  rejoicing  in  Boston,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nothing 
baa  o<M;urred  since  I  ■wrote  you  last,  except  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
BDl  through  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyea.  I  am  afrdd  it  is  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  with  the  tariff,  except  to  make  preparation  for  action  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nest  seaaion,  now  only  a  month  and  a  half  off.  I 
am  considering,  however,  whether  some  decided  expression  of  opinion,  by 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  might  not  be  obtained,  and  be  useful ;  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  occupied  with  friends  all  day.  Possibly, 
something  stronger  than  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  may  be  produced. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  here,  interested  in  that  subject,  principally 
from  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  the  Boston  friends  who  you  say  are  coming,  I 
wish  you  would  come  with  tliem, 

"Touts,  always  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 


[TO   MR.   HARYBT.] 

"  WAenisaTON,  Monday,  September  K,  1950. 

"  Mt  DEAit  Sir  :  Tour  two  very  gratifying  letters  were  received  this 
morning.  It  is  my  purpose  to  remain  here  till  Congress  adjourns,  and 
then,  so  soon  as  the  cars  shall  be  a  little  cleared  of  the  crowd,  to  go  North. 
I  shall  be  content  that  the  people  of  Boston  dispose  of  me  just  as  they  see 
fit.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  and,  as  they  have  always 
treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  I  shall  not  now  oppose  any  of 
their  wishes. 

"  Tou  will  all  know  when  1  shall  be  coming  along.  Of  coiwBe,  Mr. 
Eliot  must  be  invited  to  any  proceedings  intended  to  be  complimentary  to 
me.    He  has  acted  a  noble  part,  and  deserves  all  commendation. 

"The  weather  is  so  cool,  I  writg  a  few  lines  with  my  own  hand  this 
morning,  but  must  not  tax  my  eyes  too  far. 

"Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Wehsteh. 

"P.  S.—Tliursday  morning.  This  should  have  been  sent  three  days 
ago,  but  it  got  mislaid.     No  great  news  here  to-day, 

"  Congress  is  working  along,  and  I  hope  will  get  through  by  the  30lh." 

[TO   MB.    HAVES.] 
"  ^(«nier  2T.  1850,  Tnosday  MomiDg,  Seven  o'clock. 

"  My  DE.4R  Sin :  There  is  no  chance  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  tariff, 
this  session,  for  want  of  time,  and  from  the  crowded  state  of  business  in 
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Congress.  If  wo  had  three  or  four  of  tioae  precious  weeks  which  were 
Bpent  in  making  speeches  on  the  '  WUmot  Proviso,'  the  revenue  of  the 
coTinfry  might  be  settled,  I  think,  on  a  satisfactory  foundation.  There  is 
a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Kepreaentativcs  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 
the  tariff  of  duties,  although  some  Southern  Whigs  feci  very  angry.  Three 
of  the  North  Carolina  members,  for  instance,  good  men  and  good  Whigs, 
were  foujid  hanging  off.  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  them,  or  cause  tbcm  to 
be  spoken  to.  They  said  that  tho  Northern  members,  Whiga  and  all,  had 
done  little  else  for  six  months  than  assail  their  rights,  their  property,  and 
theji  feelinp,  as  Southern  men,  and  now  those  Northern  men  might  take 
care  of  their  own  interests.  These  gentlemen,  however,  will  come  into 
their  places  in  tho  ranks,  aft«r  a  little  cooling  and  reflection. 

"  I  hope  the  important  measures,  such  as  the  appropriation  bills,  may 
get  through  to-day  and  to-morrow,  yet  I  am  afaid  of  some  mishap.  Bnch 
a  mass  of  unfinished  things  never  existed  before,  at  so  late  a  moment  of  tho 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Aahmun  should  leave  Congress. 
The  Whiga  in  the  Houae  of  Bepresentatives  need  a  leader,  and,  if  he  could 
stay,  he  would  be  that  leader  by  general  consent.  He  is  sound,  true,  able, 
quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  highly  popular.  I  hardly  know  how  his 
place  could  be  filled.  At  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  things  go  on  very 
smoothly.  There  is  entire  confidence  and  good-will  between  the  President 
and  all  those  about  him.  Mistakes  wiil  be  made,  no  doubt,  but  nothing 
will  be  done  rashly,  and  no  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  which  shall  endanger 
tJie  peace  of  tho  country,  or  embarrass  the  general  business  either  of  the 
Govemmcnt  or  the  country. 

"  Some  day  next  week  I  hope  to  set  cut  for  the  North.  I  never  wanted 
to  see  home  more.  My  catarrh  is  going  off,  or  else  is  having  a  long  inter- 
mission ;  and,  for  whichever  it  may  be,  I  am  truly  thankful, 

"  I  pray  to  be  remembered  most  kindly  to  Mrs,  Haven  and  your  daugh- 
ters. Yours,  always  truly, 

"Danl,  Webstek." 

Tlie  "  Compromise  Jleasiires,"  as  tliey  were  called,  were 
finally  passed  liy  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  whicli  took 
place  on  tlie  SOth  of  September.  They  consisted  of  an  Act  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  with  its  "free"  constitution,  and 
with  certain  defined  boundari^ ;  an  Act  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  of  !N"ew  Kesico  and  Utah,  without  any  re- 
striction against  or  declaration  in  favor  of  slavery ;  an  Act  to 
fix  the  boundary  of  Texas;  a  new  Act  for  tho  extradition  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  an  Act  excluding  the  slave-trade  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  measures  all  received  the 
approval  of  President  Fillmore ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power 
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of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat  them  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questionB  relating  to  slavery,  on  wliieli  there  could 
be  any  action  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  "Whether 
they  should  he  so  accepted,  and  bo  regarded  in  the  future,  be- 
came during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Wehster's  life,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  most  important  public  question  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  this  country. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  in  the  autumn,  he  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  personal  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  Mr.  DicHnson  and  himself,  since  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work.'  He  therefore  addressed  to  Mr.  Dickinson  the  following 
letter,  and  received  from  him  a  reply,  which  I  subjoin : 

[to   MK.    DICKINSON.] 

■'  -WianisoTos,  September  31. 1850. 

"My  dear  Sm:  Our  companionship  in  the  Senate  is  dissolved.  After 
this  long  and  most  important  session,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your 
liome;  and  I  shall  try  to  find  leisure  to  visit  mine.  I  hope  we  may  meet 
each  other  again  two  months  hence,  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  in  our 
respective  stations  in  the  Government.  But  life  is  uncertain ;  and  I  have 
not  felt  willing  to  take  leave  of  you  without  placing  in  your  hands  a  not*, 
containing  a  fev/  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  air,  occurrences  took 
place,  which  I  remember  with  constantly-increasing  regret  and  pain  ;  be- 
cause, the  more  I  have  known  of  you,  the  greater  have  been  my  esteem  for 
jour  character  and  my  respect  for  your  talents.  But  it  is  joor  noble, 
able,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct,  in  support  of  the  great  measures  of 
this  session,  which  has  entirely  won  my  heart,  and  secured  my  highest 
regard.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  serve  your  country ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in  which  you  may  be  ab!c  to  do 
so  much,  either  for  your  own  distinction  or  the  public  good.  You  have 
stood  where  others  have  fallen ;  you  have  advanced,  with  firm  and  manly 
step,  where  othera  have  wavered,  faltered,  and  fallen  back;  and,  for  one,  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  to  commend  your  conduct,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
an  honest  heart. 

"  This  letter  needa  no  reply ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very  little  value ;  but 
I  have  thought  you  might  be  willing  to  receive  it,  and,  perhaps,  to  leave 
it  where  it  would  be  seen  by  those  who  shall  come  after  jou.  I  pray  you, 
when  you  reach  your  own  threshold,  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your 
wife  aud  daughter.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  your 
Mend  and  obedient  servant,  ,,  jy^^^  Websteb." 
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"  My  deak  Sib  :  I  perused  and  reperused  th.e  beautiful  note  which  you 
placed  in  my  hands,  as  I  was  about  leaving  "Wasliington,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion than  I  have  ever  experienced,  except  under  some  domestic  Ticisaitnde. 

"  Since  I  learned  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  your  nature,  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  our  early  acquaintance,  to  which  you  refer,  haa 
caused  me  many  moments  of  painful  regret,  and  your  confiding  commu- 
nication haa  furnished  a  poweriiil  illustration  of  the  truth,  that '  to  err  ia 
human— to  for^ye  is  divine.'  Numerous  and  valued  are  the  testimonials 
of  confidence  and  regard  which  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  and 
lengthened  public  service  have  gathered  around  me,  but,  among  them  all, 
there  is  none  to  which  my  heart  clings  so  fondly  as  this,  I  have  presented 
it  to  my  family  and  Menda  as  the  proudest  passage  in  the  history  of  an 
eventflal  life,  and  shall  transmit  it  to  my  posterity  as  a  sacred  and  cher- 
ished memento  of  friendship,  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  fellen  to  my  lot 
to  he  associated  with  yourself  and  others,  in  resisting  the  mad  current  of 
disunion  which  tlireatenod  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  the  recollection  that  my 
course,  upon  a  question  so  momentous,  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  roost  distinguished  American  statesman,  has  more  than  satisfied  my 
ambition.  Believe  me,  my  dear  air,  that  of  all  the  patriots  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  evil  day  of  their  country,  there  was  no  voice  so  potential  as 
your  own.  Others  could  buflet  the  dark  and  angry  waves,  hut  it  was  your 
strong  arm  that  could  roll  them  back  from  the  holy  citadel, 

"May  that  beneficent  Being  who  holds  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations 
long  sparp  you  to  the  public  service,  and  may  your  vision  never  rest  upon 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  convulsed  and  ruined  confederacy ! 

"I  pray  you  to  accept  and  to  present  to  Mrs,  Webster  tlie  kind  remem- 
brances of  myself  and  family,  and  to  believe  me  truly  yours, 

"D,  S,  DicKiKSON."  i 

Mr,  "W^ebster  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  October,  and 
on  the  9th  lie  went  to  Marehfield,  quite  ill  from  the  eifects  of 
his  catarrh,  which  in  its  last  stages  assumed  the  form  of  an 
asthmatic  cough.  But  he  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  TurMsli  commissioner,  Amin  Bey, 
Writing  to  President  Fillmore  on  the  14th,  he  said  of  political 
affairs  and  opinions  in  Kew  England : 

•  Mr.  Dickinson  survived  Mr,  Webster  was  tndoeii  "proud"  of  this  letter  of 

for  a  period  of  fourteen  ye»t9.    He  died  Mc.  Webetec'a,     He  eauaeiJ  it  to  be  lllh- 

intheoityorNewTorli,ApriUa,  1886,at  ographed,   and  was   in  the    hitbit,   for 

tlieageofslity-five,  wJiilefillingthe  offiee  many  years,  of  presenting  copies  of  it 

of  Unitt:d  States  District  Attorney.     He  to  hia  Mends  and  aoquaiutaneos. 
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"  All  true  WliigB  are  not  only  satisfied,  but  gratified  with  every  thing 
done  by  you,  since  the  commencement  of  your  Administration.  Indeed,  I 
am  at  ft  loss  to  account  for  ttat  want  of  confidence  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed.  A  gentleman  of  discernment  said  to  me  in  Boston,  that,  within 
a  week  after  yon.  liad  taken  the  chtdr,  men  met  together,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  sufBciently  manifeatod  to  one  another  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a,  highly  important  and  conservative  change  had  taken  place.  The 
respectable  portion  of  the  Democratic  partj  incline  to  treat  the  Adminiatra- 
tioa  with  respect." 

The  acq^uiescenee,  however,  among  the  Whigs  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  policy  which  had  now  become  the  policy 
of  Mr,  Fillmore's  Administration,  was  far  from  being  universal. 
An  active  and  violent  agitation  was  still  kept  up,  the  principal 
topics  of  which  were  Mr,  "Webster's  treatment  of  tlie  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  Mr.  Wel> 
ster's  general  apostasy  from  "  the  cause  of  freedom."  Opinion 
became  divided  and  the  result  uncertain.  On  one  side,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  party  and  perhaps  a 
moiety  of  the  Whigs,  were  those  who  saw  no  inconsistencies 
between  Mr.  Webster's  present  position  and  any  of  his  past 
sentiments  or  acts,  who  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  encountered  the  obloquy  that  followed  Ids  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  who  loohed 
upon  his  conduct  throughout  this  trying  period  as  the  chief 
glory  of  his  life.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  in  it  any  thing  but  a  lamentable  defec- 
tion from  his  own  principles,  in  pursuit  of  Southern  popular 
favor,  including  those  who  had  motives  of  their  own  for  incul- 
cating and  extending  this  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  This  agita- 
tion against  the  Compromise  Measures  and  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  them,  so  far  ae  it  was  yielded  to  by  the  Whigs, 
was  destined  to  cause  their  overthrow  as  a  national  party,  and 
to  place  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of 
their  opponents ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  nation,  influenced  in  a  lai^e  degree  by  Mr.  Webster's  ap- 
peals to  them,  were  about  to  recognize  the  settlement  of  1850  as 
a  final  one.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us,  if,  after  its  prin- 
ciples had  been  fairly  accepted  by  the  popular  will  of  the  na- 
tion, they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
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The  following  selections  are  made  from  Mr.  "Webster's  cor- 
respondence during  the  period  of  his  absence  from  "Wasliington 
this  autumn. 

[to  PKE8IDBHT   Fn,LMOEE.l 

"  OeMier  3, 1S50. 

"Mv  DEAU  Sib:  I  have  directed  the  proper  clerk  to  send  jou  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Mr.  HUlsemann,  received  yesterday.  We  shall  liave  a  quar- 
rel witli  Austria.  I  have  foreseen  it  for  Bome  time.  As  you  have  leisure, 
I  pray  you  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  may  decide,  on  my  return, 
in  what  form  we  shall  manifest  our  opinion  of  this  letter, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Dab'l  Webster." 

[to  mh.  blatcufohd.J 

"  BoBTOK,  October  19,  IKO,  Bnndny  Morning. 

"  Mt  deab  Fbiebi)  :  Tou  are  exceedingly  kind  to  write  to  me,  so  fre- 
quently, while  I  am  so  unable  to  make  you  any  suitable  return.  My  health 
has  been  miserable  ever  since  I  arrived  in  Boston.  I  have  been  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  hardly  able  to  drive  round  the  farm  more  than  twice.  My  eyes 
are  weU,  and  my  head  pretty  clear ;  but  a  sort  of  asthma  remains,  with 
spellB  of  coughing,  and  I  am  weak  and  reduced.  I  stay  here  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  intend  to  go  to  iNew  Hampshire  on  Monday  morning, 
alone,  to  try  the  air  of  the  mountains ;  and  there  to  remain  till  I  am  better, 
or  worse,    I  found  Mr.  Curtis  here  last  evening. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  regards  to  Colonel  Webb.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  him,  but  at  present  I  am  fit  to  see  nobody.  I  will  write  you  from 
over  the  first  fire  of  chips. 


"  Elh8  Faem,  Fkabklib,  N.  ir.,  Oclober  21, 1S60,  Monday,  TwcIto  o'clock. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  I  am  here,  in  two  hours  and  three-quartera  from  Boston, 
ninety-two  miles,  without  fatigue,  and  feeling  pretty  strong.  The  weather 
cold^a  little  cloudy — heavy  &oat  yesterday  morning.  The  foliage  inde- 
icribdbly  leavtiful.  John  Taylor  straight  up.  Henry  and  I  his  only 
guests — and  three  glorious  chip-fires  already  burning.  Can  you  resist  that? 
"E.  M.  B.  D.  W." 

"  Elus  Fabm,  October  aS,  1850,  TuCBdaj  Morning,  before  snnrlee. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  : 

"  This  casUe  has  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
EIndljBud  itweettj  recommeuda  itself 
Unto  onr  gonlla  Benses " 
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"  But  Dunsinane  was  a  poor,  foggy,  sickly  spot,  comirareii  witti  Elma 
Farm ;  nor  did  Scotland  ever  see  such  a  fomt  prospect  as  the  sun  at  this 
moment  begins  to  shine  upon.  The  row  of  maples,  hj  the  side  of  mj  field, 
for  half  a  mile,  shows  like  a  broad  line  of  burnished  gold  ;  and  the  siiic- 
hill,  west  of  the  house,  displays  every  possible  variety  of  tint,  from  the 
deepest  and  darkest  evergreen  to  the  brightest  orange. 

"In  half  an  honr,  I  shall  be  ascenduig  some  of  the  hills.  It  seems  to 
me  the  finest  morning  I  ever  saw. 

"  '  Chips '  enough ;  and,  by  the  looks  of  John  Taylor's  larder,  we  can 
'  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.' 

"  Say  to  Miss  Annie  Jandon,  that  she  can  read  the  account  of  Captain 
Tower's  voyage,  in  a  vessel  called  the  '  Cloud,'  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Tempest.  Tours, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BLATCKFORD.] 
"  Elms  FiKM,  Oclobsr  23,  leSO,  Wedaesilay  Morning,  Half-past  Scvtn  o'clock 

"  My  dear  Fkiebd  :  The  morning  is  damp,  and  I  am  not  out  so  eariy 
as  usual.  A  dense  fog  lies  all  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  so  heavy  that 
I  can  scarcely  see  Mr.  Noyes's  house.  John  [Taylor]  says  the  wind  ia  in 
the  right  quarter,  and  that  the  sun  wiU  show  his  face  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  drove  over  the  hills,  thirty  miles,  yesterday  before  dinner,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  an  entertaining  visit  from  Governor  Hill.'  He  was  quite 
agreeable.  We  talked  no  politics,  hut  he  is  a  most  intelligent  farmer,  and 
we  had  much  to  say  about  cattle,  potatoes,  etc. 

"  I  am  rather  looking  for  Mrs.  Webster  to-day,  with  Miss  Downs,  and 
Mr.  Chew,  for  a  call ;  to  return  to-morrow.  ...  My  wagon  is  harnessed, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  appears,  I  go  forth. 

"Yours,  always  truly, 

"D.W." 


[TO 

"Fhjselin,  i9ctoJsrS4,19BO. 

"Deak  Fletcheb:  I  tare  jours  of  the  23d.  I  am  growing  so  fat 
here,  I  hate  to  think  of  leaving.  My  cough  spasms  are  pretty  much  gone 
off.  I  am  out  of  doors  all  day,  if  it  be  a  fair  day,  and  I  am,  getting  to  be 
hungry.  At  least,  I  can  sit  at  table,  amid  the  odor  of  viands,  while  other 
people  eat,  which  I  could  not  do  a  month  ago.  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I 
can.    Evidently,  the  air  suits  my  case.     I  hear  no  news,  I  read  no  nows- 


"  Mt  dear  Sir  ;  I  received  yours  of  the  33d,  yesterday,  and  it  came  ii 
time,  as  our  friend  Pettes  was  here  from  Windsor.    He  came  down  to  asl 
'  The  Hon.  Isaac  Hill. 
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me  to  go  to  Montpelier,  which  I  think  I  should  do  on  Monday,  if  I  could 
rely  on  the  weather.  But  I  am  afrdd.  The  weather  seems  changing, 
with  a  tendency  to  rain. 

"  I  like  much  the  spirit  of  your  advice,  about  keeping  people  away. 
In  the  forenoon,  I  do  pretty  well,  when  the  weather  is  good,  as  I  leave 
home  at  sevou  o'clock — nobody  knowing  where  I  am  going,  and  often  not 
knowing  myself — and  I  do  not  return  until  two  or  three  o'clock.  But,  in 
the  afternoon,  they  are  often  pressing.  The  day  hefore  yesterday,  I  lay 
down  oa  the  sofa  after  dinner,  and  told  John  Taylor  to  take  the  great 
kitchen-tongs,  stand  at  the  door  and  defend  the  castle.  When  I  rose,  he 
reported  that  he  had.  knocked  down  seventeen,  some  of  whom  he  thought 
would  be  crippled  for  life.  I  am  much  better  than  when  I  left  Marshfield, 
whether  it  be  the  air  and  weather,  or  whether  it  be  merely  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  length  going  off.  Nose  and  eyes  are  pretty  weU,  and  hardly  any 
cough  remains,  and  appetite  has  come  back  like  a  prowling,  hungry  wolf. 
"  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Downs,  and  Mr.  Chew  came  up  yesterday,  and  go 
back  to-morrow.  I  espect  General  Pierce,'  and  some  other  iiiends  irom 
Concord,  to-morrow.  Governor  Hill  has  been  to  see  me.  I  devoutly  wish 
I  could  stay  here  tilt  Christmas,    We  all  send  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

'■  D.  W. 

"  P.  S. — John  Taylor  says,  '  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Curtis.' " 

"  ELJia  FiBM,  Ifouemlier  3, 1850,  Sunday  Evening,  SIi  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  expect  to  take  my  leave  of  Franklin  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  write  to  you.  I  have 
now  been  here  a  fortnight,  having  arrived  on  Monday,  the  2ist  of  October. 
It  is  the  longest  visit  which  I  have  paid  to  my  native  place  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  been  quite  agreeable.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  I  shall  look  on 
these  hills  and  vales  agMn,  for  so  many  successive  days. 

"  Yonr  visit  is  a  marked  part  of  the  occasion,  and  I  like  to  repeat  the 
expression  of  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me.  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
you  should  take  any  interest  in  these  scenes  or  these  thiogs ;  bnt  that  jou 
do  is  so  much  the  better  and  happier  for  me.  You  left  me  on  Friday,  the 
Ist  of  this  month.  I  did  not  leave  home  on  that  day,  as  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  company.  Teaterday  I  was  quite  alone  till  afternoon,  when  I  went  to 
Boscawen,  to  see  and  take  leave  of  my  relarives.  To-day  the  weather  has 
been  damp,  threatening  rain,  and  I  have  been  out  no  farther  than  to  the 
bam.  The  clouds  seom  now  dispersing  themselves,  and  I  look  for  a  good 
day  to-morrow.  I  duly  received  your  note  of  Friday  from  Boston.  The 
Union  meeting  was  a  spirited  and  stirring  occasion,  but  what  may  be  the 
end  I  do  not  know.    I  expressed  to  you,  you  know,  three  weeks  ago,  my 

■  The  lion.  Franklin  Fierce. 
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fears  of  a  decisiTe  split  in  tlie  Whig  party,  and  I  now  strongly  fear  that 
result.  NeTcrthcless,  my  dear  sir,  I  go  to  Washington  to  stay  for  a  longer 
or  a  sliorter  time,  but  determined  to  do  my  duty  while  I  do  stay.  Of  per- 
sonal consequences,  I  grow  every  day  more  careless.  To-morrow  ia  Amin 
Boy's  dinner.'  Then  I  go  to  Marshfleld  for  a  day,  and  then  South.  I  have 
been  quite  well  since  jou  left,  though  I  must  confess  all  the  time  melan- 
choly, at  leaving  a  place  which  is  dear  to  my  recollections,  and  which  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  often.    But  away  with  low  spirits !    Sum  ■civimua, 


P.  8.^ — The  stars  are  all  out,  but  it  ia  too  warm  for  them  to  be  very 
Dright,  The  night  is  so  perfectly  still  that  one  may  hear  the  trickling  of 
the  little  brooks.  Or  else  it  ia  the  fall  in  the  Winnipiseogee,  away  up 
near '  Tin  Comer.'  Tours,  D.  W." 

"  BoHTOH,  i/bvenOer  5, 1^0. 

"  Mr  DBAS  SiK  :  I  left  New  Hampshire  yesterday,  having  become  ftee 
of  disease,  and  well,  except  so  far  as  this  protracted  catarrh  has  reduced 
me.  I  am  quite  aware  how  inconvenient  my  long  absence  is  to  you,  and 
to  the  Government,  and  sometimes  feel  that,  as  this  illness  is  of  annual 
recurrence,  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  uftfitting  me  for  an  office  the  duties  of 
which  require  constant  attention ;  I  must  now  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  few 
days.  When  there  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  hardly  able  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  could  do  nothing  about  arranging  my  little  affairs, 

"  On  public  subjects  things  are  here  becoming  quiet.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  flist  subsiding,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  isnownoprobabilityofany  resistance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested. 
Thousands  of  young  men  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  marshal  at  a 
moment's  warning.  There  is  an  evident  and  vast  change  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  quarter  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

"There  is  much  talk  of  a  Union  meeting,  and  a  great  desire  to  hold 
.one.  Very  many  persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  my 
arrival  yesterday.  My  opinion  is,  that  such  a  meeting  should  be  held,  but 
that  I  should  not  attend  it.  My  opinions  are  all  known,  and  they  may 
perhaps  be  topics  of  comment,  before  the  meeting. ...  I  look  upon  the 
result  of  our  election,  so  far  as  respects  Qoveraor,  as  very  doubtful. 
"Yours  always,  ti-uly, 

"  Dan*!.  Webster." 

"MABSiinstD,  maentber  11,  ISM. 
"  Deah  Sik  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month. 
"  Esperience  Has  long  since  taught  me  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  allegations  of  political  adversaries  by  denials  of  their  statements, 

IS  obligetJ 
nran- 
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"  For  your  sake,  lioweTer,  I  will  say,  that  my  public  speeches  show  ray 
opinion,  to  Tiave  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  proper,  efB.cient,  and  well- 
guarded  law,  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  tliat  while  I  was  ia  the 
Senate,  I  proposed  a  bill,  as  is  well  knowa,  with  provisions  different  from 
those  contained  in  the  present  law ;  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
when  the  present  law  passed ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been,  I  shonld  have 
moved,  as  &  substitute  for  it,  the  biU  proposed  by  myself. 

"  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  law  is  constitu- 
tional ;  and  that  all  good  citizens  are  bonnd  to  respect  and  obey  it,  just  as 
freely  and  readily  as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  themselves.  If  experience 
shall  show  that,  in  its  operation,  the  law  inflicts  wrong,  or  endangers  the 
liberty  of  any  whose  liberty  is  secnred  by  the  Constitution,  then  Congress 
ought  to  be  called  oa  to  amend  or  modify  it.  But,  as  1  think,  agitation 
on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  We  have  had  enough  of  strife  on  a  single 
question,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  merely  theoretical.  It  is  our  duty, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attend  to  other  great  and  practical  questions,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  conntry  have  an  interest, 

"Tours,  very  respectfully, 


"  JDeab  Sir  :  I  took  leave  of  Marshfield  yesterday,  not  without  regret. 
The  trees  were  leafless,  but  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sea  was  calm  as 


"Among  the  things  which  detiuaed  me,  was  the  seeing  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vault  or  tomb,  for  the  deposit  of  me  and  mine,  I  hare  lost  one 
wife  and  three  children.  Their  remains  are  now  under  a  church  iu  this 
city,  which  the  progress  of  change  is  very  likely  ere  long  to  remove, 

"At  Marshfield,  by  my  own  land,  on  the  mar^n.  of  the  upland,  is  a 
spot  on  which  a  paity  of  pilgrims  from  Plymouth  erected  a  church,  in 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  colony;  and  here  is  the  ancient  burial- 
ground.  It  is  quiet,  and  secure  against  change,  and  not  far  from  my 
honse, 

''  To  this  spot  I  shall  be  taken  not  many  years  hence,  and  those  loved 
ones,  whose  spirits  have  gone  before  me  to  another  world,  will  bo  gathered 
around  me. 

"Idwellou  these  things  without  pain.  Hove  to  see  a  cheerful  old  age; 
but  there  is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  a  thoughtless,  careless,  ob- 
tuse mind,  near  the  end  of  Jife.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difierence  in  our 
future  state,  on  which  spot  we  mingle  again  with  our  parent  eaxth ;  but  it 
sobers  the  mind,  I  think,  and  leads  ns  to  salutary  reflections,  to  contem- 
plate our  last  resting-place, 

-'  "B.  W," 
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"  BoSTOK,  S/osember  14, 1650. 

"  Gestlembs'  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  lltli  of  this  month,  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  friencls  of 
the  Constitution  and  tlie  Union,  ivithout  distinction  of  party,  resident  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladelphia,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  in  that 
city  on  the  3l3t  instant  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
attend  that  meeting.  That  great  central  city  is  not  only  fiill  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  but  full,  also,  of  recollections  connected  with  its  adop- 
tion, and  other  great  events  in  our  history.  In  Philadelphia  the  first 
Revolutionary  Congress  assembled.  In  Philadelphia  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made.  la  Philadelphia  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  received  the  signatures  of  Washington  and  his  associates ;  and  now, 
■when  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  evidently  laboring  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  Philadelphia,  of  all 
places,  seems  the  fittest  for  the  assembling  together  of  the  friends  of  that 
Constitution,  and  that  Union,  to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  country  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  My  public  duties,  gentlemen,  require  mj  immediate  presence  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  ih^t  alone,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  accepting  youi  invitation. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be,  witli  great  regard,  your  fellow- 
citizen  and  humble  seivant,  Dusiei.  Webster. 

"To  Josiah  Randall,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  Robert  M.  Lee,  0,  Ingersoll, 
John  W.  Forney,  John  S.  Riddle." 


'^  BoaTos,  ^ovem^er  H,  1350. 

"Gehtlemen;  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  the  letter  received 
from,  you,  expressing  your  approbation  of  the  sentinieats  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  Union  meeting  at  Castle  Garden. 

"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  warmly  am  I  attaclied  to  the  happy  form 
of  government  imder  which  wo  live. 

"  It  is  certwn  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which 
seeks  industriously  to  undermine  that  government.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  denied,  and  denied  by  those  whose  constant  effort  it  is  to  inspire  the 
North  with  hatred  toward  the  South,  and  the  South  with  hatred  toward 
the  North ;  and  it  is  time  for  al!  true  patriots  to  make  a  united  effort,  in 
which  I  shall  most  cordially  join,  not  only  to  resist  open  schemes  of  dis- 
union, but  to  eradicate  its  spirit  from  the  public  mind. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obliged 
fellow-citizen  and  humble  servant,  Da-niei,  Webstbb, 

"  To  Messre.  F.  S.  Lathrop,  Charles  G.  Carleton,  Peter  B.  Dimec,  Gerard 
Hallock,  committee,  New  York." 
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K'otwithstanding  the  condition  of  his  health,  Mr.  "Webster 
now  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  withhold  liimsclf  from  no  labor  and 
no  exertion,  by  ■which  he  eonld  contribute  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  amount  and  character  of  what  he  put  forth,  by 
pen  or  speech,  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  months  succeeding 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  can  scarcely  he 
estimated.  His  was  the  mind  which  could  reach  the  people 
of  all  sections  and  communities ;  and  while  great  credit  is 
due  to  a  few  other  public  men  of  both  the  great  political  par- 
ties who  labored  with  the  same  end  in  view,  it  was  by  him, 
chiefly,  that  a  tone  of  public  feeling  was  at  length  created, 
which,  in  the  antumn  of  1852,  made  it  certain  that  the  Union 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  disruption,  and  that 
those  perils  would  not  return,  unless  there  should  be  a  uew  and 
rash  depai'ture  from  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of 
1850  had  been  based.  The  limits  of  this  wort  do  not  permit 
me  to  describe  in  detail  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  during  this 
critical  period.  These  efforts  began  while  he  was  at  I'ranhlin, 
in  the  autumn,  with  a  written  response  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  "  Union  meeting "  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York.' 
This  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  a  similar  invitation  from 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  after  he  had  returned  to  Boston 
from  New  Hampshire ; '  and  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  same  Mud  to  certain  citizens  of  Staxmton,  in  Vir- 
ginia.' Then  came  the  "Pilgrim  Festival "  at  New  York,  on 
the  32d  of  December,  which  he  attended  in  person,  and  at 
which  he  made  on©  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  that  were 
ever  heard  even  from  him,'  In  the  following  January,  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  "West- 
chester County,  in  New  York,'  and  in  February,  to  reply  to  a 
committee  in  the  city  of  New  York,  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  ofWashington.' 

Besides  these,  during  the  same  period,  embracing  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  numerous  letters  written 
by  liim  to  individuals  on  the  same  public  topics  found  their 

'  Woi-l!S,  vi.,  Sli,  October  28,  1851).  •■  Works,    ii„     519,    Deeemboc    22, 

°  Correspondence,   ii,,  403,   Noyem.  1850. 
ber  14, 1850.  ^  works,  i 

»  Works,  Ti.,  519,  KoTcmliei-  23, 18B0.  '  Works,  i 
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way  into  the  public  prints.  Every  thing  uttered  or  writtea  by 
him,  daring  this  period,  was  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  read  by  all  clasaes,  and  commented  on  favorably  or  un- 
favorably by  all  presses.  All  men  felt  the  power  and  tlie  im- 
portance of  what  he  said. 

In  these  productions,  and  in  many  similar  efforts  which  fol- 
lowed them,  Mr.  "Webster  had  to  deal  not  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral topics  which  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  Union  to 
all  sections  naturally  suggest,  but  also  with  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  his  own  section  which  was  but  too  prone  to 
give  ear  to  a  doctrine  that  unsettled  the  foundations  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  itself.  We  have  seen  the  character  of 
what  may  be  called  the  rdigio-political  philosophy,  hy  which 
many  individuals,  and  some  men  in  public  station,  undertook 
to  set  up  private  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  ordains,  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  In  Kew  England,  especially,  this  doctrine,  incul- 
cated by  many  pulpits,  and  adroitly  used  by  many  poUtieians, 
was  assumed  to  be  peculiarly  "  Puritan."  I  presume  it  will 
be  allowed,  by  candid  judges,  that  if  any  man  in  oar  coxmtry 
understood  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  founders  of 
Xew  England,  Mr.  Webster  understood  them.  He  knew  well 
that,  while  they  founded  tlieir  religious  organizations  on  tho 
right  of  private  judgment,  they  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants carried  their  attachment  to  their  own  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  their  own  strongly-cherished  religious  opinions, 
even  as  far  as  the  point  of  intolerance,  and  required  individual 
conformity.  Possibly  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  perse- 
cutions which  the  first  Pilgrims  had  undergone ;  for,  as  ITr. 
"Webster  himself  expressed  it,  it-is  "the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  for  man  to  retaliate  upon  man."  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  he  always  regarded  the  early  Puritan 
intolerance  in  matters  purely  religious  as  a  great  error,  accord- 
ing to  all  just  modem  and  American  ideas,  by  which  society  is 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  things  that  concern  only  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  the  Creator.  But  there  was  one  mis- 
take which  he  always  contended  they  did  not  make.  They  did 
not  affirm  the  right  of  private  religious  opinion  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  state.     They  did  not  hold  that,  in  civil  rela- 
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tions,  the  right  ofprivate  judgment  is  not  to  be  relinquished  and 
subordinated  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole.  He  insisted  that, 
however  strong  were  their  religious  tendencies,  and  liewever 
prone  they  were  to  walk  by  the  light  of  religious  truth,  as  they 
viewed  it,  they  fully  recognized  the  principle  that  society,  civil 
rule,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist  while  every  man  is  respon- 
sible to  nobody  and  to  nothing  but  his  own  opinion.  He  re- 
garded this  as  proved  by  the  "  Constitution,"  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  hoard  the  Mayflower,  before  the  first  Pilgrims  landed, 
by  wliich  they  formed  themselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and 
hound  themselves,  solemnly  and  mutually,  by  a  wntten  cove- 
nant, to  submission  and  obedience  to  such  laws,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions,  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  which  they  were  about  to 
establisli.     Mr.  "Webster  said : 

"  The  right  of  private  judgoieiit,  ia  matters  between  the  Creator  and 
the  indiTidual,  and  Bubmission  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  in  all  that  respects 
civil  polity,  and  the  administration  of  such  affairs  as  concerned  the  colony 
about  to  be  established,  they  regarded  as  entirely  consistent;  and  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unlettered,  everywhere  establishes 
and  confirms  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  all  mnst  see  that  it  ia  the  very  liga- 
ment, the  very  tie,  which  connects  man  to  man  in  the  social  system ;  and 
those  sentimenta  are  embodied  in  that  constitution"  [of  the  Mayflower.]  ' 

Of  course,  the  topic  which  led  to  such  discussions  as  these, 
concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  obedience,  related  to  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  particular  statute  which 
had  been  passed,  to  carry  into  effect  a  positive  requirement  of 
the  Constitution,  was  not  one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  have 
preferred ;  and  he  had  left  the  Senate  before  it  was  enacted. 
But  he  believed,  it  to  be  a  constitutionally  valid  law,  entirely 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact ;  and  the  question  now 
was  whether,  having  become  a  law  of  the  land,  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, or  whether  it  was  to  he  defeated  and  disobeyed.  In  the 
region  where  Mr.  "Webster  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  cope  with 
the  false  doctrine  above  referred  to,  the  execution  of  this  law 
was  resisted,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  constitutional  objection 
to  its  methods  of  proceeding,  but  on  the  bold  assumption  that 
'  See  tbe  speeuh  nt  the  Pilscim  festival  in  New  Tork,  Works,  ii,,  519, 
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tlie  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  be  obeyed  at  all, 
because  it  was  in  conflict  witb  a  religious  duty,  or  some  other 
higlier  obligation.  A' public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  and  in 
Paneuil  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  at  wliich  it  was  resolved 
that,  "  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law,  we  will 
not  <iUow  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  taken  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts." '  Speakers  predicted  that  the  law  would  be  resisted  ; 
and  that,  if  the  marshal  should  be  killed,  a  Massachusetts  jury 
would  not  convict  the  fugitive  who  should  slay  the  officer  of 
the  law.  Sermons  were  preached  of  the  same  purport ;  men, 
occupying  high  social  positions,  lield  in  public  the  same  kind 
of  language;,  and  one  very  prominent  individual,  since  con- 
spicuous in  public  life,  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said,  in  Faneuil  Hall :  "  Sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Kevolutiou  by  admitting,  nay,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  this  bill  will  be  executed  here.  [Cries  of  "  Never."] 
Individuals  among  us,  as  elsewhere,  may  forget  humanity  in  a 
fancied  loyalty  to  law,  hut  the  public  conscience  will  not  allow 
a  man,  who  has  trodden  our  streets  as  a  free  man,  to  bo  dragged 
away  as  a  slave."    [Applause.] 

A  newspaper,  published  in  Boston,  under  the  name  oi  The 
Commonwealth,  the  organ  of  those  who  felt  and  acted  in 
this  way,  uttered  similar  sentiments  every  day ;  while  other 
journals,  opposed  to  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  kept  up  the 
prediction  that  this  law  would  never  be  executed  in  that  com- 
munity. 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  create  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence that  always  ends  in  mobs.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1851,  an  alleged  fugitive  was  arrested  in  Boston,  under  a  pro- 
cess issued  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  The 
magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  finding,  on  its  return,  that  the 
negro  arrested  was  unprepared  with  counsel,  adjoiu'ned  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  day,  and  the  negro  was  detained  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  in  the  United  States  Court-room,  in  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  a  mob  broke  into  the  court-house,  rescued  the 
prisoner,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  was  not  again  found. 

The  Esccutive  Government  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

'  The  resolution  was  intcoduc^^d  by  a  clergymaD. 
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brought  fiwio  to  face  ■with  the  issue,  -whether  a  law  of  the 
United  States  ehould  be  executed  in  Massachusetts,  or  whether 
men  of  education  and  social  position,  who  chose  to  be  demar 
goguea  on  this  subject,  should  be  permitted  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  open  resistance  to  a  statute,  ■without  seeing  at  least  their  de- 
luded and  ignorant  instruments  brought  to  pimishment.  At 
this  time,  the  superintendence  of  the  Judicial  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Webster,  as  soon  aa  he  heard  of  this  occurrence,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  marshal  of  the  district ; 

"  WAaniHGTos,  DEriBTMEsT  or  Stite,  FHa^ary  18, 1B51. 

"  Information  has  reached  this  city,  through  the  newspapers  and 
private  letters,  ttat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been 
forcibly  resisted  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  lawless  mob,  which  over- 
powered the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  the  President  is  surprised  that  no 
official  information  has  been  received  from  you  respecting  this  occnrrence. 
"Daniel  Webster." 

The  marshal  himself  was  absent  from  Boston  at  the  time 
of  this  outrage,  but,  on  his  return  to  the  .city  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch  was  received,  he  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Webster  a  sworn  accomit  of  it,  attested  by  his  deputy.  Pros- 
ecutions were  then  directed  against  the  supposed  leadei?  of  the 
mob,  who  were  arrested,  examined,  and  held  for  trial. 

Of  this  event,  Mr.  Webster  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  New- 
York  committee  for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday : 

"  We  Lave  recently  been  informed,  gentlemen,  of  an  open  act  of  resists 
ance  to  law,  in  the  city  of  Boston;  and,  if  the  accounts  be  correct  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurrence,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  ease  of  treason. 
If  men  combine  and  confederate  together,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  or  force  of 
numbers,  effectually  resist  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a  particular  individual,  with  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  making 
the  same  resistance  to  the  same  act  in  its  application  to  all  other  indi- 
viduals, this  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason.  Now,  I  understand  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  out- 
rage, in  Boston,  avow  openly  their  full  pui-poae  of  preventing,  by  arms,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  multitude,  the  execution  of  process  for  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  fugitive  slave  in  any  and  all  cases  whatever,  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, that  shame  will  bum  the  cheeksj  and  indignation  fill  the  hearts,  of 
nineteen-twcntioths  of  the  people  of  Boston  at  the  avowal  of  principles 
and  the  commission  of  outrages  so  abominable.  Depend  upon  it  that,  if  the 
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people  of  tliat  city  had  been  iaformed  of  any  bucU  purpose  or  design  as 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  court-Louse  in  Boston,  on  Saturday  last,  they 
would  hare  rushed  to  tie  spot,  and  crushed  such  a  nefarious  project  into 
the  dnst.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  must  necessarily 
suffer  in  their  feelings,  but  ought  not  to  suffer  at  all  in  their  character  or 
reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  ftom  the  acts  of  such  persons 
ss  composed  the  mob.  I  venture  to  say  that,  when  you  hear  of  them  next, 
you  ivill  leam  that,  personally  and  collectively,  as  individuals,  and  also  as 
represented  in  the  city  councils,  they  will  ^ve  full  evidence  of  their  fixed 
purpose  to  wipe  away  and  obliterate,  to  the  full  estent  of  their  power,  this 
foul  blot  oi  the  good  name  of  their  city." 

Twenty  years  before  tliis  oecun-enee,  Mr.  Webster  bad 
given  the  wbole  power  of  bis  mind  and  character  to  prevent 
tbe  nullification  of  laws  of  the  tTnited  States  in  South  Caro- 
lina. What  was  he  to  do  now  ?  What  face  was  be  to  turn 
to  nullification  in  Massachusetts  ?  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
tbe  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  was  tbe  same,  and 
there  was  much  in  tbe  situation  of  things  which  rendered  tbe 
attitude  of  the  State  closely  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  people 
of  South  Carolina  in  1830~'33 ;  for  there  was  then  a  law  on 
tbe  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  which  created  obstructions 
to  tbe  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  service. 

Was  Mr.  Webster,  although  clothed  in  1833  with  only  the 
authority  of  a  Senator,  to  uphold  the  Government  against  the 
nulKfiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  he  now,  standing  at  tbe 
most  important  post  in  the  Executive  Department,  below  that 
of  the  President,  to  slirink  from  asserting  tbe  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  tbe  laws  in  Massachusetts  ?  He  was  to  be  as 
firm  in  the  one  case  as  he  had  been  in  tbe  other ;  and  it  was 
his  power  to  be  tbua  firm,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  was,  to  use 
an  expression  of  bis  own,  "  to  mark  him  for  a  great  or  a  little 
man  in  all  time  to  como." 

All  veiy  eminent  statesmen  in  free  countries  are  probably 
subjected  to  personal  calumnies,  originated  or  circulated  by 
those  who  dislike  their  pobtieal  conduct.  Certainly  this  hap- 
pened to  Mr,  Webster.  But  I  have  noticed  such  attacks,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  only  where  they  were  made  in  a  public 
place,  and  when  for  that  reason  they  became  part  of  the  public 
history  of  the  times.     What  is  a  part  of  such  public  history,  in- 
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eluding  the  names  of  the  aetora,  if  it  eoneeniB  Mr.  "Webster,  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  full  account  of  his  life  and  motives. 

Soon  after  Mr.  "Wehster  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1850, 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment 
of  an  indemnity  to  Mexico,  provided  for  by.  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe-Btidalgo.'  In  Pebraary,  1851,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  purpose  came  under  discussion  in  tlio  House 
of  Kepreaentatives,  On  the  25th,  at  a  late  evening  session, 
while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  a  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  severely  criticised  Mr.  Webster's  conrse 
in  this  matter,  and  declared  that  it  was  connected  with  a  cor- 
rupt arrangement  made  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  to  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  tlie  following 
day,  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster,  professing  to  speak  by  authority,  pronounced  this  ac- 
cusation "  an  unqualified  falsehood;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  that  Mr.  Allen  miglit  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  as  he  had  offered  to  do.  Mr.  Allen  asked  leave  to 
reply,  but  the  House  refused  its  permission.  On  a  Eubsec[uent 
day,  Mr,  Julian,  of  Indiana,  asted  leave  to  introduce  a  roeolu- 
tion  to  raise  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charge  made  by 
Mr.  AUen ;  but  the  House  would  not  permit  the  resolution  to 
be  received.     The  following  letters  relate  to  this  occurrence  : 

[fbom  the  hos.  h.  c.  sonENCK.] 

"  Wednesday  Momlns,  Februari;  26,  1851. 

"  Ms  DEAR  Sir  :  . . . .  Tou  have  heard  of  the  coarse  assault  upon  you, 
made  last  night  by  the  'Worceater  member,  ia  the  Houbo  of  Representa- 
tives, His  malignity  was  rebuked,  not  merely  by  what  was  said  in  reply 
by  friends  on  the  floor,  but  still  more  by  the  universal  indignation  and 
scorn,  felt  and  freely  expressed,  all  round,  and  on  both  sides  of  t!ie  hall. 
It  was  worth  something  to  be  attacked,  to  have  such  a  triumph  in  the 
good  feeling  which  it  elicited  for  you  in  the  hearts  and  looks  and  worda 
of  all  honest  and  honorable  men  who  witnessed  the  scene. 
"  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"Robert  C.  Schesck." 

'  The  arrangement  for  the  payment  Messrs.  Howland  and  Aspinwall,  a  firm 

fo  Mexico  was  made  through  Mr.  T.  W.  of  merchants  in  New  York ;  and  Messrs. 

Ward,    of    Boston,   agent    of   Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Rigga,  bankers  in  Wasb- 

Baving,  Erotliers  and  Co.,  of  London;  ington 
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"  IlnusB  "F  EErEFiEMiTiVES.  lltirch  1,  1851. 

"  Mt  dear  Sis  ;  On.  coming  to  the  House  this  morning,  I  statcJ  t^ 
gentlemen  on  all  sides,  what  you  desired  me  to  communicate,  namely: 
that  neither  you,  nor  your  fi-ienda,  would  interpose  any  obstacie  to  any 
inquiry  in  relation  to  you,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Houie,  the  eir- 
curostances  of  the  case  might  render  proper. 

"  But  the  whole  attack  was  so  utterly  disgusting  to  the  House,  and 
treated  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  and  especially  by  General 
Bayloy  and  others,  leading  Democrats,  as  well  as  by  the  Whigs,  that  the 
House  has  just  refijsedto  allow  the  introduction  of  the  leaolution  of  Julian 
by  the  very  emphatic  rote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  thirty-five. 

"  I  did  not  Tote  upon  the  question,  because,  while  I  looked  upon  the 
whole  movement  as  an  outrage,  I  did  not  wsh  to  seem  in  the  least  degree 
to  interfere  with  your  expressed  wishes  for  the  freest  action  of  tlie  House 
upon  the  subject.  Very  respectfully, 

"  Geouge  AaHMUN." 

"  Honen  oi  Eepkesesiatives,  Manli  1,  IKl . 

"  Mr.  Otis  told  me  that  last  July,  as  he  came  through  Boston,  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  he  was  at  the  Custom-House  in  Boston,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  and  was  conversing  with  them 
about  the  rumor  that  Mr.  "Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  when  Mr. 
Haven  camo  in  with  a  letter  from  Mr  Webster  and  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr. 
Gieely  stepped  aMde  for  consultation  for  a  few  mmutes;  that,  after  Mr. 
Haven  had  left  the  room  Mr  Grtely  =aid  that  Mr  Webster  had  written 
to  Mr.  Haven  that  he  had  been  otfered  the  State  Department,  and  was 
hesitating  about  accepting  )t  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected  that  Mr  Haven  =aid  that  be  should  write 
to  Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  his  Mends  w»uld  save  him,  Mr.  Otis  fur- 
ther said  that  he  waa  requested  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Greely  to  go 
directly  to  Washington,  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State ;  that  accordingly  he, 
Mr.  Otis,  did  come  on,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival,  he  called  on  the  President,  Mid  among  other  things  told  him  what 
had  occurred  at  Boston  as  above  stated. 

"  Mr.  Otis  also  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  1 3  members  of  Congress, 
in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts, 

"  Geokgb  Ashmun." 

"BoBTOH,  /Mruarj'SS,  1S51. 

"  Mv  DEiE  Sin :  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  papers  of  last 
evening ; 
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" '  The  Washmgtoa  correspondent  of  the  ^eto-Tork  Hm-ald  telegraphs 
concerning  the  charge  gainst  Mr.  Webster  aa  follows  : 

"  '  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  Mr,  Webster  wrote  to  the  Sub-Treasiirer, 
Mr,  HaTen,  that  ho  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  but  could  not 
accept  it  unless  hb  friends  would  make  up  what  he  would  sacrifice  pecu- 
niarily by  accepting.  Mr.  Hayen  showed  the  letter  to  Collector  Greely, 
who,  at  the  time,  told  ita  contents  to  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  from  Maine,  who 
was  present.    Mr.  Otis  has  divulged  the  matter  to  Congressmen,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  Go  far  as  regards  myself,  this  statement  ia,  except  in  one  particular, 
wholly  untiue.  Tou  did  adyise  me,  by  letter,  ttiat  the  President  had  in- 
vited you  to  take  the  State  Department.  There  was  not  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  article. 

"  Mr.  Collector  Greely  has  made  a  written  statement  that  I  never 
showed  to  him  any  such  letter ;  that  he  never  knew  of  my  receiving  any 
such  letter;  and  that  he  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr,  Otis  or 
anybody  else. 

"  With  the  request  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  an  article  so 
obviously  untrue, 

"I  remain,  with  tlie  highest  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem, 
"  Tours  always, 

■'  Hon.  D.  Webster."  "  ^^^-^^  Havek. 

The  origin  of  this  absurd  tale  was  traced,  at  the  time,  to 
the  following  occurrences :  While  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more's Cabinet  was  yet  undecided  (July,  1350),  Kr,  Webster 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  in  Boston,  the  letters  on  that 
subject  which  are  printed  in  the  last  chapter.'  On  the  80th  of 
July,  aa  has  already  been  stated,  he  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Haven,  conmiunicating  the  information  that  President 
Fillmore  had  offered  the  Department  of  State  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  accepted  it. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  ITr.  Haven 
chanced  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  Mr. 
Philip  Greely,  on  business ;  and,  while  there,  he  answered,  to 
a  question  asked  by  Mr,  Greely^  that  Mr,  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Haven  said  or  intimated  nothing  in  regard  to  any 
pecuniary  arrangements  to  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the 
office,  exhibited  no  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  referred  to 
none.  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Haven  had  no  conversation  with  him. 
'  Lcitera  of  July  11,  12,  16,  and  21,  1850,  ante,  pp.  464,  465. 
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After  Mr.  Havea  had  left,  Mr,  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  conversed 
about  Mr.  Webster's  private  affairs,  and  bis  probable  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  office  on  account  of  the  pecnniary  sacrifices  its 
e  would  require ;  and,  after  Mr.  Otis  went  away,  he 
I  that  he  learned  from  Mr,  Greely,  as  intelligence  de- 
rived from  Mx.  Haven,  that  Mr.  "Webster  would  not  accept  tbe 
office  unless  in  some  way  relieved  from  the  sacrifices  it  would 
involve,  and  that  Mr,  Haven  said  he  should  write  to  Mr,  Web- 
ster, urging  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Otis  declared,  before  he  left 
Mr.  Greely,  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  to  Washing- 
ton, lay  the  facts  before  the  President,  and  thereby  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster.  There  were  other 
persons  present  during  part  of  the  time  who  were  not  friendly 
to  Mr.  Webster. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr,  Otis  caused  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  made  in  the  public  prints : 

"  MB.  aliem'b  charqb  agaikbt  daniel  websteh, 

"  We  are  authorized,  botli  by  Mr.  Otia,  of  Maine,  and  by  Mr.  Greely,  to 
atate  that  the  coaversation  between  them,  which  has  been  referred  to  of 
late  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  related  entirely  to  the  rumors  and 
reports  which  were  in  Boston  at  that  time  (July  last),  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  Me.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  and  whether  Mr.  "Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  The  object  of  Mr,  Otia  in.  calling  on  Mr.  Greely  was 
solely  to  obtain  information  on  that  point ;  and  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Greely  had  reference  to  that  point  alone. 

"Mr.  Greely  answered  his  inquiries  by  stating  the  conflicting  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  as  said  to  come  from  Mr.  Webster  and  others. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Otis  may  have  confounded,* as  coming  from  Mr.  Haven, 
what  was  said  to  be  reporttd  from,  others.  In  a  few  minutes  airier  the  con- 
versation commenced,  Mr.  Haven  came  in  upon  other  business,  and  Mr. 
Greely  did  inquire  of  him  resjKcting  the  rumors  of  Mr.  "Webster's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Haven  answered  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
written  that  the  President  had  tendered  him  the  office, 

"Mr.  Otis  belicvea  that  Mr,  Greely  said  Mr.  Ilavcn,  in  addition,  told 
him  that  Mr,  Webster  hesitated  from  the  pecuniary  sacri&ces  he  would  have 
to  make ;  and  that  he  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  to 
accept  the  place.  But  Mr.  Greely  has  no  recollection,  of  this  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Haven,  but  thinks  that  matter  was  alluded  to  incidentally  by 
other  persons,  who  afterward  came  into  the  ofE.ce  before  Mr,  Otis  left ;  and 
that  he  confounded  one  conversation  with  the  other. 

"The  only  information  asked  for  and  received  had  reference  solely  to 
the  fact  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  and  Mr.  Otis 
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BO  intended  to  be  understood  when  he  made  his  statement  in  July  last, 
and  in  his  more  recent  explanation  of  that  statement.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  statement  that  could  be,  by  any  ingenuity,  perrerted  to  the  pui'pose 
of  showing  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Webster  to  obtain  money,  or  that  could 
be  used  by  any  one  foi  that  purpose,  either  according  to  the  recollection 
of  the  conversation  by  Mr.  Otis  or  by  Mr.  Grecly. 

"From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Otis  could  furnish  no  basis  for  the  late  attack  upon  Mr.  Webster; 
nor  does  it  in  any  degree  justify  or  sustain  the  extraordinary  position 
taicn  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  late  attack," 

It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Allen 
deemed  Limself  justified,  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Otia,  in 
making  the  charge  that  Mr.  "Wetster  would  not  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  unless  a  large  sum  of  money  should 
he  raised  for  him  as  an  inducement,  and  that  sueli  an  arrange- 
ment was  actually  made ;  or  how  far,  or  from  whom,  Mr,  Otis 
supposed  he  had  authority  for  saying  whatever  he  did  say  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Allen  or  others.  Mr.  Haven's  statement,  that 
he  never  received  any  letter  from  Mr.  Wehster,  containing  such 
a  suggestion,  disposes  of  the  whole  charge.  The  occurrence 
itself,  however,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  credulity  with 
which  a  person  of  ardent  political  opinions  will  sometimea 
listen  to  rumors  affecting  the  character  of  an  opponent,  whose 
course  is  a  subject  of  embittered  controversy.  Mr,  Allen  was 
warmly  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster's  pohtieal  conduct  after  March, 
1850  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  a  party  in 
Massachusetts  which  sought  to  impair  Mr.  "Webster's  influence 
over  the  public  mind. 

That  Mr.  Webster  could  not  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  without  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  whole  country 
knew ;  but  neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the  people 
of  the  United  Stat^  believed  that  he  sought  and  received  any 
sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance.  What  he  did 
was  precisely  what  he  had  done  before,  more  than  once,  namely, 
he  took  a  public  position  from  a  sense  of  his  public  duty,  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  state  of  his  private  affairs. 

After  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  office,  a  number  of  his 
personal  friends,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  could  be  regarded 
aa  "  bankers,"  sent  him  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  hia  table.    But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
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that  he  never  knew  their  naiiiea  or  positions.     Mr,  Haven  him- 
self had  no  agency  in  tlie  matter,  and  no  connection  with  it.' 

'  In  January,  1862,  Mr,  Allen  re-  nislied — fifty  thousand  dollars  to  support 
peated  thia  cliarge,  notwithstanding  tlie  liini  m  tiiat  office."  Mr,  Allen  did  not  say 
liict  that  Mr.  Haven  had  publicly  denied  that  Mr.  Ward,  or  Messrs.  Hoivland  and 
itB  alleged  foundation,  oter  hia  own  sig-  Aapinwall,  had  contributed  to  that  fund, 
nature,  in  May,  1861,  and  notwithstand-  but  he  said  there  waa  every  reason,  to  be- 
ing the  disolaimcra  of  Mr.  Grecly  and  lieve  they  had.  He  then  procetded  to  say 
Mr.  Otis,  which  left  it  morally  certain  that  the  ne^tiatiou  with  the  bankers  waa 
that  Mr.  Otis  had  acted  on  a  false  as-  made  "af^Ae  very  (tnis  when  the  negotia- 
Bumption  of  a  fact,  when  ho  aaid  to  Mr.  tionwaa  goingonfor  raieing  the  fifty  thou- 
Ashmun,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  sanddollars."  These  facts,  Mr.  Allen  said, 
Allen,  that  Mr,  Webster  had  written  to  had  been  dented,  but  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
Mr,  Haven,  Bog^ating  some  pecuniary  were  strenuously  opposed  to  an  inves- 
arrangement  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  tlgation.  [The  refu^  of  tbe  House  of 
office  of  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  that  Mr,  Representatives  to  make  an.  inrestiga- 
Haven  W  replied  that  his  "friends  tiou  had  alone  prevented  it.]  Mr,  Allen 
would  save  him."  Apparently  unwilling  also  epolie  of  misrepresentations  and 
to  be  convinced  by  any  teslimony,  Mr.  attempts  to  paUiate  the  offence,  among 
Allen,  on  thia  last  occasion  (January,  themaletterfromMr.Havendenyingthat 
18B2),  while  the  same  bill  to  provide  for  a  proposition  bad  been  made  to  him  by 
the  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  Mr.  Webster  with  regard  to  the  fifty  thou- 
was  again  before  the  House,  amplified  sand  dollar  fund,  [Mr.  Haven's  previous 
his  charges  against  Mr,  Webster,  as  fol-  public  denial  had  covered  the  whole 
lows ;  1.  That  no  officer  had  any  right  ground-work  of  the  charge.]  Political 
to  make  a  negotjation  of  this  kmd,  in  rancor  and  such  credulity  as  it  engen- 
advance  of  the  appropriation.  2.  That  ders  could  go  no  further  than  they  car- 
if  any  such  negotiation  should  be  made,  ried  Mr.  Allen  and  others  who  continued 
competition  should  be  invoked,  and  the  to  repeat  this  statement  after  it  bad  been 
agent  should  be  employed  whose  tenns  shown  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  afl^ir 
would  be  the  most  favorable.  3.  'That  subsided  in  tho  House  of  Represent- 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  have  atives,  after  Mr.  George  T.  Davis,  who 
interfered  in  the  matter,  but  should  have  was  also  a  member  from  Massachusetts, 
left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  made  a  defence  of  Mr.  Webster 
He  alluded  io  his  having  presented  these  showing  the  groundlessness  of  this 
objections  at  the  previous  session,  and  charge  (January  S3,  1S62).  The  de- 
to  his  having  then  urged  "  that  the  rela-  bate  then  fell  back  to  the  bill,  and  the 
tionsoftho  Secretary  of  State  to  these  general  objections  to  the  arrangement 
capitalists  and  bankora  were  such  as  ren.  which  Mr.  Webster  had  made  for  the 
dered  it  highly  improper  and  unfit  that  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity, 
he  should  lake  it  upon  himself,  unneces-  Several  amendments  to  tiie  bill  were 
sarily,  to  discharge  the  duties  he  l«id  offfered,  intended  to  carry  a  censure  of 
assumed.  .  .  .  Now,  what  were  these  re-  Mr.  Webster's  action;  such  as  "that 
lations  ?  It  had  come  to  my  knowl-  the  said  sum  be  paid  over  to  the  proper 
edge — and  it  seemed  to  me  a  proper  authorities  of  Mexico,  by  the  Secretary 
matter  for  the  knowledge  of  the  House —  of  the  Treasury  under  the  supervision 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  toot  of  the  President ; "  that  ft  be  paid  "  in 
upon  himself  the  office  which  he  now  a  manner  conformable  to  the  request  of 
holds,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  quite  the  Slexiean  Government,"  etc.  All  of 
as  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  these  amendments  were  rejected,  and 
negotiation  which  it  appears  he  made  the  bill  passed,  shnply  appropriating 
with  the  Barings  and  their  associates,  three  milUon  one  hundred  and  wghty 
It  waa  a  negotiation  with  men  of  a  char-  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the 
acter,  class,  and  description,  sunilar  to  last  instalment  due  under  the  Treaty  of 
that  of  Mr,  Ward,  of  Boston,  and  How-  Guadalupe-Hidalgo — which  was  to  fall 
land  and  Aspinnall,  of  New  York  ;  a  ne-  due  May  31, 18S2. 
gotiation,  by  which,  as  an  inducement  for  I  have  spoken  of  a  party  in  Massa- 
Mr.  Webster  to  take  the  office  which  he  ehusetts  who  sought  from  political  mo- 
nowholds,  asumof  money  was  to  befur-  tives  to  impair  Mr,  Webster's  influence 
71 
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Early  in  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Webster  iiiado  a  short  visit 
to  Massachusetts.  While  he  was  at  Marshfield,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  of  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties, 
wished  to  offer  him  a  public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
custody  of  that  famous  place  of  public  assembly  had  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city ;  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  permission  to  use  it  on  the  petition  of  one 
hundred  tax-payers.  The  requisite  petition  was  duly  presented, 
and  an  invitation,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, was  sent  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marshfield.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Choate  should  make  the  address  of  welcome,  and  intima- 
tions of  the  course  of  his  remarks  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  privately  signified  his  purpose  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. But,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  meeting 
was  expected  to  take  place,  it  heeamo  known  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  had  refused  the  use  of  the  hall. 

This  affair,  which,  under  other  circumstancea,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  trivial  occurrence,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unworthy  of  a  place  here,  immediately 
struck  the  whole  country  with  amazement.  It  was  asked, 
everywhere,  if  Boston  could  not  bear  free  discussion  of  public 
measures,  or  had  refused  to  hear  her  own  illustrious  citizen  and 
statesman.  What  would  otherwise  have  met  only  with  ridi- 
cule, was  treated  as  a  serious  event,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  political  affairs  at  the  time.  In  Boston  itself,  indignation 
and  shame  became  so  general  that  the  unlucky  officials  were 
alarmed,  and  sought  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  explanation 
which  they  endeavored  to  make  to  Mr,  Webster  was,  that,  hav- 

avet  the  public  mind.  Iq  thia  warfare,  people  to  be  inoredoloas  of  such  assaults 
all  manly  fairness  was  disregarded,  upon  eminent  statesmen.  But  sueh  in- 
Long  after  this  imputation  had  been  credalit)'  is  rarely  as  active  as  it  should 
shown  to  be  entirely  untrue,  the  news-  be;  and  the  assaults  are  therefore  often 
paper  organ  of  this  party,  in  Boston,  re-  made  on  calculation  of  their  effect,  fkr 
iterated  it,  quoting  the  language  in  which  more  thau  on  conTiction  of  their  justice. 
Ur.  Allen  had  oii^nally  made  the  chai^,  Mr.  Webster  rarely  took  any  acdre  steps 
and  asserting  that  the  inquiry  had  been  to  meet  such  imputations.  What  he  did, 
smothered  in  the  House  of  Bepresenla-  in  such  cases,  strongly  illustrates  his  re- 
tives  by  a  corrupt  understanding  be-  liance  on  the  judgments  of  the  future : 
tween  the  Whig  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  he  caused  the  means  of  refutation  to  be 
and  the  friends  of  a  prominent  Demo-  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  among 
craC  who  was  interested  in  a  private  bill  his  private  papers,  and  there  are  few 
before  the  House.  While  all  esperience  transacUons  of  his  life,  public  or  private, 
shows  that  in  free  countries  political  in  any  way  involTing  his  character,  that 
controversy  degenerates  inio  personal  camiot  there  bo  traced  with  entire  aecu- 
alander,  it  ought  also  to  admonish  the  racy. 
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ing  refused  the  nee  of  tlie  hall  to  persons  and  parties  who 
sought  to  denounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  they  thought 
consistency  required  them  to  refuse  it  to  the  supporters  of  that 
policy,  but  that  no  personal  disrespect  was  intended  toward 
Mr.  "Webster.  This  explanation  be  did  not  think  it  became  him 
to  regard.  Hie  answer  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  was  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  hall  was  known. 

[to  MS,    OEO.    G,    SMITH   AMD   OTHERS.] 

"MARSHfiELD,  April  15. 1851. 

"  Gentlbmbh'  :  I  duly  received  jour  letter  of  tlie  11th  of  this  month, 
and  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  comply  ivith.  your  invitation ;  for, 
although  I  have  entertained  no  purpose  of  discuraing  further,  at  present, 
the  political  qucations  which  have  ao  mach  agitated  the  country,  yet  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasoie  of  meeting  you  and  your  fellow-citizens 
for  mutual  congratulation  upon  our  escape,  ao  far,  from  dangers  which,  a 
year  ago,  seemed  most  seriously  to  threaten  the  very  exbtence  of  our 
national  institutions  ;  and,  upon  the  prospect  of  an  early  return,  in  all 
■parts  of  the  country,  of  feelings  of  good-will  and  reciprocal  regard. 

"  But  the  newspapers  of  this  afternoon  inform  me  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  refused  your  request  for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  I  care 
nothing  for  this,  personally,  except  that  it  deprives  me  of  the  gratification 
of  seeing  jou;  although,  if  I  supposed  that  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
of  Boston  approved  of  this  proceeding,  it  would,  I  confess,  cause  me  the 
deepest  regret.  The  resolution,  denying  you  the  hall,  has  been  adopted, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  board  which  has  practically  refused  to  join 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  city  government  in  offering  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city  to  President  Fillmore. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massacliusetta.  My  public  conduct,  through  the  whole 
of  that  long  period,  ia  not  unknown,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  now  and  hereafter. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  March  of  last  year  I  have  done  something 
and  hazarded  much  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  maintain  interests  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. And  I  shall  do  more  and  hazard  more  whenever,  in  my  judgment,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  more  be  done  or  more  be  hazarded.  I  shall  per- 
form with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  to  the  end,  my  duty  to  my  whole 
country ;  nor  do  I,  in  the  slightest  degree,  fear  the  result.  Folly  oad  fanati- 
cism may  have  their  hour.  They  may  not  only  aflect  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual, but  they  may  also  seize  on  public  bodies  of  greater  or  less  dignity. 
But  their  reign  ia,  without  doubt,  destined  to  be  short,  even  where,  for  the 
moment,  it  seems  most  triumphimt.  We,  of  Massachusetts,  arc  not  doomed 
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to  a  course  of  political  conduct  euch  as  would  reproach  our  ancestors,  de- 
stroy our  own  prosperity,  and  expose  us  to  the  derision  of  the  ciTilized 
world.  No  such  future  is  before  tis.  Far  otherwise.  Patriotism,  the 
union,  of  good  men,  fidelity  to  the  Conatitution  in  all  its  proyiaions,  and 
that  intelligence  which  has  hitherto  enabled  the  people  of  this  State  to 
discern  and  appreciate  their  own  political  bleasinga,  as  well  as  what  ia  due 
to  their  own  history  and  character,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed feelings  of  3otc  of  country,  and  of  respect  and  veneration  for  Jta 
institutious. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  moat  sincere  regards, 

"  Your  obliged  friend,  and  vcrj  obedient  servant, 

"  Dasiel  ■\Vebstbe." 

In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
other  branch  of  the  city  government  invited  llr.  "Webster  to 
meet  them  in  Faneuil  Hall.  This  invitation  he  declined,  in 
the  following  answer : 

"MAEsnFiELD,  AprMld,  1351,  SfllnrdajMoniiDg, 
To  Fhincis  BhiNLET,  Esq.,  Preetdenl  of  the  Common  Council  of  ike  City  of  Boston. 

"Mr  DEAE  Sir:  I  have  received  your  communication  transmitting 
copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  ou  the  17th  instant,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside. 

"I  should  be  incapable  of  all  just  emotion,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to 
expreaa  my  grateful  thanks  for  a  proceeding  so  friendly  and  so  honorable 
toward  myself 

"I  wish  my  stay  in  this  vicinity  could  be  such  as  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  calling,  individually,  upon  you,  and  all  the  memhera,  and 
paying  to  each  my  personal  regards. 

"There  are,  I  know,  members  of  the  Council  who  entertain  political 
opinions  different  from  my  own ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
signify,  in  an.  emphatic  manner,  my  sense,  not  only  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy,  but  also  of  the  manliness  and  independence,  ivhicb  characterize 
their  votes. 

"  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  during  my  present  visit,  of  nieeting  the 
citizens  of  Boston. 

"  What  I  have  done,  within  the  last  year,  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  iriendly  intercourse,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness, among  all  the  States,  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer;  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  a  comer  to  perform  what  may  remain  to  be  done,  Nor  shall  I  enter 
Faneuil  Han,  till  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not  'with  im- 
petuous recoil — grating  harsh  thunder,'  but  with  'harmonious  sound,  on 
golden  hinges  moving,'  to  let  in,  freely  and  to  overflowing,  you  and  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  true  to  the  Union  as 
well  as  to  Liberty— men  who  can  look  around,  on  the  faces  of  the  patriots 
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which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple,  draw  in  with  their  deepest 
breath  the  appropriate  inspiration,  and  stand  upright  and  erect  upon  its 
pavement,  in  mind  and  heart  elate,  in  the  consciousness  that  they,  too,  are 
Americaus,  lovere  of  their  conntry,  and  their  whole  conntry,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  follow  in  the  ibotatepa  of  their  great  forefathers. 

■'  If  Providence  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  my  life  and  health  till  that 
hour  comes,  I  shall  meet  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  my  voice  shall  be 
heard  once  more  in  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

"  Till  then,  again  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  I  hid 
you  and  them  farewell  I 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

The  people  of  the  citj,  however,  were  not  content  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  return  to  Washington  without  a  greeting  from 
themselvca.  In  gi-eat  mimbers  they  assembled  in  the  square  in 
front  of  his  hotel,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  in 
their  "primary  capacity"  called  him  out.  lie  made  a  short 
address  to  them,  and  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  Washington. 

Having  returned  to  his  post  before  the  end  of  April,  Mr. 
Webster  hoped  to  be  spared  from  any  necessity  for  further 
public  speaking,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  time,  before  the 
access  of  Iiia  autumnal  catarrh,  could  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  official  duties  of  his  department.  On  the  ith  of  May  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"lam  steadily  engaged  in  my  ofBcial  duties,  and  make  progress  in 
some  things  which  require  dispatch.  There  are  but  few  people  here,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  for  work. 

"  I  hare  ^ven  up  my  professional  engagements  both  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  has  been  done  at  a  great  aacriflce--three  thousand  dollars 
at  least ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  For  the  nest  two  or  three  months  I 
may  calculate  on  good  health,  after  which  mj  annual  visitation  of  'hay 
fever,'  or  '  catarrh,'  may  render  me  incapable  of  doing  much,  if  any  thing, 
for  the  residue  of  the  summer.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  place, 
and  to  my  duties,  to  let  nothing  interfere  for  the  present  with  close  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs. 

"  There  never  was  a  time,  I  think,  in  which  our  foreign  relations  were 
more  quiet.  There  seems  no  disturbing  breath  on  the  surface.  AH  the 
diplomatic  gentlemen  here  are  amicably  disposed,  and  our  intercourse  is 
quite  agreeable.  I  think  Mr.  HUlsomann  is  the  most  satisfied  and  happy 
of  them  all. 

"An  hour  honco  I  receive  my  mail,  and  then  go  to  church,  always  ex- 
pecting a  good  sermon  from^  Dr.  Butler. 

"  By-the-way,  if  you  would  see  something  in  the  prophetic  books  of 
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r  days,  turn  to  the  second  chapter 

"Tours  alwayB  truly, 

"Dakiel  Webstek. 
"  P,   S. — For  something  to  remhid  you  of  telegraphic  wires,  sec  Joh 

But  there  was  to  l)e  no  rest  for  him.  The  "  Erie  Railroad," 
connecting  the  city  of  New  York  with  Lake  Erie,  was  to  be 
opened  with  public  ceremonies,  and  the  directors  sent  an 
urgent  invitation  to  President  Fillmore  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  to  join  their  excursion.  The  President  and  his  friends 
thought  that  a  salutary  political  influence  might  attend  his 
presence  on  this  occasion,  and  they  earnestly  desired  Mr,  "Web- 
ster to  accompany  them.  His  feelings  about  this  journey  were 
expressed  to  his  friend  Mr,  Blatehford,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  once,  or  more  than  once,  every  day. 


[TO 

"  iTaji  1, 1851,  WedQCsaaj  Morning. 

"  My  dbab  Sir  :  I  have  not  wished  to  join  this  jaunt  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, because  I  have  much  ivorlt  on  hand,  which  I  wish  to  get  through 
before  the  hot  weather.  But  there  was  a  wish,  I  believe  warm  and  sin- 
cere, that  I  should  be  of  the  party,  I  suppose  it  will  be  fatiguing,  hut  I 
must  try  it. 

"  I  hope  to  rest  a  day  on  my  return,  in  your  city.  You  will  find  me 
Tuesday  eve,  at  the  Astor  House,  I  shall  continne  to  write  daily.  The 
cold  weather  holds  on.    We  have  had  frost,  I  think,  four  nights  out  of 

"Daniel  Webster." 


[TO- 

"  JfoK  11,  IS51,  SoDdny,  One  o'clock-, 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  tliank  you.  for  your  letter  from  Philadelphia.  I  am 
well,  and  leave  to-morrow  morning,  at  six  o'clock.  I  dread  the  journey 
awfully. 

"I  see  four  elements  of  distress  in  it :  1.  Heat.  2,  Crowds.  3.  Liiue- 
atone-water.     4.  The  necessity  of  speech-making. 

'  "  The  chariots   shall  rage  in  the  '  "  Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that 

streets ;   they   shall  juatle  one  against    they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Here 
another  iu  the  broadways;    thay  shall     we  are?" 
seem  Eke  torches ;  they  eball  run  like 
the  lightnings." 
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"  Tliia  last  is  not  the  least,  for  I  have  exhausted,  mj  opinions  and  mj 
thoughts,  my  illnstrationa,  and  my  imaginations ;  all  that  remains  in  my 
mind  is  as  '  dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit,  after  a  voyage.' 

"  Tour  notion,  that  no  evil  can  come  from  this  jaunt,  cheers  me ;  but 
still  I  feel  a  caving  in  at  the  prospect  before  me.  But  never  mind.  If  I 
should,  not  be  remarkably  foolish,  nor  remarkably  unlucky,  I  shall  not 
spoil  all  the  past.  Tours, 

"  D.  W." 

At  Dunkirk,  tlie  ivestem  terminua  of  the  Erie  liailwaj,  Mr, 
Pletcher  Webster,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  became 
suddenly  ill,  and  Mr.  "Webater  was  obliged  to  separate  liimseli' 
from  the  rest  of  the  party. 


"  Mt  DBiR  SiB :  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  about  Fletcher,  ! 
in  my  room,  he  was  attacked,  Thursday  night,  half-past  one,  by  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  He  woke  me,  in  much  distress,  and  said  he 
could  not  breathe.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  had  a  physician,  who 
let  blood  freely,  gave  a  powerful  emetic,  applied  mustard-plasters,  etc.,  etc. 
He  waa  relieved  soon,  but  did  not  get  out  of  his  bed  till  this  moraing. 
Wq  have  a  good  boat  here,  and,  as  the  weather  is  clearing  up,  I  think  we 
shall  go  to  Buffalo  in  the  p.  m. 

"  You  see  how  we  got  along.  I  made  a  speech  here  last  evenii^,  on 
purpose  to  do  credit  to  the  directors  of  the  road.  There  was  a  reporter 
here — and  I  hope  he  wOl  give  a  correct  account  of  it,     I  am  marvellonsly 

"I  am  extremely  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  excellent  minister, 
Dr.  Mason.  Yours  truly  always, 

"  Daniel  Webstbb." 

Mr,  "Webster  and  his  son  an-ived  at  Buffalo  after  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  attendants  had  set  out  on  their  return. 


[TOS 

"  BuiTAto,  Xav  ao,  1651,  Nine  o'clock  p.  m. 

"Mtdbab  Caroline;  1  am  detained  here,  unavoidably,  for  two  or 
three  days  beyond  my  expectation. 

"Fletcher  has  had  his  trunk  packed,  two  or  three  times,  for  his  de- 
parture for  home,  but,  when  the  time  came,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  part 
«ith  him,  I  have  nobody  else  with  me,  and,  though  well  at  present,  I 
should  be  alarmed  if  I  should  get  sick. 
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"  To-night  he  haa  got  all  things  in  readiness  to  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  should  sleep  an  hour,  imder  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  to  leaTe  in  the  morning.  I  must,  my  dear  child,  detain  him  a 
day  or  two  longer,  and  you.  must  try  to  forgive  me  for  it.  I  have  no 
trayeDing  fnend ;  no  servant,  or  attendant,  that  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
and,  if  Fletcher  should  go,  I  should  feel  ahaolutely  desolate, 

"  I  have  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  somebody  to  meet  me,  and,  the 
moment  I  see  a  reliable  and  familiar  face,  I  will  give  your  husband  my 
blessing,  and  let  him  depart. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Daniel  Webster. '" 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo,  without  distinction  of  party,  invited 
Mr.  AVeb&ter  to  a  public  dinner,  which  took  place  oa  the  21st 
of  May.  They  also  requested  him  to  address  the  people  in  the 
park.  At  the  dinner,  his  speech  related  to  the  general  topics 
siiggested  by  the  opening  of  a  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  to  ita  relations  to  the  growth  of  the  Western  coun- 
try ;  for  he  chose  to  reserve  all  topics  concerning  the  political 
questions  of  the  time  iintil  the  following  day.  In  that  speech, 
delivered  in  the  open  air  on  the  23d,  in  a  drenching  rain,  which 
did  not  disturb  the  great  audience  assembled  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  him,  he  entered  into  the  subject  which  was  in  all  men's 
minds.  "Whatever  he  may  have  thought,  himself,  of  his  power 
to  say  any  thing  fresli  and  instructive  concerning  the  public 
questions  on  which  he  had  previously  written  and  spoken  so 
much,  this  Buffalo  speech  was  received  .by  those  who  heard  it, 
and  by  thousands  who  read  it  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  new  admiration  at  his  intellectual  resources,  lie  had 
not,  in  fact,  by  any  means  exhausted  himself  on  themes  that 
touched  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  continuance  of  its 
Union,  and  the  safety  of  its  Constitution. 

Largely  as  we  may  estimate  the  depth  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  reach  and  activity  of  his  mental  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  made  preparation  for  such  a  speech 
as  this.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  on  the  day  before,  at  which  he  had  to  make 
a  speech  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay  in  Buffalo  he  was  the  object  of  almost 
incessant  private  attentions.  He  was  at  this  time  past  the  age 
of  sixty-nine ;  and,  although  at  the  moment  in  good  general 
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health,  he  was  obliged  to  be  extremely  earefal.  This  speech, 
therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
inade,  affords  very  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as  an  orator,  of 
his  unabated  mental  capacity,  and  of  his  patriotic  wisdom.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  his  character  as  a  public 
man ;  for  no  one  who  now  reads  it  can  believe  that  there  ever 
entered  hia  mind  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  correctness 
of  hia  own  political  course,  or  of  what  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions required  of  the  people  of  the  TJnited  States.  Those  who 
maligned  and  tradaced  him  were  in  the  habit  of  believing,  or 
affecting  to  believe,  that  he  sometimes  felt  himself  to  have  been 
wrong.  If  there  are  any  who  still  think  so,  they  should  read 
and  ponder  this  speech. 

It  was  made  in  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  and 
when  he  himself  had  been,  and  continued  to  he,  bitterly  as- 
sailed. But  whoever  will  correctly  observ-e  the  attitude  in 
which  he  stood,  in  respect  to  the  sectional  controversies,  and 
wiU  undertake  to  answer  his  positions,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  answer  within  reach,  whn.h  can  affect  Mr.  "Webster's 
purity  of  purpose,  or  afford  anj  disparagement  of  his  political 
wisdom  and  forecast.  His  obiect  on  this  occasion  was,  to  show 
to  the  people  of  New  York  th  it  they  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  public  mcihuies  which,  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  ending  with  the  Mexican  "War,  had 
brought  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  into  conflict 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  tell  them  again,  as  he  had  repeat- 
edly told  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  acquisitions  of  territory  ieoause  they  would  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous controversy ;  to  remind  them  that,  while,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1850,  Texas  stood  ready  to  maintain  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  South  had  taken  measures  looking  toward  secession,  and 
that  a  civil  war  was  thus  imminent ;  to  reiterate  to  them  the 
entire  uselessness  of  excluding  slavery,  by  Act  of  Congress,  from 
the  Territories  requiring  to  be  organized ;  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  necessity  for  new  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitives 
from  service.     In  conclusion,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  T  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States  ;  but  it 
is  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it.    It  may  be,  how- 
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ever,  that,  in  the  dispensationa  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  this  evil 
may  occur  or  maj  be  hoped  for  hereafter.  Bui,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hold 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect  from 
me,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it ;  that  I  shall  be 
otherwise  than  frank  and  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  character 
as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle,  for  all  that  the 
world  possesses.  Ton  will  find  me  true  to  the  !North,  because  all  my  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  North.  My"  affections,  my  children,  my  hopes,  my 
every  thing,  are  with  the  Iforth.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my,  country, 
a."!  one  appointed  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  be  just. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused.  I  have  not  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  a  great  many  years  fi-om  any  such  cause.  I  have  some 
talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be  libelled  3  Is  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled  and  abused  ?  Do  not  some 
people  call  it  a  covenant  with  hell !  Is  not  Washington  libelled  and 
abused  ?  Is  he  not  called  a  bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African 
negro  ?  Are  not  our  fathers  libelled  and  abused  by  their  own  children  ? 
And  ungrateful  children  they  are.  How,  then,  shall  I  escape  ?  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  no  bad  motive  to 
any  men  of  character  and  fair  standing.  The  great  settlement  measures 
of  the  last  Congress  are  tows.  Many  respectable  men,  representatives  irom 
your  own  State,  and  from  other  States,  did  not  concur  in  them.  I  do  not 
impute  any  bad  motive  to  them.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  they  are 
Americana  all.  They  may  not  have  thought  these  laws  necessary ;  or  they 
may  have  thought  that  they  would  be  enacted  without  their  concurrence. 
Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will  stand  by  what  ia 
done,  and  stand  up  for  their  country,  ive  must  stand  by  them  and  live  by 
them.    I  will  respect  them  all  as  friends. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if  these  laws  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  last  Congress  !  If  the  question  of  the  Tesas  boundary 
had  not  been  settled  1  If  New  Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert 
places,  and  no  government  had  been  provided  for  them !  And  if  the  other 
great  object,  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles — the  res- 
toration of  fugitives — had  not  been  provided  for,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  this  country  now  ?  Tou  men  of  Erie  County,  you  men  of 
New  York,  I  conjure  you  to  go  home  to-night,  and  meditate  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now,  at  this  moment, 
if  these  laws  had  not  been  pa^ed  ?  I  have  given  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war.  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for  your  con- 
sideration :  meditate  on  it ;  do  not  be  carried  away  by  any  abstract  notions 
or  metaphysical  ideas;  think  practicaUy  on  the  great  question.  What  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  if  we  had  not 
settled  these  agitating  questions  3  I  repeat,  ia  my  opinion,  there  would 
have  been  a  civil  war. 
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"  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  myself?  I 
have  been  a  long  time  in  public  life ;  of  course,  not  many  years  remain  to 
me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850, 1  looked  ansioualy  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  I  thought  the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  tlie 
esiating  controversies  unadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in 
leaving  Utah  and  New  Mesico  without  anj  government,  a  prey  to  the 
power  of  Texas.  I  eaw  the  condition  of  things  aii«Dg  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  saw  these  things,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  encounter  whatever  might  betide  mo  in  the  attempt  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  And  allow  mo  to  add  something  which 
is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives told  mo  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question.  '  That 
is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,' I  said;  'but  how  is  that!'  'Why,' 
said  he,  '  a  Iforthem  man  gets  up,  and  speaks  with  considerable  power 
and  fluency  until  the  Speaker's  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer  the  sun,  and 
he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the  North.  He  speaks  hb 
hour,  and  is.  in  turn,  knocked  down.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  until  I  have 
got  one  hundred  and  forty  speeches  on  my  list,'  '  Well,'  said  I,  'where 
are  they,  and  what  are  they  ? '  'If  the  speaker,'  said  he,  '  was  a  Northern 
man,  he  held  forth  against  slavery ;  and,  if  he  was  from  the  South,  he 
abused  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  wore  sent  by  the  members  to 
their  own  locaJities,  where  they  served  only  to  aggravate  the  local  irrita- 
tion already  existing.  '  No  man  reads  both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument  ia  not  read ;  and  the  apeeclies  sent  from  Washington,  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in 
both  sections  of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character,' 

"  Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  somethmg  must  be 
done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifference  on  a  danger  of  so  for- 
midable a  character.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what 
Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  I  felt  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long 
confided  the  trust  of  representing  her  in  cither  House  of  Congress.  As  I 
honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

"And  now  suppose,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I 
had  taken  a  diiForent  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  particularly  to  an  indi- 
vidual so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose  that,  on  the  7lh  of  March,  1850, 
instead  of  making  a  speech  that  would,  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile 
the  country,  I  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  the  antislavery  party ! 
Suppose  I  had  said ;  '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  accommodation ; 
we  will  admit  no  compromise ;  we  will  let  Texas  invade  New  Mexico ;  we 
■will  leave  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  we  will  plant 
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ourselvea   on   the  Wilniot  Proyiao,   let   the   consequences  be  what  thej 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  great  consequencea  would 
have  foilowed  such  a  course  on  my  part ;  but,  supposing  I  had  taken  such 
a  course,  how  could  I  bo  blamed  for  it !  Was  not  I  a  Northern  man !  Did 
I  not  know  Massachusetts  feelings  and  prejudices  ?  But  what  of  that  ?  I 
am  an  American,  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
myaelf  half  a  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  country,  to 
my  own  reputation ;  for  I  flattered  myself  that  a  service  of  forty  years  had 
given  me  some  character,  on  which  I  had  a  right  to  repose  for  my  justifica- 
tion in  the  performance  of  a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  un- 
popularity. I  thought  it  ray  duty  to  pursue  this  course,  and  I  did  not 
care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  in  a  very 
alarming  crisis  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my  whole  country; 
and  to  esert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  country  together,  I  cared  for 
nothing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing ;  but  I  meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  per- 
formed makes  a  man  happy;  duty  neglected  makes  a  man  unhappy.  I 
therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  discouragements  and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to 
go  forth,  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  your  country,  demanded  of 
me.  And,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  aay  here  to-day,  that,  if  the  fate  of  John 
Rogers  liad  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  I  had  seen  the  stake,  if  I  had  hoard 
the  fagots  already  crackling,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  would 
Lave  gone  on,  and  discharged  tlie  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called 
upon  rac  to  perform.  I  would  havo  become  a  martyr  to  save  that  country. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  he  happy.  Live  like  patriots ; 
live  like  Americana.  Live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  jour  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and  if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  here- 
after should  be  incomiatent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which  I  have  this  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for- 
ever from  your  recollection." 

^Vlien  thia  epeeeh  waa  reported  by  telegraph  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  of  New  Tort,  a  very  serious  error  occurred  in 
this  passage,  hy  the  change  of  a  single  word,  Mr.  Webster  there- 
upon addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia : 

[to  MB.  BOTTS.] 

'■  WiSHiBSTOH,  Jam  3,  IBSI. 
"  Mt  bear  Sib  :  When  I  arrived  at  New  York,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  my  speech  at  Buffalo.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  accomplished  reporter  per- 
formed tlie  service  as  well  as  he  did;  but  a  mistake  occurred  of  some  im- 
portance, which  he  corrected  as  soon  as  it  met  his  eye.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  speech,  I  am  reported  as  having  said ;  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceed- 
mgly  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
power  over  it.'     Tliis  is  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  drift  of 
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inj  remarks,  that  it  might  havo  been  hoped  that  all  would  have  regarded 
it  as  a  misprint  or  aa  error ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  univer- 
sallj  the  case,  and  therefore  the  reporter  very  promptly  caused  the  folloiving 
correction  to  be  inaertcd  in  the  Herald,  the  paper  in  which  the  report  first 
appeared  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  esceodingly  that  slavery  esists  in  the 
Southern  8tat«8,  but  Congress  has  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  may  be, 
however,  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  Proyidencc,  some  remedy  for  this 
evil  may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.' 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person  that,  if  Congress  poa- 
aesscd  power  over  slavery  as  it  esiats  in  the  Southern  States,  any  attempt  to 
exercise  such  power  would  break  up  the  Union  just  as  surely  as  would  an 
attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  Massachnaetts.  .These  are  subjects  of 
mere  State  rights  and  State  authority,  intended  originally  to  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  States,  and  they  must  be  so  left  still,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  Union. 

"  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which  you  may 
think  necessary  to  remove  false  impressions. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  regard, 

"  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

"  Dasiki.  Wkdstkr." 

On  Mr.  Webster's  return  toward  Albany,  be  received  earnest 
invitations  to  speak  at  Batavia,  Eome,  Canandaigua,  and  Sj-ra- 
euse.  From  Canandaigua,  wliere  he  was  the  guest  of  the  lion, 
Francis  Granger,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatehford : 


[TO 
■■  Cis.sDAisiri,  Jfay  85, 1851,  Sunday  Momlos,  Sevcii  o'clock. 

"  Mv  DEAE  SiE :  I  get  along  slowly,  as  well  as  poorly,  I  do  not  mean 
poorly  in  health,  for  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  I  get  poorly 
through  the  meetings  of  such  crowds  of  people, 

"  Yet  I  seem  to  have  no  option,  The  President  stopped  everywhere, 
and  said  something,  and  it  would  be  thought  churlish  if  I  were  to  do 
less.  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  nine  to-morrow ;  stop  a  little  while,  and 
say  a  few  words  at  Auburn.  It  is  Governor  Seward's  residence ;  and  every- 
body there,  I  suppose,  is  a  Free-aoiler,  or  nearly  everybody,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  give  him  or  them  offence. 

"Thence  to  Syracuse,  that  laboratory  of  abolitionism,  libel,  and  trea- 
son, Tuesday  night  1  shall  reach  Albany,  and  stay  there  through  Wednes- 
day, and,  if  the  weather  is  tolerable,  take  the  evening  boat  of  tliat  day, 
I  must  do  this,  ia  order  to  have  one  day,  Thursday,  in  New  York ;  and 
then  Friday  and  Saturday  to  get  to  Washington.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Albany,  as  we 
should  be  asleep  while  together.    I  much  prefer,  if  you  think  yoti  can 
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spare  a  day,  that  you  should  go  ■with  me  to  Philadelpliia.  I  am  hav- 
ing a  nice  time  here.  The  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  entire  quiet. 
I  begin  to  feel  about  right.  You  saiv  Fletcher,  I  suppose,  and  learned 
what  a  drenching  ive  aU  had  in  Buffalo. 

"  Tours  truly  always, 

"  Daniel  Websteb." 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Mr,  "Webster  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  remain  at  Albany,  and  address  the  young  men 
of  that  city.  Their  invitation  was  also  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  both  the  leading  political 
parties,  of  all  ages,  including  persons  of  the  highest  official 
stations.  They  received  him  in  the  square  of  the  State  capitol, 
on  the  28tli  of  May,  where  he  spote  to  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  speech  ia 
remarkable  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  which  we  have, 
in  part,  already  seen  the  fulfilment ;  nor  can  we  see  by  what 
process  liis  prediction  is  to  be  finally  refuted  by  the  effect  of 
any  liuman  skill  on  which  we  Lave  a  right  to  rely : 

"  I  say,  therefore,  without  going  into  the  argument  with  any  detail, 
that,  in  March,  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  my  duty  to  address  Congress  on 
these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious  belief,  and  it  still  remiuns 
unshaken,  that,  if  the  controversy  with  Teias  could  not  bo  amicably  ad- 
justed, there  must,  in  all  probability,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  no  opposition  could  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  suppressed,  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on  which 
standard  victory  should  perch.  Bat  what  of  that !  I  was  not  anxious 
about  military  consequences ;  I  looked  to  the  civil  and  political  state  of 
things,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  country,  if,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  if,  in  this  vastly  extended, 
though  not  generally  pervadmg  feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break 
out,  and  bloodshed  should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union  ?  That 
was  enough  for.  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider,  and,  if  the  cliances  had 
been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  result,  I  should 
still  have  felt  that  that  one-thousandth  chance  should  be  guarded  against 
by  any  reasonable  sacrifice;  because,  gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  sm  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has 
passed,  nd  esp  '  Ily  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
have  ref  d  th  t  t  3  ]  kely  to  hold  together,  I  yet  believe  firmly  that 
this  Uni  n  b    k  n  is  utterly  incapable,  accordmg  to  all  human  ex- 

perience f  b  mt,  n  tructed  in  its  original  character,  of  being  rece- 
mentedl       n      1    m   t       or  art,  or  effort,  or  skill  of  man," 
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He  returned  to  "Waeliington  on  one  of  the  last  dajs  of 
May,  still  looking  for  rest  from  all  but  the  official  labors  of 
his  department,  and  intending  soon  to  make  a  visit  to  Marsh- 
field.  But  the  demands  for  public  speaking  pressed  upon 
him  without  ceesation.  The  corner-stone  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  Capitol  was  to  be  laid  -with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
4th  of  July ;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal address.  The  President  thought  it  important,  and  Mr. 
"Webster  consented.  His  purpose  of  going  North  was  thus 
frustrated  for  the  present ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  gain  a 
little  strength  for  this  occasion,  he  went  into  Virginia  by  way 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  Capon  Springs,  whore  he  arrived  on 
the  25th,'  There  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  for  fifty  miles 
around,  insisted  upon  entertaining  him  at  a  public  dinner. 
The  gentleman  who  presided,  "William  L.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  "Win- 
chester, said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks : 

"  Our  distinguished  guest,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  sentiments,  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  say  that  here,  in  the  bosom  of  Virginia,  he  ia  at  home, 
I  thiiilc  he  said  he  felt  himself  at  home.  We  have  giren  jou,  sir,  not  only 
our  admiration— that  the  world  gives  you — but  we  have  given  you  our 
aflections.  Long  ago  you  enchained  our  understandings;  now  you  have 
thrown  a  spell  over  our  hearts 

Ton  came  among  us  suddenly,  and,  I  can  add,  unexpectedly.  We 
have  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  to  give  you;  but  we  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  inestimable  service  yon  have  rendered  to  our 
beloved  country ;  and  we  have  sought,  and  do  now  most  earnestly  seek, 
to  impress  your  mind  with  that  conviction," 

'  I  nm  indcbtea  to  Charles  Lanman,  iDfling  to  tis  advoncoa  ago,  and  lo  lila  desire 

Esq.,  who  .oon  after  this  visit  to  Capon  jr^aT'tZ-^Teavf^V^il^n^*! 

Springs  became   Mr.  Webster's   private  while  putting  off  flnal  neflon  in  rcgara  to  the 

secretary,  and   for  wiom   Mr.  Webster  'Clarton-Bnlwer' Treaty,  heptopctsed  toSlr 


had  a  most  aiiecti^te  regard  tor  some  ^^   ^^^  „^_  Webster  was  so  tra« j  In  attend- 

interesticg  notes,  from  winch  I  take  tha  ing  to  hiB  beallh,  and  tilHuff  to  ihe  Vir^nift 

following  extract ;  tSrmerB  about  lertcnltaie  anil  tha  fnrronnd- 

Ing  ecenerr,  that  no  dlplomatlB  meaanree 

"In  June,  1SS1. 1  caenally  alloded,  !a  hia  were   conclnded.     He  remained  at   Capon 

Capon  Springe,  whereupon  he  at  once  pro-  Washington that'helnritedmetojolnbimln 

posed  to  go  [here  with  Ids  fomlly,  and  In-  the  State  Department.   For  sereral  months  I 

aistednpon  my  jolalog  the  patty.    His  jour-  acted  as  his  prinla  seeretArT-,  while  holding 

ney  to  fliat  place  was  a  coDtinnons  ovation ;  tha  official  poaiUon  of  LlbratlMi  ot  Uie  War 

the  people  at  Harper's  Perry,  WinclieBter,  Department    In  NovBmhBr,  1861,  however, 

etc,  coming  forth  to  wekoma  him  in  great  I  was  appointed  Ubrarlan  of  Copyrights  In 

numbers,    it  the  Springs  tKe  citizens  nive  the  Department  of  State,  and  continued  lo 

him  a  dinner,  on  whioli  occasion  ho  deliv-  act  as  hla  secretary  until  hie  death.    Durinj; 

't  pathetic  and  affecllni  my  interconrae  with  him  I  accompanied  him 


A  passage  in  It,  al- 
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Mr.  "Weteter  rose  to  reply  amid  deafening  applause.  He 
said : 

"  Ladies  and  Gbstlbmbk,  Fbllow-Oitizess  of  Viboikia  :  It  is  my 
first  duty  to  express,  however  inadequately,  my  gratitude  to  you,  one  and 
all,  for  this  unespected  token  of  respect.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  you 
have  come  &om  great  distancea ;  many  of  you,  1  know,  have  come  upon 
the  saddle,  under  a  bnming  snn,  and  you  have  done  this  to  tender  me  this 
token  of  your  regard.  I  know  also  that  many  of  you  have  left  your  estates 
and  harrest-fielda  at  a  time  when  every  hour,  whether  of  proprietor  or 
workman,  is  ao  important.  Por  this,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  I  am  afraid 
this  courtesy  has  been  to  you  costly  and  inconvenient,  and  therefore,  gentle- 
men, it  sinks  more  deeply  in  my  heart.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  much  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  of 
Southern  Yir^ia;  in  past  times,  also,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  something 
of  Western  Virginia,  those  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  Eiv  but  not 
until  this  week  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  the  I  eau 
tiful  and  renowned  valley  where  I  now  stand.  I  esteem  it  a  great  pi  a  u  e 
to  have  a  few  days'  leisure,  or,  at  least,  a  few  days  that  I  co  Id  spir 
from  my  official  duties,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac  p  n  t  at 
the  Blue  Kdge,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sh  nan 
doah,  see  something  of  the  country  between  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Al- 
leghany. My  jonroey  through  your  country  thus  lar  has  been  one  of  great 
gratification  and  admiration.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  from  the  time 
I  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  leaving  it,  went  with  the  train  upward  aiong 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  have  seen  a  country  abounding  in  fertility, 
and  remarkable  for  its  vast  richness  and  beauty,  I  have  seen  the  great 
grain-growing  counties  of  New  York,  and  of  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States;  of  England,  from  Herefordshire  to  the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  wheat-growing  region  surpassing  that  which  I  crossed 
between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Winchester.  I  have  been  told  that  the  same 
rich  country  extends  beyond,  and  is  to  be  found  through  Shenandoah, 
Bockingham,  and  Augusta  Counties.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  admire,  too, 
your  mountain  scenery ;  I  admire  it  for  its  sublimity  and  grandeur  ; 
though,  perhaps,  these  mountains  are  not  adapted  to  that  high  degree 
of  cultivation  for  which  the  valley  is  ao  remarkable,  still  they  are  pictu- 
resque, and  give  rise  to  thoughts  and  fcebnga  which  tend  to  elevate  and 
dignify  the  man  who  beholds  them.  I  aswre  you,  gentlemen,  I  should 
feet  most  happy,  if  my  time  would  permit — and  I  hope,  before  long,  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  proceed  still  farther  in  this  region  of  the  State — 
to  go  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Soutli  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  see 
that  great  corn-growing  and  cattle-raising  country  of  which  I  have  heard, 
and  of  which  I  have  read  so  much,  for  nearly  half  my  life.  But  this,  at 
present,  my  time  will  not  allow.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  hope,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
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"There  are  two  elemecta  which  constitute  a  country — soil  and  climate 
are  one,  men  and  women  the  other.  Here  they  are  both  to  bo  found.  But, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  and  women  in  this  region,  the  country  would 
Btill  be  Taluable  and  beautiful;  and,  if  it  were  as  barren  as  yonder  rock" 
(pointing  through  the  window  to  a  jutting  cliff  which  orerhangs  the 
spring),  "but  were  filled  with  intelligent  men  and  refined  and  educated 
women,  like  those  who  now  throng  this  wide  hall,  it  would  be  most  ad- 
mirable still.  80,  if  either  were  here,  your  country  would  be  beautiftil 
and  fascinating;  and  yon,  gentlemen,  know  how  enchanting  it  must  be 
and  is  when  both  are  so  happily  combined. 

"  But  I  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  toast  which  has  been  read 
by  my  friend,  a  friend  of  long  standing,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  must 
atfjibute  its  terms  to  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  somewhat  extravagant,  I  disclaim  haying  done  any  thing  in  support 
and  defence,  and  in  tlio  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  escept  what  I 
haTC  done  in  coSperation  with  other  abler  men ;  with  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  true  devotion  to  their  country  and  its  poiitical  inatitutions.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  was  bred,  gentlemen,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say  I  was  bom,  in 
admiration  of  our  political  institutions,  I  have  studied  them  long,  and, 
in  fact,  have  studied  little  else  of  a  poiilical  nature.  All  the  public  acts 
of  my  life  have  been  performed  in  the  service  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  hare  never  held  any  office  under  any  State  government ;  and, 
with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  days  only,  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a 
State  Legislature.  I  am,  as  yon  may  know,  a  lawyer,  and,  from  necessity, 
a  laborious  one.  I  know  not  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes,  for  I  have 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth.  [Great  applause.]  This,  perhaps, 
savors  of  self-commendation,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned.  If,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  public  ser- 
vices, my  private  interests  have  suffered  and  been  neglected,  I  am  amply 
compensated  by  the  hope  that,  if  I  have  no  broad  estate,  no  rich  accumu- 
lations, I  shall  leave  at  least  an  inheritance  not  entirely  disreputable  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  me.  [This  sentence  was  uttered  under  great 
emotion,  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.] 

"  I  profess,  gentlemen,  to  have  acted  throughout  my  life  upon  those 
principles  which  have  governed  your  ancestors,  and  my  own  H"ew-Eng- 
land  ancestors,  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Kevoiutionary  struggle,  and  in  that  other  most  important  period  which 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Government. 

"All  know  that,  in  thia  last,  high,  and  important  proceeding,  Viiginia 
took  an  eminent  lead.  She  saw  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution  remained  unpaid ;  and  that  gallant  officers  and 
brave  soldiers,  who  had  brought  wounds,  ^cars,  and  broken  limbs  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Liberty,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  want,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  almost  literally  begging  their  bread.  The  great  and  good 
men  of  other  States  felt  the  same  evil,  and  their  hearts  were  wrung  by  a 
similar  anguish. 
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"An  English  poet  has  said  tliat  there  was  a  time  when,  for  an  English- 
n,  it  was  fame  enough — 


"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  iame  enough  for  me,  if  it  may  be  thought  that, 
in  my  political  conduct,  I  have  maintained,  defended,  and  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  as  these  principles  were  pro- 
claimed and  sustained  in  the  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— the  Eovolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutional  Gov- 
ernments If  I  have  worked  steadily  toward  this  end,  I  am  sure  that, 
whether  much  has  been  done  or  little  has  been  done,  it  has  heen  directed 
toward  a  good  purpose.  [Loud  applanse.]  Al!  that  I  say  to-day,  and  all 
that  I  may  say  on  similar  occasions,  I  wish  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Washington 
and  Madison,  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  and  the  proscribed  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  [Applause,]  If  these  and  other 
great  founders  of  our  liberty,  and  iktliers  of  our  Constitution,  erred,  then 
have  I  erred ;  then  have  I  been  the  most  incorrigible  of  political  sinners. 
[Laughter.]  But,  if  they  were  right,  then  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  am 
right  also;  and  'neither principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,'  shall  eradicate  that  hope  from  my  breast.  [Loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering.] 

"  The  leading  sentiment  in  the  toast  from  tlie  Chair  is  the  Union  of 
the  States,  The  Union  of  the  States!  What  mind  can  comprehend  the 
consequences  of  that  Union,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  The  Union  of 
these  States  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day ;  on  it  all  men  write, 
speak,  think,  and  dilate,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
thereof.  [Applause.]  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  fear  its  importance  has  been 
bnt  insufficiently  appreciated.  Like  all  common  blessiugs,  however  great, 
it  has  not  been  of  lato  years  the  subject  of  reflection.  The  unthinking  and 
careless  hardly  take  heed  of  that  atmosphere  ■which  supports  their  lives 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, follows  ita  track  through  the  heavens,  and  goes  down  at  night,  we 
notice  its  course,  enjoy  its  light  and  heat,  and,  when  we  see  it  sink  be- 
neath the  western  horizon,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
possibility,  that  it  may  not  appear  for  another  day.  We  are  in  no  fear  of 
perpetual  darkness,  or  the  return  of  chaos.  So  it  is  with  our  political  sys- 
tem Tinder  a  united  Government  and  national  Constitution.  To  these 
most  of  us  were  bom;  we  have  lived  under  their  daily  blessings,  as  if 
these  blessings  were  not  only  matters  of  course,  but  imperishable  also. 
But  alas !  gentlemen,  human  structures,  however  strong,  do  not  stand  npon 
the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature.  They  may  crumble,  they  may  fall ;  and 
republican  institutions  of  government  will  assuredly  sooner  or  later 
crumble  and  fall,  if  there  shall  not  continue  to  be  among  the  people  an 
intelligent  regard  for  such  institutions,  a  great  appreciation  of  their  bene- 
fits, and  a  spirited  purpose  to  uphold  and  maintain  them.    And,  when  they 
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shall  crumble  and  fall,  the  political  catastrophe  Trill  resemble  that  which 
would  happett  in  the  natural  world  were  the  sun  to  be  struck  out  of 
heaven.  If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken  up  by  nullification,  separation, 
secession,  or  any  event  whatsoeTer  of  equally  repnlwve  name  and  charac- 
ter, chaos  would  come  again,  and,  where  all  is  now  light,  and  joy,  and 
gladness,  there  would  be  spread  over  us  a  darkness  like  that  of  Erehus. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  talk  flippantly  of 
secession  and  disunioii ;  tliey  do  not  appear  to  me  to  understand  of  what 
they  speak,  nor  to  haye  the  least  idea  of  its  consequences.  If  they  have 
any  meaning,  I  do  not  comprehend  that  meaning.  Suppose  this  Union 
were  dissolved  to-day,  where  should  we  be  to-morrow  ?  I  think  a  state  of 
things  would  arise  in  which  I  should  feel  disposed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  seek  some  other  place  of  obscurity,  in  wliich 
I  should  not  witness  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  country.  Every  an- 
ticipation of  such  an  event  presents  a  gloomy  and  horrible  picture ;  it  is  a 
vast  Serbonian.  bog,  in  which  no  man  could  be  happy,  unless  he  thought 
he  was  about  getting  out.  Those  who  love  the  Union  ardently,  and  who 
mean  to  defend  it  gallantly,  are  happy,  cheerful,  with  bright  and  buoyant 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  full  of  manly  firmness  and  resoluUon.  But  seces- 
Mon  and  disunion  are  a  region  of  gloom,  and  morass,  and  swamp ;  no 
cheerful  breezes  fan  it ;  no  spirit  of  health  vidta  it ;  it  is  all  malaria  ;  it  is 
all  fever  and  ague.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Nothing  beauriful  or  use- 
ful grows  in  it ;  the  traveller  through  it  breathes  miasma,  and  treads 
among  al!  things  unwholesome  and  loathsome.  It  is  like  the  re^on  of 
your  great  Dismal  Swamp  ;  it  is  all 

'  Tangled  jqnlper,  liedB  of  weeds. 
With  many  a  fen  where  the  aerpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before.'    [Langhter.] 

"  For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  breathe  such  an  air,  or  to  have  such  foot- 
ing for  my  walks,    [Applause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  the  respect  paid  to  me  to-day  is  in  con- 
sequence of  my  support  of  the  aijjustment  measures  of  the  last  Congress. 
Although  I  wished  to  raise  no  false  alarm,  nor  create  any  fears,  yet,  I  be- 
lieved in  my  conscience  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand— a  dangerous,  a  fearful 
crisis ;  and  I  resolved  to  meet  it  at  any  hazard,  and  with  whatever  strength 
I  possessed.  A  true  patriot,  like  a  iaithful  mariner,  mnst  be  prepared  for 
all  esigencies ;  in  the  words  of  the  old  song— 

■  He  ia  bom  for  al!  weaUierB ; 
Let  the  winds  Wow  bigb  or  blow  low, 
His  Haty  keeps  him  to  his  tetlier^, 
And  where  the  gale  drives  he  must  go.'    [Applanae.] 

"  The  support  of  the  Union  is  a  great  practical  subject,  involving  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole  country,  and  afiecting  the  prosperity  of 
every  individual  in  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive  view 
of  it;  to  look  to  its  vast  results,  and  to  the  consequences  which  would 
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flow  from  its  overthrow.  It  is  not  a  mere  topic  for  ingenious  disqaisltion, 
or  theoretical  or  fanatical  criticism.  Those  who  assiul  the  Union  at  the 
present  day  seem  to  be  persons  of  one  idea  only,  and  many  of  them  of  but 
half  an  idea,  [Applause.]  They  plant  their  batteries  on  some  useless  ab- 
straction, some  falae  dogma,  or  some  gratuitous  assumption.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  they  look  at  it  with  microscopic  eyes, 
seeking  for  some  spot,  or  speck,  or  blot,  or  blur,  and,  if  they  find  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  they  arc  at  once  for  overturning  tke  whole  fabric.  And, 
when  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  invoke  religion  and  speak  of  a  higher 
law.  Gentlemen,  this  North  Mountain  is  b'gb,  the  Blue  Ridge  higher 
still ;  the  Alleghany  higher  than  either ;  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges 
farther  than  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alleghany, 
[Laughter,]  No  common  vision  can  discern  it ;  no  conscience,  not  trans- 
cendental and  ecstatic,  can  feel  it;  the  hearing  of  common  men  never 
listens  to  its  high  behests ;  and  therefore  one  should  think  it  is  not  a  safe 
iaw  to  be  acted  on,  in  matters  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  It  ia  the 
code,  boivevcT,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious  abolitionists  of  the  North, 

"  The  secesMonists  of  the  South  take  a  different  couree  of  remark. 
They  are  learned  and  eloquent,  they  are  animated  and  fall  of  spirit,  they 
are  high-minded  and  chivalrous ;  they  state  their  supposed  injuries  and 
causes  of  complaint  in  elegant  phrases  and  exalted  tones  of  speech.  But 
these  complaints  are  all  vague  and  general,  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  know  no  hydrostatic  pressure  strong  enough  to  bring  them  into  any 
aoiid  form,  in  which  they  conld  be  seen  or  felt,  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
They  think  otherwise,  doubtless.  But,  for  one,  I  can  discern  nothing  real 
or  well-grounded  in  their  complaints.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
professional,!  wouldsaythat  all  their  complaints  and  alleged  grievances  are 
hke  a  very  insufficient  plea  in  the  law ;  they  are  bad  on  general  demurrer  for 
want  of  substance.  [Loud  laughter,]  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  reproach 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  speak  of  them  with  disrespect.  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections.  I  make  no  arguments  against  resolutions, 
conventions,  secession  speeches,  or  proclamations.  Let  these  things  go  on. 
The  whole  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  men  will  return 
to  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking.  Sut  one  thing,  gemtlsmen,,  ie  asaitred  of,  the 
jivtt  *tep  taken  in  iheprogramme  ofteeeaion,  whieh  shall  he  an  actual  infringe- 
ment of  the  Oonditution.  or  the  laws,  will  ie  promptly  met.  [Great  applause,] 
And  I  would  not  remain  an  hour  in  any  Administration  that  should  not 
immediately  meet  any  such  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
ciFcctually  and  at  once.  [Prolonged  applause.]  And  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  all  with  whom  I  am  at  present  associated  ia  tlie  Govern- 
ment entertain  the  same  decided  purpose,  [Renewed  applause,  with 
cheers.] 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  mo  advert  to  a  cheering  and  gratifying 
occnrrenee.  Let  me  do  honor  to  your  great  and  ancient  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  Let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  passed  by  her 
Le^lature  at  the  laat  session,  in  which  some  gentlemen  now  present  bore 
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a  part,  have  effectually  suppressed,  or  greatly  tended  to  suppress,  the 
notion  of  separate  goTemmeiits  and  new  coafederacita.  [Great  applause,] 
All  hopes  of  disunion,  founded  upon  the  probable  course  of  Yirginia,  are 
dissipated  into  thin  air.  [Cheers.]  An  eminent  gentleman  in  the  Nash- 
Tille  Convention  qaculated :  '  0  that  Virginia  were  with  us  1  If  Virginia 
would  but  take  the  lead  in  going  out  of  the  Union,  other  Southern  States 
would  cheerfully  follow  that  lead.'  Ah,  but  that  '  if'  was  a  great  obsta- 
cle 1  [Laughter.]  It  was  pregnant  with  important  meaning,  '  If  Virginia 
would  take  the  lead ! '  But  who,  that  looked  for  any  consistency  in  Vir- 
ginia, expected  to  aee  her  leading  States  out  of  the  Union,  since  she  took 
such  great  pains,  under  the  counsels  of  her  ablest  and  wisest  men,  to  lead 
them  into  it  ?  [Applause,]  Her  late  resolutions  have  put  a  decided  nega- 
tive upon  that  '  if,'  and  the  country  cordially  thanks  her  for  it. 

"Fellow-citizens,  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Other  gentle- 
men,are  present  to  whom  you  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening, 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on  I  go  on  1  "J    Mj  concluding  sentiment  is — 

"The  Union  of  the  States:  May  those  ancient  fnends,  Vir^ia  and 
Massachusetts,  continue  to  uphold  it  so  long  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  beat  on  the  shores  of  the  one,  or  the  Alleghanies  remain  firm  on  their 
s  of  the  other!" 


Mr.  Webster  was  again  called  up  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  speech 
just  quoted,  although,  he  said,  he  had  differed  from  Mr.  "Web- 
ster widely  on  nearly  every  question  of  public  policy, 

Mr.  Webster  then  said ; 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  difTercnces  of  opinion  which  have  here- 
tofore existed  between  the  Democratic  and  "Whig  parties  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  are  now  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  have  become  subordinate ;  and 
the  important  question  that  is  now  asked  is,  Are  you  a  Union  man  ? 
[Great  applause,]  The  question  at  this  time  is,  the  Union,  and  how  we 
ehaU  preserve  its  blessings  for  the  present  and  for  all  time  to  come  3  To 
maintain  that  Union,  we  must  observe,  in  good  faith,  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  parts.  If  that  Constitution  bo  not  observed  in  all  its  parts,  but  its 
provisions  be  deliberately  and  permanently  set  aside  in  some  parts,  the 
whole  of  it  ceases  to  be  binding;  bnt  the  case  must  be  clear,  flagrant,  un- 
deniable,  and  in  a  point  of  vital  interest.  In  short,  it  must  be  such  as 
would  justify  revolution;  for,  after  all,  secession,  disruption  of  the  Union, 
or  sucecssful  nullifieatiOn,  are  but  other  names  for  revolution.  Where  the 
whole  system  of  laws  and  government  is  overthrown,  under  whatever 
name  the  thing  is  done,  what  is  it  but  revolution !  For  it  would  bo 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  by  whole  States  and  la^e  portions  of  the  country, 
either  the  North  or  the  South  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  violate  any 
part  of  that  Constitution  directly,  and  of  purpose,  and  still  claim  from 
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the  other  observance  of  its  p  via  on  [  \.pplau  ]  If  the  South  were  to 
violate  any  part  of  the  Con  t  tut  on  mt  nti  n  llj  and  systematically,  and 
pereist  in  so  doing  year  aft  y  a  an  1  no  m  ly  ould  be  had,  would 
the  North  he  any  longer  bo  n  I  by  the  st  f  1 9  And  if  the  North  were 
dehberately,  liabitually,  and  of  fixed  purpose,  to  disregard  one  part  of  it, 
would  the  South  be  bound  any  longer  to  observe  its  other  obligations  3 
This  is  indeed  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification,  for  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  violation  by  a  State  of  an  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  discharge  other  States  from  observing  its  provisions.  No 
State  can  decide  for  itself  what  is  constitutional  and  what  is  not.  When 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  violated  by  a  State  law,  the 
true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  case  before  the  judicial  tribunals ; 
and,  if  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State  law  be  made  out,  it  is  to  be 
set  aside.  This  has  been  done  in  repeated  cases,  and  is  the  ordinary 
remedy.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  if  the  public  men  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  their  reproBcntatives  in  Congress,  labor 
to  prevent,  and  do  permanently  prevent,  the  passage  of  laws  neceaaary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  another  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  it,  it  cannot  he  expected  that  that  part  of  the  country  will 
long  continue  to  observe  other  constitutional  provi^ona  made  in  favor  of 
the  rest  of  the  conntry ;  because,  gentlemen,  a  disregard  of  constitutional 
duty,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  corrective  authority  of 
the  judicial  power.  If  laige  portions  of  public  bodies,  against  their  duties 
and  their  oaths,  will  refuse  to  execute  the  Constitution,  and  do,  in  fact, 
prevent  such  execution,  no  remedy  seems  to  lie  by  any  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  now  before  the  country  clearly  exemplifies 
my  meaning.  Suppose  the  North  to  have  decided  majorities  in  Congress, 
and  suppose  these  majorities  persist  in  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  carrying 
into  efiect  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  fugitive 
slaves  shall  be  restored,  it  would  be  evident  that  no  judicial  process 
could  compel  them  to  do  th  ir  luty  and  what     n   dy  would  the  Soutli 

"  How  absurd  it  is  to  suj  i  se  that  wh  n  1  fi  t  parties  enter  into  a 
compact  for  certain  purpose  th  an  di  ga  d  any  one  provision,  and 
expect,  nevertheless,  the  oth  t  obse  e  11  t  I  intend,  for  one,  to 
regard,  and  maintain,  and  arry  o  t  t  th  tuU  xtent,  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  I  ha  w  m  to  supp  rt  a.  al!  its  parts 
and  all  its  provisions.  [Loud  cheers  ]  It  wntt  n  n  th  C  natitntion ; 
'  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  m  n  Stat  und  th  1  wa  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con  qu  n  of  any  law  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  se  vi  e  o  1  bo  but  1  11  be  delivered 
np  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  su  h     rv  lab     ma    I     due.' 

"  That  ia  as  much  a  part  of  the  C  nstitut  n  as  any  ther,  and  as 
equally  binding  and  obligatory  as  any  th  on  all  m  n  p  1 1  or  private. 
[Applause.]    And  who  denies  this  1    N  n    1    t  tl     abol  t    aists  of  the 
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Nortb.  And  pray  ■what  is  it  theywill  not  deny?  [Great  applause  an  iJ 
laughter.]  They  hove  but  one  idea ;  and  it  wonld  seem  that  these  fanat- 
ics at  the  North  and  secessionists  at  the  South  arc  putting  their  heads 
together  to  devise  means  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  They  act  to  the  same  end  and  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitution 
has  to  take  the  Are  fiom  both  sides. 

"  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States 
refuse,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effeet  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress 
provide  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  he  bound  to  observe  the 
compact.  [Immense  applause.]  A  bargain  cannot  bo  broken  on  one  side, 
and  still  bind  the  other  side.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  Virginia,  as  I 
said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  I  may  say 
again  in  tliat  city  or  elsewhere  in  the  North,  that  you  in  the  South  have 
as  much  right  to  receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North  has  to  any 
of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce.  I  desire  to  bo 
understood  here  among  you,  and  throughout  the  country,  that  in  hopes, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  I  profess  to  he  an  American— altogether  and  noth- 
ing but  an  American — and  that  I  am  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
Constitution.  [Long  and  continued  cheering.]  I  am  as  ready  to  fight 
and  to  fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Virginia  aa  I  am  for  those  of 
Massachusetts,  I  pour  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  whole  htart  and  I  as- 
sure you  these  are  my  sentiments,  [Cheers.]  I  would  no  more  see  a 
feather  plucked  unjustly  from  the  honor  of  Tirgima  than  I  would  see 
one  so  plucked  from  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  [Great  applause  ]  It 
has  been  said  that  I  have,  by  the  course  I  have  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue, displeased  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Tliat  is  true, 
and,  if  I  had  dissatisfied  more  of  them,  what  of  that !  [Great  and  con- 
tinued applause.]  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  That  Constitution  made  me  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  acting 
for  all  the  States,  and  my  vote  was  to  bind  the  whole  country.  I  was 
a  Senator  for  the  whole  country,  [Applause.]  What  exclusive  regard 
liad  I  to  pay  to  the  wishes  of  Massachusetts  upon  a  question  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  in  which  my  vote  v,  as  to  bmd  Virginia  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  ?  My  vote  was  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  to  be  ^ven  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  character.  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  no  more  respected  the  instructions  of  Massachu- 
setts than  I  would  have  respected  those  of  Vu^mia  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  me  to  vote  as  the  particular  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts required,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that,  as  an  arbitrator,  a  referee,  or 
an  umpire  between  two  individuals,  I  was  bound  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  one  of  them,  [Applause,]  Could  I  do  that?  Have  I  descended,  or 
am  I  expected  to  descend,  to  that  level !  [Cries  of  "  Never,  never  I " 
"  You  are  not  the  man  to  do  it."]    I  hope  not, 

"  Gentlemen,  instructions  tram.  States  may  properly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
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presaions  of  opinion  by  well-informed  political  men,  and,  in  that  view, 
are  entitled  to  respect.  But  that  q  Senator  in  Congress,  acting  under  the 
Constitution,  and  iKiimd  by  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  act,  ia  all  things, 
according  to  hta  conscience,  for  the  good  of  all  the  States,  should,  never- 
theless, be  bound  by  the  will  of  one  of  them,  is  preposterous.  Virginia 
has  not  consented  that  her  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  judged 
of  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  nor  has  Masaaclmsetts  agreed  that 
hers  shall  be  judged  of  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  But  both  have 
agreed  that  their  rights  and  interests  shall  he  judged  of  by  persons,  some 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  each,  and  all  bound  to  decide  impartially. 
That  men,  mutually  chosen  to  decide  the  rights  of  parties  under  a  com- 
pact, are  yet  to  be  bound,  each  to  the  will  of  the  party  appointing  him,  is 
an  absurdity  esceeding  all  other  absurdities.'' 


What  Mr.  Wetster  had  eaid  at  Capon  Springs,  in  speaking 
of  one  of  the  compacts  or  compromises  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  on  which  tlie  Constitution 
was  foimded,  was  at  once  misroprosonted,  especially  in  North 
Carolina,  as  a  confirmation  by  liim  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  and 
as  drawing  after  it,  as  a  resulting  right,  the  right  of  State  seces- 
sion from  the  Union.  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina  accordingly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  on  this  subject,  and  received  from  him 
the  following  answer,  which  was  immediately  made  public  : 

"iXisanriKLa,  Aiiguat  1, 18S1 

"  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  July. 

"  The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  recognizes  no  right  of  seces- 
sion as  existing  in  the  people  of  any  one  State  or  any  number  of  States, 
It  is  not  a  limited  confederation,  but  a  government ;  and  it  proceeds  upon 
the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  like  other  forms  of  government,  sulyect 
only  to  be  dissolved  by  revolution. 

"I  confess  I  can  form  no  idea  of  secession  but  as  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  How  ia  It  possible,  for  instance,  that  Sonth  Carolina 
should  secede,  and  establish  a  government  foreign  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  thus  dividing  Georgia,  which  does  not  secede,  IVom  the  rest  of  the 
Union  f  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  secession  of  any  one  State 
would  be  but  the  first  step  in  a  process  which  must  inevitably  break  up 
the  whole  Union  into  more  or  fewer  parts. 

"  "What  I  said  at  Capon  Springs  was  an  argument  addressed  to  the 
North,  and  intended  to  convince  the  North  that,  if,  by  its  superiority  of 
numbers,  it  should  defeat  the  operation  of  a  plain,  undoubted,  and  unde- 
niable injunction  of  the  Constitution,  intended  for  the  especial  protection 
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of  the  South,  Buoh  a  proceeding  must  necessarily  end  hi  the  brt 
of  the  Government ;  that  k  to  aay,  iu  a  reTolution. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  ivith  respect,  youi  obedient  servant, 
"  Dak'l  Webs 


The  corner-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitol  was  laid  by 
President  Fillmore  on  the  ith  of  July.  Beneath  that  stone 
there  was  deposited,  among  other  things,  a  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting.  It  contains 
this  p 


"If,  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  structure 
shall  faU  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then,  known  that  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitution  still 
exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original  usefulness  and  glory ;  growing 
every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life  or  to 
private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankfiil  to  Almighty  God  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  arches,  the  domes  and 
towers,  the  columns  aud  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected  over  it,  may  en- 
dure forever." 

The  address  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  fit 
complement  of  those  great  public  discourses  which  he  had  now 
been  making  for  more  than  a  year.  In  those,  while  wo  feel  his 
exalted  patriotism,  and  his  power  as  a  statesman  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  new  tone  in  national  feeling,  we  are  sensible  that  there 
is  that  which  ia  of  the  present,  the  controversial,  and  the  per- 
sonal. But  now  he  rises  to  a  still  higher  strain.  lie  is  speaking 
to  posterity  as  well  as  to  the  generation  around  him.  He  feels 
himself,  for  the  moment,  to  be  the  organ  and  representative  of 
all  America,  to  express  and  to  define  American  constitutional 
liberty  ;  that  liberty  to  which  Greece  and  Kome  did  not  attain, 
that  liberty  which,  based  on  popular  representative  institutions, 
gives  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the  force  of  law,  makes  the  law 
the  supreme  rule  of  government  for  all,  and  embodies  these,  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  written  constitutions,  founded  on  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  people  themselves.  He  then  shows 
what  tliis  liberty  had  accomplished  in  the  lifty  years  since 
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"Washington  laid  tlie  first  foundation-stone  of  the  Capitol,  by  a 
tabular  statement  exhibiting  tlie  growth  of  the  ITnited  States 
Ironi  a  little  less  than  four  millions  of  people  to  more  than  four 


Is  which  such  an  increase 
!on  of  the  sciences  to  the 
branches,  and  for  the 
the  creation  of  a  national 


and  twenty  milHons,  with  the  details 
involved.  He  notices  the  applieatio 
useful  arts,  their  cultivation  in  the  hig 
advancement  of  human  knowledge ; 
literature ;  the  establishment  of  a  navy  and  an  army ;  the  in- 
creased and  the  increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  locomo- 
tion ;  the  general  diffusion  of  education  ;  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, charity,  and  reformation  of  criminals — all  the  multiplied 
and  multiform  features  of  a  high,  expanding,  and  beneficent 
civilization.  And  tliia  prosperity  and  these  blessings  he  traces, 
as  to  their  proximate  cause,  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Constitution  which  had  cemented  it. 

Such  devotion  to  an  established  system  of  government, 
which,  was  the  main  characteristic  of  Mr,  Webster  throughout 
his  whole  career,  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  give  rise  to  the 
question  whether  it  evinced  the  highest  reach  of  statesman- 
ship. In  other  words,  did  he  consult  the  best  interests  and 
satisfy  the  gravest  duties  of  the  American  people,  by  teaching 
them  that,  to  lose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
lose  the  greatest  poHtical  good  ?  Such  a  question  must  be 
answered  by  first  settHng  the  conditions  which  circumscribe  all 
statesmanship ;  for,  as  he  himself  always  maintained,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  Union  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter,  and  one  that  cannot  be  justly  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
speculative  opinion,  or  be  governed  by  abstract  moral  proposi- 
tions. A  statesman,  in  the  most  important  and  most  useful, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense,  is  he  who,  taking  into  his 
enlarged  comprehension  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  the 
actual  situation  of  his  country,  labors  to  maintain  and  to  ad- 
minister that  government  -which  is  the  ultimate  condition  of 
its  welfare,  its  peace,  and  its  prosperity.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  aa  it  was  established  in  1788,  when 
judged  by  speculative  or  foreign  opinion,  may  not  be  a  per- 
fect theory  of  government ;  and,  so  far  as  the  American  Union 
gave  the  public  sanction  of  law  to  the  continued  enslave- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  was  easy  to  say  of  it 
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tliat  it  compromised  with  wrong.  But  what  was  the  question 
that  presented  itself  to  this  statesman  through  liis  whole  life  ? 
It  waa  no  lees  than  this  :  what  but  civil  war  and  all  its  attend- 
ant evils — the  ruin  of  great  institutions  of  freedom— can  he  the 
consequence  of  brealiing  up  the  American  Union  ?  Whatever 
might  be  the  form,  the  occasion,  or  the  pretext  for  disruption ; 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  system  or  the  systems 
that  eoTild  be  aimed  at,  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  descended 
to  U8  from  "Washington  and  his  compatriots — this  result  of  civil 
war  Mr.  Webster  believed  to  be  the  sure  consequence  of  acting 
otherwise  than  according  to  its  constitutional  requirements,  or 
of  seeking  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  to  free  it  from  alleged 
imperfections.  Within  the  Hmits  of  its  requirements,  the  further 
spread  of  slavery  could  be  restrained ;  but,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  peace  of  the  Union  was  not  to  be  hazarded  by  purely 
unnecessary  measures.  Charity  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
neither  in  the  I^orth  nor  in  the  South  did  those  who  differed 
from  Mr.  Webster's  policy  desire  or  expect  a  civil  war ;  but 
charity  does  not  require  us  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  We  have  passed  through  what  he  foresaw ;  and 
our  national  sufferings  have  shown  that,  in  making  the  safety  of 
our  Constitntion  the  constant  and  the  consistent  aim  of  his  life, 
he  was  wise  and  just,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  highest  function 
which  history  or  philosophy  can  assign  to  a  statesman. 

[FROM  J.    H.    B.    LATROBB,    ESQ.,    OF   BALTIMORE.] 

"  BiLTiMOHE,  J'lOy  7, 1S51. 

"Mt  deab  Sir:  I  have  just  read  your  late  address  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  lajTng  the  comer-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitoi.  It  re- 
miDds  me  that  you  migbt  like  to  have  recalled  something  you  once  said 
tome. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  together  at  Annapolis,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1830-'31,  and  as  we  were  passing  one  evening  from  our  chambers  to 
the  meaa-room,  you  laid  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  abruptly : 
'  My  young  inend,  be  in  no  haste  to  embark  in  politics.  The  time  may 
come  when  all  good  men  and  true  must  rally  round  the  Constitution, 
That  win  be  the  time ;  aad,  when  we  raise  its  banner,  it  shall  glitter  like 

tho  OWPLiMME  ! ' 

"  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  this  prophecy  waa  made,  I  have 
told  this  anecdote  a  hundred  times ;  and,  more  than  once,  since  I  have 
seen  you  with  the  banner  in  your  hand,  have  thought  of  reminding  you 
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of  the  incident.    That  the  banner  'glitters,'  and  that  its  folds  flap  thunder, 
as  jou  liold  it,  no  one  will  deny. 

"  Very  truly  and  faithftilly  yours, 

"  Jno,  H.  B.  Latbobb. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  ■Washington." 

[to  MK.  LATBOBB.] 

"  WiBEIHOTOB,  July  10, 1851. 

"HydeabSik:  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
letter  of  the  7th  instant.  Our  abort  Eojoum  together,  at  Annapolis,  twenty 
years  ago,  is  always  recollected  by  me  with  pleasure.  We  attended  to  our 
professional  duties,  I  hope,  with  diligence,  but  I  remember  that  wo  had  a 
good  deal  of  general  conversation  which  waa  qnite  agreeable  to  mc.  We 
talked  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Players'  edition  of  his  plays ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  settled  the  question  whether  shoes  were  made  right  and  left  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  '  King  John,'  in  which  the 
tailor  told  hia  news. 


and  I  think  wc  found  other  pasaa^gea  to  the  like  effect.  I  remember,  also, 
that  you  kindly  arranged  to  send  me  some  Scotch  broom,  then  growing 
near  Annapolis,  and  which  is  now  flourishing  at  Murshfleld. 

"  Aa  to  the  particular  occurrence  which  you  mention,  I  recollect  this, 
that,  some  time  afterward,  when  wo  happened  to  meet,  you  recalled  it  to 
my  attention, 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  bearing  up  our  great 
constitutional  Oriplammb  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  it  aloft  if  you, 
and  other  men  like  you,  will  stand  thick  around. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  unabated  friendship  and  regard, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webstbb.' 
"John  n.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq." 

Soon  after  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Oapitol  extension,  Mr,  "Webster  went  to  llarshfield,  where  and 
at  Franklin  he  remained  until  the  last  week  in  October.  In 
regard  to  his  health,  this  was  a  snmmer  and  autumn  of  pre- 

'  King  John,  act  ii.,  bo.  2.  at  the   time,   and   Mr.  Webster's 

*  Mr.Latrobereiategtliat,inJ830-'Sl,  emn  words  rung  in  mj  cars  long  after- 

as  they  nere  paesing  from  their  rooms  at  ward ;  and  I  repeated  hia  words  so  oft«n, 

the  hotel,  in  Annapolis,  to  the  supper-  tbiit  I  am  sure  I  now  give  them  rightly, 

room,  Mr.  Webster  stepped  short,  turned  As  we  all  know,  (Aej  were prophec}/;  a   ' 

round  Tery  suddeQly,  and,  placing  a  hand  oftcr  his  noble  speech  at  tlie  laying 

on  each  of  his  ahouldera,  uttered  the  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  estensi 

speech  ahoTO  quoted,  without  any  thing  I  wrote  to  him,  reminding  him  of  the 

having  passed  to  suggest  it.     "I  was,"  ciirrence." — {Letter  lo  the  Literary  EiKca- 

gays  Mr.  La.trotio,  "u  very  young  man  tots,  January  26,  186S.) 
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monitions.  The  diaordera  which  had  been  lurking  in  his  sys- 
tem for  some  years  now  began  to  assume  new  forma,  although 
they  did  not,  until  a  year  afterward,  subject  hira  to  what  may 
he  called  an  acute  disease.  His  constitution,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  said,  was  naturally  very  strong.  He  could  endure, 
until  he  was  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  an  amonnt  of  labor  and 
fatigue  such  as  few  persons  of  corresponding  pursuits  have  been 
able  to  undergo.  But  his  robust  physical  powers  were  weat- 
ened,  as  he  approached  the  age  of  seventy,  by  two  disorder 
— ^Ms  periodical  catarrh,  and  an  almost  constant  tendency  to 
diarrh(Ba.  To  these,  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  was  added 
a  slight  attack  of  gout,  which  may  have  been  the  result  of 
efforts  to  ward  off  the  catarrh.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  private  letters  evince  the  change  which  his  constitution  was 
now  undergoing. 


"MAB3iiFrELP,7u;j/a),  !S5I. 

"  .  ,  ,  I  am  g^ning  in  health  and  strength,  but  rather  more  sloivlj  than 
I  could  vfish.  The  truth  is,  the  attack  at  Harrisburg,  in  April,  has  never 
been  quite  overcome ;  and  the  fatigues  and  the  neeesaary  labor  and  effort 
connected  ■with  the  4th  of  July  may  well  enough  account  for  this.  I  liave 
been  hero  now  one  week,  and  I  feel  decidedly  improved,  and  pass  a  great 
part  of  every  fair  day  out  of  doors,  generally  on  the  sea ;  and  dispatch 
affaire  which  must  be  dispatched,  only  in  the  morning.  More  than  half 
the  time  I  have  dined  in  the  boat,  on  cold  meat  and  bread. 

"But,  then,  the  great  question,  and  the  thing  now  most  to  be  dreaded, 
is  the  catarrh,  which  the  nest  month  has  not  failed  to  bring  with  it  for  so 
many  years.  In  regard  to  this,  I  have  adopted  some  new  views  and  opin- 
ions arising  out  of  a  letter  from  the  Hot.  Mr.  Croes,  New  Brmiswiek,  New 
Jersey,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter.  I  am  persuaded  that 
voyages  and  journeys  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  confidence;  nor  any 
change  of  air,  nor  the  waters  of  any  spring.  I  have  laid  Mr.  Croes's  letter 
before  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  adopted  its  general  ideas, 
and  put  me  upon  a  course  of  medicine,  to  be  begun  now,  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  till  the  day  for  the  regular  attack  of  the  disease  shall  come.  Ho 
adds  iodate  of  iron  to  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  I  begin  the  course  this 
day ;  and  propose  to  remain  here,  imless  I  should  some  time  hence  go  as 
fac  as  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  general  recreation,  or  unless  I  should  be 
summoned  to  "Washington,  which  I  hope  may  not  happen  for  the  present, 
1  shall  keep  a  clerk  here,  and  attend  to  every  thing  sent  by  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  especially  every  thing  suggested  by  you,  I  keep  out  of  Boston,  and 
out  of  all  crowds.     Mrs.  Webster  proposes  to  go  to  Saratoga,  the  Fails, 
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etc.,  with  her  brother,  Mr,  William  LeRoy,  and  family,  setting  out  about 
the  5th  of  August,  As  I  shall  hardly  he  a  housekeeper  in  her  ahsence,  I 
shall  escape  much  rush  of  company. , .  , 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Wbbstbk," 

[to  the   ntEBIDENT.] 

"FitisKiis,  August  19.  J85I. 

"  JTt  dear  Sir  :  Although  I  date  this  letter  at  Fianklin,  and  shall 
Bend  it  thither  to  he  mailed,  jet,  in  truth,  I  ivrite  it  among  the  White 
Mountains.  I  stayed  at  Franklin  until  the  cars,  passing  and  repassing 
every  few  hours,  began  to  bring  me  many  dwly  visitflrs ;  and,  as  I  wished 
for  quiet  and  privacy,  I  took  my  own  conveyance  and  came  off  in  this 
direction.  There  arc  few  inhabitants  in  these  mountains,  and  no  company, 
escept  tourists,  who  pass  along  rapidly,  and  disturb  no  one's  repose.  The 
weather  has  been  iine,  and  my  health  improves  d^lj ;  yet  it  is  not  perfect, 
aa  the  complaint  which  attacked  me  at  Harrishui^  still  more  or  leas  an- 
noys me.  I  have  never  had  confidence  that  I  should  be  able  to  avert 
entirely  the  attack  of  catarrh;  bat  I  believe  that,  at  least,  I  shall  gain  so 
much  in  general  health  and  strength  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to 
resist  its  influence,  and  mitigate  its  evils.  Four  days  hence  is  the  time  of 
its  customary  approach.  Within  that  period  I  shall  fall  quietly  back  on 
Franklin. . . . 

"  Das'l  Webster." 

[to  mh.  blatchtoed.] 

"Elms  FAKH.^du^usf  23, 1851. 

" ,  ,  ,  Tlie  warmth  with  which  you  express  your  friendship  toward  me 
deeply  touches  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  aflectionate  regard 
is  fully  reciprocated.  I  like  your  intelligence,  I  respect  your  judgment,  I 
have  sympathy  with  your  principles  and  your  feelings,  and  I  like  your 
society.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  your  friendship,  as  a  source  of 
happiness  to  me,  may  continue  to  refresh  and  gladden  my  way  through 
all  the  little  remainder  of  the  path  of  life  which  is  yet  to  be  trod- 
den. Heaven's  blessing  ever  rest  on  you  and  yours  1  and  may  you  see 
many,  many  happy  days,  when  all  that  you  know  of  me  shall  be  matter 
ofmemoryl 

"  In  regard  to  health,  my  dear  friend,  I  remain  as  when  you  left  me,  ex- 
cept, I  think,  my  ijeneral  tr  ngth  1  aa  improved,  and  the  affection  of  the 
feet,  which  I  am,  f  reed  to  bel  eve  s  gout,  is  less  troublesome  and  painful- 
Still,  my  feet  are  quite  tender  anl  not  without  occasional  twinges.  I 
cannot  say  that  at  th  s  moment  I  feel  any  symptom  of  catarrh  whatever. 
Still,  I  am  cautions  and  C  nt  nne  the  use  of  all  the  medicines,  keep  in- 
doors, escept  in  fine  weather  nl  avoid  every  thing  which  might  give  the 
enemy  an  opening  through  which  he  might  enter, 

"  In  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  I  received  your  dispatch,  and  suppose 
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that  an  hour  hence  yoa  wili  be  at  the  Tremoat.  I  thank  you  for  having 
written  to  lilrs.  Wehater,  for  really  I  hardly  know  where  to  direct  letters 
for  her.    I  have  not  as  yet  heard  fl:om  her  as  actually  at  Niagara, 

"  My  dear  sir,  may  I  ask  if  I  am  hkely  to  get  any  slippers,  or  soft  shoes, 
or  boots?  You  undertook  a  very  humble  service,  but  you  are  so  sure  to 
perform  what  you  undertake,  that  I  reUed  on  no  one  else.  I  suppose  you 
could  find  none  ready  made,  and  I  write  this  only  to  pray  you  not  to  let 
even  so  small  a  matter  to  dip  out  of  your  memory. , . . 
"Yours,  always  smcerely  and  truly, 

"Dam'l  Webster." 


•■  FaiNKUK,  Aa^val  2T,  lS5i. 

"My  deak  Sib  :  Thus  far  the  catarrh  holds  off.  It  was  due  tie  23d, 
but,  as  yet,  does  not  show  itselt  But  I  dare  not  have  confidence,  for  some 
days  yet,  that  it  will  not  come  on  in  force.  Our  housekeeper,  who  has 
been  with  us  ten  years,  and  is  now  here,  never  had  any  hopes  that  the 
annual  attack  might  he  averted  this  time  until  this  morning.  She  now 
thinks  that,  hy  great  care,  it  maybe  made  to  pass  by,  I  shall,  I  think, 
remain  here  some  time  longer.  I  am  quite  alone,  but  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  on  the  whole  I  enjoy  the  leisure  very  much,  .  ,  . 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Dab'l 


[to  t 

"Fhjnklis.  SepfcniJer  8, 1851. 

"...  I  have  had  rather  a  hard  time.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  off  the 
catarrh  so  fiir,  but  it  has  called  on  me  to  take  so  much  medicine  as  a  good 
deal  to  derange  my  system.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  attacked  three 
weeks  ago  by  a  viojent  pain  in  one  of  my  feet,  which  the  doctor  says  is 
gonf,  I  can  hardly  beheve  thii,  as  we  never  had  gout  in  our  timily ,  but 
there  is  something,  which  la  by  speUs  exceedingly  p  imful  The  phy- 
sicians say  it  will  do  my  conititution  a  great  deal  of  good  and  go  oif 
in  good  time,  I  go  to  Boston  to-day,  where  Mrs  Webster  ii,  and  thence 
immediately  to  Marshfield  By  the  process,  thus  far,  I  have  lost  flesh,  and 
am  not  a  little  reduced. 

"  Yesterday  and  Sunday  were  exceedingly  hot,  bright  days ;  and,  al- 
though I  did  not  step  out  of  the  house,  the  heat  affected  my  eyes,  much 
after  the  catarrh  fashion,  I  resisted  the  attack,  however,  by  the  application 
of  ice.  This  effort  to  avert  the  catarrh,  and  this  appearance  of  gout,  if  it  be 
gout,  will  produce  a  change  of  some  sort  in  the  state  of  my  health.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  come  out,  but  hope  for  the  best.  .  .  . 
"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Damiel  Wmhstee." 
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[to   MB.   BLATCePORD.] 

"  MiHBfli-iELT,  Geeem  Haedor,  September  15, 1851. 

"  Mt  dear  Fbiend  ;  Since  I  ■wrote  you  last  I  have  gonu  through 
sudden  and  varioua  changes  m  regard  to  my  health.  Thinga  wore  on 
much  as  they  had  been  going,  until  the  1st  of  this  month.  Then  exces- 
sively hot  weather  set  in,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  matters.  Saturday  the 
6th,  Sunday  the  7th,  and  Monday  the  8th,  were  intolerahle  days  for 
heat.  On  Saturday,  although  I  did  not  step  over  the  threi-hold,  my  eyes 
became  strongly  affected,  much  after  the  catarrh  fashion,  and  this  con- 
tinued, Monday  afternoon,  tlie  weather  appearing  to  cool  a  little,  and 
the  cars  not  passing  till  six  o'clock,  I  ventured  on  board  for  Boston.  TVe 
were  unlucky.  The  engine  was  thrown  o£f  the  track  by  running  over 
cattle;  it  was  midnight  before  we  got  in.  I  took  a  heavy  cold,  and  the 
next  day  was  quite  ill  all  day.  Wednesday  afternoon  I  broke  away  by 
violence,  and  came  hither  by  way  of  the  Hingham  boat.  While  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Jeffries  advised  mo  to  leave  off  all  medicine  for  a  time,  which  I  did, 
and  have  not  yet  resumed  the  taking  of  any.  These  things,  or  some  of 
them,  have  caused  a  very  sudden  improvement.  My  feet  became  at  once 
quite  well,  nor  have  I  felt  any  great  influence  of  catarrh  since  I  have  been 
here.  On  Thursday  I  caught  thirty  very  fine  tautog  nnder  Sunk  Rock. 
It  was  just  the  day  for  them— mild,  still,  and  a  little  cloudy.  On  such  a 
day,  and  just  at  the  commencement  of  flood-tide,  throw  your  hook  into 
their  den,  and  the  chiefs  will  all  contend  for  it.  I  took  one  seven-pound 
fellow, 

"  On  Saturday  I  went  out  in  the  Lapwing  vriX\\  Fletcher  and  some  of 
his  Boston  friends.  We  had  no  great  luck,  and  it  camo  on  to  rain  during 
a  perfect  calm,  so  that  wc  did  not  escape  a  wetting.  I  took  little  harm 
from  it. 

Saturday  night,  wind  and  weather  changed,  and  we  have  had  it  quite 
cold.  This  morning  the  wind  is  east,  and  at  sunrise  the  mercury  stood 
31°.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  leave  the  house  to-day. .  Mr.  Lanman  came 
with  mc  from  New  Hampshire,  has  been  here,  and  went  off  this  morning 
for  New  York.  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Kate  LeHoy,  and  myself,  constitute 
the  parlor  part  of  the  household.  .  .  ." 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Das'l  W'BBaTEB," 


[TO- 

"  Mt  de.\e  Sir  :  I  hejird  with  great  pleasure  of  your  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington in  safety  and  good  health.  I  am  sure  your  recolleetions  of  your 
visit  to  the  Bostonians  must  be  pleasant,  as  you  gave  them  all  much  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a  long  time  since  thoy  have  seen  among  them  a  Whig  President ; 
I  do  not  hear  any  thing  but  satisfaction  from  any  quarter, 

"Aa  soon  as  you  left  Boston  I  went  to  the  country,  and  stayed  two 
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or  tliree  daja  with  Mr.  Haven.  I  waa  far  from  being  well,  and  one  day 
quite  sick.  SometimeB  the  force  of  the  catarrh  seems  pretty  much  bniken, 
and  then  it  returns,  attaekingtbe  head,  eyes,  nose,  etc.,  with  great  violence 
I  think  it  ia  approaching  its  last  stage,  ■which  ia  the  asthmatic  stage.  Some 
of  our  friends,  who  are  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  who  have  short  necks, 
dread  this.  I  do  not  fear  much  from  this,  although  in  this  stage  I  feel  its 
influence  more  or  less  on  the  chest.  Meantime,  between  the  catarrh  and 
the  Harriaburg  diarrhcea,  I  am  a  good  deal  reduced.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, though  I  am  not  quite  so  sick  as  the  newspapers  represent  me  some- 
times. The  weather  is  now  bad,  and  I  am  ohliged  to  keep  house ;  but  it 
does  me  good  to  be  ont  in  fair  weather.  In  such  a  day  as  this,  a  northeast 
rain-storm  pouring,  I  cough  a  little,  and  am  as  hoarse  as  a  frog. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dam'l  Webster." 

By  tlie  time  Mr.  "Webster  readied  WasMngton,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  lie  was  well  again. 

At  this  time,  the  editioii  of  his  Works  superintended  by  Mr. 
Everett  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  regard  to  it  which,  proceeding  from  himself, 
should  be  quoted  here. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  from  Marsbiield,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  he  said : 

"  My  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  is  probably  the  moat  important 
effort  of  my  life,  and  as  likely  as  any  other  to  he  often  referred  to.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  have  a  short  name  for  a  running  title,  and  for  popu- 
lar use.  I  should  like  to  have  '  Union'  in  it  in  some  form,  and  would  re- 
tain the  date,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  '  Union '  speeches.  Suppose 
you  say  in  the  running  title,  '  Mr.  Webster's  Speech ; '  or,  '  Speech,  March 
7,  1850,  on,  the  Danger  of  the  Union  and  the  Duties  of  its  Friends; '  or, 
'  Speech  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  March  7,  1850.' 

"  Do  I  not  say  in  the  speech,  which  is  not  before  me,  '  I  speak  to-day 
for  the  Union  f '  I  leave  all  to  your  taste  and  judgment,  but  incline  my- 
self strongly  for  the  last  form  stated  above. 

"  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  rather  the  occasion,  than  the  subject  of  the 
speech. 

"  1  am  on  the  m^muscript  to-day. 


Mr,  Lanman  was  with  him  an  private  secretary  during  this 
visit  to  the  North ;  and,  while  at  Franklin,  this  gentleman 
made  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's  birthplace,  which  was  sent  to 
73 
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Mr.  Everett,  to  be  engraved  for  one  of  tbe  volumes  of  the 
"Works,  with  the  following  approval  hy  Mr.  Webster : 

[to  jib.  evekett.] 

"  M.isnriELD,  OcMer  IB,  1851. 
"MydbarSih:  The  bouse  delineated  io  Mr.  Lanman'a  sketcliisthe 
very  house  iii  which  I  was  bom.  Some  of  my  older  brothers  and  Eistcrs 
were  bora  in  the  first  house  erected  bj  my  father,  which  was  a  log  cabin. 
Before  my  birth  he  had  become  able  to  build  a  small  frame-house,  which 
several  persons  now  living  will  remember,  and  which  is  aecurately  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Lanman.  This  house,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  a  much 
larger  one,  which  now  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  built  by  those 
who  purchased  the  property  of  my  father,  I  have  recently  repurchased 
this  spot. 

"  I  will  look  for  Mr.  Marston's  note,  but  I  thought  you  had  it.    I  will 
enclose  the  several  dedications,  and  send  them  by  this  mail  or  the  next. 
"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

[TO   MB.    EV1!!KETT.] 

"WieniHsioH,  OdoberW,  1S51. 

"Dear  Sir  ;  I  presume  the  argument  in  Cfihbom  v.  Ogden  was  written 
font]  by  me,  and  given  to  Mr.  Whcaton.  The  argument  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  and  was  on  a  new  question.  It  haa  been  often  obs  d  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Mar«hill  f  11  w  1  ely 
the  track  of  the  argument.  He  adopts  the  idea,  which  I  mm!  truck 
him  at  the  time,  that,  by  the  Constitution,  the  comm.  i  th  ral 

States  has  become  a  nnit.      I  think  all  aiguments  and  djs       rses  h  ve 
more  force  and  directness  when  the  first  person  is  used 

"  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Derrick  both  say  that  every  w  1  f  th  [P  si- 
dent'sj  message '  was  written  by  me,  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stated  to  have  been  written  by  me. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  D.  W."  = 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  the  North,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Juetiee  Woodbnry.  The  following  letters,  of  tlio 
same  date,  crossed  each  other  on  the  way : 

'  Transmitting  the  Treat;  of  Wash-  besides  a.tteQditig  to  the  publication  of 

ington  to  Congress.  bis  Worlts,  he  was  obliged  to  write  hia 

'  Mr.  Webster  was  at  this  time  in  such  autograph  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  four 

good  health  that  he  cmild  perform  a  great  or  five  hundred  in  tlie  course  of  an  even- 

jcal  of  labor,  official  and  private  ;  and,  ing,  to  be  inserted  in  gubacribers'  copies 
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APPOINTMENT   OF  A  JUDGE. 


[TO. 

'*  Bo5Tos»  SeptfTPber  10, 1851. 

"My  nEAB  Sir:  .  .  .  A  very  important  vacancy  is  created  by  Judge 
Woodbury's  death.  The  general,  perhaps  I  may  say  tlie  almost  unirersal, 
sentLment  here  is,  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  B.  B.  Curtis.  Mr.  Choate  is  pethapa  Mr,  Onrtis'a  leader,  and  is  more 
estensively  knoivn,  as  he  has  been  quite  distinguished  in  public  life.  But 
it  is  supposed  he  would  not  accept  the  place.  He  must  be  conferred  with, 
and  I  should  have  seen  ^im  to-day,  but  he  is  out  of  town.  I  shall  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing  being  put  at  rest  in  that  quarter,  as  I 
presume  it  will  be  the  moment  I  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  I  recommend  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  Mr.  Curtis.  There  will  bo  an  advantage  in  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  as  soon  as  may  be.  Judge  Sprague  is  now  ou  his 
way  home  from  Europe.  His  friends,  no  doubt,  will  urge  his  pretensions. 
Judge  Pitman,  too,  the  District  Judge  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  learned  law- 
yer, an  able  judge,  and  an  excellent  man.  If  an  appointment  were  to  be 
made  by  promotion  from  the  bench  of  a  district  court,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  overlook  Judge  Pitman,  who  has  been  on  the  bench  more 
years,  by  a  good  many,  than  Judge  Sprague,  and  working  at  a  jnuch 
smaller  salary.  But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  appoint  a 
man  much  younger  than  either  of  these  judges.  Jlr.B.  E.  Curtis  is  of  a 
very  suitable  age,  forty-one,  he  haa  good  health,  excellent  habita,  sufficient 
industry  and  love  of  labor,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  ia,  in  point  of  legal 
attainment  and  general  character,  in  every  way  fit  for  the  place.  ...  I 
shall  write  you  again  on  this  subject,  tho  moment  I  have  seen  Mr.  Choate, 
or  heard  from  him. 

We  were  all  horror-struck  this  morning  by  the  terrible  news  of  the 
death,  so  sudden,  of  Mrs.  Crittenden. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webstek." 


[TI 

"  WiBniseTON,  September  10, 1661. 

"Mv  DEAR  Sut:  I  waa  much  alarmed  last  evening  by  hearing  that  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  had  been  received,  saying  that  yon  were  very  sick, 
but  was  relieved  this  morning  by  another  in  the  Beptiblie,  saying  that  you 
were  in  Boston,  and  very  well. 

"I  infer,  however,  from  yours  of  the  8th,  which  has  just  come  to  hund, 
that  neither  dispatch  waa  entirely  correct.  But  I  am  greatly  gratified  to 
leam  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  the  catarrh,  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
hear  that  you  are  troubled  with  the  gout.  I  know  nothing  of  the  disease 
except  by  report,  but,  if  not  dangerous,  it  must  be  extremely  painful.  I  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  you  are  entirely  restored.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
here  at  your  earliest  convenience,  hut  not  so  soon  as  to  endanger  your  health. 
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"  The  telegraph  bringB  us  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  Mrs,  Crittenden's 
deatii.  This  ■will  bo  a  severe  blow  to  Mr,  Crittenden,  and  may  delaj  hia 
return  for  some  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  great  loss  to  our  circle  of 
friends.  She  was  a  most  remarkable  woman,  and  I  should  think  almost 
indispensable  to  her  husband's  happiness. 

"I  have  declined  the  invitation  to  Boston.  I  feel  unwining  to  leave 
the  city  while  the  Pampero  is  yet  at  sea.  Should  she  be  captured  by  a 
Spanish  man-of-war,  before  landing  in  Cuba,  it  might  present  a  very  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  question,  and  I  should  prefer  beiag  here,  ivliere  I 
conld  act  promptly. 

"The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  "Woodbiiry  will  soon 
have  to  be  filled ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  yon,  that  we  might  con- 
verse fi-eely  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  Judge  McLean  is  the  only  Whig 
now  upon  the  bench ;  and  he  received  his  appointment  from  General  Jack- 
eon,  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining  as  long  a  lease,  and  as  much 
moral  and  judicial  power,  as  possible,  from  this  appointment.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  combine  a  vigorous  constitution  with  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications— a  good  judicial  mind,  and  such  ago  as  gives  a 
prospect  of  long  serrice.  Several  distinguished  names  have  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  New- 
England  bar  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  I  have,  however, 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  B,  R.  Curtis.  What  do  you  say  of 
bim  ?  What  is  his  age,  constitution,  and  what  are  his  legaE  attainments  ? 
Does  he  fill  the  measure  of  my  wishes  ? 

"The  weatlier  is  estrcmely  hot  and  ud comfortable.     Nothing  new. 
"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"  MiLLAED   FiLLMOKE," 

"  WiSHisamis,  SsplmiierlS,  1351. 

"  My  DEAit  SiE ;  I  have  yours  of  the  lOth,  and  regret  to  hear  of  the 
accident  which  exposed  you  to  the  night  air,  to  the  injury  of  your  health. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  concur  in  opinion  as  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Curtis. 
I  shall  wait  until  you  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  and,  if  all  is  satisfactory,  I  will 


"  Since  declining  the  invitation  to  Boston,  we  have  intelligence  that 
the  Pampero  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  probably  she  will  make  no  further 
effort  on  Cuba.  Learning  iroia  telegraph  that  the  motives  for  my  declin- 
ing were  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  this  change 
in  public  affairs  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  attend,  I  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
this  morning,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  thought  upon  the  whole  I  had 
better  go,  and  I  have  concluded  to  do  so.  I  am  also  urged  to  this  by  a 
desire  to  visit  my  family,  who  are  detained  at  Newport  by  an  aecident,  by 
which  Mrs.  F.  has  sprained  her  foot  so  seriously  as  to  be  unable  to  touch 
it  to  tlic  floor.  I  fi;ar  she  will  have  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  Wasli- 
iagton. 
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"But  I  shall  desire  to  see  yod  very  much,  and,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Bos 
ton,  I  shall  try  to  go  to  Maxshfield. 

"  I  write  in  haste,  but  am  truly  yours, 

"Millard  Fillmokb." 

The  President  soon  afterward  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  and 
while  there  he  learned  from  Mr.  "Webster  that  Mr.  Choate  con- 
curred in  the  general  desire  that  Mr.  Curtis  should  receive  this 
appointment.  It  was  made  as  soon  as  the  President  retimied 
to  Washington. 

The  reader  has  now  had  some  account  of  the  labors  per- 
formed by  Mr,  "Webster,  between  the  autumn  of  1850  and  the 
autumn  of  1851,  in  regard  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  having  under  his  charge  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  and,  although  these  were  attended 
with  no  extreme  danger  of  hostile  collision  with  any  foreign 
power,  they  were  yet  complicated  with  subjects  of  great  deli- 
cacy, perplexity,  and  importance.  To  some  of  these  we  must 
now  refer. 

Among  the  subjects  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
which  demanded  Mr,  Webster's  attention  during  the  year,  was 
an  unpleasant  controversy  with  the  Government  of  Austria, 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  step  taken  by  the  Administration 
of  President  Taylor — a  controversy,  the  disposal  of  which  had 
now  devolved  upon  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore. 
In  June,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  an  agent,  Mr,  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  under  secret  instructions,  to  proceed  to  Hun- 
gary, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  of  acknowledging  her  independence,  in  case  of  her  suc- 
ceeding in  the  estabKshment  of  a  government  d^  facto  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  justify  that  step 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  Government  in  similar  cases. 
This  agent,  however,  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  her  revolutionary  leaders ;  for,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Europe,  the  eiforts  of  those  leaders  to  set  up  a  firm  and 
stable  government  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ported to  the  President  against  the  recognition  of  Hungarian 
independence.     In  March,  1850,  the  Senate  having  called  for  a 
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copy  of  Mr,  Mann's  instructions,  President  Taylor  sent  a  mes- 
sage communicating  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  agency, 
and  avowing  it  to  have  heen  his  intention  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Hungary  if  she  had  succeeded  in 
Betting  up  euch  a  government  as  is  usually  regarded  to  be  a 
government  de  facto. 

This  proceeding,  when  it  became  publicly  known,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Austrian  Government  as  offensive,  and  its  rep- 
resentative in  "Washington,  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  complained  of  it 
in  an  official  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Clayton  answered  that  Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no 
other  object  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  Hungarian  affairs  by  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Austrian  Government  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  direct- 
ing his  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton,  reached  "Washington,  at  about 
the  time  of  President  Taylor's  death ;  and  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Fillmore  was  completely  organized, 
viz.,  on  the  30th  of  September  (1850),  this  reply  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Hiilsemann  to  Mr.  "Webster.  The  duty  was  thus  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  "Webster  of  vindicating  a  measure  for  which 
he  and  President  Fillmore  were  in  no  way  responsible.  But 
Mr,  "Webster  had  never  admitted  tlie  propriety  of  any  discrim- 
ination, in  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
between  the  acts  of  different  Administrations  ;  and,  aa  tlie  tone 
of  Mr,  Hulsemaim's  letter  to  him  was  far  from  being  courteous 
or  just  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he 
thought  proper  to  give  it  an  answer  of  a  very  firm  character, 
that  should  thoroughly  vindicate  the  right  of  this  country  to  do 
what  had  been  done  or  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  The 
occasion  and  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Hiilse- 
mann's  letter,  necessarily  opened  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  people  of  other  countries  which  might  be 
seeking,  through  successful  revolution,  to  establish  free  institu- 
tions under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  had  attended 
the  achievement  of  our  own  independence. 

The  celebrated  dispatch,  which  is  commonly  called  "the 
Hulsemann  Letter,"  was  not  finished  and  sent  to  Mr.  Hulse- 
mann  by  Mr.  "Webster  until  the  21st  of  December.  Its  char- 
acter and  contents  are  too  well  knoivn  to  need  to  be  analyzed 
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here.'  Its  chief  permanent  importance  consists  in  its  Btatemeni 
of  the  principles,  -which  have  been  uniformly  acted  upon  by 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  de  fa^to 
revolutionary  govemnieiits ;  in  its  assertion  of  the  conformity 
of  those  principles  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  steps  which  may  be  proper  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  will  enable  an  independent  neutral  power  to 
determine  when  and  in  what  manner  it  will  exercise  its  right 
to  give  such  recognition,  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  new- 
state.  In  richness  of  illustration,  in  vigor,  in  the  terseness  as 
well  as  the  amplification  of  argument,  this  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  among  Mr.  "Webster's  diplomatic  papers.  Ho 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  it,  because  he  meant  to  do 
thoroughly  what  he  had  to  do.  The  boldness  of  its  vindica- 
tion of  American  policy,  and  its  intimations  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  of  course  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable  paper  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  another  person,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  facts  respecting  its  preparation,  although  they  in- 
volve nothing  more  important  than  a  question  of  literary  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  at  Marshfield  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1850,  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of 
two  weeks,  lie  brought  with  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
controversy  with  Austria,  Before  he  left  Washington,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a  gentleman  then  and  still  filling  an  important 
post  in  the  Department  of  State,  verbal  instructions  concerning 
some  of  the  points  which  would  require  to  be  touched  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  letter  of  September  30th,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Hunter  to  prepare  a  draft  of  such  an  answer. 
This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  of  an  answer  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1850,  Mr.  Webster,  being  far  from  well,  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,'  requesting  him  also  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Hiilaemann,  at  the  same  time  sending  to  Mr.  Everett  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  letter  and  of  President  Taylor's  mes- 

'   The  correspondence  ia 
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sagG  to  the  Senate  relating  to  Mr.  Mann's  mission  to  Hungary.' 
On  the  21st  Mr,  Webster  went  to  hla  farm  in  Fi-anblin,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  iintil  the  4th  of  November. 
While  there  he  received  from  Mr.  Everett  a  draft  of  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  which  was  viritten  by  Mr.  Everett  between 
the  2lBt  and  the  24th  of  October. 

Boon  after  Mr.  Webster's  death,  it  was  rumored  that  the 
real  author  of  "the  Hiilseraann  letter"  was  Mr.  Hunter — a 
rumor  for  which  Mr.  Hunter  himself  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. At  a  later  period,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  tlie  statement 
obtained  currency  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Everett  wrote 
this  celebrated  dispatch,  and  many  comments  were  made  upon 
the  supposed  fact  that  Mr.  Everett  had  claimed  its  authorship. 
The  facta  are,  that,  while  at  Franklin,  Mr.  Webster,  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  and  Mr,  Everett's  drafts  both  before  him,  went  over 
the  whole  subject,  making  considerable  changes  in  Mi-.  Everett's 
draft,  striking  out  entire  paragraphs  with  his  pen,  altering 
some  phrases,  and  writing  new  paragraphs  of  his  own,  but 
adopting  Mr.  Everett's  draft  as  the  basis  of  the  official  paper  ; 
a  purpose  which  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Everett  on  his  return  to 
Boston  toward  Washington.  Subsequently,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  Mr,  Webster  caused  a  third  draft  to  be 
made,  in  the  State  Department,  from  Mr,  Everett's  paper 
and  his  own  additions  and  alterations.  On  this  tliird  draft 
he  made  still  other  changes  and  additions,  and,  when  the 
whole  was  completed  to  his  o^vn  satisfaction,  the  official  let- 
ter was  drawn  out  by  a  clerk,  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  being  signed  by  Mr.  Webster,  was  sent  to  Mr, 
Hiilsemann.* 

'  Whether  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  was  Mr.  Webster  adopted  Mr.  Everett's  draft 
also  sent  to  Mr.  Everett,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  basis  of  the  official  letter,  but 
The  internal  evidence  would  eeem  lo  in.  that  tha  official  letter  is  a  much  more 
dieate  that  it  was;  but  the  fact  is  not  vigorous,  expanded,  and  complete  pro- 
material,  duction  than  Mr.  Everett's  draft.     It  is 

'  I  have  seen,  I  beliove,  all  the  doon-  described  in  a  note  written  by  Mr.  Ever- 

rneota  in  relation  to  this  matter,  via,  Mr.  e(t  to  one  of  the  literary  eiecutorg,  in 

Hunter'sdraft,Mr.Everett'a{i»hiahand-  1BB3,  as  follows:  "It  can  be  stated  truiy 

writing,  with  Mr.  Webster's  erasures),  tlie  that  what  Mr.  Webster  did  himself  to  the 

third  draft,  made  at  the  department  under  letter  was  very  considerable ;  and  that  he 

Mr.  Webster's  directions,  and  the  origi-  added  one-half  in  bulk  to  the  original 

nal  added  paragtaphs,  written  by  Mr.  draft;  and  that  his  additions  were  of  the 

Webster  with  his  own  hand.    To  those  most  significant  character.    It  was  very 

nho  are  curious  about  the  question  of  carefully  elaborated   in  the  department 

aulliorthip,  it  is  needful  only  to  say  that  by  him,  till  ho  was  authorized  to  speak 
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Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  passages  and  Gxpresslons  in  tbis  letter 
wliich  are  in  a  tone  not  usual  with  Mr.  "Webster  in  his  diplo- 
matic papers.  How  he  himself  regarded  the  criticisms  that 
might  be  made  upon  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note  ; 

[TO   MR.   TICKNOB.] 

"  WASiiiBGTOB,  JamiaryK,  1851. 
"  Mr  DBAK  Sib  :  If  jou  say  that  tny  Hiilsemann  letter  is  boastful  and 
rough,  I  shall  owa  the  soft  impeachment.  My  excuse  is  twofold :  1. 
I  thought  it  well  enough  to  speak  out,  and  t«l!  the  people  o£  Europe  who 
and  what  we  are,  and  awaken  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  this  country.  2,  I  wished  to  write  a  paper  which  should 
touch  the  national  pride,  aud  make  3  man  feel  she^ith  and  look  silly  who 
should  speak  of  dieunion.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Mann's  private  instructions  were  seen,  somehow,  hy  Schwarzenberg. 
"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstge." 

Another  complicated  subject  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  ifr,  Webster  when  lie  succeeded 
Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Department  of  State,  involved  a  claim  by 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  the  states  of 
Central  America.  Almost  &om  the  first  colonization  of  that 
part  of  the  continent,  projects  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Euro- 
peans for  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  hy  a  siiip- 
canai  across  the  peninsula  known  as  Central  America;  but 
none  of  them  had  taken  efieet.  In  August,  1849,  certain 
American  capitalists,  organized  under  the  name  of  "  The 
American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company,"  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  granting 
to  them  a  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  tlie  territory  of  that 
republic,  with  certain  important  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  citizens,  produce,  and  merchandise,  of  all  nations  were  to 

of  it   oa    he  did  at  the    Kossuth    din-    New  HampeMrf,  I  wae,  by  reagon  of  ray 

"^'"'m.'  '1.       .       1.   1  ir    irr  L  ..         -J  ™''  I  wsa  umojig  the  mountain B,  whoBB  ■atr- 

Thts  refers  to  what  Mr.  Webfiter  Sftia  Uve  air  I  wbs  foand  lo  InBptrB.     Notliins 

in  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  in  ealnted  mj  epnees,  Dothlag  saluted  lay  mind, 

W..hh5(on,  J.n«.r,  7,  185!  :  "SSSS'iS^SZlS^S 


01  yottliaTe  eeun,  addressed  to'uie  Anrtrian 

•hfToe  dV"''-"     ' — -.1-.--  -•  ^.- - 

ibilitv  dlB 

year  before  last,  ontof  health,  and  retired  to     principleB 

my  paternal  home  amon^  the  mountains  of     I  stand  bj 


nolfilDE  new  to  sav  on  tlie  Bubject  of  cAoiw^  d'agairm.  lean  say  nothing  o! 
gaij  !  Gentlemen,  in  iho  autumn  of  tha  ability  dlBplnyed  in  that  letter,  bnt,  aa  t 
before  last,  ontof  health,  and  retired  to     principles,  while  the  ann  and  moon  em 
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be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  canal,  subject  to  no  other  bur- 
dens or  charges  than  such  as  might  be  imposed  on  those  of  the 
United  States,  provided  such  other  nations  should  enter  into 
the  same  treaty  sti|  ulations  as  were  to  he  agreed  upon  between 
the  TTnited  States  aiad  the  StSte  of  Nicaragua, 

Soon  after  this  charter  -i^as  obtained,  the  American  charge 
^affaires,  hy  in';- -ruction  '{if  his  Government,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerc  and'  frit  idship  with  Nicaragua,  one  article 
of  which  provided  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  this  canal 
company,  in  constructing  and  operating  the  great  work  which 
they  bad  in  view.  The  United  States,  by  this  treaty,  recog- 
nized the  sovereignf'y  and  property  of  Nicaragua  over  the  line 
of  tlie  proposed  eai  al,  aiid  guaranteed  its  neutrality  under  the 
control  of  her  eitizi^^ns ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  no  similar 
privileges  and  immunities  should  be  accorded  to  other  nations, 
unless  they  entered  into  fiicoilar  atiptilarions  for  defence,  and 
similar  guarantees. 

But  Great  Britain  ha''  for  a  long  time  claimed  a  kind  of 
"  protectorate  "  ovv  what  was  called  the  "  Mosquito  Shore," 
and  its  native  tril  i  of  Indians ;  and  it  was  also  claimed  that 
the  port  of  San  Ju;  u  del  Norte  (or  Greytown),  which  formed 
the  eastern  termirtus  of  the  proposed  canal,  fell  within  this 
"protectorate."  This  was  denied  by  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  but  lier  authorities  had  been  expelled  by  the  British  in 
1848;  and  had  not^rtegained  the  place  when  the  treaty  was 
made  between  tht?"-  'ited  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
A  strong  oppositic  *as  made  hy  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  Sir  I  iry  Bulwer,  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  and,  to  ibvit-*  the  difEculties  arising  out  of  this  claim 
of  Great  Britain  he"Govemment  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  death  of  Pr  mt  Taylor,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850, 
signed  a  conventi.  with  Great  Britain,  known  as  tlie  "  Clay- 
ton-Eulwer  Treatj  '  by  wiiich  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
neither  party  shou''  obtain  any  exclusive  control  or  privileges, 
or  erect  any  fortific  ions  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal, 
"  or  occupy  or  colci.ize,  or  assume  or  exercise  dominion  over, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Vica,  the  MoscLuito  Shore,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,"  ,  use  any  means  to  secure  any  exclusive 
privileges  there.     j)0th  nations  agi'eed  to  protect  the  persons 
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who  miglit  be  engaged  in  constructing  an  interoceanic  canal 
acrosa  the  peninsula,  and  to  guarantee  tliey,  neutrality  of  the 
line,  so  long  as  no  unfair  discriminations  vere  made,  or  un- 
reasonable tolls  exacted.  They  promised  to  mter  into  treaties 
to  promote  the  work,  and  to  interpose  to  s.^ttle  any  disputes 
which  might  arise.  -  Their  supporb  was  to  be  given  to  the 
company  which  should  first  show  its  intentyjii  and  ability  to 
carrj'  out.  the  enterprise  with  the  Q^nsent  oft.the  local  authori- 
ties, and  one  year  was  to  he  allowed  the  (present  American 
Company  to  give  evidence  of  its  fibihty  to  construct  the 
canal. 

This  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ratifi,ed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  understanding  .jfiiat  it  put  an  end 
to  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  her  protec- 
torate over  the  Jfosquito  Shore,  including  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  Such  a  construction  of  the  treaty  was  dis- 
puted hy  Sir  Henry  Eulwer,  who  declared  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  designed  to  affect  the  position  of  Great  Britain, 
excepting  that  she  had  agreed  not  -to  usq  her  authority  to 
obstruct  the  canal.  The  controversy  abc%  ,  the  effect  and 
construction  of  the  treaty  was  pending  ivrten  Mr,  "Webster 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  involved,  of  course,  the 
question  whether  the  United  Stat^  could  or  would  consent 
to  the  assertion,  by  any  European  powferj  of  any  further  right 
of  dominion  or  colonization  upon  -the  co"  nent  of  North 
America  beyond  that  which  was  embrao'"  -  t  sojne  territory 
long  before  the  property  of  such  Europt^  ^lower.  The  sub- 
ject became  still  fui-ther  complicated,  lile  Mr.  "Webster 
was  in  office,  by  a  quarrel  between  Nicar^  ,ua,ftnd  Costa  Eica 
about  their  boundaries,  both  of  them  clai"ii>-  a  part  of  the 
territory  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  eat:  md  also  by  the 
different  and  conflicting  objects  with  which  ■>  c.  representatives 
of  these  two  states  at  "Washington  acted  ii'  the  negotiations 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer/ ■  Tlie  official  cor- 
respondence, conducted  with  a  view  of  arriv)  :g  at  some  mode 
of  terminating  this  dispute,  is  on  the  files  o^i^be  State  Depart- 
ment, and  has  never  been  made  public,  an»I  therefore  no  ac- 
curate account  of  its  contents  or  results  .  i  be  given  here. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  private  ctiTcspondence  be- 
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tween  Mr.  Webster  and  the  British  minister,  that,  tbrouglioitt 
the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  relied  en- 
tirely upon  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  Mr.  Webster ;  aiid  that 
he  took  no  important  step,  unless  by  special  instruction  of  his 
Government,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  would  meet 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
implicit  confidence  that,  in  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  small  states,  whose  confiicting  interests  and  some- 
what troublesome  contentions  were  mixed  up  with  a  grave  con- 
trove^y  between  two  powerful  nations,  Mr.  Webster's  judg- 
ment of  what  would  be  right  and  expedient  was  the  judgment 
of  a  great,  wise,  and  considerate  statesman,  with  whom  he  felt 
bound  to  concur,  if  possible,  and  whose  views  ho  was  always 
ready  to  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  o^vn 
Government.  When,  therefore,  this  able  diplomatist,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  expressed  to  me  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, already  quoted,'  it  was  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions 
had  been  formed  in  the  transactions  of  business,  referred  to  in 
the  private  correspondence  that  now  lies  before  me,  which 
shows  the  confidential  intercourse  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
this  representative  of  England.  The  sentiments  felt  by  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  were  the  same  with  wliich  Mr.  Webster  inspired  Lord 
Ashburton,  as  they  were,  in  truth,  those  which  most  foreign 
representatives  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Webster  appear 
to  have  felt. 

The  great  object  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  these  infonnal  nego- 
tiations appears  to  have  been  to  devise  some  mode  in  which  a 
suitable  master  could  be  found  for  Greytown,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  British  "  protectorate "  in  a  manner  that  would 
meet  Mr,  Webster's  concurrence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relied 
throughout  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  bring  about  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Central  America  to  some  project  having  this  end 
in  view. 

But,  soon  after  this  period.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  visit,  leaving  Mr.  Crampton  as  charge  (Paffmres.  The 
negotiations  in  regard  to  Central  America  being  in  suspense, 
there  occurred  in  the  autumn  an  extraordinary  illustration 
of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  "protectorate" 
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claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  tbe  Mosquito  Shore.  This  occm-- 
rence  was  the  ease  of  the  Promethous,  a  Bteamship  belonging 
to  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-canal  Company, 
employed  in  transporting  ■workmen,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  as  well  as  paseengere,  to  Greytown.  In 
November,  1851,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor  of  that  city, 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  was  served  with  a  process  of 
attachment  under  the  authority  of  the  "  Mosquito  King,"  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  port-charges  alleged  to 
be  due.  Tiie  exaction  of  these  charges  was  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  the  officer  refused  to  pay  them.  On  setting  sail  from  the 
harbor,  the  vessel  was  followed  and  fired  into  by  a  British  brig- 
of-war,  the  Express,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Greene,  British  vice- 
consul  at  Greytown,  and  pretended  regent  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore.  The  Prometheus  was  brought-to,  and  paid  the  charges 
under  protest,  and  tlie  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  counsel  of  the  Ship-canal  Company. 

Mr.  "Webster  immediately  ( December  3d )  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  American  minister  at  London,  detaihng  the 
facts  of  the  case,  directing  him  to  communicate  them  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  captain  of  the  Express 
had  acted  pursuant  to  orders  from  his  Government,  and 
whether  his  course  was  approved.  If  the  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries waa  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  the  President  would 
consider  the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  10th 
of  April,  1850,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  stipulated  that  she 
would  not  make  use  of  any  protection  which  she  might  afford 
Nicaragua,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  dominion  over  the  same."  He 
furthermore  said :  "  This  Government  cannot  consent  to  the 
collection  of  port-charges  at  San  Juan,  by  British  ships-of-war, 
or  that  their  collection  should  be  enforced  by  them." 

The  matter  was  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  be- 
fore a  reply  was  received,  a  change  of  administration  occuiTed, 
and  Earl  Granville  succeeded  to  the  foreign  office.  As  soon  as 
official  information  regarding  tins  affair  reached  the  British 
Government  from  Greytown,  viz.,  in  January,  1853,  the  act  of 
the  captain  of  the  Express  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  an 
ample  apology  tendered.' 

'  See  post,  Chapti'i'  isiviiL 
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There  waa  also  during  thia  period  a  controversy  with  Mex- 
ico, in  relation  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepee.  In  1842,  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to 
Jose  de  Garaj,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  the  right  to  constrnct  a  rail- 
way across  that  isthmus.  In  18i6,  General  Salas,  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  and  defaeio  government  of  Mexico, 
confirmed  to  Garay,  or  any  one  who  might  become  his  assignee, 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  in  his  original  charter. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  negotiated  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  refused  to  sell  a  right 
of  way  to  the  United  States  aci'oss  the  isthmus,  expressly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  already  granted  to  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, and  was  at  that  time  held  by  certain  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  become  his  assignees.  In  1849,  this  franchise 
passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  American  citizens,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  represented  by  Peter  A. 
Hargous,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  railway.  These 
parties  became  suspicious  that  the  Mexican  Government  might 
annul  the  contract,  and  desired  to  be  secured  in  their  rights  by 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  two  conntiies. 

Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  State 
Department,  sent  to  Mr.  Letcher,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  a  draft  of  a  convention,  intended  to  protect 
the  railway  company  in  the  rights  which  they  held  under  the 
Garay  grant,  and  it  was  signed,  with  some  modifications,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1850,  After  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Hargous  and  his  associates,  thinking  that  this 
convention  did  not  sufdciently  protect  their  interests,  req^uested 
Mr.  Webster  to  cause  its  provisions  to  be  made  more  explicit. 
Mr,  Webster  thereupon  sent  a  new  draft  of  a  convention  to  Mr. 
Letcher,  founded  on  that  which  had  been  already  signed,  bat 
making  more  prominent  the  idea  that  citizens  of  the  XT-nited 
States  were  to  be  encouraged  in  carrying  out  this  work,  and 
that  the  interests  originally  involved  were  to  be  protected. 
Stronger  guarantees  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  parties  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  had  strong 
objections  to  these  amendments,  as  extending  too  much  the 
authority  of  tlie  United  States  over  the  proposed  work  and  the 
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parties  engaged  in  its  construction.  Finding  tbese  objections 
liliely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  treaty,  our  Government  withdrew 
the  most  important  of  the  amendments,  and  the  new  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1851. 

This  convention  met  with  great  opposition  in  Mexico,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  wliich  came 
into  office  jnst  before  it  was  concluded.  H,  de  la  Eosa,  the 
new  Minister  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  "Webster,  declared  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  this  treaty  and  the  franchise 
claimed  by  the  assignees  of  the  Garay  charter.  To  this  Mr. 
Webster  replied  on  the  30th,  of  April,  1851,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  the  object  had  been  all  alohg 
the  security  and  protection  of  these  parties  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  acquired  under  that  charter.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  nrged  at  length  his  own 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty  and  of  its  expediency. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  Company  had  sent 
engincere  and  workmen  to  commence  operations  on  the  isth- 
mus. Iso  facility  for  prosecuting  their  work  was  afforded  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  finally  they  were  ordered  to  sus- 
pend operations  and  quit  the  place.  Several  American  citi- 
zens, a  part  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  were 
arrested  in  attempting  to  cross  the  isthmns. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty  apparently  grew  stronger,  and 
the  decree  of  the  5th  November,  18i6,  renewing  the  grant  to 
Garay,  was  annulled  by  the  Mexican  Congress.  The  treaty 
was  finally  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1852,  Protests  were  made  against  the  action  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  expelling  the  employes  of  the  company,  seiz- 
ing certain  barges,  confiscating  property,  etc.,  which  proceed- 
ings were  afterward  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  on  the  Mexican 
Government  for  upward  of  five  million  dollars. 

Luis  de  la  Eosa,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Mexico  at  "Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  "Webster  on 
the  Yth  of  March,  1851,  "  to  make  various  statements  "  and 
give  "  sundry  explanations  "  regarding  the  position  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, lie  said  that  the  treaty  had  met  with  gi-eat  opposi- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Congress  as  yet.     The  treaty  for  facilitating  in- 
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teroceanie  comraanicatioii,  and  the  grants  to  Garay,  were 
two  entirely  different  and  independent  subjects.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment held  tbat  Garay's  rights  were  extinct,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  recognize  them  as  subsisting.  The  Hrst  article  of  the 
treaty  itself  admitted  that  Garay's  right  might  be  submitted 
to  judicial  decision  in  Kexico.  All  persons  settling  or  working 
on  the  isthmus  would  be  regarded  aa  trespassers. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851.  In  order 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  this  line  of  interoceauio  communica- 
tion ;  of  the  grant  to  Garay,  and  the  negotiations  connected 
with  it.  The  purchase  of  the  right  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo had  not  been  insisted  upon,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  Mexican  Government  bad  held  that  it  had  granted  it 
to  Garay,  and  tbat  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  certain  citizens 
of  Great  Britain.  The  very  object  of  the  present  treaty  was 
"  to  secure  rights  derived  from  Mexico  by  a  public  act  amount- 
ing to  a  pledge  which  she  cannot  but  fulfil."  It  had  become 
more  and  more  ijnportant  to  the  United  States  that  this  pledge 
should  be  observed.  The  language  of  the  decree  was,  "  Pledg- 
ing the  honor  and  public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the 
projector,  Don  tTosI  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  individ- 
ual or  company  succeeding  or  representing  him,  either  natives 
or  foreigners,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces- 
sions granted."  The  assignment  of  the  grant  was  made  on  the 
faith  of  this  pledge,  and  the  object  of  the  present  treaty  was,  to 
induce  the  holder  of  the  franchise  to  go  on  with  the  undertak- 
ing. The  relations  of  this  person  to  the  subject  were  expressly 
recognized  in  the  first  convention  of  June  2, 1850.  Tlie  first 
article  stipulated  that  the  person  to  whom  the  Government  of 
Merico  "  may  have  granted  or  may  grant "  these  privileges 
"  shall  be  protected,"  The  eleventh  article  says :  "  If  the 
holder  of  the  privilege  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement "  as  to  rates,  etc.,  the  guarantee  shall  be  witli- 
drawn.  Article  twelfth  says :  "  The  actual  holder  shall  give 
his  assent  in  writing  to  this  treaty,"  etc. 

The  second  draft  of  the  treaty  was  stiU  more  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  was  intended  for  an  absolute  assurance  of  protection 
to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  M.  de  la  Rosa  liad  stated  tliat 
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there  was  no  guarantee  to  the  present  holders  of  the  grant  in- 
tended, and  that  the  first  article  expressly  admitted  that  Garay's 
contract  might  he  set  aside  by  judicial  authority.  But  there 
was,  in  fact,  not  one  word  on  the  subject  in  the  first  article. 
Any  such  admission  would  have  defeated  the  whole  object  of 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  itself  stipulated  for  the  only  method  of 
settling  disputes,  "riz.,  by  arbiters.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  listen  to  any  such  construction  as  was  put  upon 
the  treaty  by  M.  de  la  Eoea.  Comment  and  explanation  were 
now  premature.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  authority  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or 
to  attach  to  its  ratification  any  condition  or  qualification. 
Work  had  been  begun  at  the  isthmus  on  the  strength  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Mexican  Government  given  in  the  grant  to 
Garay,  and  of  subsequent  decrees. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  M.  de  la  Eosa  communicated  to  Mr. 
"Webster  information  of  the  passage  of  a  decree.  May  22d,  an- 
nulling the  decree  of  General  SaJas,  of  Noyember,  1846,  and  of 
the  orders  suspending  the  work,  and  endeavored  to  justify  the 
course  of  Ms  Government.  Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  25th  of 
August.  He  did  not  question  the  right  of  Mexico  to  pass  any 
law  allowed  by  her  Constitution,  but  he  regarded  the  grant  to 
Garay  and  the  subsequent  decrees  as  constituting  a  charter,  a 
contract  which  could  not  be  revoked  without  giving  the  grantees 
a  hearing.  As  to  the  authority  of  Salas,  supreme  power  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  after  he  had  received  his 
unlimited  authority  he  was  the  de  facto  government,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  Lis  authority ; 
it  was  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  and  had  been  acquiesced 
in  as  ench,  and  the  validity  of  this  very  decree  was  admitted  in 
1847. 

One  motive  suggested  by  M,  de  la  Rosa,  for  the  course  of  his 
Government,  was  not  respectful  to  the  United  States,  nor  com- 
patible with  existing  treaties.  This  was  the  apprehension  that 
Tehuantepec  would  be  severed  from  Mexico  like  Texas,  if  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  this 
grant.  This  made  discriminations  unfavorable  to  the  citizens 
74 
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of  the  ITnited  States,  and  cast  imputations  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of  General 
Salas,  the  following  are  Mr.  "Webster's  words : 


"  It  may  have  been  as  Mr.  de  la  Bosa  eajs,  that  the  cleTation  of  Gen- 
eral Salas  to  the  Bupreme  power  in  Mexico  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
When,  however,  he  became  possessed  of  that  authority,  it  constituted  a 
goyemjaent  de  Jacto,  submitted  toby  Mexico,  and  recognized,  it  is  believed, 
by  other  govemmcnta  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  incjuire  into  the  origin, 
nature,  or  limits  of  that  authority.  It  is  notoriou=,  however,  that  General 
Salas  was  a  military  dictator.  Ah  such,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1846,  he 
Buhvertedthe  government  of  Paredes,  who  liiraself  had  aciiuired  supreme 
power  by  similar  means.  But,  although  hi'i  authonty  was  ncce'.sani; 
arbitrary  and  unlimited,  he  asserted,  and  the  undersigned  is  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  denied,  that  his  conduct  in  assuming  and  eiercismg  it 
was  sanctioned  by  a  laige  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  It  ii  certam 
that  the  Government  of  that  country,  aa  it  now  exiaja,  was  called  into 
being  by  bis  mandate.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  his  lets  were  by  no 
means  exclusively  of  an  executive  character,  and  that,  when  he  exercised 
legislative  power,  his  right  to  do  so  was  not  objected  to,  or  even  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  decree  of  the  5th  of  November,  1846,  publicly  questioned, 
until  it  must  have  been  known  at  Mexico  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  become  assignees  of  the  privileges  granted  by  it," 

The  letter  closes  with  the  hope  that  Mexico  will  change  her 
course,  which  was  likely  to  "produce  a  serious  impression  on 
tlie  minds  of  men  respecting  her  good  faith,  and  the  permanency 
and  respectability  of  her  institutions." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  "Webster  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  State  Department,  it  became  neee^ary  to  meet  a  difficulty 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Administration 
of  General  Taylor  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  November,  1849,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  direction  of  President  Taylor,  in- 
structed the  military  authorities  of  tho  United  States  in  New 
Mexico  to  aid  tho  inhabitants  of  the  region  east  of  the  Hio 
Grande  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  Steps  were 
taken  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a 
State  constitution  was  formed.  The  region,  however,  was 
claimed  by  Texas  ;  and,  in  February,  1850,  a  commissioner  of 
Texas  was  sent  there  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
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over  the  territory  which  had  heeii  embraced  by  this  constitu- 
tion of  New  Mexico.  The  Texan  commissioner  encountered 
the  adverse  action  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  United  States 
military  authoritiea.  This  attitude  of  affairs  was  one  of  the 
eauaee  which  led  Mr.  "Webster  to  regard  the  poHey  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
a  dangerous  one.  It  was  not  competent  to  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  or  authorize  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  constitution  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  it 
settled  what  were  the  limits  of  Wew  Mexico.  In  June,  1850, 
the  Governor  of  Texas  applied  by  letter  to  President  Taylor, 
asking  to  he  informed  whether  these  proceedings  had  been  taken 
imder  his  orders,  and  met  with  his  approval.  This  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  when  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  directed  Mr.  "Webster  to  answer  it. 

In  that  answer — prepared,  it  must  be  remembered,  while 
the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  wefe  still  pending  in  Congress, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary— it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
any  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  boundary  question ;  to  maJiC 
it  plain  that  this  question  and  tlie  formation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico  were  mattere  belonging  to  Congress;  and  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  and 
the  claims  of  Texas,  could  be  preserved  without  collisions  until 
Congress  could  act  upon  the  subject.  This  dispatch  defines 
with  great  precision  the  nature  of  the  government  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  after  the  conquest  and  the  cession  of  the  country, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress  to  such  ac- 
quisitions.' 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  became 
at  this  time  exceedingly  delicate  and  embarrassing,  in  con- 
sequence of  events  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  Narciso 
Lopez  to  wrest  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
This  person,  a  South  American  by  birth,  had  been  for  many 
years  a  citizen  of  Cuba.  In  1848,  he  organized  a  general  in- 
surrection in  the  island,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  condemned  to  death. 

'  S«e  Works,  tI.,  ila,  letter  of  August  B,  1850,  to  the  GoTemoc  of  Tesas. 
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But  he  escaped  to  this  country,  where  he  arranged  buccbs- 
sivcly  three  several  expeditions  against  Cuba,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  enlisting  some  American  citizens.  The  first  of 
these  enterprises,  organized  in  1849,  was  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  Government,  and  did  not  set  sail  for  its  destina- 
tion. In  the  second  attempt,  in  May,  1850,  he  was  succeesful 
in  getting  out  of  !N"ew  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  of  various  nationalities,  with  whom  he  landed  at  Car- 
denas, on  the  17th  of  May,  tailing  possesion  of  the  town.'  But 
no  general  uprising  of  the  population  followed ;  Lopez  and  his 
party  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Government  troops, 
and  he  himself  escaped  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  United  States  authorities ;  but  he  was  finally  discharged, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  violated  our  neu- 
trality laws.  In  1851,  after  Mr.  Fillmore  had  become  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Webster  Secretary  of  State,  Lopez,  still  remain- 
ing in  our  Southern  States,'  succeeded  in  dre.wing  into  a  third 
expedition  many  American  citizens,  by  representing  the 
Cubans  as  eager  for  a  revolntion,  and  ready  to  rise.  These 
enlistments,  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1851,  were  of 
course  secret ;  hut  they  were  closely  watched  by  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Savannah,  which  was  their  first  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  Mr.  Webster  was  kept  informed  of  their  movements. 
On  the  29th  of  April,  writing  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  ho  said:  "The 
point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Cuban  patriots  is  now  said  to  be 
Savannah.  Men  and  arms  are  collecting  there.  They  must 
he  quick.  If  they  are  not  out  of  the  river  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  this  time,  they  will  not  get  out  at  all.  If  they  should  get 
out,  they  will  be  followed." 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  embark  from  Savannah,  Lopez 
transferred  his  rendezvous  to  'Sew  Orleans,  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  collector  who  was  much  less  vigilant  in  his  duties 
than  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  ports.  In  July,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  Marsh- 
field,'  and  writing  thence  to  the  Prehident,  on  the  20th,  he  ob- 
served ;  "  I  see  the  Cuban  news.     If  there  is  to  be  a  revolution 

'  President  Taylor  dispatclied  a  vee-  441.  el  seq.,  on  Ihe  duties  of  neutrality. 
Bel-of-war  to  OTerlake  this   expedition,  -  Mr.  Derrielt,  of  tlie  State  Depart- 

bnt  the  cliase  was  unBuccesaful,     Sec  mcnt.  waa  left  as  the  Actiag-Secretarj 

the  disouEBiou  in  the  Senate,   anle,  p.  of  State. 
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in  that  island,  I  am  glad  our  hands  are  free  from  stain.  If 
the  rehels  make  any  progress,  there  will  be  serious  work,  as  I 
suppose  that  both  Prance  and  England  are  under  a  pledge  to 
guarantee  the  island  to  Spain.  Oar  South  will  he  all  Cuban." 
In  tlie  early  part  of  August,  Lopez  and  his  followers  escaped 
from  New  Orleans  in  a  steamer,  and,  on  the  13tli,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Bahia  Honda.  One  detachment  of  the 
invaders,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Crittenden,  was  left  near  Havana ;  another  and  lai^er  force, 
under  Lopez  himself,  proceeded  to  Los  Pozos.  Several  engage- 
ments took  place,  and  both  detachments  were  broken  up.  Lo- 
pez and  many  of  Iiis  foUowers  were  captured.  Colonel  Critr 
tenden  and  fifty  men,  who  were  taken  with  him,  were  shot  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  garroted  on  the  1st  of 
September, 

President  Fillmore  was  absent  from  "Washington  at  this 
time ;  but  he  returned,  immediately,  investigated  the  conduct 
of  the  Collector  of  !New  Orleans,  and  promptly  removed  liim 
from  office.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  "Webster, 
who  remained  in  !New  Hampshire  ; 


"  WABntseioB,  September  a,  185i,  Tuesday  Evcniog. 

"  Mt  hbab  Sir  ;  I  returned  somewhat  prematurely,  and  in  much 
haste,  on  Saturday  evening-,  and  have  teen  very  busy  with  Cuban  matters 

"  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  excuse  made  by  the  Collector  at  Sew  Or- 
leans for  suffering  the  steamer  Pampero  to  sail  for  Cuba  without  any  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  I  have  removed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
ptae. 

"  I  have  issued  new  powers  either  to  the  collectors  or  marshals,  under 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818,  at  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Key  IVest,  Mo- 
bile, !New  Orleans,  and  Galveston ;  and  a  new  circular,  enjoining  vi^- 
lance  upon  the  district  attorneys  at  those  places,  and  requesting  all  the 
collectors,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  at  these  places,  who  may  he 
absent  from  home,  to  return /orffeeJfA,  and  attend  vigilantly  to  prevent  any 
expedition  from.being  fitted  out,  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  The 
army  and  navy  have  also  been  called  into  requisition  at  any  place  where 
wc  have  troops  or  ve^els,  to  aid  in  arresting  any  such  expedition. 

"  In  times  Uke  this,  the  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  de- 
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Bigning  men,  is  a  tremendoua  engine  for  mischief,  aided  as  it  J3  iu  many 
places  "by  a  mercenary  and  prostituted  press.  Agitation  and  esciteraent 
seem  to  perrade  all  the  large  cities,  and  this  is  greatly  aggravated  by  un- 
scrapulous  partisans  who  desire  to  turn  it  to  political  account  against  the 
Administration,  I  think  the  summary  execution  of  the  fifty  prisoneia 
taken  in  Cuba  was  unfortunate.  This  wholesale  slaughter  of  officera  and 
men  in  so  summary  a  manner  nataTally  excited  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  community.  But  I  still  hope  to  prevent  any  further  violation 
of  our  neutrality  laws,  and  to  save  our  young  men  from  a  similar  fate, 

"  Lopez  seems  still  at  large,  but  making  no  headway,  Keports  are  so 
contradictory,  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  He  cannot  remain  in  »(o(it 
quo.    He  must  advance  or  fail. 

"  I  have  yours  of  the  19th  and  23d,  and  saw  the  one  of  a  later  date  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  I  have  hardly  words  to  express  the  gratification 
I  fbel  that  you  have  thns  far  escaped  your  annual  catarrh,  with  a  prospect 
of  avoiding  it  entirely.  Do  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  your  resting-place.  Your  presence  at  the  council-hoard  would  be  very 
acceptable,  especially  just  now,  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  I  hope  you 
will  feel  no  anxiety  on  the  subject,  .  .  , 

"  I  write  in.  great  haste,  but  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Mll.LAED   FlLLMOKE, 


[MK.   WEBSTER   TO   1 

"  My  deae  Sib  :  I  was  delightod  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  3d,  and 
to  find  you  are  at  houio,  safe  and  well,  I  saw  you  had  your  hands  full  of 
Cuban  matters.    I  think  yoiir  course  entirely  right, 

"What  patriots  and  hot-headed  men  will  next  undertake,  respecting 
Cuba,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  must  expect  that  every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  embroU  us  with  Spain." 

These  oceiirrencos  drew  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  very  grave  embarrassments.  At  the  time  the  Lopez 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  about  to  sail,  application  by 
Spain  and  France  was  made  to  Lord  Palnierston,  to  send  a 
British  fleet  to  act  j'ointly  with  the  French  fleet  for  the  defence 
of  Cuba  against  such  attacks.  Lord  Palmerston  answered  that 
he  believed  the  trouble  would  blow  over ;  and  no  English  fleet 
was  then  sent.  But,  when  news  of  the  actual  sailing  of  Lopez 
was  received  in  London,  orders  were  issued  for  British  cruisers 
to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  cooperate  witli  the  French 
in  protecting  the  island ;  and  Mr,  Crampton  was  instructed  to 
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explain  to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  that  this  was 
done  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  How  this  step  was  viewed 
by  President  Pillmore  and  Mr.  Wehster,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing private  correspondence,  Mr.  "Webster  being  then  at 
Marshfield : 


[the  pkbsidbkt  to  mk.  -webstek.] 

"WiSHiseTos,  OctOier  3,iaai. 

" .  .  .  ,  Mr,  Rires  writes  tliat  a  treaty  haa  been  entered  into  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain ;  but  does 
not  Bend  it,  or  its  contents  or  date.  Tlie  Eoglisli  charffi  givt*  ua  notice 
that  England  has  ordered  her  vesaels  to  protect  Cuba  against  the  unlawful 
invasion  from  thia  country,  but  Bays  he  knows  of  no  treaty,  Mr,  Biyea 
has  been  written  to  for  further  information.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  ill-advised ;  and,  if  the  attempts  upon 
Cuba  shall  bo  resumed  (which  I  trust  they  will  not  be),  any  attempt  to 
prevent  such  expeditions  by  British  cruisers  must  necessarily  involve  a 
right  of  search  into  our  whole  mercantile  marine  in  those  seas,  to  ascertain 
who  ought  tfl  be  arrested,  and  who  ought  to  pass,  aud  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely annoying,  and  wel!  calculated  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  between  the  two  GoTemmenta. 

"  But  I  Lave  been  interrupted,  and  the  mail  is  closing,  and  I  have  not 
time  to  say  much,  "Wbea  may  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
iu  Washington?  Tlioughyour  presence  at  all  times  would  be  very  accept- 
able, jet  give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  Remain  quiet  until  you  feel  able  to 
come.  In  hopes  that  jour  health  may  be  speedily  restored, 
"I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

"MlLLAKD  FlI.LMORE." 


[M] 

"MAsaimmD,  October  i,  1851. 
" .  .  ,  .  The  information  communicated  by  Mr,  Hives,  if  true,  may  be- 
come important;  but  we  must  wait,  to  Icam  its  particulars.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  English  Government  would  do  so  rash  a  thing  as 
to  interfere  with  American  vessels,  on  the  aeaa,  under  pretence  of  their  con- 
taming  Cuban  invaders.  Thia  could  never  be  submitted  to.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  further  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  at  present,  by  these 
lawless  people,  as  1  do  not  see  whore  they  can  now  raise  the  funds,  and 
therefore  I  hope  we  may  have  no  more  trouble.  If  an  official  communica- 
tion be  made  to  us  of  such  a  treaty  aa  Mr.  Rives  supposes  may  have  beea 
entered  into,  it  will  deserve  close  conaideration.  We  must  look  to  our  own 
antecedents.  In  General  Jackson's  time,  it  waa  intimated  to  Spain,  by  our 
Government,  that  if  she  would  not  cede  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  we 
would  assist  her  in  maintaining  possession  of  it.    A  lively  fear  existed,  at 
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that  time,  that  EDgland  had  designs  upon  the  island.  The  same  intima- 
tion was  given  to  Spain,  through  Mr.  Irving,  when.  I  was  fonnerly  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  J.  Qnincy  Adams  often  s^d  that,  if  necessary, 
we  ought  to  make  war  with  England  sooner  than  to  acquiesce  in.  her 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  is  indeed  obvious  enough  what  danger  there 
would  be  to  us,  if  a  great  naval  power  wore  to  possess  this  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Before  receiviiig  your  letter,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  this  matter  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  should  be  annomiced  to  us,  and  should  seem  to  require  immediate 
attention,  I  would  hasten  to  Washington.  .  .  . 

"  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  command  me,  if  there  be  any  thing  whiJi 
I  can  do,  and  call  me  back  to  Washington  whenever  you  see  a  necessity 
for  so  doing,  Marshfleld  is  very  pleasant,  and  its  air,  I  think,  useful,  but 
I  am  ready  to  quit  whenever  duty  requires. 

"  Yours  tndy, 

"  Dab'l  Wbbstee." 

[the  rREBlDENT   TO    MR.    WEBSTER.] 

"  WsflBisGTos,  October  10, 1851. 
".  .  .  .  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  I  learn  that  the  French  minister  has 
intimated,  rather  reluctantly,  that  his  Government  has  issued  similar  orders 
to  its  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  to  those  issued  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  Cuba.  A  dispatch  from  Mr.  Eives  states  a  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  denied  all  intention  of  interference 
by  the  French  Government. 

"  This  presents  a  singular  state  of  things,  and  looks  as  though  there 
was  Q  littis  Jincssinff  between  Great  Britain  and  ZTrance  to  court  fa,vor  with 
Spain,  and  if  possible  not  ofl'erd  us,  or  at  least  it  looks  as  though  France 
intended  this. 

"  I  am  truly  jours, 

"Millard  Fillmore." 

[mb.  webster  to  the  presidest.] 

"  BoBTOK,  Ocloder  13. 1S51. 

" ....  I  entirely  concur  in  the  result  to  which  the  Cabinet  has  come, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  information,  at  present,  on  the  subject  in 
regard  to  England  and  France  and  the  Cuban  bueinesa. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  governments,  or  either  of 
them,  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  tlie  high-seas,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  individuals  may  be  on  board,  bound  to  Cuba,  and  with  hos- 
tUe  purposes. 

"The  only  case  to  justify  a  seizure  and  detention  would  be  that  of  an 
armed  vessel  fitted  out  obviously  and  fiagi-antly  for  warbke  purposes, 
found  sailing  on  the  high  sei.'!  without  a  commi^ion  from  anv  acknowl 
edged  government.     Such  a  vesbil  might  be  regirded  as  a  pirite  bemg 
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hoatia  humani  generic,  and  might  be  destroyed  by  the  ship-of-war  of  any 
government.  But  then  it  must  be  certain  that  the  vessel  was  destined  to 
act  piratically. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  RiTes  to  send  us  an  account  of  the  French  laws, 
respecting  enlistments  in  France  for  foreign  military  service,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  Prance  against  states  or  governments 
with  which  France  is  at  peace. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webbter." 


The  unhappy  men  who  were  executed  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba  left  letters  of  farewell  to  their  friends  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Captain-General,  who  sent 
them  to  Kew  Orleans,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  consnl  at 
that  place.  This  person  arrived  at  !New  Orleans  on  tlie  21st 
of  August,  by  the  steamer  which  brought  accoimts  of  the  execu- 
tions. As  the  letters  were  not  immediately  deposited  in  the 
post-office,  a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Spanish 
consul  had  detained  them,  A  mob  thereupon  attacked  the 
houses  of  Spanish  residents,  broke  into  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  defaced  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Spanish  flag. 

"When  Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  Washington,  from  his  visit  to 
the  North,  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  a  very 
serious  application  for  redress  of  these  outrages,  presented  by 
Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister,  on  the 
lith  of  October.  Mr.  Calderon  was  naturally  impatient  at  the 
delay  that  had  occurred,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  "Webster's  ab- 
sence from  Washington.  ,  The  first  draft  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cal- 
deron's  dispatch  was  shown  to  hhn  informally  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  4th  of  November,  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  it  did  not  propose  any  "  act  of  honor  to  the  national 
flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  contempt  which  had 
been  put  upon  it."  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  who  approached  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  who  enjoyed  hia  personal  confidence  and  respect,  that 
they  could  present  to  him  any  consideration  or  proposal  which 
touched  their  national  honor,  with  entire  certainty  that  what 
they  desired  would  be  received  and  answered  with  exact  jus- 
tice.    The  excellent  man,  who  was  at  this  time  the  representa- 
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tive  of  Spain  in  the  United  States,  was  greatly  concerned  leet 
the  answer  to  his  appKcation  for  redress  should  not  cover  the 
point  on  which  he  was  convinced  the  fiitui'e  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  must  necessarily  turn.  He  was,  in 
fact,  under  positive  instructions  from  his  Government  to  termi- 
nate his  mission,  if  satisfaction  could  not  be  obtained  on  the 
point  in  question.  He  therefore  addressed  a  very  urgeBt  pri- 
vate letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  asked  that  the  United 
States  should  make  to  the  Spanish  citizens  and  to  the  Spanish 
consul  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  personal  losses  and  inju- 
ries which  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  rioters  in  Neva 
Orleans,  and  that  the  national  flag  of  Spain  should  be  publicly 
honored  in  one  of  two  modes.     On  this  point  he  said : 

"  It  is  no  cxtraordmarj'  demonstration  whicli  is  askeii ;  no  act  which 
the  narrowest  mind  could  torture  into  an.  act  of  self-abaaement.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  act  of  honor  to  the  flag  of  SpMn,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  con- 
tempt which  has  been  put  upon  it.  The  most  usual  and  obvious  mode 
would  be,  the  rtstoration  of  the  flag  to  the  consulate,  with  appropriate 
honora  (that  is  to  say,  saltUe),  a  consul  ad  interim  being  named  by  me,  or, 
if  it  be  preferred,  either  Mr,  Laborde  or  another  might  be  brought  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  public  ship  of  Spain,  and  a  customary  salute  given  to  the  flag. 
If  any  of  these  modes  be  adopted  for  publicly  restoring  Spain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  honored  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  disclaiming  the  indignity 
which  has  been  put  upon  her,  under  circumstancea  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  the  object  we  both  desire  will  be  accomplished ; 
but  witliout  this,  I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  I  were  capable  of  continuing 
the  diplomatic  iiitcrcourso  between  the  two  nations,  it  is  definitiTcly 
placed  beyond  my  power  to  do  ao," 

Mr.  "Webster  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take  any  ap- 
propriate steps  which  should  signify  to  the  Spanish  nation  and 
the  world  the  sense  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  entertained  of  this  outrage.  But  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  vrith  some  care  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
public  law  to  this  case.  He  therefore  pointed  out,  in  his  offi- 
cial answer,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr,  Calderon  on  the 
13th  of  Kovemher,  a  distinction  which  that  minister  had  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  the  claims  of  Spanish  citizens  who  wero 
not  official  persona,  he  informed  Mr,  Calderon  that  such  resi- 
dent foreigners  were  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  in  their 
persons  and  property,  upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  and  with  the  earae  right  to  resort  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  redress  of  personal  injuries;  and  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  their  special  indemnification/  But  the 
case  of  the  consul  he  regarded  as  quite  different,  because  he 
was  an  official  person  residing  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  although  the  case  was  without  a  pre- 
cedent, Mr.  Webster  at  once  advised  the  President  to  make 
one,  and  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  a  recommendation  would 
be  made  to  Congr^s  to  indemnify  the  consul  for  his  personal 
losses.  In  regard  to  the  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said : 

"Mr,  Calderon  thinka  that  the  enormity  of  this  act  of  popular  violence 
13  heightened  by  its  insult  to  the  flag  of  Spain,  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  indignity  offered  in  this  coun- 
try, in  time  of  peace,  to  the  flag  of  a  nation  so  ancient,  so  respectable,  ao 
renowned,  as  Spain,  Ifo  wonder  that  Mr,  Calderon  should  be  proud,  and 
that  all  patriotic  Spaniards  of  this  generation  should  be  proud,  of  that 
Castilian  ensign,  which,  in  times  past,  has  been  regarded  so  high,  and 
waved  so  often  over  fields  of  acknowledged  and  distinguished  valor ;  and 
which  Las  floated  also,  without  stain,  on  all  seas,  and  especially,  in  early 
days,  on  those  seas  which,  wash  the  shores  of  all  tlie  ladies.  Mr.  Calderon 
may  be  nssured  that  the  Government  of  the  TJnited  States  does  not  and 
cannot  desire  to  witness  the  desecration  or  degradation  of  the  national 
banner  of  his  country. 

"  It  appeara,  however,  that  in  point  of  feet  no  flag  was  actually  flying, 
or  publicly  exhibited,  when  the  outrage  took  place ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difference  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  offence,  or  its  enormity.  The 
persons  composing  the  mob  knew  that  they  were  offering  insult  and  injury 
to  an  officer  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  United  States  \mder 
the  sanction  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  therefore  their  conduct  admits  of  ?iu 
justification.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Calderon  and  his  Government  are  aware 
that  recent  intelligence  had  then  been  received  from  Havana,  not  a 
little  calculated  to  escite  popular  feeling  in  a  great  city,  and  to  lead  to 
popular  excesses.  If  this  be  no  justification,  as  it  certainly  ia  none,  it  may 
stili  be  taken  into  view  and  rega  ddash  intltth  tgh 
ever  fiagrant,  was  committed  in  dm 

of  any  premeditated  plan  or  purp  Th  p 

'  Some  of  the  subordinate  officers  M    'W 

the  State  Department  had,  in  Mr.  W         gr  m 

eter's  absence,   g^ven   Mr.  Calderon  d  ru 

understand   that    reparaUon    of    th  M 

tosses  sustained  by  private  Spanish  m  d  0      mm        it 

jecta  would  be  made    by  the   Um 
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the  United  States  a  atomed,  ia  al!  cases  of  alleged  crime,  to  slow 
and  cauti  in  t  t  and  deliberate  trial  before  sentence  of  condem- 
nation ia  p  a  h  w  apparent,  or  however  enormous  the  imputed 
offence  m  b  N  w  der,  therefore,  that  the  information  of  the  esecu- 
tion,  80  soon  after  their  arrest,  of  the  persons  above  referred  to,  most  of 
whom  were  known  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  were  tafeen,  not  in  Cuba,  but 
at  sea,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  island,  should  have  produced  a 
belief,  however  erroneous,  that  they  had  been  executed  without  any  trial 
whatever,  and  caused  an  excitement  in  the  city,  the  ontbreak  of  which  the 
public  authoriries  were  unable  for  the  moment  to  prevent  or  control." 

Ill  ref^ard  to  the  ceremony  of  honor  which  Mr,  Calderon  had 
requested,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Labordo  shall 
return  to  his  post,  or  any  other  consul  for  New  Orleans  shall  be  appointed 
by  her  Catholic  Majesty's  Government,  the  ofB.cera  of  this  Government  resi- 
dent in  that  city  will  be  instructed  to  receive  and  treat  him  with  courtesy, 
and  with  a  national  salut*  to  the  flag  of  his  ship,  if  he  shall  arrive  in  a 
Spanish  vessel,  as  a  demonstration  of  respect,  such  as  may  signify  to  him, 
and  to  his  Government,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  gross  injustice  done  to  his  predecessor  by  a  lawless 
mob,  as  well  as  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  by  it  to  a  foreign  state 
with  which  the  United  States  are,  and  wish  ever  to  remain,  on  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  and  pacific  intercourse."  ' 

How  necessary  it  was  for  our  Groveminent  to  proceed  in 
this  delicate  matter  with  the  gi'eatest  circumspection,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  pennons  captured  in  Cuba,  as 
having  constituted  a  part  of  Lopez's  forces,  had  already  been 
carried  to  Spain,  where  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  American  citizens, 
young  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
Lopez,  concerning  the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  and  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  Jlr.  Webster  did  not  claim  that 
these  men  could  legally  demand  the  protection  of  their  own 
Government ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  interpose  in  their  be- 

'  When   this  dispatch  was    read  in  lo  Mr.  Calclerao  do  In  Bftrca,  upon  the  enbject 

Europe,  it  drew  from  Lord  Falmerston  °^*j"l?,^'^'^|'^^' '^'''f^'^,,?'*^'f°th'^T;*'it?^ 

the  following  obsorvations,  in  a  dispatch  |?°tea  GorenimTnt!  Sun^the  Vresfacnt'hnB 

sent  by  him   December  9,1851,  to  Mr.  morerighOycoDBnltedthetraodignilroftbo 

Cranipton,  the  British  ehargi   d'affaires  cmnm.  by  so  handBome  a  communicflHon 

U  Washington :  ^         "^  l^^Jpr^Jn^r'^t^Sl  bi«""aTde °a 

"  The  note  which  Mr.  Websler  adflressed  more  Digtrardly  t?rms." 
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half  witli  the  Spanish  Goyemmeot,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  terrihle  example  inflicted  by  the  execution  of  Hfty  of 
their  comrades  in  Cuba  was  enough.  This  he  did,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner,  by  a  dispatch  to  tlie  American  minister  in 
Spain,'  But  there  was  one  among  these  persons  whose  case 
required  a  special  treatment.  This  was  Mr,  John  S.  Thrasher, 
who,  although  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  had  been  long 
resident  in  Havana,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  natural- 
ized there,  and  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
He  had  been  tried  for  high-treaaon  or  conspiracy,  had  been 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  confinement  at  hard 
labor,  and  had  been  sent  to  Spain  in  execution  of  the  sentence. 
A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attended  his  case,  since  he  had  him- 
self made  no  communication  to  our  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  important  point  of  his  supposed  allegiance  as  a  Spanisli 
subject.  It  was  claimed,  however,  by  his  friends  that,  on  his 
trial,  he  had  been  deprived  of  privilegep  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  seventh  article  of  onr  treaty  with 
Spain,  of  1T95.  In  dealing  with  his  ease,  both  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  in  a  special  report  to  the 
President,  Mr.  "Webster  made  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
rules  of  public  law  which  regulate  a  change  of  domicile,  which 
define  the  degree  of  allegiance  due  from  foreigners  residing  in 
a  country  permanently  or  temporarily,  and  which  warrant  a 
claim  to  the  protection  of  treaties  when  the  native  character 
has  not  been  renounced  or  lost." 

In  January,  1852,  Mr.  Calderon  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming Mr.  Webster  that  these  prisoners  tad  been  released. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  devolution  in  1848, 
Louis  Kossuth  and  many  of  his  companions,  leaders  in  that 
eifort  to  establish  the  independence  of  Hungary,  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Turkey.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Sultan  engaged  to  detain  them  for  one  year,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period,  unless  fiu-ther  conventions  should 
be  entered  into  to  prolong  their  detention,  it  was  understood 
here  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  demanded  of  the  Porte  that  these 
persons  should  be  dehvered  up  to  him.     The  menacing  attitude 

1  November  28,  1851.    See  Works,  tL,  ril3,  t(  sfg.  "Ibid.,  tI,  518,  521. 
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thna  taken  toward  the  GoTernment  of  eo  weak  a  power  as  Tur- 
key, in  regard  to  the  inviolabihtj  of  her  national  territory,  led 
Mr.  "Webster,  although  not  at  that  time  in  any  official  position 
but  that  of  a  Senator  (1849),  to  seize  the  first  public  opportu- 
nity to  lift  up  his  voice  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  guide  the  opinion 
of  tliis  country  and  of  the  world.  At  a  social  but  public  festi- 
val of  tho  "  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
7th  of  iNovember,  1849,  Mr.  "Webster  said,  what  was  immedi- 
ately circulated  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  eyents  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some  of  them 
moat  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefinite  purpose  of  those 
wlio  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition,  of  things  in  Europe,  Thej  have  iiad 
no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental  benefits  arising'  from  the  scenes 
of  turmoil  and  tiood;  hut  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better. 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  away  of  despots.  They 
may  serve  to  conTiaco  those  who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may 
shake  their  own  thrones  if  they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  de- 
mands.   In  that  sense  some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our  sym- 
pathies much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty.  We  have  all 
wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  rational  hope  of  establish- 
ing free  government  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  where 
the  question  lias  been  in  agitation  within  tho  last  twelve  months.  But 
despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

"  And,  gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For  my  part, 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  connected  with 
Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  I  see 
that  the  Emperoi  of  Russia  demajida  of  Turkey  that  the  noHe  Koasuth 
and  his  companions  shall  be  given  up,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure. 
And  I  see  that  this  demand  ia  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of 
nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  sirbitrary  or 
despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its 
power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among 
men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  tiian  lightning,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake,  and  that  is,  the  excited  and  aronsed  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
holds  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  feet  that  he 
negotiates  with  civilized  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties 
with  them.  He  professes,  in  fact,  to  live  iu  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern 
an  enlightened  nation.  I  say  that,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall 
perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians 
and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malpfjctor  iu  tho 
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view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribu- 
nal to  try  him,  and  he  mtiBt  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
plead,  and  abide  its  judgment. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  ia  the  supreme  lawgiver  iu  his  own  country, 
and,  for  anght  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also.  But,  thanks  bo  to 
God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  law^ver  or  esecutorof  national  law,  and  every 
offence  against  that  is  an  offence  gainst  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world. 
If  he  breaks  that  law  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  bis  punishment. 

"  Our  rights  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under  the 
sanction  of  national  law;  a  law  which  becomes  more  important  from  day 
to  day ;  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to 
violate.  Nor  let  him  imag^ie,  nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force 
can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
diffuse  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to 
establish  and  secure. 

"Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 
grave  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy ;  and  hia 
ashes  were  thrown  wpon  a,  river  in  Warwickshire.  Some  prophet  of  that 
day  said : 

■  The  Avon  to  the  Sovurn  raoa, 

oad, 


"  Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossnth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  nnquali- 
fled,  unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease,  what  will 
it  pacify  f  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  wilt  mis  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will 
return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national 
law  and  imiversal  justice.  I  cannot  say  when  or  in  what  form ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  that,  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at  the  most 
interesting  era  of  its  history.  Let  us  consider  the  mission  and  the  destiny 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  for  us,  and  let  us  so  take  care 
of  our  own  conduct  that,  with  irreproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void 
of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  with 
a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say,  This  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not 
wifhont  our  protest." 


In  the  progreas  of  eventa  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  strengthened  by  the  general  manifestation,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  of  such  sentiments  as  those  to  which  Mr, 
Wehster  had  given  utterance,  had  refused  to   surrender   the 
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Himgarian  refugees  to  any  power.  It  removed  them,  however, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  frontiers,  and  confined  them  at 
Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  stili  detained  when 
Mr.  "Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fill- 
more, It  was  understood  that  they  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
come  to  tlie  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor 
of  Mr,  Webster,  had  instructed  the  American  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople to  offer  to  receive  them  on  hoard  of  one  of  our 
national  ships,  to  he  conveyed  to  this  country.  This  offer  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Turkish  Government,  in  eonsec[nence 
of  its  engagement  with  Austria,  to  detain  these  refugees  for  a 
certain  period.  This  period,  it  was  understood,  was  about  to 
expire  in  February,  1851 ;  and  Mr.  Wehster,  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  President  Fillmore,  then  deterroined  to  secure 
their  release,  and  their  free  departure  for  the  United  States. 
The  undertaking  was  a  delicate  one.  On  the  one  hand,  ifc  wae 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  Turkey  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  demanded,  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  equally  necessary  to  convince  the  Porte  that  the 
American  Government  stood  ready,  from  friendly  motives,  to 
rcKeve  it  from  the  embarrassment  created  hy  the  demand  of 
Austria,  that  these  refugees  should  he  treated  as  prisoners  wbora 
the  Government  of  the  Sultan  was  bound  by  its  engagements 
with  Austria  to  detain  further.  Mr.  Wehster  considered  that 
the  best  solution  of  this  whole  matter  was,  to  withdraw  these 
persons  fi-om  Europe ;  and  that  the  consent  of  Turkey  to  their 
release,  and  to  their  heing  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
independence  of  Turkey  hy  either  Austria  or  Eussia.  At  the 
Bame  time,  the  offer  had  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  Austria  might  endeavor  to  cause  its  rejection  hy  Turkey, 
she  could  have  no  reason  for  complaining  of  us.  All  tliese  ob- 
jects were  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr,  Webster's  dispatch 
to  the  American  minister  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Barringer, 
under  date  of  February  28,  1851.'  After  a  review  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Grovernment  of  the  Porte  should  enter  into  no 
new  stipulations  with  any  power  for  the  further  detention  of 
the  refugees,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows ; 
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"The  detention  of  these  persons  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  order 
that  thej  might  not  at  once  repair  to  other  parts  of  Europe  to  renew  tlieir 
operations,  was  a  request  that  it  was  not  unnatural  to  make,  and  which  it 
was  certMnly  in  the  discretion  of  the  SuHime  Porte  to  grant,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  ita  dignity,  or  any  want  of  kindness  toward  the  refugees. 

"  But  at  thia  time  all  posaibie  apprehension  of  danger  or  disturbance, 
to  result  from  their  liberation,  has  ceased.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  the  last  Hungarian  army  surrendered,  and  the  attempt  at  reyolution 
and  the  estabhshment  pf  an  independent  government,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  was  moat  sternly  crushed  by  the  united  forces  of  two  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Their  chief  associates  are,  like  themselfes,  in 
esiSe,  or  have  perished  on  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  military  es- 
eeution.  Their  estates  are  confiscated,  their  families  dispersed,  and  every 
castle,  fortress,  and  city  of  Hungary  is  in  the  possession  of  the  forces  of 
Austria. 

"  They  themselves,  by  their  desire  to  remove  so  fiu  from  the  scene  of 
their  late  conflict,  declare  that  they  entertain  no  hope  or  thought  of  other 
similar  attempts,  and  wish  only  to  he  permitted  to  withdraw  themselves 
altogether  from  all  European  association,  and  seek  new  homes  in  the  vast 
regions  of  the  United  States.  For  their  attempt  at  independence  they 
have  most  deariy  paid;  and  now,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  heart,  without 
home  or  country — a  band  of  exiles,  whose  only  future  is  a  tearful  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  whose  only  request  is  to  spend  their  remaining  days  in 
obscure  industry — they  wait  the  permission  of  his  Imperial  M^esty  to 
remove  themselves,  and  all  that  may  remain  to  them,  across  the  oceau,  to 
the  unculUvated  re^ons  of  America,  and  leave  forever  a  continent  which, 
to  them,  has  become  more  gloomy  than  the  wilderness,  more  lone  and 
dreary  than  the  desert. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  expect  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Turkish  monarch  that  this  permission  will  be  ^ven ;  they  wait  to  receive 
thoseesilesontheirshores,  where,  without  gi ving  just  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  any  government,  they  may  enjoy  whatever  of  consolation  can  be  af- 
forded by  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  that  assistance  in  their  neces- 
sities which  thia  people  have  never  been  late  in  offering  to  any,  and  which 
they  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  render.  Accustomed 
themselves  to  high  ideas  of  national  independence,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  regret  to  see  the  Government  of  the  vaat  empire  of 
Turkey  constrained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
keeping  prisoners  for  other  powers.  You  will  further  say  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  that,  if,  as  this  Government  hopes  and  believes,  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  are  allowed  to  depart  irom  the  dominions  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  commencing  in  May,  1850,  they  will 
find  conveyance  to  the  United  States  in  some  of  its  national  ships,  now  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose;  and  you 
will,  on  receiving  assurances  that  these  persons  will  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark, ascertain  precisely  their  number,  and  immediately  give  notice  to  the 
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commander  of  the  United  States  squadron  on  that  station,  who  will 
receive  orders  from  the  proper  anthoritieB  to  be  present  with  such  of  tha 
Bliips  as  may  be  necesaary,  or  can  leave  the  station,  to  furnish  conveyance 
for  Kossuth  and  his  companions  to  the  United  States. 

"  Danikl  Webster," 

Compliance  with  this  proposal  was  vigorously  resisted  by 
Austria,  -who  insisted  that  the  Porte  had  come  under  engage- 
ments not  to  release  these  refugees  ■without  her  consent,  and 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  her  dominions  rendered  it  necessary 
that  they  should  not  he  set  at  liberty.  But  the  American  min- 
ister, seconded  hy  the  active  and  spirited  exertions  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  the  representative  of  England,  and  assisted  hy 
the  Sardinian  minister,  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  M.  Kossuth,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  associates,  were  received  on  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Mississippi  in  August,  1851.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
temher,  the  frigate  arrived  off  Spezzia,  in  the  Sardinian  domin- 
ions, hut,  in  consequence  of  quarantine  regulations,  the  passeu- 
gera  did  not  land.'  In  the  latter  part  of  October  they  disem- 
barked at  New  York. 

Among  these  very  grave  subjects  of  diplomacy,  there  hap- 
pened an  event  which  caused  no  little  amtisement  in  the  circles 
of  "Washington  in  which  it  became  known,  and  which  presents 
in  a  ludicrous  aspect  the  rules  of  etiquette  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved. At  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Washington 
at  this  time  tliere  was  a  gentleman  who  liad  been  longer  ac- 
credited to  our  Government  than  the  British  minister.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  At  a  private  dinner-party  at  Mr.  "Webster's 
house,  this  gentleman  was  not  placed,  at  table,  in  the  position 
to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  but  the  "  precedence," 
without  reference  to  the  great  "  rules  "  established  at  the  "  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,"  was  given  to  the  British  minister  and  his 
wife.  On  the  nest  day  Mr.  "Webster  was  somewhat  astonished 
by  the  following  of&cial  communication  : 
[Trannlatwn.^] 

"Braziliab  LEOiTios,  WisniNGTOH,  Januorji  25, 1851. 
"  Most  escelleut  Sir  :  In  the  instructions  of  my  Government  to  all 
their  representatives,  there  is  an  article  enjoining  them  to  claim  all  the 

'  A  few  of  the  exiles  went  from  Tur-  '  The    copies    of  this    corregpoud- 

kay  directly  to  England.  enoo  remuining   among    Mr.  Webster's 
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privileges  granted  by  treaties,  public  right,  favor  of  GoTemment,  posiemon, 
or  muitomarj/  Tight.  Obeying  to  this  rule,  I  am  now  obliged  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  escelleney  upon  an  incident  occurred  yesterday  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  to  which  you  made  me  and  my  wife  the  honor  tc 

"  It  is  a  principle  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  adopted 
by  all  the  civilized  nations  even  those  who  were  not  represented  there  (as 
the  United  States  and  Brazil),  that  the  precedence  between  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  same  capacity  must  be  established  only  by  the  priority  of 
the  presentation  of  their  credentials, 

"Being  yesterday  present  at  your  table  the  minbter  of  Mexico,  I,  and 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  yonr  excellency  gave  the  first  places  to  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain  and  his  lady,  contrary  to  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  As  the  delivery  of  our  credentials  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
your  excellency  as  Secretary  of  State,  this  fact  conld  immediately  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  mistake  or  an  oblivion  of  dates,  if  some  circumstances  conid  not 
induce  some  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  motive. 

"  Great  Britain  is  an  European  power,  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  American 
powers ;  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  there  are  affinities  of 
race,  language,  etc.,  etc.  Great  Britain  is  considered,  as  to  forces  and 
wealth,  a  power  of  asuperior  order.  Man  could  [not]  believe  that,  giving  the 
precedence  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  hia  lady  against  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned, your  excellency  was  guided  by  the  old  considerations  infirmed  by 
the  rule  simple,  clear,  and  easily  applicable  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
establish  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  a  right  of 
precedence  in  Washington  upon  the  representatives  of  the  American 
powers,  nor  to  attribute  to  the  British  ministers  privileges,  which  would 
certainly  not  obtain  in  London  any  reciprocity  in  favor  of  the  American 
ministers.  But  as  the  incident  of  yesterday  can  induce  some  persons  to 
understand  so,  your  excellency  certainly  will  agree  that  this  point  wants 
to  be  clearly  established. 

"I  must  inform  your  excellency  that  even  yesterday  the  distinguished 
and  estimable  representative  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  found 
an  opportunity,  made  me  spontaneously  an  apology,  declining  the  respon- 
Mbility  of  the  fact.  This  proves  that  I  cannot  be  accused  of  excess  of  sus- 
ceptibility when  I  address  myself  in  this  way,  and  on  this  sulgect  to  your 
excellency,  from  whom  I  am  sure  to  receive  an  answer  in  accordance  with 
your  known  urbanity  and  justice,  clearly  establishing  that  I  am  entitled  to 
the  precedence  upon  the  actual  representatives  in  Washington,  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  upon  all  other  representatives  of  American  or 

papers    are  labelled  in   his  own   hand-  nor-partj ;    very  amusing,  but   only   to 

writing — "  DLplomaac    eocrespondence  be   rsad    by  posterity. "^The   traasla- 

respecting  a.  matter  of  etiquette  in  seat-  lions  appear  to  have  been  made  liler- 

ing  Chevalier  at  a  private  din-  ally. 
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European  powera  who  sliall  afterward  present  their  credentials,  and  whose 
capacity  shall  he  inferior  or  equal  to  that  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary, 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  to  your  excellency  the 
renewed  assurances  of  my  most  high  and  distinguished  consideration, 

"  His  Excellency  Mr.  D.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  etc." 

Mr,  "Webster  was  disposed  to  give  a  grave  rebuke  to  this 
note ;  and  his  answer,  as  he  first  wrote  it,  and  as  it  now  remains 
ill  his  handwriting,  ended  with  an  intimation  that  no  fature 
occasion  of  the  same  tind  would  be  likely  to  subject  the  com- 
plainant to  the  necessity  of  remonstrating  against  the  social 
arrangements  at  Mr.  "Webster's  table.  But  the  answer  finally 
sent  was  in  these  words  : 

[to  the  CHEVALIBB  DE  ,  ETC.,  ETC.] 

"  8iK :  I  tflve  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th 
instant. 

"  It  happens  to  be  my  fortune  not  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
mies  adopted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
agents ;  and,  although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  no  party 
to  that  treaty,  it  has  usually  conformed  to  what  was  then  established,  as 
being  the  regulation  prevailing  with  other  states.  But  the  Treaty  ofVi- 
enna,  like  other  treaties,  affects  only  official  acts,  and  doea  not  assume  to 
give  the  law  to  private  intercourse ;  and,  although  I  exceedingly  regret 
that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  concern,  yet  I  am  sure 
you  will  see,  upon  consideration,  that  the  private  hospitality  of  my  own 
house  may  well  be  regulated  by  my  own  discretion,  without  being  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations. 

"  Tom  obedient  servant, 

"  Dabibl  Wbbstee." 


[Tranalatwn.'] 

"WAeaineTOK,  January  m,  18151. 
"  Most  excellent  sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yoar  letter  dated 
yesterday. 

"In  my  letter  of  the  25th,  I  have  not  put  in  doubt  your  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  I  only 
attributed  what  seemed  to  me  irregular  to  an  oblivion  of  dates,  or  to  a 
mistake.     I  shall  not  discuss  the  distinction  established  by  your  excel- 
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lency  between  official  acts  and  the  priyate  hoBpitality  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  diplomatic  agenta.  I  rather  accept  it  as  saving  the  principles, 
which  seemed  to  me  could  he  put  in  douht  on,  account  of  the  incident  then 
mentioned. 

"  To  explain  the  »engihilitj  I  manifested,  I  shall  only  say  that,  when 
precedences  between  gentlemen  are  not  left  to  general  and  admitted  rules, 
to  chance  circumatances,  or  incidental  positions,  but  appear  indicated  by 
preferences  which  wonnd  their  natural  self-esteem,  or  their  national  pride, 
the  eiplosion  of  those  feelings  is  natural. 

"  ThMiking  yon  foi  the  kind  espression  of  the  regret  yon  manifest 
for  an  occurteuce  which  caused  me  concern,  and  regretting  also  to  have 
troubled  your  excellency,  I  conclude  with  the  renewed  assurances  of  the 
highest  consideration,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  DE  .' 

"  His  Excellency  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

'  Although   Sir   Henry   Bulwec   was  an  official  ceremoay,  to  w'olch  aloae  treaties 

not   a  party   to   this    important   corre-  ^aia  apply;  and  tliat  a  child  would  l«ll  blm 

spondencc,  yot,  as  his  name  had  been  "HaBeemed  sorrj,  and  will  be  perfectly 

intraducsd  in  the  letter  of  his  Brazilian  satisfied  with  yonr  ssanratice  that  you  have 

colleague,  Mr.  Webster  thought  it  wel!  the  good  forOme  lo  be  acqaatntefl  with  and 

to  ahow  him  the  answer.     ThI  foUowing  f^^Zf  vSinT"'  ""  ^"^*  "=*  "'  "'" 

are  Sir  Henry's  notes  to  Mr.  Webster  in  'T.ord-a-moroy.  what  a  diffleolt  and  im- 

regard  to  it:  .— ..*-i-...-. 

"  suit  January,  Iffil. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sib  :  I  never  Uionght  Gold- 
smith fu  (•iiod  a  ptilloBOpber  before, 

"  '  TbcBB  Uttla  things  ate  _great  to  Ultle 

men,'  certalnlyl     M.  ■ baa  altogether 

miarepreeented  what  paased  betn'eea  aa  on 

once  teUhJmlf  Idid  not  oMCrve  that  your 


to  drint  a  glasa  of  wine  and  eat  a  piece 
of  mntton  ti^ether,  It  they  be  oflciaUy  in- 


"  Monday,  Ztl/t  January. 

porhape  betler  to  inaks  aa  Utile  fasfl  as  poa-  '■  Mr  dkab  Sie  :  Your  [flratl  note  la  ao 

Bible  shont  little  Iblnga.  .  .  .  capital  thai  it  canaed  me  no  small  conaideis- 

"I  Bent  tlie  letter  for  Dr.  Bryant  liiB  tioo  to  decide  whether  it  conid  in  any  way  be 

mom  DB  to  Mr.  Chew,  and  sincerely  regret-  altered  so  aa  to  be  amended ;  bat,  as  you  call 

ting  that  I  Bhonid  have  got  yon  into  tbis  my  attention  to  the  latter  pasBBire,  I  think, 

etoimonapnddle.  upon  the  whole,  thongli  Iba  calprft  richly  fle- 

I  am,  my  dear  air,  aorjes  tlie  chaetlaemeat  thua  adminlBtored, 

Moat  filneerely  and  trnlyjonre,  that  I  sJionld  bo  InelinBfl  to  aotten  that  aeuere 

■  a.  L.  BULWBB,"  rehnhe  down  to  tbe  quiet  tone  of  gentle  ad- 

*' Sunday  Afternoon.  "lam  afraid  I  have  kept  y 

..,,              „        „.  aome  little  time,  for.  to  eaytho  i.uiu,  J.  ui 

"MrnEiR  Sib;  Since  closing  my  furmer  fouudit  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  ! 

r...„,  .K„         1.  — Tcepttble liaa  been  change,  and  if  so,  what  change,  was  dct 

very  wrong  -'"l  am  now  doubtful ;  but,  at  all  ever 

'".  ."7'^  ...^.^.-u^^y,  ..jj  u«,u.D  .u  tliB  way  111  Ihave  demonatratod  my  good  intentions, 

which  he  did,  or  at  all,  without  first  Bpcakin"  '■  Evar.  my  dear  sir. 

to  me ;  and  that,  for  a  man  of  hia  aense  i^  •'  Yonre  moat  eincerely 

Btrackmeaaridlcalonslliat  he  ahoold  have  "Ilaapoctfnlly.  and'tnily, 

miataken  or  coatonndad  a  private  party  witli  "H.  L.  Bulwer." 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

1851-1832. 


roLrriCAL   issues  and  candidates  of  issa — excitement  in  ke- 

GARD  TO  nUNGAEIAN  AFFAIKS — MK.  WEESTEe's  SPEECH  AT  THE 
KOSSIITH  BANQUET  IN  WASHINGTON— POPULAR  MOVEMENTS  TO 
EFFECT  HIS  NOMINATION  TO  TUE  PRESIDENCY  BY  THE  WHIG 
NATIONAL    CONTENTION  —  DIBCOUKSB     BEFOEE    TUE     NEW-YOKK 

IIISTOKICAL   SOCIETY ARGUMENT   OF   THE    INDIA-EUBBER  CAUSE 

i   WITH   ENGLAND SPEECHES   AT   HAKEISBURG  AND 

I  TO  MAESHFIELD,  IN  MAY — A  SERIOUS  AC- 
CIDENT— SPEECH  IN  EANEUIL  HALL — THE  "WHIG  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION— NOMINATION  OP   GENEISAI.   SOOTT PUBLIC  RECEPTION 

OF  MK,  WEBSTER  IN  BOSICN FALSE  STEP  OF  THE  EEITISH  MIN- 
ISTRY  IN    RELATION   TO   THE    FISHERIES MR.    CEAMPTON    SENT 

FOR   TO  MEET   ME.  WEBSTER   AT   MAESHFIELD WELCOME    HOME 

BY  THE  NEIGHBORS — WISHES  TO  RESIGN — YIELDS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S REQUEST,  AND  REMAINS  SECEETAET  OP  STATE — ^DESIRE 
OF  POLmOAL  FKIESDS  TO  MAKE  HIM  AN  INDEPENDENT  CANDI- 
DATE FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY — MAINTAINS  ENTIEE  SILENCE  IN 
RESPECT  TO  THE  ELECTION — ^RETUENS  TO  WASHINGTON  FOE  A 
SHORT  TIME THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  LOBOS  ISLANDS— LAST  DIP- 
LOMATIC   PAPER AT    HOME    ONCE    MORE DECLINING    HEALTH 

SUDDEN    VISIT     TO     BOSTON LAST    TIME    IN    SOCIETY— LAST 

GUESTS  AT  MAESHFIELD  FOR  PLEASURE— -RAPID  PROGBF^SS  OS 
DISEASE — -LAST  U.LNESS DEATH — FUNERAL. 

THE  approacli  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Ifeasures,"  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  next  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
render  tlie  year  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter — ^the  last  of  Mr, 
"Webster's  life — one  in  whicli  his  relations  to  the  country  and 
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hia  political  position  wiU  be  found  to  be  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  they  had  been  on  any  other  occasion  when 
he  had  been  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  that  office.  The 
coming  election  was  to  be  decided  as  between  the  Whig  and 
the  Democratic  parties,  by  the  attitude  -which  they  ehould  re- 
spectively assume  toward  the  great  adjustment  of  sectional 
difficulties  that  had  been  effected  in  the  summer  of  1850.  To 
render  that  adjustment  final,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
being  made  the  principal  issue  in  a  national  election ;  for  it 
had  now  become  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  whole  Union 
would  consider  this  as  the  turning-point  in  the  canvass  ;  and 
that,  if  they  should  so  will  it,  the  slavery  questions  ■would  be 
settled,  leaving  that  institution  to  be  ultimately  removed  by 
its  own  inherent  tendency  to  gradual  extinction,  and  so  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  a  cause  of  a  sectional  and  civil  war. 

But,  while  among  the  public  men  of  the  counfcry,  who  were 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  there  were 
no  considerable  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  dutj' 
of  regarding  and  proclaiming  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  as  a 
binding  and  final  settlement,  tlie  case  was  far  otherwise  among 
the  "Whigs.  In  that  party  there  were  prominent,  active,  and 
important  men,  who  did  not  mean  to  regard  this  settlement 
aa  one  on  which  they  were  not  to  he  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
opposition.  They  did  not  intend  to  have  their  party  committed 
to  this  adjustment  as  a  final  one,  in  such  a  sense  that  they  would 
be  under  a  party  or  personal  obligation  to  forego  future  agi- 
tation of  the  same  questions.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
the  time  approached  for  the  selection  by  that  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  there  was  a  body  of  men  in  the  IN'orth 
who  intended  so  to  shape  the  action  of  the  Wliig  nominating 
convention  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  selection  of  j,  candi 
dato  whose  election  must  be  regarded  as  determining  th  it  the 
late  adjustments  of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  were  to  he 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  new  Administration  and  its 
supporters.  Every  thing  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  can- 
didate selected,  and  upon  his  pubhc  and  personal  relation  to 
the  settlement  that  had  been  effected  in  Congre^,  and  which 
had  been  made  a  final  one  so  far  as  the  legislative  and  execu- 
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tiye  departments  of  the  Government  could  make  it  eo.  But, 
although  this  was  quite  obvious,  there  were  many  political  men 
among  the  Whigs  of  the  Smitlmm  States,  who,  while  they  felt 
the  importance  of  having  a  candidate  whose  nomination  and 
(jlcetion  would  evince  the  acceptance  by  the  country  of  the 
binding  character  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  yet  did  not 
see,  when  the  candidate  came  to  be  selected,  that  no  mere 
declaration  of  principles,  embodied  in  what  is  called  on  such 
occasions  a  "  platform,"  would  be  of  any  real  importance,  un- 
less the  candidate  presented  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were 
in  himself  a  real  and  actual  representative  of  the  principles  pro- 
fessed. 

Such  a  representative,  in  the  highest  and  most  important 
sense,  was  Mr.  "Webster.  He  was  identified  with  the  support 
of  the  "  Compromise  Keasures  "  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
It  was  known  everywhere  throughout  the  Union  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  now  to  ab- 
stain, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  from  all  further 
political  agitation  or  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  His 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  on  which 
the  two  sections  could  safely  repose,  and  under  which  the  coun- 
try could  be  at  peace,  were  everywhere  felt  and  everywhere 
appreciated.  He  was,  moreover,  in  his  personal  claims  as  a  pub- 
lic man  upon  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  been  connected, 
the  pei-son  most  entitled  to  receive  its  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. This  was  the  last  occasion,  in  all  probability,  on  which 
that  party  could  have  it  in  its  power  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  the  first  statesman  in  the  land  who  was  to  be  at 
all  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  position ;  for,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  had  twice  failed  of  an  election,  his  age 
and  the  condition  of  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  the 
field.  In  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  Mr.  Webster's 
nomination  was  desired  by  a  great  body  of  men  throughout  the 
country,  from  motives  of  the  highest  character,  who  did  not 
ordinarily  participate  actively  in  elections,  but  whose  influence 
everywhere  might  be  expected  to  constitute,  in  such  a  canvass, 
a  force  of  an  additional  and  a  very  important  character. 

President  Pillmore,  as  the  executive  by  whom  the  "  Com- 
's, "  had  been  officially  approved,  was  also  iden- 
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tified  with  tliem  as  a  final  settlement,  and  he  had  given  to 
them  a  firm  and  consistent  support.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause his  administration  of  the  Grovemraent  had  been  wise, 
prudent,  and  sneeessful,  he  was  regarded  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Whig  nomination.  He  had  many  friends  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  who  took  active  steps  to  bring  him  forward 
as  such  a  candidate.  He  did  not  discom-age,  nor  did  he  do  any 
thing  to  promote,  these  popular  movements  ;  and,  althongli 
there  were  those  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  "Webster  who  thought 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  should  have  discountenanced  such  movements, 
and  should  have  deferred  to  what  they  felt  to  be  Mr.  Webster's 
superior  claims,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  existence 
of  sneh  a  feeling  that  the  President  pursued  a  course  that  was 
either  indelicate  or  unjust  toward  the  great  statesman  whose 
aid  had  been  so  important  to  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Webster  himself  never  felt  personally  ag- 
grieved by  Mr.  Fillmore's  candidacy,  never  considered  that,  in 
allowing  the  use  of  his  name,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  actuated  by  any 
but  patriotic  motives,  or  by  any  purpose  less  pure  than  a  desire 
to  have  the  policy,  which  they  both  regarded  as  essentia!  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  finally  prevail ;  nor  have  I  discovered 
a  trace,  in  Mr.  Webster's  most  intimate  correspondence  with 
his  personal  friends,  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  or  did  not  do  in  regard  to  the  pending  nomination. 

General  Scott  was  the  third  person  for  whom  the  nomina- 
tion was  likely  to  be  sought,  and  he  was  the  favorite  candidate 
of  those  ^Northern  politicians,  among  the  Whigs,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  action  represented  by  both  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Fillmore,  viz.,  that  the  "  Compromise  Measures  " 
ought  to  be  treated  by  the  Whig  party  as  a  definitive  settle- 
ment of  tlie  slavery  questions,  in  the  sense  of  precluding  all 
further  political  agitation.  General  Scott,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  could  present  no  other  claims  than  such  as  arise 
from  military  success  and  renown.  As  a  military  commander, 
he  had  great  reputation,  and,  in  that  capacity,  his  public  ser- 
vices had  been  very  conspicuous  and  important.  But  his  fit- 
ness for  the  office  of  President  was  not  admitted  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  excepting  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  a  great  general  may  prove  to  be  a 
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great  statesman ;  nor  was  lie  now,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  from  any 
other  reason  tlian  from  the  popularity  tliat  attends  military 
fame,  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  politi- 
cal snecesB.  His  relations  to  the  public  measures,  which  were 
now  to  form  the  principal  issue  in  a  great  national  canvass, 
were  simply  neutral.  It  was  not  known  tliat  he  had  favored 
them  ;  and  the  persons  most  active  in  promoting  his  selection 
as  the  Whig  candidate  were  known  to  he  those  who  had  op- 
posed and  who  continued  to  denounce  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  their  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, there  was  now,  however,  no  inconsiderable  danger  lest 
the  people  of  this  country,  led  by  their  sympathies  with  wliat 
is  remote,  but  peculiarly  exciting,  would  have  their  attention 
withdrawn  from  the  questions  that  were  vital  to  their  own  im- 
mediate welfare.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  and  his  companions  caused  an  excite- 
ment through  the  United  States,  which  threatened,  for  a  time, 
to  baffle  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  to  disturb  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  politics,  and  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  our 
traditions,  our  law,  and  our  public  policy,  have  erected  against 
direct  interventions  in  the  concerns  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. How  Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  is  to  he  remembered,  was  now 
likely  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  first  office  of  our  Kepub- 
lic,  bore  himself,  in  the  midst  of  this  Hungarian  whirlwind,  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  his  personal  history  as  a 
statesman. 

It  was  little  imagined  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  when  the  offer  was  made  to  bring 
M.  Kossuth  to  this  country,  that  he  would  seek  to  make  it  the 
base  of  further  operations  in  regard  to  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  or  of  other  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  gladly  find  here 
an  asylum,  in  which  he  could  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  attended  by  such  sympathy  and  respect  as  belong 
to  a  patriot  who  has  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  his  country.  But,  whether  he  misappre- 
hended or  not  the  purpose  of  our  Government,  he  came  here 
with  views  very  different  from  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Webster, 
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wboae  influence  had  taken  him  from  his  enforced  exile  in  Turkey. 
That  he  was  an  enthnsiast  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
gary from  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  that  he  possessed  extraor- 
dinary personal  qualities  and  powers  for  imparting  his  enthusi- 
asm to  multitudes,  and  that  he  landed  on  our  shores  with  a 
hope  of  producing  here  a  popular  determination  to  espouse  his 
cause,  are  well-known  facts.  He  had  not  heen  among  us  many 
weeks  before  he  had  awakened  an  interest  which  no  other  exUe 
ever  excited.  Making  a  direct  appeal  for  money,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avowing  his  proposed  movements  in  Europe,  his  ap- 
peals were  responded  to,  not  only  in  the  city  of  N^ew  York,  but 
from  the  interior ;  not  only  by  persons  of  foreign  birth,  but  by 
the  native  population,  with  an  enthusiasm  entirely  unprece- 
dented, A  popular  movement,  that  seemed,  for  a  time,  quite 
uncontrollable,  was  apparently  destined  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  sweeping  and  irresistible  tide  of  piiblic  opinion,  be- 
yond all  the  restraints  of  policy  and  law.  In  the  months  of 
November  and  December  (1851),  pressing  invitations  to  Mr. 
Webster  to  come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  take  part  in 
proceedings  in  honor  of  Kossuth,  were  urged  by  those  who 
thought  it  important  to  Mr.  Webster's  political  interests  that 
he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this  movement.  But 
all  this  arose  from  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  excitement,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sympathy  which 
it  was  proper  for  a  statesman  like  Mr,  Webster  to  extend 
to  it.  What  his  personal  sentiments  were  on  the  subject 
of  Hungarian  independence,  no  one  could  doubt ;  but  be 
thought  it  most  becoming  to  await  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  in 
Washington,  to  meet  him  there  as  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  and  do  nothing  that  he  could  not  say 
and  do  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  ofKcial  position,  and  with 
his  known  character  aa  an  American  statesman. 

M.  Kossuth  arrived  in  Washington,  after  he  had  become  an 
object  of  great  popular  interest,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  a  somewhat  extensive  organization  in  support  of  his 
general  objects.  Writing  to  hia  friend  Mr.  Haven,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  It  require  great  caution  so 
to  conduct  things  here,  when  M.  Kossuth  shall  arrive,  as  to 
keep  clear  both  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,     We  shall  treat  him 
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with  respect,  but  shall  give  him  no  encoaragement  that  the 
estahlished  poHey  of  the  country  will  be  in  any  degree  departed 
from."  On  the  30th,  he  -writes  to  Mr.  Blatchford :  "  I  have 
called  on  Kossuth,  No  exception,  certainly,  can  be  taken  to 
his  appearance  and  demeanor  as  a  gentleman ;  lie  is  handsome 
enough  in  person,  evidently  intellectual  and  dignified,  amiable 
and  graceful  in  his  manners.  I  shall  treat  him  with  all  per- 
sonal and  individaal  respect,  but,  if  he  should  speak  to  me  of 
the  policy  of  '  intervention,'  I  shall  have  '  ears  more  deaf  than 
adders.'  I  go  with  him  to  the  President  to-morrow.  The  Presi- 
dent invites  him  to  dine  on  Saturday." 

The  presentation  to  the  President  was  on  the  Slst.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over,  Mr.  "Webster  wrote :  "  Yesterday  and  to-day  I 
happen  to  have  been  very  hard  at  work,  in  bad  weather,  and  I 
have  now  come  from  the  President,  where,  with  Governor  Sew- 
ard, I  have  been  presenting  Kossuth,  The  President  received 
him  with  great  propriety,  and  his  address  was  all  right ;  sym- 
pathy, personal  respect,  and  kindness,  but  no  departure  from 
onr  established  policy." 

There  were  two  reasons  which  governed  Mr.  Webster  in  de- 
termining to  present  M.  Kossuth  to  the  President  in  a  some- 
what formal  manner.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  the  official 
head  of  at  least  a  large  body  of  the  Hungarian  people,  in  their 
late  effort  to  accomplish  their  independence ;  and  it  was  due 
not  only  to  this  fact,  and  to  his  personal  eminence  and  respect- 
ability, hut  also  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  American  people 
in  his  cause,  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  President  as  a 
person  of  distinction.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  of  great  conse- 
quence iJiat  M.  Kossuth  ahonld  learn  at  once — and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  should  also 
learn — ^by  an  official  declaration  of  the  President,  that  no  marks 
of  personal  respect  and  sympathy  were  to  be  construed  as  af- 
fording any  encouragement  that  the  long-established  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  interventions  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  was  to  be  changed. 

The  same  motives  led  Mr,  Webster  to  attend  the  banquet 
given  to  M.  Kossuth,  in  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1852, 
by  members  of  Congress  and  others.  The  line  was  now  drawn. 
There  could  justly  he  no  misapprehension,  at  home  or  abroad, 
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of  any  thing  tliat  Mr.  Webster  might  now  say  concerning  the 
Hungarian  Kevolution,  in  any  of  its  pa&t,  present,  or  future  as- 
pects, 60  long  as  he  should  maintain  the  distinction  on  which 
he  had  always  acted  in  reference  to  the  struggles  of  European 
nations  for  the  liberty  of  governing  themselves.  From  the  time 
when  he  raised  his  voice,  in  1824,  against  the  principles  of  the 
"  Holy  Alliance,"  by  which  the  govemmentfi  of  Europe  claimed 
the  right  to  repress  ihe  efforts  of  all  peoples  to  change  their 
political  relations,  down  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  always  had 
a  character  to  maintain,  as  a  statesman  who  considered  those 
principles  at  war  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  He 
did  not  expect  or  desire  now,  more  than  he  expected  or  desired 
tlien,  to  act  upon  particular  cases  by  any  other  means  than  by 
the  force  of  that  public  opinion  of  nations,  which  accomplishes 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  for  free  institutions,  without  mak- 
ing them  objects  of  international  wars.  At  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  thinlc  that  it  became  him  to  treat  coldly  a  great  popular 
sympathy  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  interests  and  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  rather,  to  guide 
and  direct  that  sympathy,  so  that  it  might  act  in  a  true  con- 
formity to  what  all  enlightened  Americans  knew  to  be  the  tra- 
ditionary policy  and  the  established  law  of  their  country. 

Accordingly,,  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  in  Wasli- 
ington,  was  confined  exclusiyely  to  the  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ivliich  entitle  a  people  to  govern  themselves.  He 
said: 

"I  have  great  pleaBure  in  participating  in  tliia  feativa!.  It  is  a  remark- 
able occasion.  He  wlio  is  jour  honored  guest  to-niglit  has  led  thua  far  a 
life  of  events  that  are  viewed  as  highly  important  here,  and  Btill  more  im- 
portant to  hia  own  country.  Educated,  spirited,  fiiH  of  a  feeling  of  liberty 
and  independence,  he  entered  eariy  into  the  public  councils  of  his  native 
coimtry,  and  he  is  here  to-day  fresh  from,  acting  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  Hungarian  national  independence.  That  is  not  all  his  dis- 
tinction. He  was  brought  to  these  shores  by  the  authorities  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  welcomed  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States  by  the  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  I  agree,  as  I  am  not  connected  with  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  joining,  and  I  do  join,  in  my  loudest  tone,  in 
the  welcome  pronoimced  by  them  to  him.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people— full  themselves  of  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  have  joined  in  that  welcome ;   the  wisdom  and 
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sobriety  of  the  Senate  have  joined  in  it;  and  the  head  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  hm  approved  of  whatsoever  ofEcial  act  waa 
necessary  to  bid  him  welcome  to  these  shores.  And  he  stands  here  to- 
night, in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  others 
of  us  met  here  in  our  individual  capacity,  to  join  the  gcneraj  acclaim,  and 
to  signify  to  him  with  what  pleasure  we  receive  him  to  the  shores  of  this 
fee  land — this  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity.  Gentlemen,  the  effect  of 
the  reception  thus  given  him  cannot  but  be  felt.  It  cannot  but  have  its 
influence  beyond  the  ocean,  and  among  countries  where  our  principles  and 
our  sentiments  are  either  generally  unknown  or  generally  disliked.  Let 
them  go  forth — let  it  be  borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven — that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  attracted  toward  a  nation  stru^ling  for  national 
independence,  and  toward  those  of  her  sons  who  have  miwt  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  struggle. 

"We  are  too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  principles,  to 
which  great  men,  the  lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  age,  have  given  their 
sanction.  Who  doubts  that,  in  our  own  struggle  for  liberty  and  indepeii' 
dence,  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  profound  leisoning  of  Burke, 
the  burning  satire  and  irony  of  Colonel  Baxre,  had  influences  upon  our  for- 
tunes here  in  America  ?  They  had  influences  both  ways.  They  tended,  in 
the  first  place,  somewhat  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministry 
in  their  hopes  of  success  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an  injured  people. 
They  had  influence  another  way,  because,  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  coun- 
try— and  all  our  people,  in  that  day,  lived  upon  the  coast — there  was  not 
a  reading  man  who  did  not  feel  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  determined  in 
the  assertion  of  his  rights,  when  these  eihilaratmg  accounts  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  reached  him  from  beyond  the  seas.  He  felt  that 
those  who  held  and  controlled  public  opinion  elsewhere  were  with  us ; 
that  their  words  of  eloquence  might  produce  an  effect  in  the  re^on  where 
they  were  uttered ;  and,  above  all,  they  assured  them  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  just,  and  the  wise,  and  the  impartial,  their  cause  was  just,  and  they 
were  right;  and,  therefore,  they  said,  'We  will  flght  it  out  to  the  last.' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  another  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  We  think 
that  nothing  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  autocratic,  monarchical,  or 
despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong  enough,  quite  strong  enough, 
and,  if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  itself  so,  and  that  is  the  power  of  in- 
telligent public  opinion  in  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth.  There  is  not  a 
monarch  oa  earth  whose  throne  is  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  progress 
of  opinion,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the  people. 
It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public  opinion,  so 
far  as  we  form  it,  have  a  free  couise.  Let  it  go  out ;  let  it  be  pronounced 
in  thu nder- tones ;  let  it  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  let  it  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind ;  and  let  it  be  everywhere  proclaimed  what  we  of  this  great  re- 
public think  of  the  general  principle  of  human  liberty,  and  of  that  oppres- 
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sion  which  all  abhor.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that,  between  these  two 
rival  powers — the  autocratic  power,  maintained  by  arms  and  force,  and  the 
popular  power,  mMntained  by  opinion — the  former  is  constantly  decrea^ng, 
and,  thank  God,  the  latter  ia  constantly  increasing.  Real  human  liberty 
and  human  rights  are  gaining  the  ascendant;  and  the  part  which  we  have 
to  act  in  all  thia  great  drama  ia  to  show  ourselveB  in  favor  of  those  rights, 
to  uphold  our  ascendency,  and  to  carry  it  on  until  wc  shall  sco  it  culminate 
in  the  highest  heaven  over  our  heads. 

"  On  the  topics,  gentlemen,  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because,  in  the  course  of  my  political  life — not  now  a  short 
one — I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,  and  all  that  I  ■wish  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  connected  with  my  own  name  and  history.  What  I  said  of 
Greece  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  our  friend  was  too  young  to  be  in  po- 
litical life,  I  repeat  to-night,  tm-Jmm  post  iim-him,  exactly  what  I  said  then. 
What  I  said  of  Spain  at  a  later  period,  when  the  power  of  the  restored 
Bourbons  was  eserted  to  impose  upon  Spain  a  dynasty  not  wished  by  the 
people  of  Spain,  that  I  repeat  in  English,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  and  in 
every  other  language,  if  they  choose  to  translate  it. 

"  May  I  be  so  egotistical  as  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  Hungary  3  Gentlemen,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  last, 
out  of  health,  and  retired  to  ray  parental  home  among  the  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  was,  by  reason  of  my  physical  condition,  confined  to 
my  house;  but  I  was  among  the  mountaina  whose  native  air  I  was  bom 
to  mspirc  Nothing  saluted  my  senses,  nothing  saluted  my  mind  or  my 
sentiments,  but  freedom,  fiiU  and  entire ;  and  there,  gentlemen,  near  the 
grave  of  my  aucestors,  I  wrote  a  letter  which  most  of  you  may  have  seen, 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  ekwg&  iCaffairm.  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
ability  displayed  in  that  letter  ;  but,  as  to  its  principles,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,  and  while  I  can  see  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  I 
stand  by  them.  In  a  letter,  dated  rebruary  last,  moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, which  have  influenced  all  the  Christian  world,  making  no  par- 
ticular merit  of  it,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American  minister,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  court  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  the  relief  of  M.  Louis 
Kossutli  and  his  companions  in  exile;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  that 
letter  was  not  without  some  effect.  At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  for  me  here 
to  say  that  this  letter,  and  that  one  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  were 
dispatched  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was,  therefore,  so  far  the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  csecutive  capacity.  Now,  I  shall  not  further  advert  to  these 
topics  to-night,  nor  shall  I  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  but  I  say  that,  in  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
me,  I  think,  in  the  years  18SS  and  1824,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
more  subsequent  declarariona  of  opinion,  there  is  that  which  I  can  never 
depart  from  without  departing  from  myself  I  should  cease  to  be  what  I 
am  if  I  were  to  retract  a  single  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  on  these 
several  o 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to  enter- 
tain you,  or  attempt  to  entertain  jou,  by  any  general  disquisition  npon 
the  value  of  human  fieedom,  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  or  upon 
any  general  topics  of  the  kind  ;  hut  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
precise  question,  as  I  understand  it,  that  exists  before  the  civilized  world, 
between  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  Government.  I  wish  to  arrange  the 
thoughts,  to  which  I  desire  to  give  utterance,  under  two  or  three  general 
heads. 

"  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  say  that,  wherever  there  ia,  in  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world,  a  nationality  of  character — wherever  there  exists  a 
nation  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  wealth  and  population  to  constitute  a 
government,  then  a  national  govemment  is  the  necessary  and  proper  re- 
sult of  nationality  of  character.  We  may  talk  of  it  as  we  please,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  satisfies  the  mind  of  man,  in  an  enlightened  age,  unless 
he  is  governed  by  his  oivn  country  and  the  institutions  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. No  matter  how  easy  be  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  no  matter 
how  lightly  it  sits  ujwn  the  shoulders,  if  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  voice  of 
his  own  nation  and  of  his  own  country,  he  will  not,  he  cannot,  and  he 
meiMM  not  to  be  happy  under  its  burden. 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  great  element  of  human  happiness  mixed 
up  with  others.  We  have  our  social  afiections,  our  family  afiections ;  but, 
then,  we  have  this  sentiment  of  country  which  imbues  all  our  hearts,  and 
enters  into  all  our  other  feelings ;  and  that  sentiment  of  country  is  an  afiec' 
tion  not  only  for  the  soil  on  which  we  are  bom,  it  not  only  appertains  to 
our  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends,  but  to  our  habits  and 
institutions,  and  to  the  government  of  that  country  in  all  respects.  There 
is  not  a  civilized  and  intelligent  man  on  earth  that  enjoys  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  his  condition  if  he  does  not  live  under  the  government  of  his  own 
nation,  his  own  country,  whose  volitions  and  sentiments  and  sympathies 
are  like  his  own.  Hence  he  cannot  say:  'This  is  not  my  country;  it  is 
the  country  of  another  power ;  it  is  a  country  belonging  to  somebody  else.' 
Therefore,  I  say  that  wherever  there  is  a  nation  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  numbers  and  wealth  to  maintain  a  govemment,  distinguished  in  its 
character  and  its  history  and  its  institutions,  that  nation  cannot  be  happy 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice. 

"  Then,  dr,  the  next  question  ia,  Whether  Hungary,  as  she  esists  in  our 
ideas,  as  we  see  her,  and  as  we  know  her,  is  distinct  in  her  nationality,  is 
competent  in  her  population,  is  also  competent  in  her  knowledge  and  de- 
votion to  correct  sentiment,  is  competent  in  her  national  capacity  for 
liberty  and  independence,  to  maintain  a  govemment  that  shall  be  Hunga- 
rian out  and  out  ?  Upon  that  subject,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  position  in  which  this  matter  stands. 
What  is  Hungary  ?  I  am  not,  gentlemen,  about  to  fatigue  you  with  a  long 
statistical  statement ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  at  it,  Hungary  contains  a  suiBcient 
population  to  constitute  a  nation." 
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Here  Mr.  Webster  gave  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  Hungary,  showing  that  it  had  about  fourteen 
millions  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  continued : 

"  Thus  it  is  eyident  that,  in  point  of  power,  so  iar  as  power  depends  on 
population,  Hungary  possesses  as  much  power  as  England  proper,  or  even 
as  tiie  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Well,  then,  there  is  population  enough,  there 
are  people  enough.  Who,  then,  are  they!  They  are  distinct  from  the 
nations  that  surround  them.  They  are  distinct  irom  the  Austrians  on  tlie 
west,  and  the  Turks  on  tie  east ;  and  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that 
they  are  an  enlightened  nation.  They  have  their  history,  they  have  their 
traditions,  thej  are  attached  to  their  own  institutions— institutions  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
political  light  exists.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  and  that 
sun  sheds  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  Eastern 
Europe,  generally  speaking,  and  on  the  confines  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  there  is  no  political  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  all  an  arctic  zone 
of  political  life.  The  luminary,  that  enlightens  the  world  in  general, 
seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The  light  which  they  po^ess  is,  at 
best,  crepuscular — a  kind  of  twilight;  and  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  of  the  light  of  day. 
Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a  re- 
markable exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
law  and  of  order,  and  obedience  to  the  Constitution  which  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  has  establislied.  That  is  the  fact ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  wh  e  tl  question  of  the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty 
and  ind  p  nl  n  is  d  scussed.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  Hungary 
stands  ou  f  om  t  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects  free  institu- 
tions,    n  t  tut    nal  go  ernment,  and  an  hereditary  love  of  liberty, 

"  G  ntl  men  my  s  ntiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary 
are  here  sufS.  ntly  Tiell  expressed.  In  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Pitzwilliam,  and  signed  by  him  and  several  other  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the  object  of  the  memorial 
being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  in  favor  of  Uungary ; 

"'While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary movements,  and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy,  and 
still  more  doubtful  success,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able 
to  D^nre  your  lordships  that  the  Hungarians  demand  nothing  but  the 
recognition  of  ancient  rights,  and  the  stability  and  integrity  of  their 
ancient  Constitution.  To  your  lordships  it  cannot  be  unknown  that  that 
Constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own 
country.' 
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"  Qentlemen,  I  have  one  other  reference  to  make,  and  tlien  I  aliall  take 
leave  of  you. 

"You know,  gentlemen,  that,  in  'Measure  for  Measure,'  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  says ;  '  If  the  duke,  with  other  dukes, 
come  not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hungary,  why,  then,  all  the 
dukes  fall  upon  the  king.'  '  Heaven  grant  us  peace,'  says  another  charac- 
ter. 'Thou  concludest,'  saji  the  first  speaker,  '  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandmentg,  but  scraped  one  out 
of  the  tahle — thou  slialt  not  steal  I  Ay,  that  he  razed.  "Why,  'twas  a 
commandment  to  command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  func- 
tions ;  there  is  not  a  soldier  of  ua  all  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat, 
doth  relish  ,the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace.' 

"  How,  I  am  afraid  Oiat,  like  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  former  times,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  our  time,  doth  not  relbh  the  petition  for  peace, 
unless  it  be  founded  on  the  utter  extermination  of  the  nationality  of 
Hungary, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  a  national  government,  where  there  is  a 
distinct  nationality,  is  essential  to  human  liappineas,  I  have  said  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Hungary  is  thus  capable  of  human  happiness.  I  have  stud 
that  she  possesses  tkat  distinct  nationality,  that  power  of  population,  and 
that  wealth,  which  entitle  her  to  have  a  government  of  her  own ;  and  I 
have  now  to  add,  what  I  am  sure  will  not  sound  well  upon  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  that  ia  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  imposition  of  a  for- 
eign yoke  upon  a  people  capable  of  self-government,  while  it  oppresses  and 
depresses  that  people,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  those  who  impose 
that  yoke.  In  my  opinion,  Austria  would  be  a  better  and  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment to-morrow  if  she  confined  the  limits  of  her  power  to  her  hereditary 
and  German  domains,  especially  if  she  saw  in  Hungary  a  strong,  sensible, 
independent  neighboring  nation ;  because  I  think  that  the  cost  of  keeping 
Hnngavy  quiet  is  not  repaid  by  any  benefit  derived  from  Hungarian  levies 
or  tributes.  And  then,  again,  good  neighborhood,  and  the  good-will  and 
geuei-ous  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  the  generosity  of  character  that 
ought  to  pervade  the  minds  of  governments,  as  well  as  those  of  individ- 
uals, is  vastly  more  promoted  by  living  in  a  state  of  friendship  and  amifj 
with  those  who  differ  firom  us  in  modes  of  government,  than  by  any  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  power  in  the  hands  of  one  over  the  rest. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  on- 
ward with  respect  to  Hungary;  it  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opinion, 
in  my  estimation  at  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all 
resources ;  it  will  come  more  or  less  to  animate  all  minds ;  and,  in  respect 
to  that  country  for  which  our  sympathies  to-night  have  been  so  strongly 
invoked,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of  Hungary  are  an  en- 
lightened, industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  eommimity ;  and  I  wish  only  to 
add,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  may  bo  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  that 
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syatom  of  government  which  ia  moat  acceptable  to  oarselyes.  We  Ehall 
rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upon  the  Lower  Danube,  and  on  the 
moimtains  of  Hungary.  But  this  ia  not  the  first  step.  It  ia  not  that  which 
will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be  that  Hun- 
gary may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power — that  her  destiniea  may 
be  intniated  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretion.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  the  social  relationa  and  connections  of  races,  and  of 
twenty  other  things  that  may  affect  the  public  hiatitutiona  of  Hungary. 
All  I  say  is,  that  Hungary  can  regulat*  these  matters  for  herself  infinitely 
better  than  they  can  be  regulated  for  her  by  Austria ;  and,  therefore,  I 
limit  my  aspirarions  for  Hungary,  for  the  present,  to  that  single  and  simple 
point-— Hungarian  Independence,  Hungarian  self-goTemment,  Hungarian 
control  of  Hungarian  destinies.  These  are  the  aspirations  which  I  enter- 
tain, and  I  giye  them  to  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  aa  a  toast :  '  Hungarian 
Independent^ — Hungarian  control  of  her  own  destinies ;  and  Hungary  as  a 
distinct  nationality  among  the  nations  of  Europe. '  " 

Twenty  jears  bave  not  elapsed  since  these  sentiments  were 
uttered ;  and  we  have  seen  an  Emperor  of  Austria  take  the 
oaths  of  King  of  Hungary,  according  to  its  ancient  constitu- 
tion, in  the  capital  of  that  country ;  we  have  seen  Italy  rise 
into  a  kingdom  of  her  own ;  and  we  have  eeen  the  people  of 
Spain  expel  a  dynasty,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  political  condition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  the 
friends  of  Kr.  "WebBter,  in  different  parts  of  the  TlDion,  made 
preparations  to  effect  his  nomination  for  the  presidency,  by  the 
"Whig  National  Convention  that  was  expected  to  assemble  in 
Baltimore  in  the  following  June.  In  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber (1851),  a  very  numerous  assembly  of  delegates  was  held  in 
Massachusetts,  which  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  written,  by  Mr.  Everett.  It  was  a  document 
that  expressed,  with  singular  ability,  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Webster's  nomination,  and  election  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing were  its  closing  paragraphs : 

"It  is  quite  evident,  however,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider 
the  state  of  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  1850,  that  all  other  influ- 
ences, however  important,  would  have  been  unavailing,  but  for  the  assur- 
ance afforded  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  peraona  of  the  greatest 
influence  and  highest  standing  at  the  North  might  be  depended  on  as  firm 
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friends  of  the  Union,  and  ready  to  carry  the  Constitution  faithfully  into 
effect,  eyen  when  its  provisions  are  least  in  accordance  ■with  the  public 
opinion  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Who  can  doabt  that  the  speech  of 
Mr,  Webster,  anfl  his  subsequent  efforts,  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
exposing  the  baneful  effects  of  syateniatic  agitation,  in  impressing  upon 
honest  and  patriotic  citizens  a  sense  of  coostitutional  duty,  and  in  reas- 
suring good  mid  faithful  men,  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Union  of 
the  States  is  destined  to  endure  S  We  believe  that  all  persons,  who  take 
an  impartial  view  of  our  politics,  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  whUe 
the  esiatence  of  this  agitation  formed  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  the 
Union  in  1850,  the  speech  of  Mr,  Webster,  more  than  any  other  cause,  con- 
tributed to  avert  the  catastrophe.  It  may  be  left  to  the  intelligent  and 
candid  to  decide  whether  the  recent  auspicions  result  of  the  Southern  elec- 
tions is  not  mainly  owing  to  the  belief  that  Mr,  Webster's  conrsc,  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  sustained  by  the  mass  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  the  non-slaTCholding  States,  with  whatever  violence  it  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  third  party  recently  formed  on  the  basis  of  antislavery 
agitation, 

"  The  condnct  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  public  man,  for  a  full  generation,  is 
now  before  the  public.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  be  has  passed  in 
Congress,  with  what  honor  to  hia  immediate  constituents,  and  what  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large,  need  not  be  said.  Twice  he  has  been  caUed  to  an 
important  executive  position  as  Secretary  of  State,  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  departs 
ment  in  1841  and  1843,  We  have  pointed  out  the  success  with  which  lie 
disposed  of  controversies  alike  inveterate  and  embarrassing,  and  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  country  on  honorable  terms,  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
all  but  hopeless  to  avoid  war.  On  the  lamented  decease  of  General  Taylor, 
he  was  again  invited  to  the  Department  of  State  by  President  Fillmore. 
We  are  confident  that  the  whole  country  will  bear  ns  out  in  saying  that, 
when,  in  the  estremely  dLfflcult  crisis  of  aflairs  which  then  existed,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Department,  there  was  no  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country  so  clearly  indicated  by  public  opinion  for  the  of&ce.  That  this 
Administration  has  greatly  won  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say.  The  people  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  Union  is  to  be 
preserved,  it  is  upon  that  platform  upon  which  the  Administration  has 
placed  itself— the  platform  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster  in  hia  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March,  They  are  no  less  satisfied  that  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad  may  he  safely  trusted  to  the  statesman  who  has  so  ably,  at  all  times, 
vindicated  the  freedom  oftbe  seas — to  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Aus- 
trian chargi  d'affairm,  already  alluded  to.  We  are  confident  that  no  per- 
son in  the  country  would  bear  more  willing  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  has  administered  the  Department  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  moat 
unreserved  confidence  has  ever  existed. 

"  With  this  experience  of  his  ability,  'iof^S  fmy  one  doubt  that,  if  Mr. 
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"WelDster  were  chosen  Preeident,  he  would  do  honui'  to  himself  and  tho 
country  !  For  ourBelvea,  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  give  the  country 
nnd  the  world  an  example  of  a  Chief  Ma^trate  sucli  as  will  reflect  new 
credit  upon  tha  leading  Bopublican  Government.  "We  feel  confident  that, 
as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  country,  he  will  pursue  a  course  of 
which  ail  its  citizens  will  be  justly  proud ;  returning  to  the  office  as  mtich 
dignity  as  he  will  derive  from  it.  We  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  Union 
will  feel  that  the  Government  is  in  hands  eminently  safe,  and  well  entitled 
to  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  that  foreign  countries  will  own  that 
republics  are  not  always  ungrateful  for  the  servicer  of  their  most  distin- 
guished citizens. 

"  We  are  persuaded,  at  the  moment  when  we  put  forth  this  address, 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  m  whom  the  great  masses  of  oar 
fellow-citizens  have  higher  confidence ;  and  we  cherish,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, tho  conviction  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  American  name  entitled  to  stand  higher  than  hia 
We  feel  a  just  and  elevated  pride,  as  Americans,  that  one,  whose  name  is 
thus  known  and  respected  throughont  the  world;  whose  thrilling  eloquence 
has  roused  and  encouraged  the  oppressed  wherever  they  have  been  strug- 
gling to  be  free ;  who  has  best  defended  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  done  njost  for  ita  permanence,  is  an  American  patriot,  worthy  the  high- 
est honor  hia  country  can  bestow ;  and  whose  election  would  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  purest  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  our  republican  institu- 

"  We  have  thus  endeavored,  fellow-citizens,  without  over-statement, 
and  without  injustice  to  others,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  has  devolved 
upon  us  on  this  important  and  interesting  occasion.  We  have  sought 
to  disparage  no  other  candidate ;  wo  have  endeavored  to  enlist  no  support 
on  party  grounds.  The  time  has  come,  we  thint,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  country  requires  that  mere  party  claims  should  yield  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster,  good  citizens 
of  both  parties,  and  in  both  of  the  great  sections  of  the  country,  may  cor- 
dially and  consistently  unite. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Mr. 
Webster  said,  in  commencing  his  speech:  'I  speak  to-day  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  Hear  mo  for  my  cause.  I  speak  not  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American.'  To-day, 
fellow-citizens,  we  apeak  also  for  the  Union.  We  speak  also  not  as  Massa- 
chusetts men,  but  as  Americans,  We  speak  for  the  great  cause  so  highly 
transcending  all  local  considerations  and  all  merely  party  objects ;  the 
cause  around  which  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  all  cluster ;  the  cause  of  our 
common  country." 

The  following  letters  express  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Webster  read  this  paper : 
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[to  MB.  HAYEN,] 

"Mt  DEAR  Sir;  I  waa  greatlj  surprised  this  morning  to  see  the  'Ad- 
dress '  in  the  BepiMic  at  full  length.  It  reads  well,  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge, 
which  is  only  of  its  ability,  not  of  its  truthfulness.  That  it  will  be  read 
ail  oyer  the  country  I  doubt  not.  You  appear  to  have  had  an  animated 
meeting.  Report  apeaka  goldenly  of  all  the  gentlemen  wlio  addressed 
the  meeting.  I  confess,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  indeed  sincerely  eonfesa,  that  I 
am  affected  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  such  ardent 
fnends.  Would  that  I  were  more  worthy  of  them  !  IVbatever  may  happen 
hereafter,  I  am  satisfied, 

"  Yours  most  truly  always, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 


[to: 

"  WianiBQTOK,  JTiMwnSiB-  ffl,  1S5I. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir;  I  thank  you  for  yoiir  letter.  The  'Address'  was 
printed  in  the  Bepublie  this  morning.  I  am  too  modest  to  say  what  I 
think  of  it.  The  speeches,  as  appear  from  the  sketches  ■which  I  have 
seen,  were  excellent,  most  excellent,  considering  the  subject. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  political  promotion,  no  success  in 
life,  could  give  my  heart  such  a  thrill  as  this  outpouring  of  kindness  and 
confidence  by  my  Massachusetts  fiienda.  Enemies,  factioniats,  and  limat- 
ics,  may  now  do  their  worst.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  Mr.  Aahmun, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Choate,  and  others,  for  their  enthusiastic  efforts.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  try  to  thank  either  of  them.  They  tower  above  all 
thanks  of  mine. 

"  Yours  moat  assuredly, 

"Dam'l  Websteh. 

"  p.  s. — How  happy  it  was  for  Mr.  Cheat*  to  say,  that  the  doors  of 
Faneuil  Hall  were  at  length  opened  1 " 

Popular  demonstrations  of  the  same  character,  and  with 
the  same  ohjeet,  followed  in  other  States,  A  similar  address 
to  the  people  of  the  Tlnited  States,  written  by  Mr,  "William 
ST.  Evarte,  was  adopted  and  published  by  a  great  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Jifew  York,  which  closed  as  follows  : 

"  This  eminent  citizen,  instructed  in  every  art,  trained  in  every  dis- 
cipline, informed  by  every  experience  of  public  life,  endowed  with  every 
power,  and  furnished  with  every  acquirement  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
State— his  public  vu:tue  and  patriotism,  tried  by  every  personal,  partisan, 
and  sectional  influence  within  the  whole  sphere  of  our  politics,  and  ever 
found  true  to  the  whole  country,  and  its  permanent  welfare — this  eminent 
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citizen,  now  In  fall  maturity  of  yeara  and  wisdom,  yet  '  his  eye  not  dimmed, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated,'  we  believe  moat  worthy  to  receive  the  honors, 
most  able  to  perform  the  duties,  of  President  of  the  United  States, 

"Nor,  fellow-citizens,  is  it  a  less  aerioua  topic  for  your  consideration 
that  justice,  justice  to  Mr.  Webster  and  justice  to  our  conntry,  justice  to 
thehbtorical  greatness  of  the  past,  and  to  the  solemn  claims  of  the  future, 
requires  the  earnest  and  devot«d  labors  of  ns  all,  to  reward  his  past  and 
command  his  future  services  for  the  Republic. 

"  He  has  served  the  State  from  early  manhood  to  the  present  hour ; 
he  has  labored  for  and  loved  hia  country  with  an  enthusiasm  untiring  and 
undecaying;  hia  very  heart  and  life,  as  it  were,  have  been  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  our  prosperity  and  our  glory ;  and,  at  last,  he  has  crowned  a 
long  career  of  noble  achievenienta  tor  the  general  good  with  a  sublime 
Bacrifice  of  self  to  his  sense  of  public  duty,  which  has  filled  the  measure  of 
hia  fame,  and  touched  the  Aeori  of  the  whole  people. 

"  If,  besides  public  talents,  virtues,  services,  and  great  deserts,  popular- 
Uy  be  required  for  success  in  the  political  canvass,  Mr.  Webster  enjoys 
it  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  an  unexampled  degree, 

"  He  who  denies  tliis,  either  means  by  popularity  something  different 
from  admiration,  respect,  attachment  and  gratitude,  or  he  means  by  the 
people  some  nondescript  portion  of  the  community,  distinct  from  the  men 
who  tUl  the  soil,  and  ply  the  loom,  and  crowd  the  mart,  and  navigate  the 
ships,  and  fill  the  professions  and  all  the  manifold  pursuits  of  industry 
and  business.  AH  these,  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  affords,  in 
town  or  country,  at  the  North  or  South,  at  the  East  or  West,  in  the  courts, 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  popular  assembly,  seek  every  occasion  to  gaze  upon 
his  person,  to  listen  to  liia  eloquence,  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand,  and  attend 
his  presence  and  his  movements  with  every  display  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  regard.  Repeatedly  a  candidate  for  popular  suffrage,  ho  has 
always  beaten  his  competitors ;  his  elections  to  the  Senate  have  always 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  formal  expreaaion  of  the  popu- 
lar will  of  its  constituenta ;  and  hia  place  in  the  Cabinet,  now  and  here- 
tofore, has  been  accorded  upon  the  well-deflned  and  general  expectation 
and  desire  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  Bchool-boya  of  our  land  have  rehearsed  the 
eloquence  of  Dahibl  Webster  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of  Fisher 
Ames,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  have  grown  to  manhood  to  find  this  classic 
of  their  school-books  the  living  orator,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

"Distrust,  th       f  II  w     t  th  contemners  of  an  intel- 

ligent, educated       hght      d,  g  P     pl     whom  they  pronounce  un- 

able or  nnwUIi  gn       th    hi  h  d  ^rt     f  Mr.  Webster,  claiming 

only  for  themsel  ^  an  h         bl  1 1       ir  m    uch  blindness  and  in- 

gratitude ! 

"Porthis,o  wngr  t  St  t  fN  wT  k  1  is  frequent  public  recep- 
tions m  this  cit  I  hi  t  thu.  t  g  t  ng  from  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  th        h  tl     1      th       d  b     dth    f  the  State,  have  auffi-- 
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dently  shown  the  sentiments  of  our  people;  and  we  fearlessly  challenge  for 
him  the  test  of  the  general  ballot  to  vindicate  the  whole  country  from,  this 
aspersion  on  its  intelligence  and  its  patriotism. 

"In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  such  is  the  man  whom  we  propose  for 
your  suffrages,  and  such  his  qualifications  to  meet  and  fulfil  ita  duties.  The 
issue  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  people  is  one  which  cannot  be 
eraded,  and  all  the  vast  consequences  of  welfare  or  miafortime  to  the 
country,  which  depend  upon  the  decision,  rest  with  each  citizen,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  hia  influence  over  pnhlic  opinion  and  public  action. 
Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  so  discharge  our  duty  and  our  whole  duty,  to 
the  country  and  to  the  whole  country,  that,  in  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing contest,  we  may  with  honest  pride  join  our  voices  in  the  general  joy 
which  wiO  attend  success. 

These  movements  were  aided  by  an  impressive  letter  whicli 
bad  been  written  by  Mr.  Clay,  from  AsHand,  in  the  month 
of  October ;  for,  although  thia  letter  in  no  way  indicated  any 
individual  as  Mr.  Clay's  choice  for  the  presidency,  its  whole 
tendency  was  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  settle- 
ment which  he  and  those  who  concnrred  with  hint  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting.  It  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Clay  by  an  ear- 
nest invitation  to  come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  make  a 
public  address  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country ;  an  in- 
vitation with  which  the  state  of  liis  health  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  comply.  But  with  an  abihty,  which  age  and  inflnn- 
ity  could  not  conquer,  and  with  a  patriotic  fervor  which  they 
could  not  chill,  he  displayed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
T^-ithout  any  reference  to  their  party  divisions,  the  actual  ques- 
tions before  them.  On  hia  authority,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated 
as  history :  1,  That,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  was 
but  one  of  the  Compromise  Heasures  that  was  seriously  as- 
sailed, but  that  on  this  one — the  law  relating  to  fugitives — an 
agitation  was  still  kept  up,  which  had  provoked  the  people  of 
many  of  the  elavebolding  States  to  declare,  in  public  meetings, 
that  their  adherence  to  the  Union  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  law ;  and  that  its  abandonment  would  be  the  signal 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  2,  That,  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  excepting  three,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
■terms  of  the  late  settlement,  and  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
Union  ;  but  that  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  although  practi- 
cal exercise  of  the  alleged  right  of  secession  was  for  the  time 
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renounced,  its  theoretical  existence  was  still  asserted ;  and  that 
in  a  contingency  which,  said  Mr.  Clay,  was  neither  remote  nor 
impossible,  there  would  be  but  a  ehort  step  from  tlie  abstract 
assertion  of  the  right  to  ite  actual  exercise ;  while,  in  South 
Carolina,  there  was  an  open  and  avowed  desire  to  quit  the 
Union,  and  the  people  were  divided  ouly  upon  the  question 
whether  tliey  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  States,  or 
proceed  by  separate  State  action.  3.  That  the  alternatives 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  either  to  prevent 
an  attempt  at  eecession  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  States,  by 
treating  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  questions,  or  to  encoun- 
ter a  civil  war,  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  effort  of  any  State  to  quit  the  Union,' 

There  was,  therefore,  a  very  clear  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  "Whig  party,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  if  they  wished  either  for  party  success,  or,  for 
what  was  more  important,  namely,  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Union,  This  duty  was,  to  present  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  candidate  who  could  be  considered 
in  himself,  and  in  his  political  associations,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause of  his  professed  acceptance  of  a  "  platform,"  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  great  policy  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
Union  was  now  to  depend.  But,  in  the  North,  many  of  the 
public  men  and  some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Whig  party, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  assembhng  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, continued  to  denounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and 
bitterly  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Union  was,  or  had  been, 
in  any  danger.  This  ridicule  was  especially  directed  against 
Mr,  Webster.' 

'  Tbere  13  eitant  no  more  powerful  Wiig  candidate  was  believed  to  bo  po- 

argument  against  the  Bupposcd  right  of  JiticaUy  connected  with  the  avowed  op- 

"  peaceable  secession,"  and  there  is  DO-  ponenta   of  the    "  CompromiEC."      Mr. 

where  a  clearer  and  firmer  statement  of  Claj'a  letter  13  specially  important  from 

the  right  and  duty  of  the  General  Gor-  the  fact  that  in  it  he  deckreii  his  con- 

emraent  to  prevent  the  lecession  of  a  -viction  that  the  famous  Virginia  and 

State  by  its  military  power,  than  are  con-  Kentucky  Kesolutiona  of  1598-'09  "af- 

tained  in  this  letter  of  Mr,  Clay's,  of  Oc-  ford  no  color  or  countenance  to  the  pre- 

tober  8,  I85I.     It  waa  read  all  over  the  tensions  of  secession."    For  the  letter 

Union,  and  it  had  great  influence  in  pro-  itself,  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 

ducing  the  political   result  which  oc-  newspapers  of  this  period.    A  full  copy 

curred  in  the    election    of   November,  of  it  is  now  before  me. 

1852,  in  which  the  Democratic   candi-  '  Mr.  Webster  had  said,  in  a  public  dis- 

daie  wag  successful,  mainly  because  the  course,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter: 
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But  we  must  now  turn  from  these  affaii^  of  domestic  pol- 
iticB  to  observe  the  varioas  and  widely  differing  occupationa 
with  which  the  winter  of  1851-'52  was  filled.  What  Mr.  Web- 
ster did,  as  a  Senator  and  minister  of  State,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1851,  to 
the  month  of  May,  1852,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Marshfleldj 
would  be  accounted  as  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in 
a  much  younger  man.  That  which  relates  to  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  country  is  easily  classified ;  but  there  were  two 
exertions  of  this  period  which  stand  by  themselves,  in  respect 
both  to  their  character  and  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  intel- 
lect which  they  displayed.  He  was  now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  age  of  seventy.  When  we  look  back  upon  hia 
previous  life,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  both  professional 
study  and  practice,  when  we  look  at  the  six  volumes  of  his 
speeches,  and  remember  that  they  contain  by  no  means  all  that 
he  has  uttered  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  popular 
assembly,  when  we  recall  the  personal  homage  which  was 
ever  drawing  upon  his  power  to,  withstand  excitement,  when 
we  add  to  all  this  an  extensive  and  varied  correspondence 
of  business,  of  fiiendship,  of  public  and  private  affairs — and 
when  we  consider  that  to  his  other  functions  he  united  those 

"  There  are  peraona  weak  enongi—fooliah     ono  would  replace  it  mithin  half  a  dozen 

S'SS^fci°«™K'°  ^flS'S'^^^^lSAl^i.i^h  Toars,  and  bo  at  least  as  Btrono;  and  effl- 

If  the  ConaHtntionwhich  holaa  these  Statea  ''.       *      ,,        ,.  t.   ^  ,,'^  ,,-  ,    . 

togethor  Bhonld  1)*  bTokeii  np,  there  wonld  ciDQt  aa  the  old  one.    But  Mr.  Webster 

beftnmdotliecnewsnilbettercliainB  to  bind  muat   live  very  long  to   ace  any  thing 

"■""^vh™  w^'.,'?Shh?,??U?.w  serioualj  like  a  peril  to  the  Union.     If 

more  Delierfl.  iDOELDir  at  the  tnirty-rme  State*  __  iiitTT        a-.        a 

wMoh  fomprae  thla^Unlou,  coverinR  ao  TBBt  women  should  ever  be  allowed  to  vote— 

a  conntrj— embracing  so  many  clltoatea,  ao  as  we  trust  thejmay  be  if  they  choose— 

manymonntsin^Bomsnyrlvcrfr-Inomoce  it  may  bo  posaible  to  friehten  a  few  of 

^llre'?ii'it'',iL''^a'£^'^eSuatlon-tb«  the  oidest^iith  the  spccfre  of  diasoln- 

ItoaneTarba  refornieil  on  any  baBis, than  I  tion,  but  not  the  great  mnjontv."      It 

boUereUiat.if.hythefiatofAI'jlghhrpower,  „ns  such  utteraucea  aa  these  which  Jed 

S.d'?he''U8^Sifilh°~^e  U/tiveS  the  Whig  party  of  13S2,  «hen  assembled 

ahonia  ruBh  Into  illimitable  apace,  ioatllnK  in  conrentioa,  to  tamper  with  the  great 

against  each  other,  they  could  be  bronght  pnblio  policy  involsed   in  the    "  Com- 

numbers   of  men,  alter   1S52,   ta  shut 

Thereupon,  one  of  the  principal  Whig  their  ears  to  all  the  warnings  which  the 

journals,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  a  wiaestandgreateatstatesmenofoureoun- 

very  great  circulation,  quoting  this  para-  try — such  men  as  Mr.  Webstor  and  Mr. 

graph,   denounced  Mr.  Webster  aa  en-  Clay — had  given  them;  warnings  that 

deayoring  to  ride  "  the  deadest  of  all  were  addreaaed  alike  to  both  sections  of 

by-gone  hacka,  a  Kational  Union  party,"  the  Union,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  admon- 

and  ridiculing  his  figure  of  the  law  of  iahing  them  that  a  oiril  war  must  be  the 

gravitation,  it  declared  that,  if  the  present  result  of  any  aerioua  departure  from  the 

Union  were  "  shivered  to-morrow,  a  new  policy  of  1850. 
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of  a  practical  agriculturist,  whose  concerns  of  his  fielda  aud 
herds  were  subjects  of  daily  attention — ^while  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  texture  and  volume  of  a  brain  that  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  which  there  is  re- 
corded knowledge,  we  must  still  wonder  that  its  energy  was 
not  long  ere  this  exhausted  or  impaired.  But  it  was  re- 
marked of  him,  even  when  he  appeared  to  make  great  exer- 
tions, that  he  seemed  always  to  have  a  reserved  fund  of  power, 
and  that  he  had  not,  however  great  or  exciting  the  demand 
upon  him,  put  forth  all  Lis  strength.  I  suppose  that  this  con- 
tinued to  be  true  of  him  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are 
arrived ;  and  although  I  regard  it  as  unquestionable  that 
his  physical  constitution  was  now  much  weakened,  I  consider 
it  quite  as  certain  that  his  intellectual  r^ources,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  use  them,  were  as  yet  unchanged.  I  know  not  how  else 
to  account  for  the  two  performances  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  belong  to  very  different  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual effort. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1851,  the  Ifew-Tork  Historical 
Society,  desiring  to  celebrate,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  their  foundation,  ■which  was  to  occur  in 
November,  invited  Mr.  "Webster  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest at  the  time  proposed,  and  his  acceptance  was  postponed. 
But,  in  the  latter  part  of  N'ovember,  he  signified  to  the  Society 
that  he  would  at  some  convenient  time  make  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Dignity  of  Historical  Compositions."  It  was  delivered 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  34th  of  February,  1852. 

The  importance  of  this  discourse  consists  in  its  conception 
of  what  history  is,  of  its  true  character  and  fonn,  and  of  what 
may  be  done  in  making  it  valuable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  statesman  of  great  practical  experience 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  historical  writers  in  the  canons  of 
their  art ;  and,  regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
essay,  filled  with  a  great  richness  of  illustration,  and  leading  to 
certain  very  important  suggestions.  The  discourse  begins  with 
an  explanation  of  what  history  is,  in  comparison  -with,  epic 
poetry,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  famous 
saying  is  true,  that  "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
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pie."  The  limitations  of  this  maxim  are  given  by  Mr.  "Webster 
with  great  precision.  It  proceeds,  he  says,  upon  the  idea  that 
the  essential  characteristics  of  human  nature  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  in  aU  ages.  This  has  been  found  to  he  trne;  and, 
accordingly,  so  far  as  history  presents  the  qualities  and  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  it  does  teach  by  example.  But,  then, 
he  adds,  the  character  of  man  so  much  varies  from  age  to  age, 
there  is  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  so  many  new  objects 
of  desire  and  aversion  arise,  and  so  many  new  and  powerful 
motives  spring  np,  that,  unless  history  is  so  written  as  to  reduce 
the  examples  of  the  past  to  elementary  principles  in  human  na- 
ture, freed  from  the  influence  of  temporary  conditions,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  new  relations  and  impulses  arising  from  the  actual 
state  of  things,  those  examples  of  the  past  will  he  no  sure  indi- 
cation of  what  the  conduct  of  men  will  be  when  times  and  cir- 
cumstances change.  History,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Webster,  is  an 
example  which  may  teach  us  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature,  hut  does  not  instruct  us  greatly  in  its  various  possible 
developments.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Eepublics,  and 
the  early  history  of  Kome,  present  to  us  the  love  of  liberty  as  a 
passion  of  intense  force.  That  passion  still  exists,  and  is  not 
less  intense ;  but  the  forms  and  institutions  through  which  it 
acts  are  changed.  The  love  of  liberty  among  the  Greets  was 
the  same  general  principle  of  human  nature  as  that  which  to- 
day animates  the  people  of  America ;  but  the  history  of  Grecian 
liberty  does  not  teach  us  how  to  attain  that  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  essential,  a  fixed  fundamental  law  imposing  limita- 
tions and  restraints  equally  on  governments  and  the  governed. 

The  discourse  next  proceeds  to  state  another  of  the  true  pur- 
poses of  history,  and  it  shows,  by  an  exhaustive  criticism,  the 
imperfections,  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  best  masters,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  historical  compositions.  History,  Mr. 
Webster  always  maintained,  is  not  adequately  written,  unless 
it  illustrates  the  general  progress  of  society  in  knowledge  and 
the  arts,  and  the  changes  of  manners  and  pursuits.  The  great- 
est masters  of  history,  while  they  reeite  public  transactions, 
omit,  in  a  large  degree,  what  belongs  to  the  civil,  social,  and 
domestic  progress  of  men  and  nations.  There  is  not,  he  said, 
a  good  civil  history  of  Eome,  nor  any  account  of  the  i 
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and  habits  of  the  Romana  in  social  and  domestic  life,  such  as 
may  inform  us  of  the  progress  of  her  citizens,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  times  of  Livy  and  Sallust.  What  wo 
know  of  the  private  pursuits  and  vices  of  the  Eoman  people  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  we  obtain  chiefly  from  the 
rebukes  of  Sallust  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  So,  also,  what 
we  know  of  manners  and  social  life  among  the  Greeks,  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  their  theatre ;  but  the  Eoman  theatre,  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  by  putting  their 
own  manners  upon  the  stage,  transferred  to  their  dramas  for- 
eign characters,  and  presented  Grecian  rather  than  Roman  life. 
How  much  wiser,  he  said,  was  Shakespeare,  who  presented  Eng- 
lish manners  and  English  history  1 

Mr.  "Webster  then  gave  full  credit  to  what  the  labors  of 
Niebuhr,  Eeeber,  Arnold,  and  Merivale,  had  then  accomplished, 
in  furnishing  materials  for  a  social  history  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans.  But  his  conception  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  in 
this  respect,  was  of  a  history  in  which  we  may  not  only  see  the 
Roman  consul  and  the  Roman  general,  the  comitia  and  the 
forum,  but  also  Roman  hearths  and  altars,  the  Roman  matron 
at  the  head  of  her  household,  Roman  children  in  their  schoob, 
and  the  whole  of  Roman  life  presented  to  our  view,  so  far  as 
the  materials  now  existing  in  separate  and  special  works  can 
afford  the  means. 

^Noticing  the  same  defect  in  our  English  histories,  although 
acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to  Sharon  Turner,  to  Lin- 
gard,  and,  above  all,  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  not  omitting  to  refer 
to  Macaulay,  whose  work  was  then  in  progress,  and  to  the 
authors  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  he  said  that  there 
was  still  wanting  a  full,  thorough,  and  domestic  history  of  our 
EngHsh  ancestors,  tracing  the  progress  of  social  life  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  man  with  man,  the  advance  of  arts,  the  vai'ious 
changes  in  habits  and  occupations,  and  those  improvements  in 
domestic  life  which  have  meliorated  the  circumstances  of  men 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  tillage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  down,  and 
the  advancement  of  manufactures  from  their  inception.  He  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  two  sources  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  speak  in  private 
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converBation,  and  in  respect  to  wMch  he  had  a  theory  that  he 
often  enlarged  upon.  These  were  the  statutes  and  the  reports 
of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  which  he  said  are  overflow- 
ing fountains  of  knowledge  respecting  the  progress  of  society 
from  feudalism  until  we  reach  "  the  full  splendor  of  the  com- 
mercial age." 

Another  branch  of  this  discourse  was  devoted  to  a  literary 
analysis  of  history  as  an  art,  as  exhibited  in  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  making  a  critical  discrimination  between  the 
merits  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and,  among  the  Latins, 
giving  the  highest  place  to  Sallust,  whose  writings,  I  think, 
were  more  constantly  read  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  they  were  cer- 
tainly more  often  quoted  by  him,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
Koman  historians. 

He  then  passed  to  onr  American  history,  in  regard  to  which 
he  laid  down  the  canon  that  its  proper  treatment  requires  its 
division  into  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first,  he  said,  should 
extend  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  by  separate  com- 
munities and  governments,  to  the  year  1774,  when  the  Eevoln- 
tion  commences.  The  characteristic  features  to  be  developed, 
in  regard  to  this  epoch,  are  the  differences  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  separate  political  existence,  although  aU  the  com- 
munities had  a  common  origin,  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
and  more  or  less  reference  to  the  constitution  and  common  law 
of  tho  parent  country,  with  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion carried  much  further,  and  more  completely  developed,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  estabhshment  of  national  institutions 
and  tho  exercise  of  sovereign  powers.  The  second  epoch  is 
that  which  extends  from  1774,  when  tlie  colonies  first  acted 
together  as  a  confederacy,  to  the  year  1789,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  established.  The  third  epoch 
embraces  the  period  from  1789  to  tlio  present  time;  hut,  in 
order  to  avoid  dealing  with  events  too  recent,  this  period  may 
be  considered  as  closing  with  the  Administration  of  Washing- 
ton, but  going  bapk  far  enough  into  the  second  to  trace  the 
events  and  occurrences  which  showed  the  necessity  for  a  Gen- 
eral Government  different  from  that  of  the  articles  of  Confed- 
eration. The  diBCOuree  closes  with  some  glowing  descriptions 
of  these  several  periods,  and  with  a  fervent  invocation  to  pres- 
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ent  and  future  generations  to  preserve  the  institutions  which 
had  heen  prepared  for  them  through  a  series  of  events  mani- 
festly leading,  under  Providence,  to  a  de6ned  form  of  national 
hberty,  and  fixed  conditions  of  national  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, 

This  discourse  on  the  true  character  of  history  is  to  he 
judged,  not  aa  the  production  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  as  the 
production  of  a  statesman,  -whose  literary  resources  were  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  giving  public  expression  to  his  own 
conceptions  of  tliis  art,  measured  and  illustrated  by  what  had 
or  had  not  been  done  by  its  great  writei^.  Of  the  mere  learn- 
ing embraced  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  few  scholars  will 
question  its  accuracy,  so  far  as  Mr.  "Webster  had  occasion  to  use 
learning  in  the  exhibition  and  treatment  of  the  topic  before 
him.  He  wrote  jocularly  to  a  friend,  while  he  was  preparing 
this  discourse,  "  If  I  make  a  poor  figure  in  this  intended  ad- 
dress, no  matter ;  everybody  knows  that  I  know  nothing  but 
law  and  politics ; "  but  everybody  saw  that,  when  he  chose  to 
turn  aside  from  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  to  explore  the 
fields  of  literature,  he  could  do  so  with  the  same  exactness,  and 
with  the  same  power  of  deducing  principles  of  art  and  criticism 
from  the  materials  appropriate  to  the  subject,  with  which  he 
could  draw  a  rule  of  law  or  a  course  of  public  policy  from  the 
materials  on  which  a  jurist  or  a  statesman  is  called  to  act. 

The  discourse  before  the  Kew-York  Historical  Society  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  professional  engagement  in  New 
Jersey,  in  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  to  discuss,  upon  a  great  mass 
of  evidence,  the  question  of  the  original  invention  of  that  re- 
markable substance  which  is  known  in  the  arts  as  vulcanised 
mdia-rubhef.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  proofs  of  his  recognized 
power  of  labor,  and  of  his  willingness  to  exert  it,  that  litigants 
should  have  been  anxious  to  secure  his  services  in  causes  that 
involved  the  most  patient  and  minute  investigation  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  fact.  Par- 
ties interested  in  such  controvemes  were  very  well  awaro  that, 
in  some  mode,  Mr.  "Webster,  if  he  accepted  such  an  engagement, 
would  possess  himself  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
a  manner  that  would  give  his  clients  the  full  benefit  of  his  great 
powers  of  argumentation.    He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
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extracting  from  those  who  had  studied  such  a  subject,  the  in- 
formation needful  for  the  purposes  of  the  discusBioUj  and  of 
then  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  his  own  methods  of  illustration 
and  reasoning.  On  this  occasion,  having  to  analyze  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  printed  testimony,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
services  and  instruction  of  his  associates  in  the  cause,'  going 
through  with  them,  step  by  step,  the  whole  of  the  historical  and 
scientific  parts  of  the  controversy.  He  then  east  tiie  materials 
into  an  argument,  which  established  the  rights  of  his  client,  and 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of 
his  forensic  efforts.  There  is  a  striking  etetch  of  him,  at  this 
time,  by  his  professional  opponent  in  the  cause— his  friend 
Mr.  Choatc — contained  in  the  eulogy  delivered  by  him  at 
Dartmouth  College ; 

"  The  profesBional  life  of  Mr,  Webster  began  in  the  spring  of  1805.  It 
may  not  be  said  to  have  ended  until  he  died ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
happened  to  him  to  appear  in  court,  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  after  his  argu- 
ment of  the  Goodyear  patent  for  improvements  ia  the  preparation  of  india- 
rubber,  in  Trenton,  in  March,  1853, 

"  Tliere  I  saw  and  last  heard  him.  The  thirty-four  jears  which  had 
elapsed  since,  a  member  of  this  college,  at  home  for  health,  I  first  saw  and 
heard  him,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massaehuaotta,  in  the  county  of  Emcx, 
defending  Jacfanan,  accused  of  the  robbery  of  Goodrich,  had,  Ja  almost 
all  things,  changed  him.  The  raven  hair,  the  vigorous,  full  frame,  and 
firm  tread,  the  eminent  but  severe  beauty  of  the  countenance,  not  yet 
sealed  with  the  middle  age  of  man ;  the  exuberant  demonstration  of  all 
sorts  of  power,  which  so  marked  him  at  first — for  these,  as  once  they  were, 
I  explored  in  vain.  Tet  how  far  higher  was  the  interest  that  attended  him 
now :  his  sixty-nine  years  robed,  as  it  were,  with  honor  and  with  love, 
with  associations  of  great  service  done  to  the  State,  and  of  great  fame 
gathered  and  safe ;  and  then  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  cause  in  its  legal 
and  scientific  prindples,  and  in  all  its  facts;  the  admirable  clearness  and 
order  in  which  his  propositions  were  advanced  successively ;  the  power, 
the  occasional  high  ethical  tone,  the  appropriate  eloquence,  by  which  they 
were  made  probable  and  persuasive  to  the  judicial  reason,  these  announced 
the  leader  of  the  American  bar,  with  every  faculty  and  every  accomplish- 
ment by  which  he  had  won  that  proud  title,  wholly  unimpaired. 

'  The  lata  Mr.  Jnmca  T.  Brady  and  Mr, —  to  make  his  suggestions  to 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Dickeraon.    One  of  these  Mr.  Webster.   Thereupon  Mr, rc- 

gentlemen  was  a  Uttle  annoyed  by  the  pured  to  Mr. Webster's  room,  and  apont 

efforts  of  a,  person,  nho  had  some  rein-  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  in  nn- 

tion  to  the  cause,  to  instruct  the  counsel  folding  his  views  of  the  case.    On  the 

with  his  views  of  it ;  and,  without  es-  following  morning,  Mr.  Webster  met  his 

pecting  to  be  taken  literally,  he  advised  associate  in  the  breakfast-rooro,  and  said 
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The  relations  with  England,  in  regard  to  Central  American 
affaire,  bad  remained  in  suspense  since  the  departure  of  Sir 
Henrj  Bulwer.  Mr.  "Webster  was  now  Yery  anxious  either  to 
have  that  minister  retui'n,  or  that  his  place  should  be  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  a  enece^or  with  full  powera.  The  following 
letters  relate  to  the  necessity  for  filling  the  English  mission, 
which  was  finally,  at  Mr.  Webster's  sugg^tion,  given  to  Mi'. 
Crampton : ' 

[mR.   lAWBBNCE   TO   MK.  WEBBTEH.] 

(iVi«a(e  and  amfidmtial.') 

"LosDos,  January  it,  imi. 

"  Mt  dhab  Bm :  .  .  ,  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Jolin  Buasell  at 
Richmond,  day  before  yeateriiay  where  his  lordship  haa  been  confined  t 
his  house  with  a  severe  coll  On  that  occasion  I  mentioned  the  im 
portance  of  sending  a  minister  to  Washington  with  power  to  bring  our 
long-pending  affairs  in  Central  Amtnca  to  a  settlement  pointing  out  to 
his  lordship  the  trouble  that  might  be  broi  ght  upon  both  the  Unite  1 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  further  delay  Lord  John  wrote  to  Lcrd  Gran 
vilie  on  the  same  day,  and  I  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  recall  himself 
to  your  recollection  (believing  that  you  had  probably  forgotten  him),  anil 
to  say  that  a  minister  should  be  appointed,  and  sent  to  Washington  at  a 
very  early  day.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  will  be  pressed  hard  to  return  to  the 
United  States ;  he  wishes,  however,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  Europe.  I 
think,  now,  if  there  can  be  found  any  oig'anized  government  in  Nicaragua, 
that  yon  will  be  able  to  bring  those  unsettled  points  to  a  conclusion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  Government  enter- 
tained so  strong  a  desire  to  settle  all  pending  questions  with  us  as  at  this 
moment. 

"  We  have  rumors  of  more  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  I  know,  desires 
to  retire. 

"At  thiiS  point  of  my  writing,  Bir  Hemy  Bulwer  called  to  say  that 
lie  had  been  very  much  pressed  yesterday  and  to-day  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington at  once ;  and  that  his  physical  condition  was  such  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  cross  the  ocean  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  that  he  was 
now  on  hia  way  to  Lord  Granville,  to  propose  drawing  up  various  pro- 
posals of  settlement  of  the  most  liberal  ciiaracter,  and  of  submitting  them 

to  him,  "  My  young  friend,  did  jou  send  '   Jn   the  latter  part  of  December, 

Mr.  - — ~  to  me  Jast  evening?"  "Yes,  1851,  a  change  of  ministry  occurred  in 

sir,  to  be  lionest  about  it,  I  did ;  but  I  England,  and  Lord  Granville  became  Sec- 

did  not  believe  lie  would  go."    "  Ah,"  retary  for  Foreign  AfToira,   under  Lord 

replied  Mr.  Webster,  with  a  smile,  "  you  John  Russell,  na  premier.    It  was  to  this 

appear  to  think  that  I  aia  the  residuary  ministry  thai  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion 
legatee  of  every  ma 
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to  you,  that  you  might  comment  upon  them,  suggest  such  alterations  as 
you  think  proper,  and  return,  to  this  Government  any  one  of  the  proposals 
that  you  approve.  I  give  you  this  as  Sir  Henry  gave  it  to  me,  staling  that 
I  could  not  recommend  any  other  course  than  that  of  sending  a  minister. 
Tet,  if  the  Qovernment  were  willing  to  send  to  you  a  proposal  of  a  very 
liberal  character,  I  had  no  doubt  you  wonld  give  it  every  coneideration. 
The  truth  is,  I  think  tliis  Government  is  becoming  tired  of  continuing  the 
protectorate,  and  will  abandon  it,  if  any  mode  can  be  adopted  to  save 
what  they  term  here  their  national  honor.  Sir  Henry  saya,  if  you  answer 
at  once  that  he  must  come  to  you,  he  will  go.  I  think  Lord  Granville, 
when  the  proposal  is  made  by  Sir  Henry,  will  probably  insist  upon  his 
going. 


[em  HENSY  BTn.wEB  to  mk.  webster.] 

(FHnate.) 

"  LoKDOB,  Janaary  1, 1963, 

"  Mv  DEAB  Mb,  "Wkbsteb  ;  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
hear  from  me  at  this  time.  The  wish  and  intention  of  our  Government 
are  that  all  affairs,  and  especially  Central  American  affairs,  should  be 
settled  satisfactorily  with  you;  and  they  wish  me  to  go  out  to  Washing- 
ton for  that  purpose.  I  object,  partly  on  account  of  my  health,  partly 
because  I  don't  see  my  way,  and  also  think  I  can  be  as  usei\il  here.  But 
what  I  wish  you  in  confidence  to  tell  me  is ; 

"1.  Whether  any  minister  from  Nicaragua  is  at  Washington  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  is  a  reasonable  fellow,  and  has  the  power  to  do  what  is 
reasonable.  2.  Whether,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  your  Government  and  ours 
can  come  to  an.  understanding  ourselves,  without  Nicaragua,  and  that 
you  will  thus  treat  the  affair  %  3.  Whether  there  ia  any  plan  you  would 
like  oi  propose  for  Greytown  and  the  general  Mosquito  question,  which 
can  be  at  all  honorable  for  us  to  adopt,  and  which  would  yet  satisfy  you ! 
And  4.  Whether,  if  we  agreed  to  euch  a  plan,  the  matter  could  be  struck 
off  at  once? 

"With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  health,  ami  the  kindest  remem- 
brances on  my  part  and  Lady  Bulwer's  to  Mrs.  Webster, 

"I  am,  ever,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  H.  L.  Bdlwer." 

[me.   LAWRENCE   TO   MB.   WEBSTEB.] 

"My  dear  Sir;  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
would  return  to  Washington.    This  information  was  communicated  to  me 
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by  Lord  Granville,  since  which  the  same  authority  has  informed  me  that  Sir 
lienry  wished  very  much  to  be  excused,  and  that  some  other  person  would 
probably  be  appointed. 

"  This  morning  I  received  your  pTwate  letter  of  the  36th  of  December, 
in  which  you  again  urge  the  importance  of  having  a  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, with  full  power  to  ad^just  the  Central  American  controversy,  and  also 
your  fiivorable  opinion  of  Mr,  Orampton  for  that  mission.  I  had  before 
given  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Crampton,  when  asked  rrapecting  his  qualifica- 
tions for  that  place,  which  was  in  full  accordance  with  that  you  liave  ex- 
pressed. 

"  I  noticed  a  Cabinet  Council  was  to  be  held  to-day,  and  believing  thia 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  minister  would  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, I  at  once  called  upon  Lord  Granville,  and  conmranicated  the  contents 
of  your  letter.  His  lordship  informed  me  tliat  he  hoped  to  communicate 
to  me  the  result  of  the  matter  to-morrow  or  next  day.  If  a  selection  has 
not  been  made,  I  think  your  testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Orampton  will  give 
to  him  the  appointment;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  a  new  and  untried  man. 

"  You  will  receive  by  this  mail  Lord  Graaville's  note  upon  the  affair  of 
the  Prometheus  (which  I  think  should  satisfy  all  parties),  with  my  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  it. 

"  I  hope  my  concspondence  upon  the  subject  wUl  be  satisfactory  to  the 
President. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  feiithfiilly  your  obedient  servant, 

"Abbott  Lawkbbce." 


{Private.') 

"  LoKBOK,  January  28. 1663. 

"  Mv  DBAit  Mb.  Webster  :  It  has  been  at  last  decided,  and  I  think 
wisely,  that  Crampton  shall  be  my  successor  at  Washington,  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  comitry,  his  acquaintance  with  you,  and  his  general  ability, 
alike  justify  the  choice.  The  instructions  sent  to  him  are  friendly  in  the 
estreme ;  and  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  his  arranging  amicably  with  you 
whatever  differences  we  have  yet  to  settle. 

"  Had  there  appeared  any  peril  to  the  friendly  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  at  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic to  set  them  right,  but  this  not  appearing  to  me  the  case,  the  state  of 
my  health,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  things  at  home, 
were  all  against  the  voyage;  and  I  thought  I  could  be  as  useful  here,  in 
aiding  Lord  Granville  in  the  instructions  given  to  Crampton,  as  in  fulfill- 
ing them  at  Washington. 

"  I  don't,  however,  I  can't,  abandon  all  hope  of  our  yet  again  meeting 
somewhere  or  somehow.  Of  this  rest  assurred,  my  great  respect  and  warm 
regard  will  attend  you  ever ;  and  while  I  always  cherish  for  your  comitry 
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the  most  gratefti!  recollections,  I  afilJ  look  back  with  constant  pride  and 
pleasure  at  our  social  and  political  intercourse.  May  God  prosper  all 
jour  efforts  and  all  jour  wishes ;  and  believe  ttat  no  one  can  saj  this  more 
heartilj  than 

"  Yours  most  sincerely  and  truly, 

"H.  L.  BuLWER. 
'■  P.  8. — Lady  Bulwer  joins  me  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Webster ; 
and  maj  I  also  ask  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis. 


"  WjsHiBaTOH,  Feln-mrs  10, 1852, 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  Henry  :  I  have  received  your  several  very  kind  private 
notes,  the  last  dated  January  SSd.  I  eiceedinglj  regret,  my  dear  sir— none 
can  so  much  regret — that  you  are  not  to  return  to  us,  I  highly  respect 
your  public  character  and  conduct ;  and  not  that  only,  but  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  I  entertain  for  you  the  warmest  personal  friendship  and  esteem. 
I  count  it  one  of  the  rewards,  for  my  labor  in  this  department,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  form  and  culrivatc  your  acquaintance.  The  news  is  that  you 
will  go  to  '  sunny  Italy.'  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  quite  agreeable  to  yon, 
and,  on  that  account,  feel  bound  the  less  to  lament  that  I  may  not  see  you 
again  soon,  God  bless  and  prosper  you  and  yours,  wlierever  you  may  be ! 
I  am  glad  Orampton  is  to  bo  your  auccesaor.  We  like  him  here.  I  pre- 
fer to  treat  with  him  rather  than  with  an  untried  person.  We  shall  go  to 
work  at  once  upon  Kicaragua. 

"  We  think  that  her  Majesty's  Government  has  behaved  with  great 
honor  and  justice  in  the  affair  of  the  Prometheus,  I  first  saw  Lord  Gran- 
ville when  and  where  I  first  saw  you— that  is  to  say,  in  Paris,  in  I83B, 

"  If  you  please,  you  may  remind  him  of  it ;  and  tender  him  my  personal 
regard  and  good  wishes.  Mrs.  Webster  and  myself  send  our  very  kindest 
remembrances  to  Lady  Bulwer ;  and  Mrs.  Webster  adds ;  '  Not  withholding 
any  portion  thereof  from  her  ladyship's  husband.'  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
will  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you  so  friendly  a  note  of  remembrance. 
Once  more,  my  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  that  my  friendship  and  good  wishes 
will  attend  you  ever, 

"  Tours  faithfuliy, 

"  D.  W." 


There  are  two  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Wehster  durhig  the 
spring  of  this  year,  -which  are  now  seldom  referred  to,  but 
which  ought  to  find  their  place  in  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  exertions  he  was  at  this  time  making  to  perpetnate  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Union  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  create,  Tliej 
were  made  at  Harrishurg  and  at  Annapolis.     At  Harrishurg, 
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Oil  the  1st  of  April,  wliere  he  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  he  said  : 

"  I  should  be  insensible  indeed  to  the  highest  rewards  of  public  ser- 
vice, if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  tenne  of  commendation  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Governor  to  distinguish  me,  and  the  warm  and  cordial  man- 
ner in  ■which,  in  jour  kindness,  yon  have  received  me  on  this  passing 
visit,  which  I  happened  to  have  it  in  mj  power  to  make.  Let  me  say  that 
n  han  uld  be  more  just  than  what  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
d       petting  the  general,  national,  large,  and  comprehensive  political 

h  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    She  has  been  called, 

n      w  h        strong  claims  to  tlie  title,  the  keystone  State  of  the  arch 

f  h  Un  n.  She  ia  vast  in  extent,  abundant  in  wealth  and  re- 
ind  remarlcable  for  the  industry  of  her  citizens.  Her  rivers  on 
the  east  connect  her  with  the  Atlantic,  her  rivers  on  the  west  connect  her 
with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  above  all,  she  has  resources 
in  mineral  riches  beneath  her  soil  that  entitle  her  to  a  position  beyond  that 
of  any  other  of  her  sister  States.  She  has  improved  her  advantages  with 
diligent  industry ;  and,  while  seeking  virtue?  to  render  herself  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  fulffil  her  part  in  our  country,  it  is  true 
that  she  has  been  governed  by  local  prejudices,  local  attachments,  and  by 
narrow  feeling  as  little  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  is  central  in  posi- 
tion, she  is  on  the  line  which  divides  the  two  portions  of  the  country, 
separated  by  local  interests,  one  from  another,  and  she  is  disposed  always 
to  do  her  duty  to  both. 

"  I  admire  Pennsylvania  for  the  moderation  and  firmness,  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  which  have  sinimated  her  in  the  discharge  of  her 
obligations  in  view  of  the  questions  so  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  gen- 
eral political  harmony.  Your  Governor  has  done  me  more  than  justice  in 
what  he  has  said  of  my  public  services.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  entered 
public  life,  quite  too  long  for  myself  and  perhaps  for  my  family ;  but  I 
assert  for  myself  one  merit  only,  and  of  that  I  may  be  proud,  as  it  attaches 
me  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  embracing 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  what  1  have  said  or  done  in  one 
public  station  or  another,  in  my  general  political  career,  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  Providence.  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  an  insig- 
nificant State  under  any  circumstances,  if  she  had  remained  great  in  her 
resources,  in  her  soil,  and  in  her  people ;  and  everybody  would  have  looked 
upon  her  with  respect.  What,  after  all,  would  have  been  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania if  detached  and  isolated  ftom.  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  com- 
pared with  your  Pennsylvania  as  you  now  behold  her  3  "What  would  she 
have  been  with  her  mineral  treasures,  with  no  power  to  develop  them, 
without  any  protection  from  the  national  flag  that  carries  them  in  pride 
and  triumph  to  the  ends  of  the  earth?  It  was  that  comprehensive  course 
of  politics  which  rejects  local  ideas  and  a  narrow  view  of  political  prin- 
ciples, which  has  enabled  this  whole  people  to  speak  of  the  country  as 
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their  country,  and  has  made  the  State  of  PentaylYania  what  she  now  is, 
and  what,  I  hope,  she  may  long  continue  to  he,  as  I  before  said,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  Union.  If  it  had  happened  to  me  to  have  been 
before  this  assemblage,  in  this  place,  one  year  ago  to-day,  on  the  Ist  of 
last  April,  I  sboidd  have  met  you  with  a  far  leas  gladsome  heart  than  I 
now  do ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occurrences  of  great  import  haye 
taken  place  within  that  last  year ;  that  measures  were  adopted,  by  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  men  of  all  parties,  calculated  to  adjust  local  differences, 
and  settle  the  agitating  questions  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  time  that  we  should  feel  kmdly  one  toward  another — feel 
that  v/B  are  one  people,  have  one  interest,  one  character,  one  liberty,  and 
one  destiny.  I  bore  an  humble  but  honest  part  in  the  procurement  of  the 
adjustment,  established  by  the  last  Congress;  if  not  every  thing  aU.  could 
wish,  it  is  as  much  as  any  one  could  rationally  hope,  I  trust  to  your  own 
perception  to  see  the  great  degree  of  cheerfulneaa  prevailing  in  society 
around  you,  and  the  general  progress  of  all  interests  under  the  industry  of 
your  people ;  and  I  ask  whether  I  do  not  meet  you  under  better  auspices 
—happier  auspices  for  you — for  united  liberty  and  for  the  established  frat- 
ernization among  governments  of  the  same  republican  faith,  than  I  would 
have  a  year  since?  It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  I  do  n<Jt  wish  to  weary  you 
by  discussing  any  political  question.  This  is  an  age  of  discussion,  and 
we  are  a  people  of  discussion ;  but  all  I  know  has  been  said  so  often,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it ;  but  I  have  come  here,  first,  to  be  present  in  per- 
son to  repeat  what  I  have  endeavored  to  do  by  letter — my  profound 
acknowledgments  to  the  Legislature  for  the  kind  roanDcr  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  recent  act  of  my  official  life.'  It  is  a  com- 
pliment, the  remembrance  of  which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave.  It 
has  appeared,  and  does  appear,  that  tlie  time  has  come,  in  the  progress  of 
afiairs,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  its  vastly  increased  popula- 
tion, and  highly  elevated  improvement,  when  we,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  achieved  independence,  and  established  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, are  bound  to  sjwak  out  to  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  cause  of  popular  Republican  Government.  Let  other  Gov- 
ernments do  as  they  will,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  traverse  the  earth,  and  make 
proselytes.  Our  business  is  to  proselyte  by  our  example,  to  convert  man  to 
republicanism  by  showing  what  republicanism  can  do  in  promoting  the 
true  ends  of  government.  By  this  we  can  do  more  than  a  thousand  emis- 
saries, more  than  ten  thousand  Peter  the  Hermits. 

"  We  will  place  in  the  political  firmament  a  sun— high,  glowing,  cheer- 
ing— the  warming  influence  of  which  all  will  feel,  and  know  our  destiny  is 
great ;  and  any  man  felling  short  of  its  full  comprehension  ia  not  fit  to  eon- 
duct  the  affairs  of  this  Government.  Our  situation  is  peculiar.  '  Our  situa- 
tion is  peculiar.'   We  are  remote  from  our  adversaries ;  and,  if  we  were  not, 
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we  have  jwwer,  ttank  God,  to  defend  onraelves.  And  while  enjoying  the 
benefits,  and  seeing  and  itnowiiig  the  glorious  results  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, are  we  afraid  to  compare  it  with  any  in  the  world  ?  Afraid  to  com- 
pare the  security  of  property,  indnstry,  and  reputation,  as  witnessed  in  the 
United  8tat«3,  indeed,  the  several  States,  with  their  preservation  under  any 
other  government  of  the  earth  I  Bevolutions  cannot  shock  us,  We  have 
no  dynasties  to  overturn,  and  we  have  none  to  erect  in  their  stead.  But 
the  great,  broad,  general,  beneficent  current  of  usefulness  and  virtue  flows 
by  us  like  your  noble  stream,  until  it  mingles  with  the  mighty  ocean,  I 
look  no  further.  I  do  not  contemplate  what  might  happen  to  Pennsylvania 
when  separated  from  her  neighbors.  She  may  stand  alone,  nor  will  it  be 
forced  upon  her,  except  by  the  reality  of  fact,  I  look  forward  to  a  long 
esistence  of  general  prosperity  and  of  republican  liberty.  For  myself,  I 
believe  that  ages  and  ages  hence  these  United  States  will  be  free  and  re- 
publican, still  making  constant  progress  in  general  confidence,  respect,  and 
prosperity.  It  wiU  be  to  me  the  greatest  solace  of  my  life  to  be  able  to 
Hay,  when  my  career  on  earth  may  end,  that  I  have  done  something,  though 
little,  toward  preserving  the  glorious  Constitution  of  my  country." 

The  speech  at  Annapolia  was  made  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment.     In  response  to  the  toast — 

"Daniel  Webster:  Maryland  shows  her  attachment  to  the  Union  by 
honoring  its  able  defender" — 

Mr.  Wbbstbb  rose  and  said :  "  Mb.  I^besibbht  and  Gentlemen  :  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  you  that  I  esteem  most  highly  this  testimony  of  respect.  I 
find  myself  in  the  political  capital  of  the  loyal  Union  State  of  ITaryJand. 
I  find  myself  at  a  table  at  which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  Stat«,  and  of  all  parties  and  descriptions  of  politics,  arc  assembled ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  regard  this  as  a  particular  and  striking 
memorial  of  respect  and  honor  to  myself.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  nothing. 
It  is  the  cause  that  is  every  thing.  You  are  pleased  to  honor  me  only  be- 
cause I  support,  so  far  as  my  ability  will  allow,  that  cause  which  b  so  deai 
to  us  all— so  dear  to  all  good  men  in  the  country.  It  is  the  cause  of 
Union,  It  is  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  States,  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  maintaining  of  all  those  political  associations  and  principles  which 
have  made  the  United  States  what  they  are. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  value  of  the  Union  in  this  company,  I 
came  here  rather  to  be  refreshed  and  edifled  by  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  already. 

"Its  resolutions  of  the  10th  of  December  are  to  me  an  expression  so 
powerful,  so  authentic,  and  so  conclusive  upon  the  judgment  of  Maryland, 
that  I  rea,d  them  at  first,  and  read  them  since,  and  read  them  now,  with 
undiminished  delight.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  should  no  more  think  of  argu- 
ing the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  Union  in  this  assembly  than  I 
should  of  going  hack  to  argue  the  propriety  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  or  to  argue  the  expediency  and  the  glory  of  haying  adopted  the 
Conatittition  under  which  we  live,  or  of  arguing  the  utility  and  honor  Mid 
renown  of  Washington's  Administration,  Who  doubts  all  theae  things 
here  ?  I  am  sure  cot  one.  I  come  then,  gentlemen,  as  a  learner,  not  as  a 
teacher ;  I  come  to  partake  of  the  sentiments  that  All  all  your  hearts ;  I 
come  to  beedifled  and  instructed  by  those  noble  and  patriotic  exposi- 
tions which  have  heen  made  in  thia  convention,  formed,  as  I  hove  said,  of 
distinguished  men  of  al!  parties,  comiug  together  with  a  tmanimous  senti- 
ment of  affirming  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  strengthen  that  Union,  by  a  unanimity  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded.  Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  jour  resolutions  of  the  10th 
of  December  will  reach  to  the  extreme  North,  tiie  extreme  South,  and  the 
extreme  West ;  and  everybody  will  say  that,  amid  all  the  vagaries  which 
may  prevail  elsewhere,  this  respectable,  eminent,  and  dbtinguished  State, 
the  central  State  of  Maryland,  ia  Union  to  the  backbone,  and  thoroughly. 

"  There  are  considerations,  there  are  recollections,  which  naturally  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  man.  I  have  passed  around  to-day  among  scones  that 
were  visited  in  old  times  by  Washington.  I  have  been  in  the  room  where 
he  performed  the  crowning  act  of  hia  military  life,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission.  I  remember  that  he  said,  on  that  occasion :  '  Having  per- 
formed the  work  assigned  me,  I  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  country  to 
retire  from  public  service.'  Gentlemen,  Washington,  with  all  his  sagacity, 
did  not  comprehend  his  own  destiny.  He  did  not  see  the  long  track  of 
influences  which  was  to  follow  his  Revolutionary  character ;  nay,  nor  when, 
many  years  afterward,  he  retired  from  the  civil  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, did  he  then  cease  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  public  concema  and 
sentimenta  of  the  country,  and  he  never  will  cease.  He  said:  'Having 
performed  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  public  service.'  He  has 
never  yet  performed  the  work  assigned  him,  and  he  never  will  until  the 
end  of  time,  because,  gentlemen,  that  great  and  glorious  work  still  remfun- 
ing  will  ever  uphold  his  precepts,  his  cshortations,  and  his  example — the 
importance  and  the  value  of  this  Union  of  the  States.  In  that  respect  he 
works  now,  and  will  work  ever,  so  long  aa  hia  memory  shall  not  be  effaced 
from  the  reeorda  of  mankind,  I  think  I  hear  him  say  to-day,  in  the  lan- 
guE^e  which  he  espreased  when  he  sent  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress :  '  Our  great  concern  has  been  so  to  manage  all 
our  deliberations,  and  come  to  such  a  result,  aa  shall  strengthen  that  Union 
which  makes  ua  one  people.'  I  hear  him  say  that  to-day ;  and  I  hear  him 
say  to-day,  in  the  words  of  hia  Farewell  Address ;  '  Be  cautious  of  all  those 
who,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  admonish  you  that  you  can  be  happy 
under  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.'  Every  exhortation,  every  admonition, 
every  sentiment  that  proceeded  irom  him  rings  in  theae  timea  constantly 
in  my  cars.  Nay,  I  think  I  hear  him  say  now,  in  the  abode  of  the  bleased, 
that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him,  ho  would  revisit  the  earth,  and  would  be 
reclothed  with  the  bones  and  the  flesh  which  are  mouldering  at  Mount 
Vernon;  and  he  would  appear  to  his  countrymen  at  the  head  of  armies,  or 
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as  he  appeared  to  the  country  io  the  course  of  his  most  glorious  adminis- 
tration of  this  GoTemment,  and  conjuie  and  abjure  them,  hy  every  con- 
sideration that  ought  to  have  weight  with  men :  '  Hold  on  fast  by  that 
Constitution,  which  is  the  only  security  for  the  liberty  which  cost  me  and 
my  associates  a  seven  years'  war  of  fire  and  blood.' 

"  Gentlemen,  forgive  me.  When  I  think,  in  these  times,  that  there  are 
many  that  are  apparently  disposed  to  undervalue  the  maxima  and  the  char- 
acter of  Washington,  I  confess  I  find  myself  home  away,  often  beyond 
the  power  of  self-restraint ;  I  fear  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. Our  country  consists  in  its  liberty ;  our  country  next  consists  iu  its 
institutions  of  constitutional  law ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  our  country, 
America,  consists  next  in  the  great  example  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore UB,  and  have  left  that  example.  We  are  not  Americans  if  we  resist 
the  examples  of  our  predecessors,  any  more  than  if  we  trample  upon  the 
Constitution — the  work  of  their  hands.  If  we  have  real  American  hearts 
in  our  bosoms,  every  thing  they  said,  and  every  thing  they  did,  to  honor 
and  ennoble  their  country,  impresses  us  with  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect and  regard. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  mo  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  had  to  make  to  you  to-night,  by  proposing  to  you,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  my  heart,  '  The  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of  George 
Washington.'  "     (The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  and  in  silence.) 

Sir.  Webster  resumed :  "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  In  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  in  the  rising  of  one  generation  after  another,  it  may  very  pos- 
ribly  happen,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  does  happen,  and  has  happened,  that 
the  esa«t  principles  of  the  union  of  these  States  are  not  always  properly 
conceived.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore— though  I  do  not  propose  to 
entertain  this  company  by  discourse  upon  commonplaces — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  recur  now  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  original  principles  upon 
which  these  colonies  were  united,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  united, 
and  the  limitation  upon  these  objects.  These  thirteen  colonies,  all  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  were  settled  on  this  continent  at  different  times,  and  under 
difierent  circumstances.  They  had  differences  of  rdigious  opinions.  They 
established  differences  of  local  law  and  administration.  They  were,  some 
of  them,  quite  remote  firom  one  another;  but  they  were  all  subject  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  And  when,  in  the  coarse  of  events,  they  all  thought, 
and  thought  truly,  they  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tyranny 
of  England,  their  object  was  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  How  unite  ?  For  what  purposes  unite  ?  For  what  ends 
unite  ?  Why,  it  never  entered  into  their  conceptions  that  they  were  to 
consolidate  themselves  into  one  Government ;  that  they  were  to  cease  to 
bs  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Carolina  1  Not  at  all.  But 
tliey  were  to  unite  for  those  great  purposes  which  should  enable  them  to 
make  a  stand  gainst  the  tyranny  of  the  English  Government.  They  were 
to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  things  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
nothing  else.     The  objects  of  common  defence,  and  the  general  welfare. 
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and  afterward  the  objects  connected  with  commerce  ajid  revemie,  which 
were  important  to  all,  were  all  they  adopted  as  principles  and  objects  of 
imion  and  association,  nothing  beyond  that. 

"  Ab  I  have  aaid,  they  had  differences  of  religions  opinions.  Maryland, 
your  Maryland,  was  settled  as  a  Catholic  coimtry,  always  tolerant,  always 
liberal,  persecuting  nobody.  Virginia  was  rather  inclined  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  My  countrymen  at  the 
North  were  not  only  Protestants,  but  dissenters.  They  were  of  the  school 
of  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  But  what  of  that !  When  all  these 
colonies  came  together  for  the  general  purpose  of  defence  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  what  did  they  do !  Did  they  seek  to  mei^  and  confound 
and  consolidate  all  these  States  mto  one  great  commanitj  ?  No  such 
thing.  They  meant  to  unite  upon  those  objects  which  were  necessary  lor 
the  common  defence ;  and  they  meant  to  leaye  every  thing  else  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  States,  to  do  just  as  they  thought  proper.  Tliat  was  a  day  of 
liberality  and  justice.  It  was  a  day  in  which  religious  opinions  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  States,  for  general  defence.  Why,  sir,  did  anybody  at 
the  North,  did  any  Protestant  descendant  of  Cromwell,  or  any  descendant 
of  Henry  Vane,  whoever  he  was,  feel  any  less  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Charles  Carroll,  becanse  he  was  a  Catholic  ? 
Not  at  all ;  nor  did  Maryland  hesitate  to  accord  the  meed  of  patriotism 
to  the  Adamses,  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  Mr.  King,  or  whoever  else  be- 
longed to  the  North,  because  they  were  of  different  sentiments  in  religion. 
Their  association  was  political.  It  was  founded  upon  general  policy  and 
union,  a  sort  of  confederacy,  at  that  time,  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  and 
do  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  common  good.  Gentlemen,  I  hope, 
for  one,  never  to  see  the  ori^al  idea  departed  from, 

"  Now  we  come  to  other  propositions.  There  were  differences  of  laws. 
The  Southern  States,  without  their  own  fault,  by  a  course  of  events  for 
which  they  were  not  responable,  had  slavery  established  among  them. 
Did  not  all  the  North  know  that !  Did  not  they  deal  with  them  upon 
that  basis  t  Did  not  they  recognize  that  state  of  things  ?  Entirely,  en- 
tirely. That  was  a  matter  of  local  legislation,  of  State  right  and  State 
administration,  with  which  the  North,  at  that  time,  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  interfere  in  any  respect  whatever ;  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  had,  because  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  did  not  enter  into  the 
original  scope  of  that  political  association  which  the  colonies  meant  to 
form. 

"  Gentlcinen,  I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  all — and  I 
thank  God  they  were  expressed  by  you  all— in  the  resolutions  passed 
here  on  the  10th  of  December.  Tou  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  all  the  objects,  civil  and  political,  which 
the  most  sanguine  of  its  framers  and  fnends  anticipated ;  and  that  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  justly  riveted  to  its  principles 
by  the  memory  of  tbe  characters  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  framed  it. 
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as  well  88  by  the  blessings  they  liberally  bestow  throughout  the  world. 
That  is  my  sentiment.    My  heart  ia  in  it. 

"  I  live  and  breathe ;  I  walk  and  sleep— I  had  almost  said  I  pray 
to  God  daily — in  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution.  Now  you  go  on  to 
assert  a  sentiment  equally  just.  Ton  say  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
theae  blessings  would  lead  eyerj  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  may  fiwm  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  give  complete  and  full 
effect  to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  laws  pursuant  thereto, 
intended  for  the  protection  of  any  part  of  this  great  common  country. 
True ;  every  word  true.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  that  any  State  North  or 
South,  which  departs  one  iota  from  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution,  is 
disloyal  to  this  Union. 

"  Further,  so  far  as  any  act  of  that  eort  has  been  committed,  such  a 
State  has  no  portion  of  my  regard.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  it.  I  re- 
buke it  wherever  I  speak  and  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  express  my  sentimenti  If  there  are  States — and  I  am  afraid  there 
are — which  have  sought  by  ingenious  contrivances  of  State  Legislatures  to 
thwart  the  fair  exercise  and  fulhlmi-nt  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  passed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  compacts  of  the  Constitution,  that  State,  bo  far,  is 
entitled  to  no  regard  from  me 

"At  the  North,  there  have  bem  ei.rtain!y  some  intimations  in  certain 
States  of  such  a  policy.  At  the  South,  another  danger  seems  to  have 
arisen ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  lamentation  to  me.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  secede  from  the 
Union  of  these  States.  '  Secede ! ' — a  word  of  ominous  import.  Secede 
from  what  3  Secede  from  this  Government  which  has  carried  the  country 
to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  !  To  secede  from  all 
the  honor  and  renown  which  it  has  accomplished  f  And  to  secede  where ! 
Wherever  there  is  a  terminiu  a  quo  there  is  a  ferminvs  ad  quern.  Where 
are  they  going  f  Whoerer  entertains  such  sentiments  I  regard  with  a 
spirit  of  commiseration ;  I  think  it  ia  a  malady  of  the  mind.  I  think  that 
their  feelings  have  become  entirely  diseased,  I  think  that  they  loiow  not 
what  they  do.  AnA  yet,  gentlemen,  1  do  not  think  it  the  part  of  prudence 
to  criminate,  or  taunt,  or  to  provoke.  Leave  them  to  their  own  conrfdera- 
tion.  Let  them  drink  in  secewion  many  days,  and  inwardly  digest  it. 
And,  so  far  as  I  have  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  this  medita- 
tion of  theirs  shall  never  l)e  disturbed ;  not  a  breath  shall  ruffle  their  sen- 
sibility until  it  cornea  to  a  point  where  ionwihing  i»  done  that  ami/unti  to  an 
adwd  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  painfnl  when  we  reflect  that  a  State  so  highly  distinguished — SO 
full  of  high  spirits  and  cavaliers,  a  State  which  took  such  an.  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  and  which  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  which  has  produced  so  many  men  who  have 
honored  the  country  and  honored  themselves  in  the  public  service — it  is 
painful,  I  sav,  and  humiliating  to  consider  that  their  successors,  the  pres- 
ent generation,  seem  willing  to  forget  the  whole  glories  of  their  country, 
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to  take  one  stripe  and  one  star,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  A  re- 
turning nense  of  patriotism  and  prosperity  ■will  check  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  if  there  had  heen  a  more  general  spirit  of  dis- 
union, I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  lionest  and  honorable  men,  ingeEu- 
oua  men,  young  men  who  wiah  to  live  for  glory  and  renown  and  character, 
will  ever  leave  that  Union  which  their  fathers  established,  that  Constitu- 
tion which  has  made  their  State,  like  al!  the  other  States,  what  it  is,  when 
they  come  to  sober  moments  of  candid  reflection. 

"  I  hope  that,  while  wo  maintain,  as  the  Btate  of  Maryland  has  main- 
tained, fised  and  determined  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  Constitntion,  we 
will  hold  no  parley— and  I  hold  no  parley — with  anybody  who  wotdd  im- 
peach it  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  we  maintain  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  those  laws  of  adjustment  which  were  passed  by  the 
last  Congress,  to  settle  the  country,  while  we  hold  on  to  them  with  firm- 
ness and  decision,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  we  shall  take  a  course  not  to  pro- 
voke, or  taunt,  or  insnlt  those  who  feel  any  difference  of  sentimenta.  I 
hold  the  impori^ance  of  maintwning  these  measures  to  be  of  the  highest 
character  and  nature,  every  one  of  them,  out  and  out,  and  through  and 
through.  I  have  no  confidence  in  anybody  who  seeks  to  repeal,  oi  any- 
body who  wishes  to  alter  or  modify  these  constitutional  provisions.  There 
they  are.  Many  of  these  great  measures  are  irrepealable.  The  settlement 
with  Tesas  is  as  irrepealable  as  the  admission  of  California.  Other  im- 
portant objects  of  legislation,  if  not  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  grants, 
and  therefore  not  so  irrepealable,  are  just  as  important ;  and  we  are  to 
hear  no  parleying  upon  it.  We  are  to  listen  to  no  modification  or  quali- 
fication. They  were  passed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  they  must  bo  performed  and  abided  by  in  whatever  event, 
and  at  whatever  cost. 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland  was  pleased  to  allode  to 
me  as  one  who  had  run  some  risks  among  his  own  people  fox  the  good  of 
the  country.  What  would  I  have  been  good  for  if  I  had  not  been  willing 
to  do  it  ?  I  do  not  consider  myself  born  to  a  great  destiny,  but  bom  to 
one  destiny,  and  that  is  to  uphold  with  mind  and  heart  and  hand  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  If  this  prophecy  may  fail,  my  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  will  never  fail  so  long  as  I  have  breath, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  looking  over,  this  morning, 
the  annals  of  your  beautiful  city  of  Annapolis,  I  find  what  I  should  expect  to 
find,  that,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of  peaee  was  proclaimed  here,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  it  was  ordained  to  be  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.  It  was 
celebrated ;  and.  according  to  the  good  fashions  of  Maryland,  there  was  a 
dinner  and  a  ball.  Among  the  toasts  on  that  occasion,  the  first  having 
taken  notice  of  the  great  blessing  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  find  that 
the  second  was, '  The  United  States ;  may  their  confederacy  endure  foreverl ' 
That  confederacy  has  been  changed  into  a  more  beneficial  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  become  a  Constitution  better  calculated  to  secure  the 
righta  of  US  all.    But  I  echo  the  sentiment  of  Annapolis,  and  I  say,  in 
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different  words,  though  in  the  same  sense,  '  The  Conatitution  of  the  UoitetJ 
States,  may  it  endure  forerer ! ' " 

In  the  first  week  of  May  Mr.  Webster  made  a  visit  to 
Marelifield,  and,  while  there,  he  met  with  an  accident  hy 
which  his  life  was,  for  the  moment,  in  great  peril.  It  gave 
his  physical  system  a  shoclc  which  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  internal  disorders  of  the  following 
summer  and  autumn.  There  are  two  accounts  of  this  acci- 
dent— one  by  himself  and  one  by  his  secretary,  Mr,  Lanman, 
who  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  at  the  same  time,  but  who, 
being  a  young  and  active  man,  escaped  unhurt.  Mr,  "Webster's 
narrative  was  dictated  the  next  day  in  a  letter  to  the  President : 

[to  the  presidebt.] 

"  MiBSBFiEj.u,  Sandaj  Morniug,  May  9, 1852, 
"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  :  You  will  have  heard  of  my  accident  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  falling  from  a  carriage.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  I  set  out  to 
make  a  visit  to  Plymouth,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  with  Mr.  Lanman, 
my  clerk.  We  were  in  a  large  buggy,  or,  more  properly,  an  old-feshioned 
phaeton,  of  course  open  in  front,  and  with  two  horses.  About  nine  milea 
from  home,  the  king-bolt  or  transom-bolt,  aa  I  believe  they  call  it  (which, 
from  the  fore-part  of  tl  nag  down  through  the  perch  into  the 

forward  axle-tree,  and  nn    t  th    fore-wheela  with  the  hiud-wheels), 

broke,  and  the  body  f  th  arn  g  f  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
threw  us  both  out,  headl  ng  w  th  m  violence.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  were  sacending  a  1  II  nd  g  m  lowly ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  wc 
could  hardly  have  escaped  with  1    es.     In  falling,  I  threw  my  hands 

forward  to  protect  my  h  If  n  th  gr  und,  and  this  brought  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  handa  and  arms,  turning  back  the  hands, 
and  very  much  spraining  the  wrists.  The  shock  of  the  whole  system  was 
very  great.  My  head  hit  the  ground,  though  very  lightly,  and  with  no 
injury  except  a  little  scratching  of  the  forehead  upon  the  gravel.  Nor  was 
there  any  internal  injury.  It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  no  bone  was  in- 
jured in  any  degree,  but  I  think  now  that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
on  the  left  hand  was  slightly  fractured,  but  not  so  as  to  be  dislocated  or 
put  out  of  place.  It  may  probably  make  the  wrist  stiff  for  some  time. 
We  got  another  carriage,  and  carae  home  as  soon  as  I  felt  well  enough, 
foreseeing  that  mj  bruised  limbs  would  be  more  swollen  and  painful  to- 
day than  they  then  were.  In  point  of  fact  the  pam  though  very  severe 
last  night,  has  abated  this  morning,  but  thn  sn  i,llmg  has  not  I  cannot 
use  mj  hands  at  all,  and  am  quite  afraid  it  will  be  sever  1  dajs  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  leave  my  room. 

"  A  similar  accideiU  happened  to  me  i  \  r    th^n  t      nt>  \  h  r'i  X-,o,  and 
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from  that  time  I  have  generally  lieen  quite  careful  to  aToid  the  like  occur- 
rence by  the  use  of  a  chain,  or  some  other  contrivance,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  bolt,  temporarily,  in  case  the  bolt  should  break.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  used  yesterday,  there  is  not  a  carriage  on  our  premises,  great 
or  small,  double  or  single,  which  has  not  this  security ;  but  the  unlucky 
carriage  of  yesterday  was  not  built  originally  for  my  use,  and  I  had 
omitted  to  see  to  this  important  particular.  It  is  quite  a  mercy  that 
the  consequences  of  the  fall  were  not  more  serious,  I  had  hardly  left 
the  village  where  it  happened  before  I  heard  that  Mr.  Webster  had  broken 
his  thigh,  and  that  the  fall  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  etc.,  which  in- 
duced me  to  cause  telegraphic  messages  to  be  sent  in  various  directions. 
"I  shall,  of  course,  my  dear  sir,  keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster. 

"By  Cliarles  Lanman." 

Mr.  Lanman's  account,  which  was  recently  written  for  this 
work,  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  with  Mr.  Webster  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  the 
spnng  of  1852  We  were  upon  our  way  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  ex- 
pectmg  to  enjoy  s3me  trout  fishmg  m  i  preserved  pond,  belon^ng  to  a 
tnend  I  wis  driving  at  tht  time  a  bp'in  of  horses,  in  an  old-fashioned 
carnage  and  the  instant  the  tranaom  bult  was  broken  he  was  thrown 
headlong  to  the  earth  and  when  I  lifted  him  up,  and  saw  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  face  I  felt  aa  it  the  end  of  time  had  arrived.  At  the 
moment  we  felt,  he  was  pointing  out  to  me  the  course  of  the  Mayflower, 
as  she  '  made  her  slow  progress  to  the  shore,'  near  Plymouth  Rock,  I 
helped  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  neighboring  house ;  kind  friends 
placed  him  on  a  bed,  and  a  physician  was  soon  in  attendance.  He  was 
quite  faint  for  a  time,  and,  as  he  lay  in  tliat  state,  the  interest  manifested 
by  those  who  came  to  see  him  was  intense.  Amongthose  who  stood  by  was 
a  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  long  been  a  political  friend  of  his. 
This  person  ivatched  the  wounded  man  with  intense  anxiety;  but  when 
Mr.  Webster,  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to  him  by  tlie  doctor,  replied 
with  promptness,  the  old  man  suddenly  eiclaimed  r  '  Thani;  God,  he  has 
Teaaon  I '  and,  bursfing  into  tears,  wept  lik  a  h'ld  I  bs  {  ently  m  n- 
tioned  this  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  dththhdnt  dt  himself, 
and  was  aflected  by  the  recollection.  Aft  m  in  n  ar  th  n  f 
the  accident  (which  was  twelve  m  Ics  f  M  r«hfl  Id  d  th  ft  m 
Plymouth)  about  four  hours,  he  was  thm      nlth  m       d 

confined  to  his  bed  for  ten  days.'    At  th  t  tim   h  ntknuthe 

'  Mr.  Weston  (the  carpenter)  said :  shut  up  from  the  effect  of  the  accident, 
"  He  seemed  to  decline  after  that  fall  I  went  into  his  room  just  after  Aiinc 
from  the  wagon.     It  was  while  he  was    had  carried  him  some  gruel.     He  tasted 
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been  injured  internally,  but  both  arms  were  severely  bruised  and  sprained, 
30  tbat  he  could  not  writo  his  name  for  manj  weeks.  During  the  few 
dajB  inimediately  succeeding  the  accident,  he  was  perfectly  helpl^is, 
and  suffered  great  pain  ;  yet  he  waa  cheerful,  and  told  an  unusual 
number  of  anecdotes.  During  this  period  he  sent  me  to  the  library  for  a 
copy  of  Milton,  and  bade  me  read  thu  flist  canto  aloud,  '  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly.'  As  I  proceeded,  he  would  occasionally  interrupt  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descanting  upon  certain  ideas  which  he  thought  ^  wimderfidly 
gi-anA  and  leavf\fuV  While  yi't  his  arms  were  confined  in  a  sling, 
though,  in  other  respects,  he  was  quite  well,  he  amused  himself  by  walk- 
ing about  the  honse,  now  peering  into  a  closet  or  trunk  filled  with  musty 
papers,  which  had  been  hidden  from  sight  for  many  years,  and  now  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  improyement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
household.  And  twenty  times  in  the  day,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him, 
would  he  yisit  the  extensive  apartments  where  were  congregated  his  over- 
seer, the  various  assistants,  and  his  servants,  and  for  eyery  one  he  had  a 
playful  compliment,  and  the  kindest  words.  He  had  a  fashion  of  desig- 
nating me  as  the  '  Colonel,'  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  said  he  would  make 
me  a  '  General,'  if  I  would  only  continue,  until  he  was  well  again,  to  write 
his  letters,  open,  the  doer»,  and  form  a  way  at  Ma  eomToand.  These  are 
trifling  incidents,  but  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 

[to  the  president.] 

"Mt  DEiR  Sir:  I  received  yours  of  the  flth  at  ten  o'clock  last  even- 
ing, and  thank  you  for  your  kind  solicitude  about  my  health.  I  had  a 
great  escape,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  marvel  that  I  am 
among  the  living.  The  carriage  was  old-fashioned,  and  very  high  from 
the  ground.  A  fur  robe  had  been  thrown  over  the  front  board,  or  dasher, 
for  use  in  case  of  rain.  This  encumbered  my  feet,  so  that,  when  the  car- 
riage fell,  I  could  not  escape  a  direct  headlong  plunge  to  the  earth.  My 
arms  saved  me,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  were  not  broken  all  to  pieces. 
It  is  not  true,  aa  some  of  the  papers  have  reported,  that  I  lost  my  senses, 
even  for  an  instant ;  but  it  is  true,  that,  after  I  had  walked  to  the  house, 
a  chill  came  on,  which  made  my  teeth  chatter,  and  caused  a  shivering  of 
the  whole  body,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  imcommon  in  such  cases,  and 
then  for  a  moment  my  eyes  swam,  and  I  felt  dizzy.  We  were  three  miles 
north  of  Plymouth,  on  a  high  ground,  which  commanded  a  beanti&i  view 
of  the  bay,    I  was  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Lamman  where  the  Mayflower  came 

it,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  told  Anne  left  the  room  ;  and  he  looted  up  at  rae 

to  ask  Mrs.  Webster  io  come  in.     She  with  his  piercing  blatlt  eje,  with  a  little 

came,  and  siud :   'What  do  you  want,  twinkle  in  it  of  fun,  and  said  r  'Mr.  Wea- 

dear  J '     He  looked  at  her  very  grave,  ton,  I  always  try  to  be  -thankful  for  all 

and    spoke  very  solemnly — '  My  love,  the  blesiinga  I  receive,  but  it  seems  to 

I'm  Rick,  I'm  very  sick ;  don't  ever  give  ine  ^at  Indian  meal  and  water  are  very 

me  another  drop  of  gruel  as  long  as  I  small  favors.'  "—{Ticlcnor  MSS.      For 

live — not  a  single  drop.'     Mrs.  W— —  an  account  of  Mr.  Weston,  see  pos(.) 
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to  anchor,  and  showing  him  the  island,  still  called  Captain's  Island,  which 
was  the  possession  of  MUea  Stiindi»ih,  and  where  his  descendants  now  re- 
side. All  doors  were  opened,  and  every  aid  rendered,  as  all  the  villagers 
know  me,  at  least  by  sight.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  attention 
paid  me  by  an  intelligent  person  of  more  than  eighty  yeara  of  age.  He 
kept  his  eye  on  mine  for  half  an  hour,  hearing  my  conversation  with 
others,  hut  not  saying  a  word.  He  was  a  very  old  political  friend.  At 
length  I  perceived  his  iace  began  to  color.  He  put  hia  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  said,  with  emotion,  '  Your  mind  is  clear,  and  your  life  is  safe.' 

"  You  have,  my  dear  sir,  received  to-day,  probably,  my  letter  of  Sun- 
day, the  0th.  I  have  got  along  since  better  than  I  expected.  The  head 
turns  out  to  be  quite  uninjured,  except,  as  I  observed  in  my  last,  tlic 
skin  of  the  forehead  was  a  good  deal  broken  by  the  gravel.  All  within  is 
unimpaired,  unless,  I  ought  to  say,  that  so  violent  a  shock  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed the  bile  of  the  system,  and  gave  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  skin  and  eyes. 
As  to  my  hands  and  arms,  those  on  the  le&  side  are  most  affected,  and,  at 
this  moment,  the  left  arm,  from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  shoulder,  is  thor- 
oughly hiack  and  blue.  I  believe  the  radius  of  that  arm  is  slightly  frac- 
tured near  the  wrist.  It  is  occasionally  quite  painful.  I  have  had  it  put 
into  splints,  and  wear  it  in  a  sling,  bathing  it  constantly  in  cold  water,  to 
get  rid  of  the  swelling  as  soon  as  I  can.  My  right  arm,  although  very 
much  discolored,  is  not  so  much  swollen,  although  occasionally  somewhat 
painfol ;  and  the  wrist  very  weak.  It  happened  to-day  that  I  was  left  alone 
in  my  room,  and,  wishing  to  go  out,  I  found  that  I  could  not  turn  the 
lock  or  latch,  nor  could  I  ring  the  bell.  I  walk  very  well,  although  such 
a  shock,  and  the  depletion  to  which  it  was  necessary  I  should  submit,  have 
rendered  me  rather  weak.  So  much,  my  dear  sir,  of  myself  up  to  this  time 
of  writing ;  and  I  will  keep  you  duly  informed  of  what  may  ensue. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  I  left  Washington,  or  the  evening  before, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  nalsemann,  which  I  took  with  me  to  Balti- 
more, and  there  and  thence  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hunter  an  answer  to  that 
part  of  it  which  signifies  hia  intention  to  depart  from  the  United  States, 
and  his  reference  to  the  Austrian  Consul-General  (Mr.  Belmont)  in  his 
public  functions.  I  had  written,  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  a  private 
note  to  Mr.  McCurdy,  in  which  I  said  that  Mr,  Hiilsemann  was  expected 
to  leave  this  country ;  and  that  I  should  write  to  him,  on  my  return  from 
the  North,  respecting  certain  occurrences  between  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the 
Bepartment  of  State.  In  ITew  York  I  saw  Mr.  Belmont,  who  behaved 
very  mnch  like  a  gentleman,  and  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  Mr.  Hillse- 
mann's  feelings  at  all.  .  .  .' 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dah'l  "Webstkii." 

I  Copy  of  a  note  addreseeii  by  Mr.    thointfntlona  of  my  Government  relating  lo 

Hiilseniunn  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  at  SPthfuniWdBtMes™" "'*'' *''^ *'''"'°"™' 

■■  w»™.™>r.,,  Jp-ii  !S,  less.  "  The  Secietary  of  Slat*  has  not  judged  lit 

"  Od  my  recent  retnrn  from  Havana.  I     In  reply  to  the  note  which  I  couBlderedlt  my 

found  that  the  moment  haii  arrived  to  fulfil     dutv  to  address  to  him.  dated  tiie  iSth  otDo- 
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"Mt  dear  Bm:  Yesterday  beiDg  a  fair  day,  for  a  wonder,  I  came  up 
from  Mai-sh.field  iu  the  cars,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  suffered  more  from 
the  jaxring  of  the  cars  than  I  anticipated.  My  shoulders  and  arms  were  full 
of  pain;  and,  to  be  sure  of  right  treatment,  I  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  "War- 
ren and  Dr.  Jel&ies,  who  held  a  consultation.  They  thought  that,  in  my 
finxiety  to  get  Tcell  enough  to  travel  soon,  I  had  made  too  much  application 
of  ice-water,  liniments,  poultices,  etc. ;  they  recommended  an  abstinence 
from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  and  to  be  content  with  the  simple  use  of  the 
Bling,  and  as  much  rest  in  the  limbs  as  I  could  obtain.  Aa  I  suggested,  in 
a  former  letter,  might  be  the  case,  the  shock;  seems  to  have  summoned  into 
action  all  the  rheumatic  tendencies  of  the  system,  and  appearances  of 
bruises  and  much  discoloration  arc  visible  in  parts  where  there  was  no 
actual  local  hurt.  I  can  walk  with  case  and  strength,  but  I  cannot  put  on 
or  take  off  my  hat,  nor,  without  difficulty,  raise  a  cup  of  tea  to  my  mouth, 
I  can  sign  my  name,  though  not  without  effort.  My  anxiety  to  get  to 
Washington  ia  extreme,  and  if  there  were  a  good  vessel  going  to  Bal- 

eember,  !u  relation  to  (he  reception  and  lie  "Theae  verbol  nsBO ranees  hsTc  not  given 

in itllary  honors  leiidered  to  KosButbb;  ttas  place  Bince  to  anvproceedinEoftheSecrotarT 

Fflderia  authoriUeB.  of  State  to  corroborate,  officially,  tbe  doclani- 

"Tbo  Socrelaty  of  State  hod  led  me  to  lion  ol  the  President,  and  to  prodBce  a  aatis- 

hope  that  mj  intorviews  mitb  him,  in  IhB  tectorj  rBCOnciliation. 

State DepulmeDt.  woDid  bo  nolongercom-  'A/teFhaiin^detcnninBd.  irith  mnchdc- 
mcnted  upon,  and  acconipanled  b;  deriaiva 
remarks  In  ceitnin  Joarnus  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Theec  asBuranccs,  which  ivcre 

to  more  virulent  attnoliB,  which  were  oob- 


ugreeaUa  demouilrationB. 


BingitladT  uttnnlaed:  and,  tliereup 
8eB»Ui;ri"Btatfl  declared  to  me-4. 
vember-lluit  IhencBlbrtlk  bis  lelatlonB  wiin 
me  should  be  had  onl;  In  writina. 

"  On  UiB  Tth  of  Jannarr,  the  Secretary  of 


ger  permit  — , 

and  conrinue  ofBelfll  relations  with  the  prln- 

i:ipal  promotec  of  tbe  Kossuth  episode,  so 

vprir  much  to  be  rearettBd, 

I  proSt  bf  thu  oecai 


lyobUgl 
ne.  A.  Beunpnt,  u 
itNewYort.win 


ielmont,  Oonsnl-Goneral  of  Auh- 


State  Jodged  fit  to  nranomica  pDhllch-, 

in  tbe  presence  of  Eoanth,  a  rerOlatfonarr     prcsslon 
-~...i.  1 1.1.1.  i,a  Btrenuonsly  encouraged 


ij  hl^  consideration." 
Answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 


"ThJsi 


olthatklngdeni 


as  of  sn 


astraoHO  "Snt:  Tnnr  eommnnieatlon  to  the  I 

simplest     returf  of  State,  of  the  2yth  Qltlmo.  annc 
theposl-     einayourl   ■      ■      ■    ■  .    "  .. 


character— was  __  j  .„ 

tntemational  conrlesy,  as  well  a 

Htb  promlsefl  which  yon  had  gii ,„_  

Depirtaient  of  Smtu— that  I  conslderltmy  Gsnarat ,_. _- 

dutytoaddrese  myself  to  the  highest  anthor-  tinno  hi  the  dlBChaise  of  his  Ihi. 

ity  of  the  Republic,  to  be  aBsnrcd  whether  tnrthor  orders,  has  been  received, 
xuir.  fl:              ...^g  9ie  expresBlon  of  the  sen-  '*  In  reply,  I  have  the  Lonor  ■^" 


to  leave  tho  Unl  ted  States, 
.rt  wlU  con- 


mlta 


of  the  United    Ihat,  aa  U(.  Bolmost  is  n 
SecreUin-  of  Btat«  as  a 
respectability,  any  comi 


IB  to  be  enabled 


lug  my  course,  has  rendered  ]n 

deo1a»tlonwhlchthBFrealdeatc     __      

proper  to  make  to  me  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, with  Cie  design  ormtdntalnliw  the  good 
connections  existing  between  Anatrta  and 


ma/  ho  pro| 


r,  tho  assurauoe  of  roj  high  consldei 
"  W.  HuNTEn.  Actias  Searslary." 
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timore,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  settled  weather,  I  shonld  be  inclined  U> 
embark,  so  much  do  I  dread  tlie  shaking  of  the  cars.  The  doctors  think, 
however,  that  they  can  put  me  in  condition  for  travelling  Ln  the  ordinary 
way  by  Monday,  the  34th,  when  I  propose  to  leave  Boston,  if,  in  tho 
mean  time,  things  go  on  prosperously, 

"  Mr.  Hunter  seEds  me  the  dispatches ;  and  1  am  glad  to  see  that  things 
go  on  without  much  difliculty.  Our  great  trouble  is  Mexico.  The  Gof- 
emment  of  that  country  seems  to  act  as  if  it  intended  to  provoke  the 
United  States  to  take  another  slice  of  its  territory,  and  pay  for  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  concerned  in  the  Government, 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Dan'i.  "Webstee." 

[to  the  pbesident,] 

"  BosTOH,  Maji  at,  isaa. 

"  My  deak  8ik  ;  1  had  the  pleasure  to  receive,  on  Saturday,  your 
letter  of  the  20th,  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  for 
my  restoration  to  health. 

"My  case  is  ra,ther  singular,  I  think;  and  I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  Tho  swelling  has  very  mnuh  left  my  hands  and  arms,  and 
it  turns  out  that  there  is  no  bone  injured  in  either;  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly weak,  and  not  untrequently  quite  painful.  I  left  the  worst  of  them 
out  of  the  sling  for  half  an  hour  on  Saturday,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  it  gave 
me  a  troubled  night.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  drove  out  to  seo  Colonel 
Perkins,  sis  miles ;  the  motion  of  the  carriage  caused  great  uneasiness, 
which  I  am  not  ftee  from  this  morning.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  here,  and  to  keep  as  still  as  possible.  I 
am  at  a  private  house,  where  the  good  people  have  kindness  enough  to 
give  mc  little  disturbance. 

"  Twelve  o'doch — Since  writing  thus  far,  I  have  seen  Dr,  Jefiries,  and, 
under  his  advice,  have  concluded  on  taking  the  boat  for  New  York  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  the  weather  should  be  fair,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  as  an  eastern  storm  seems  to  be  on  the  wing. 

"I  concur  very  much  with  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  but 
shall  have  one  idea  to  suggest  when  we  meet. 

"  My  views  concur  entirely  with  yours  in  regard  to  Mexico.    I  believe 

is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  that  all  the  magnates  of  Mexico 

look  to  personal  beneStg  and  bribery  in  all  things, 

"  Yet  I  think  the  English  Government  will  have  too  much  sense  to 
help  them  in  disappointing  the  just  expectations  of  the  United  States ; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  of  their  conduct. 

"Yours  always  truly, 

"Dah'l  Webtteh." 

The  allusion  in  tKe  last  of  tiiese  letters  to  "  Faneuil 
Kail"  is  to  a  speech  wliicli  lie  made  tliere  on  the  ol 


,v  Google 
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iTay,  The  people  of  Boston  were  intensely  anxious  to  see 
him,  after  the  accident  at  Marshfleld — to  see  Mm  npon  their 
rostrum,  and  to  know  that  he  was  yet  what  he  had  always 
been.  It  was  not  quite  prudent  in  him  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  for  he  was  not  ■wholly  recovered,  and  he  had  little 
strength.  His  physicians,  however,  consented,  and  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  of  both  the  principal  political  parties  of  the  time.  Ilis 
address  was  read  with  eagerness  throughout  the  country ;  for 
all  men  were  interested  to  know  whether  the  manifestations  of 
his  intellect  were  to  continue  to  be  what  they  had  been.  Avoid- 
ing political  topics,  he  said ; 

"Mit.  Mator  and  Gentlemen  of  the  City  CouNcn.  of  Bobton:  I 
tender  yoa  my  hearty  tlianka,  my  deep-felt  gratitude,  for  thia  unexpected 
espression  of  your  regard  toward  me  aa  one  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  and 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Major,  an  old  and  consistent  friend  of  mine,  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  your  bcntiments 
toward  me  on  tliis  occasion. 

"  And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  I 
am  here ;  I  am  glad  to  see  every  face  that  illumines  and  ia  illmnined  in 
this  assemtly. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  this  occasion  is  altogether  agreeable.  I  left  the  place 
of  my  appropriate  public  duties,  at  the  approach  of  the  summer,  to  visit 
my  home,  and  to  sec  to  some  personal  affairs  which  demanded  attention. 
I  came  with  no  purpose  or  expectation  of  addressing  a  popular  assembly, 
or  of  meeting  any  mass  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  have  been  arrested  by 
the  TOte  of  the  City  Conncil  of  Boston,  inviting  me,  with  a  unanimity 
which  affecta  my  feelings  deeply,  to  meet  them  and  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Boston  here,  not  as  a  public  man,  but  as  a  private  man;  not  as  one 
who  occupies  or  exercises  any  share  of  the  public  authority,  but  aa  one  of 
themselves,  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  them, 
enjoying  their  association  and  acquaintance,  and  cultivating  their  regard, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  said  that  I  should  come  here  to-doy,  to 
discuss  no  pohtical  questions ;  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  no  con- 
troverted point  of  policy  in  our  Government,  or  any  thing  growing  nut  of 
the  present  state  of  opinion,  in  the  community,  about  which  men  differ. 
In  the  iirst  place,  fellow-citizens,  I  abstain  from  all  such  discussions,  be- 
cause this  is  not  tt  fit  occasion  for  such  a  discussion.  Thia  is  a  friendly, 
social,  personal,  neighborly  meeting,  and  not  one  assembled  for  political 
purposes.  Tou  will  aliow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  were  a  fit  occasion 
for  me  to  express  political  opinions,  I  have  no  new  opinions  to  express,  no 
new  political  character  to  assume.  What  1  think  upon  important  pending 
topics  has  been  so  often  spoken  and  ivrittcn  by  me,  within  the  last  two 
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years,  witli  ftill  heart  and  honest  purpose,  that  nothing  remams  to  he  saitl 
to-day;  and  what  also  are  my  opinions  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  need  not  now  repeat.  I  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  nothing  to  retract  from  my  former  opinions.  I  have 
neither  explanation  nor  quaUfication  to  offer.  I  propose  to  you  and  my 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  country  no  platform  hut  the  platfonn  of 
my  life  and  character.  I  have  no  new  promises  to  make  to  my  country- 
men. I  Iiave  no  assurance  to  give  but  the  assurance  of  my  reputation.  I 
am  linown.  "What  I  have  been  and  what  I  am  is  known ;  and  upon  that 
knowledge  I  rely  to-day,  with  my  countrymen,  and  before  my  countrymen ; 
and  the  rest  is  theirs.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  although  it  be  not  an 
occasion  for  the  public  discussion  of  centroverted  questions,  it  is  an  occa- 
sion on  which  we  may  feel  what  is  the  position  ive  occupy.  This  is 
Faneuil  Kail— open 

"  The  ornaments  on  its  walls  are  the  pictures  of  the  great  and  im- 
mortal founders  of  oar  liberties.  No  man  can  stand  here  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  past,  mth  proper  feelings  for  the  present,  or  with  proper 
aspirations  for  the  future ;  no  man  can  stand  in  Faneuil  Hall,  surrounded 
by  these  images  of  our  ancestors,  these  portraits  of  Bevolutionary  charac- 
ters, without  reflecting  that  they  are  consecrated  by  early  associations, 
ennobled  by  early  efforts  for  liberty,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest 
posterity  by  durable  records, 

"  Gentlemen,  here  we  are  in  what  we  justly  call  the  'Cradle  6f  Ameri- 
can Liberty.'  Here  we  are  on  the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  the  events, 
military  and  civil,  with  which  the  revolution  of  the  country  commenced. 
And  in  aU  time  past,  and  in  the  present  time,  and  until  the  love  of  liberty 
is  extinguished  in  future  generations,  this  place  will  be  held  in  the  most 
affectionate  remembrance. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  for  me  to  say  that,  as 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  were  wont  to  offer 
prayers  to  God  daily,  with  their  faces  turned  always  tovrard  Jerusalem,  so 
the  patriotic  and  ingenuous  youth  of  this  and  succeeding  generations,  who 
wish  to  learn  and  know  the  true  ori^n  of  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  its  early  achievements  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  wish  to  imbibe  into 
tboir  own  hearts  the  fnlness  of  that  spirit,  will  keep  their  attention  turned 
constantly  to  this  spot,  whence  issued  the  light  which  in  1775  illumined 
the  continent.  But,  gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens,  not  to  pursue  even 
these  general  remarks  too  far,  I  turn  to  other  topics  more  stutable  to  the 
occasion.  The  path  of  politics  is  a  thorny  path.  It  is  agreeable  some- 
times to  turn  aside  froni  it,  and  walk  over  the  velvet  verdure  of  a  gentle 
vale,  flushed  with  all  the  flowers  and  enriched  with  the  fiuits  of  personal 
friendship,  and  social  regard.  It  is  for  one  of  these  walks  that  we  have 
assembled  here  to-day,  leaving  the  rough  road  of  disputations  and  pol- 
itics, and  walking  over  no  frozen  and  no  burning  marl,  hut  among  glades 
of  lofty  recollections  of  the  past,  and  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  shut  our  cj'cs,  and  the  intelligent  part  of  man 
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kind  doea  not  shut  iU  eyca,  to  the  extraoriiinary  degree  of  prosperity  to 
which  this  country  has  riBen,  under  the  present  popular  form  of  goyem- 
ment — and  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all.  There  may  be  some  things  which 
we  might  wish  were  better,  many  which  might  be  worse.  But,  on  the 
whole,  where  does  the  aun,  from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  throw  its  beams 
upon  a  people  more  prosperous,  more  happy,  more  growing  in  reputation 
andrenoT/n,  than  the  8ta1*s  of  United  America? 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  whence  do  these  blessings  flow !  Wlience  comes  ail 
the  prosperity  we  enjoy?  How  is  it,  that,  on  the  whole  continent,  from 
the  frozen  zone  to  Cape  Horn,  there  is  no  people  like  that  of  the  United 
States — no  people  which  can  show  a  growth  like  theirs — no  goyemment 
or  people  that  can  stand  up  before  the  world,  like  the  Govemmcnt  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  present  themselves  boldly  and  fearlessly 
to  the  respect,  ay,  and  even  to  the  admiration  of  aU  nations  ?  How  is 
this  i  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  all,  or  a  great  deal  of  our  prosperity,  is 
to  be  referred  to  our  early  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  regulated, 
constitutional,  popular  liberty,  and  our  early  adoption  of  these  principles 
in  the  establishment  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  The  Tory 
writers  of  England,  whose  aim,  as  you  well  know,  gentlemen,  has  generally 
been  to  show  that  the  people  are  best  governed  when  they  have  little  or 
no  sliare  in  the  government,  maintain  that  those  above  can  govern  those 
below,  better  than  thnae  below  can  govern  themselves.  That  is  not  our 
theory,  "We  hold  that  there  ia  nothing  above,  and  nothing  below— that 
all  stand  on  an  eqnality;  each  enjoys  hia  part  of  the  public  prosperity, 
and  suffers  his  portion  of  the  public  adversity ;  each  at  the  same  time 
liearing  his  part,  and  exercising  his  appropriate  right  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  hia  country.     Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  writers  of  this  school,  says : 

'  How  Btoali,  of  all  Unit  bniunn  hearts  enflnre, 
The  part  tbat  Mnga  or  laiv8  can  cause  oc  cure  I ' 

"Now,  the  truth  is,  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  most  evils  be- 
longing to  social  or  individual  life;  they  can  establish  despotism;  they 
can  restrain  political  opinion;  they  can  prevent  men  from  expressing  their 
free  thoughts ;  kings  and  laws  can  impose  intolerably  burdensome  taxes; 
they  can  exclude  the  masses  from  all  participation  in  the  government; 
they  can  bring  about  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  public  good  ami 
public  liberties  will  be  destroyed,  and  trodden  down  by  military  power; 
they  can  obstruct  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  education;  they  can 
render  men  servile ;  and  they  can  darken,  blind,  and  almost  extinguish 
the  intellectual  element  of  humanity.  Is  not  this  much !  Are  not  these 
great  evils  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  political  insritutions  of  this 
country,  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil,  are  the  very  elements  of  his 
happiness  or  misery  ?  It  is  true,  it  is  very  true,  that  a  man's  condition 
may  depend  in  many  respects  on  personal  circumstances ;  on  his  health, 
on  his  means  for  the  education  of  his  children ;  but  his  fortune,  good  or 
evil,  is  influenced  deeply,  mainly,  and  essentially,  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
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try.  And  that,  I  take  it,  ia  the  great  solution  of  the  question,  now  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doabt,  but  heretofore  a  question  subsisting  all  oyer 
Europe — the  true  nature  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  But  I  say  to  you,  and  to  our  whole  country,  and  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  and  aristocratic  powers  and  feudal  Bystema  tliat  exist, 
that  it  is  to  self-goyemment,  the  great  principle  of  popular  representation 
and  administration,  the  system  that  lets  in  ail  to  participate  in  the  coun- 
sels that  are  to  assign  the  good  or  evil  of  all,  that  we  owe  what  we  are  and 
what  we  hope  to  be. 

"Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  not  see  this?  "Who  supposes  that  any 
thing  but  the  independence  of  this  country  wonld  have  made  ua  what  we 
are  t  Suppose  that  mother  England  had  treated  us  with  the  utmost  in- 
dnlgence;  that  the  counsels  most  favorable  to  the  colonies  had  prevtuled; 
that  we  had  been  made  a  spoiled  child ;  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  shall  continue  to  say  till  the  time  of  my  death,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  any  colonial  system  of  government  to  raise  a  country  and  raise  a 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  It  is  independence;  self-govern- 
ment;  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  make  laws  for  themselves;  that  has 
elevated  us  from  the  subdued  feeling  of  colonial  subjection,  and  placed  ua 
where  we  are.     It  is  independence : 

'  Hall.  IndepcDdeiice  I  hail  tbon  next  best  ^11 
To  that  o         uu  ram  lis  saull' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  s  d  that  ou  lis.  Ings  grow  essentially  from  our 
form  of  government,  from  tl  sat  f  t  n  of  the  people  with  that  form, 
and  their  desire  to  help  on  th  n  ral  p  Ogress  of  the  conntry.  There  is 
no  true  American  who  do  n  t  j  em  the  genera!  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  who  docs  not  del  ^ht,  d  y  and  n  ght,  in  reflecting  that  our  prog- 
ress is  onward,  that  the  people  are  more  happy,  and  more  and  more  en- 
lightened, successful,  and  renowned  everyday.  This  is  &  source  of  particu- 
lar happiness  to  every  honest  American  heart.  Whatever  hia  individual 
condition  may  be ;  however  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  in  whatever  circum- 
stances of  elevation  or  depression  he  may  find  himself,  he  still  partakes  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  has,  in  short,  a  di/oidend  (if  I 
may  use  a  commercial  expression),  he  has  a  dividend,  payable  not  quarterly, 
but  daily,  out  of  the  fond  of  general  happiness  and  prosperity  which  the 
country  enjoys. 

"  And  now  let  me  ask,  on  what  portions  of  the  globe,  in  how  many 
regions  that  men  call  civilized,  does  the  same  thing  exist  ?  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  other  nations  in  which  the  people  fee!  the  same  individ- 
ual interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  government ;  but  they  are  few. 
But  take  nations  as  a  whole,  look  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and,  among 
the  many  millions  who  constitute  the  subjects  of  ita  arbitrary  governments, 
iiow  many  feel  that  their  own  individual  happiness  and  respectability  are 
objects  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  authority  which  is  over  them  f 
Does  not  the  mass  content  itself  with  the  hope  that  the  government  may 
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cease  to  be  so  oppresaive  oa  their  industry,  so  burdensome  with  tasatioa, 
and  so  full  of  restraint  on  their  personal  liberty  ?  How  many  arbitrary 
sovereigns  care  mainly  about  the  individual  prosperity  of  their  subjects, 
and  instead  of  considering  the  means  by  which  their  gOTemment  may 
become  an  important  rival  to  another,  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  contest 
by  standing  armies  and  heavy  taxation,  concern  themselves  for  the  inter- 
ests of  those  that  are  governed,  who  pay  for  the  gorgeous  appendages  of 
military  power,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  despotbm  I 

"  The  truth  ia,  that  the  general  theory  of  politics  which  has  sprung  out 
of  the  feudal  system  has  mamly  been  to  strengthen  governmenta  as  against 
one  another ;  to  make  one  throne  a  match  for  other  thrones ;  and  to  this 
end  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  by  severe  and  oppressive  taxation  on 
the  people.  The  theory  of  the  feudal  system  is  that  of  leader  and  depend- 
ant; and  the  better  instruction  or  greater  elevation  of  the  masses  in  their 
character  as  men  never  entered  into  its  notions. 

"  Compare  our  condition  with  theirs.  "Why,  there  are  more  men  in  the 
United  States,  I  had  almost  said — attached  to  their  Government,  loving 
their  Government,  feeling  keenly  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  Government,  alive  tn  every  thing  that  conduces  to  the  inter- 
est of  their  Government,  and  rejoicing  that  they  live  under  this  Govern- 
ment— than  you  can  find  on  ten  thousand  millions  of  acres,  among  nations 
called  civilized  in  the  Old  World,  but  living  under  arbitrary  sway, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  Bostonians.  We  live  here  oa  this  little 
peninsula,  little  in  territory,  not  littie  in  intelligence;  circumscribed  in 
acres,  not  circumscribed  by  any  known  boundary  ia  the  respect  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  But  we,  Bostonians,  live  here  and  partake  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country.  We  are  not  exclusive.  We  desire  that  every 
enjoyment  that  we  possess  should  be  participated  in  by  othei«;  and  we 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  our  whole  country,  its  renown  and  its  honor, 

"  We  may  consider  ourselves  commercially  as  a  nation  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  a  sovereign  community  growing  daily  more  powerful.  We  see 
that  the  national  spirit  and  enterprise  is  gathering  strength  with  its 
growth ;  and  further  than  that,  we  are  sure  that,  in  those  mental  and  intel- 
lectual efforts  which  mark  the  age,  we  have  made  respectable  progress. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  asked, '  Who  reads  an  American  book  1 '  It 
may  now  be  asked,  '  What  intelligent  man  in  all  Europe  does  not  read 
American  books ! '  Samuel  Rogers  reads  them,  Henry  Hallam  reads 
them.  Macaulay  reads  them.  McOulloch  reads  them.  Lord  Mahon  reads 
them,  and  sometimes  finds  himself  answered  when  he  comments  on  them. 
And  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  England  who  does  not  road  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  especially  our  legal  and  historical  works.  And  in  Prance, 
Thiers  and  Guizot  read  them,  and,  throughout  the  vast  population  of 
France,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  greater  devotion  paid  to  the 
study  of  our  popular  institutions,  to  the  principles  which  have  raised  ns 
to  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand,  than  there  is  paid  to  the  monarchical 
institutions  and  principles  of  government  of  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
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America  is  no  longer  imdistinguislied  for  letters  or  for  literature.  I  will 
not  mention  the  authors  of  our  own  day,  now  living,  who  have  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  their  literary  productions,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  historical  composition. 

"  Rather  a  curious  incident  happened  lately,  in  which  my  name  was 
enrolled  with  those  of  men  of  lettera ;  for  there  is  of  course  no  end  to 
hlundera.  There  appeared  an  article  in  the  Eoyal  Gusette  of  Madrid,  in- 
tended to  be  civil  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  was 
declared  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  and  illustrious  production,  known 
and  honored  in  most  countries  aa  'Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.'  Ye  shades  of  Noah  Webster  I  How  will  yon  not  be  offended 
at  this  intrusion  on  your  rights  and  your  repose  1  '  He  make  my  Diction- 
ary!'he  will  esclaim;  'he never  could  have  made  my  Spelling-boofcV 
And  this  would  be  true.  I  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  disclaim  the  com- 
pliment of  the  Eoyal  Court  &aseUe  of  Madrid,  and  decline  to  be  classed 
with  men  of  letters.  In  the  literary  sense  of  that  phrase,  I  certainly  am  no 
man  of  letters ;  although,  when  official  duties  require  it,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  somcrimes  written  a  letter. 

""Well,  gentlemen,  this  ia  a  friendly  meeting.  We  assemble  socially,  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  to  interchange  personal  regards,  and  to  congratulate  one 
another  upon  the  prosperity  and  fiir  prospects  of  the  country.  Let  us 
enjoy,  both  with  cheerfulneis  and  gratitude,  the  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  poured  out  around  us. 

'  HeoCP,  lonllicd  Melonclinl  j ! 
But  como,  thou  goddasa  faW  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclcped  Euphtoejne, 
And  in  tb;  liglit  Land  lead  nlth  tbcc 
The  monnUlu  njmph,  sweet  Llberl;  ; 
We'll  live  with  icr  and  live  with  thee, 

"  Gentlemen,  the  growth  of  this  city  is  remartable,  and  in  any  other 
country  would  he  most  remarkable,  I  came  here  to  take  my  residence 
among  joii  in  the  year  1816.  The  population  of  Boston  waa  then  forty 
thousand.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  And  its  increase 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  the  arts  and  manufactures,  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

"Andnow  what  is  Boston?  What  is  the  cliaracterof  BostonS  What 
are  the  essential  elements  of  her  prosperity  1  Why,  she  is  nearly  unrivalled 
on  the  face  of  Uio  earth,  for  her  important  efforts  in  behalf  of  and  estec- 
sive  benefits  for  her  own  citizens,  and  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
What  will  you  say,  which  perhaps  you  all  know,  when  you  are  informed 
that  the  amount  of  public  taxes  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  education 
alone,  amounts  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  tax  laid  by  the  public  author- 
ities! ^VTiere  do  you  find  that  elsewhere!  Whore  do  you  find  another 
Boston  iu  this  respect !  Where  do  you  find  one-quarter  of  the  whole  tax, 
paid  by  individuals,  flowing  from  the  public,  devoted  to  education,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  very  great  amounts  paid  to  the  teachers  of  private  schools? 
Nowhere  else  that  I  know  of 

The  city  of  Boston  pays  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  religious  instruction  and  public  worship.  Where 
do  you  find  that  elsewhere  ?  Tell  me  the  place,  the  city,  the  spot,  the 
country,  the  world  over,  where  so  great  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  paid  for  reli^ous  instruction.  That  is  Boston.  Tliia  prin- 
ciple which  we  inherited  from  out  ancestors,  we  cultivafo.  Wo  seek  to 
educate  the  people.  Wc  seek  to  improTe  men's  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition. In  short,  we  seek  to  work  upon  mind  aa  well  as  on  matter.  And, 
in  working  on  mind,  it  enlaiges  the  human  intellect  and  the  human  heart. 
Wc  know,  when  we  work  upon  materials  immortal  and  imperishable,  that 
they  will  hear  the  impress  which  we  place  upon  them  tlirough  endless  ages 
to  come.  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the  dust. 
But  if  we  work  on  men's  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God,  and  lovo  of  their  fellow-men,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and  which  will 
brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

"  And,  my  friends,  that  charity  which  secketh  not  her  own,  that  charity 
which  endureth  all  things,  bearcth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  is  not 
more  conspicuously  exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  globe  than  among  our 
own  people.  The  personal  attendance  on  the  poor,  the  bounties  of  all 
those  who  have  the  means  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  necessitous, 
and  administer  to  their  welfare,  are  just  themes  of  praise.  And  above  all 
that,  let  me  say,  and  let  it  be  known  to  tbose  who  wish  to  know  what 
Boston  has  been,  what  Boston  is,  what  Boston  will  be,  what  Boston  has 
done,  and  wHl  do,  let  me  say  to  those  that  Boston  has  given  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  between  five  and  six  millions  of  doUara  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  cliaritable  purposes  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
fkroughovt  the  icorld. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  heart  warms,  my  blood  quickens  in  my  veins,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  munificent  gifts,  grants,  and  provisions  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  for  the  morals,  enlightenment,  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  citizens,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  bj  the  affluence  of  Boston.  And 
I  never  think  of  all  this  without  having  my  attention  turned  to  a  venerable 
citizen  now  in  my  eye,  Hon.  Tliomas  H.  Perkins  [Colonel  Perkins  occupied 
a  seat  upon  the  floor.  Three  cheers  were  ^ven  for  him].  Will  he,  at  my 
request,  rise  and  show  his  benevolent  countenance  to  the  people  ?  God 
bless  him !  He  is  an  honor  to  hia  city,  an  honor  to  his  State,  and  an 
honor  to  hia  country.  His  memory  will  be  perfumed  by  his  benevolent 
actions,  and  go  down  as  sweet  odor  to  our  children's  children.  Gentle- 
men, the  happiness  of  mankind  is  not  always  in  their  control ;  but  some- 
thing accidental,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  providenrial,  in  tho 
course  of  things  governs  it.  We  live  in  an  age  so  infinitely  beyond  the 
ages  that  preceded  us,  that  wc  can  consider  ourselves  now,  in  this  our  day 
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and  generation,  as  emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  and  just  getting  into  the 
light.  We  begin  to  see  where  we  are.  Wo  begin  to  aee  a  new  world.  A 
new  rush  of  ideas  comes  oyer  us. 

"  Gontiemen,  when  the  great  Humboldt  stood  on  the  mountains  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  amid  their  gorgeous  forests  and  foliage,  their  unsur- 
passed flowera,  their  genial  warmth,  and,  under  the  brilliant  constella* 
tions  of  the  South,  his  heart  burst  out  in  an  effusion  of  sympathy  toward 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  '  How  unhappy,'  said  he, 
'  arc  those  members  of  the  human  race,  who  are  doomed  to  lire  in  those 
melancholy  regions  which  we  call  the  temperate  zones  I '  And  so  this  gen- 
eration, gentlemen,  upraised  from  the  temperate  zones  of  former  times,  and 
culminating  at  the  recently-attained  and  lofty  tops  of  present  knowledge 
and  science,  looks  back  with  some  indifference  upon  the  history  of  past 
times.  We  think  them  torpid,  uninformed,  and  unenterprising ;  and  well 
may  we  think  them  so,  comparatively,  in  the  effulgence  of  the  splendid 
light  of  science,  skill,  invention,  enterprise,  and  knowledge,  which  has 
burst  npon  our  times. 

"Gentlemen,  Mr.  Locke  says  that  time  is  measured  by  the  passage  of 
ideaa  through  men's  minds.  If  that  be  so,  we  live  a  great  while  in  a  few 
revolutions  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  If  new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  new 
contemplations,  new  hopes,  constitute  life,  why,  then,  we  have  lived  much, 
whether  we  have  lived  many  or  few  years,  according  as  they  are  usually 
estimated.  The  age  is  remarkable.  New  thoughts  press,  and  new  inven- 
tions crowd  upon  us.  We  used  to  say,  proverbially,  that  a  thing  was  done 
as  quick  as  thought;  but  that  is  a  lingering  mode  of  espressiou  nowa- 
days, A  great  many  things  are  done  much  quicker  than  some  men's 
thoughts.  Thought  cannot  keep  up  with  electricity.  While  we  arc  talk- 
ing, the  thoughts  cannot  travel  as  fast  as  eleetrieity  can  give  them  to  the 
world.  While  I  am  now  speaking,  the  word  which  last  left  my  lips  has 
already  been  seized  by  lightning,  and,  before  I  can  utter  a  few  sentences 
more,  will  be  road  not  only  in  Now  York  and  Washington,  but  also  in 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  St,  Louis;  and  my  words  will 
aU  be  read  with  some  interest,  not  because  they  are  mine,  but  because  they 
proceed  from  Faneuil  Hall,  from  which  place  all  know  that,  in  important 
periods  of  the  past,  no  voice  was  heard  but  that  of  determined,  resolute, 
national  patriotism. 

"  So,  gentlemen,  we  live  much,  though  our  years  may  be  few.  For  my 
part,  I  hardly  envy  the  patriarchs  for  the  many  years  of  their  lives.  They 
neither  saw  as  much  nor  enjoyed  as  much  as  we  see  and  enjoy.  In  truth, 
Idonot  think  very  highly  ofthe  felicity  of  Methusaleh's  longevity. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  let  us  be  grateful  for  all  our  blessings ;  and  perform 
our  duties  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  men,  as  patriots,  and  aa  Christians. 

"  We  all  feel  that  we  have  a  country,  not  Boston  alone,  nor  Massachu- 
setts alone,  but  composed  and  bound  up  by  that  vast  Union  of  independent 
States  which  are  united  under  a  common  Consritution.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  States  are  all  fellow-citizens ;  and  he  is  narrow  in  hia  prejudices 
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and  his  politics  who  would  reject  any  of  those  citizens  from  the  great 
AmericaQ  brotherhood. 

-'  We  see  here  to-day  delegate  members  from  one  of  the  greatest  Chiia- 
tian  denominations  in  the  United  States,  coming  from  the  North,  prob- 
ably, certainly  from  the  South  and  West.  And  who  is  not  glad  to  see 
them?  They  come  as  friends ;  and  who  would  wish  to  see  them  in  any 
other  capacity  1  And,  aa  for  myself,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  them,  I  bid  you 
welcome.  [The  members  of  the  Methodist  Conference  now  rose  in  a  body.] 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  Faneui!  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty. 
Welcome  to  Boston,  the  seat  of  commerce,  enterprise,  and  literature.  Wel- 
come to  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  public  education.  We  welcome  you 
for  your  many  Christian  virtues,  and  for  the  good  you  have  accomplished 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  not  been  an 
uninterested  reader  of  jour  history.  I  know  something  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley. Dying  at  a  great  age,  shortly  after  our  independence  was  secured, 
these  were  his  last  words:  'The  workmen  die,  but  the  work  goes  on,' 
The  workmen  who  framed  the  institutions  and  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  have  passed  away,  but  their  work  lives  after  them.  Those  same 
institutions  and  that  same  Constitution  have  been  upheld  by  us,  and  I 
trust  will  be  sustained  by  our  children  forever.  Although  the  workmen 
may  die,  yet  may  the  work  go  on. 

"  I  have  read,  many  years  since,  the  biography  of  John  Wesley,  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  the  great  founder  and  apostle  of  the  society,  who  died, 
I  think,  in  1791,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-three  years.  His  last  words 
were : '  The  best  of  all  is  that  God  is  with  us.'  These  sentiments  have  been 
wonderfully  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Methodism,  of  which 
Southey  said  so  strongly,  that  it  was  'religion  ih  baknest.' 

"Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  proJong  this  occasion  further.  My 
friend  Mr.  Hillard '  has  lately  quoted  an  extract  from  some  stanzas, 
written  long  ago,  and  which  I  remember  from  my  youth,  although  I  had 
not  remembered  their  authorship.  These  may  properly  be  referred  to  on 
the  present  occasion.    One  line  is : 

•Ye  BOlid  men  ofBoaton,  make  no  long  otaUons.' 

This  I  take  to  myself,  and  am  bound  to  obey  the  injunction.  The  con- 
comitant line  falls  in  remarkably  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  these 
times  and  this  place : 

'  Tb  Bolld  men  ofBogtoo,  drink  no  utronspolaliona.' 

Let  us  all  give  just  heed  to  these  admonitions. 

"  But  now,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  scan  the  future.  To  some  degree 
the  past  may  interpret  it ;  but,  in  its  whole  length  it  lies  far  beyond  our 
viwon.  We  must  commit  ourselves  and  our  country  to  the  hand  of 
Providence.  We  may  indulge  hopes,  high  and  exalted  hopes,  humbly  and 
meekly  before  God,  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  of  this 
'  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard. 
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generation  enjoy  ivill  descend  to  our  latest  posterity,  iritli  ten  thousand 
times  tha  brilliancy  of  yonder  setting  sun!  " 

Mr.  "Webster  was  again  in  "Waeliington  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  "Whig  Kational  Convention,  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  was  soon  to  assemble  in  Baltimore. 
On  the  day  of  its  meeting,  be  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  jr> 
Maesaehusetts : 


"  ■WisnraeioN,  Jime  16, 1K3. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  mueli  your  letter  has  gratified 
me.  What  I  have  desired  through  life,  next  to  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  is  the  approbation  of  such  men  as  yourself. 
There  was  never  a  moment  in  my  life  when  I  would  have  forfeited  that 
approbation  from  any  temptation  of  popular  honors  or  public  office, 

""What  may  take  place  to-day,  in  Baltimore,  I  know  not ;  but  of  one 
thing,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  lie  assured,  that  is,  that  I  shall  meet  the  re- 
sult, wliatover  it  may  be,  with  a  composed  mind. 

"  With  the  highest  regard,  I  am,  dear  sh", 

"  Tour  fileud  and  obedient  servant, 

"Dah'l  Websteh." 

The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the  IStli 
of  June,  and  was  in  session  six  days.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Webster  might  have  been  effected  at  once,  if  a  lai'ge  number 
of  the  delegates  had  not  come  to  the  convention  with  the  pnr- 
prae  of  making  President  Fillmore  the  candidate ;  for,  of  those 
who  considered  that  the  policy  embodied  in  the  "  Compromise 
Measures  "  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  ought  to  be  a  real  representative  of  that  policy, 
there  were  at  all  times  more  than  enoiigh  to  have  made  Mr. 
Webster  the  nominee.  But,  through  fifty-two  successive  bal- 
lotings,  this  great  majority  of  tlie  convention  continued  to 
divide  their  votes  between  Mr,  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  and 
thus  to  render  it  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  successful  candi- 
date would  be  General  Scott,  whom  none  of  them  professed  to 
desire.  It  is  of  no  importance  now  to  consider  the  question, 
■whether  the  delegates,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  or  those  who  desired  tlie  nomination  of  Mr. 
Webster,  ought  to  liave  given  way  to  eiicli  other,  althougli,  if 
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History  were  to  be  required  to  decide  eueli  a  question,  upon  the 
personiil  claims  of  the  two  stateamen,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  her  verdict.  But,  in  such  assemblies,  men  rarely 
Btop  to  consider  what  record  they  are  making  for  others  or  for 
themselves.  They  press  on  with  preconceived  ideas  of  public 
policy  and  duty,  but  with  little  comprehension  of  what  is 
most  fit,  until  a  result  is  reached  which  is  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sense  of  what  the  public  interest 
demands.  So  it  was  on  this  occasion.  On  the  fifty-third  bal- 
loting, General  Scott  received  a  few  more  votes  than  the  neces- 
sary majority,  and  was  declared  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party,  according  to  the  usages  of  such  bodies.' 

That  Mt.  Webster  was  disappointed  and  ]mrt  by  the  action 
of  this  convention,  is  not  to  he  concealed.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  grounds  on  which,  more  than  on  all  others,  he  re- 
gretted this  result.  He  thought  the  nomination  was  due  to 
himself;  so  did  a  great  majority  of  his  countrjinen,  and  so  will 
posterity  say.  But  his  principal  chagrin  arose  from  the  fact 
that,   as  regarded  himself,   the  recorded   proceedings,   unex- 
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plained,  would  lead  to  false  inferences  in  respect  to  the  estima^ 
tion  in  which  his  pubhc  services  were  held ;  and  that,  in  re- 
gard to  tho  interests  of  the  country,  the  "Whig  party  would  be 
in  an  equivocal  position  in  respect  to  the  "  Comproraiae  Meas- 
ures," and  the  public  policy  on  which  they  were  founded.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day,  when  the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention was  known  in  "Washington,  a  procession,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music,  serenaded  General  Scott,  and  afterward  "visited 
the  residences  of  other  distinguished  pereons,  among  them  that 
of  Mr.  Webster.  In  response  to  their  call,  Mr.  "Webster  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  from  his  window.     He  said : 

"  You,  my  fellow-citizens,  with.  m£iny  others,  have  been  engaged  in.  tlie 
performance  of  an  arduous  and  protracted  duty  at  Baltimore,  in  making  a 
selection  of  a  fit  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  so  happened  that  my  name  was  used  before  that 
assembly.  The  conrention,  however,  I  dare  say,  did  its  best— exorcised 
its  wisest  and  soundest  discretion ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  personal 
feelings  in  tie  matter,  I  remain  the  same  in  opinion,  in  principle,  and  in 
poMtion,  that  I  have  ever  been, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing :  you  may  be  assured  there  is 
not  one  among  you  who  will  sleep  better  to-night  than  I  shall,  I  siiall 
rise  to-morrow  morning  with  the  lark  ;  and,  though  he  is  a  better  songster 
than  I  am,  yet  I  shall  greet  tlie  purple  east  as  jocund,  as  gratified,  and  as 
satisfied,  as  he. 

"  I  tender  yon  my  thanks  for  this  call  of  friendly  regard,  I  wish  you 
well.  Beneath  these  brilliant  stars,  and  in.  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful 
eTening,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  jour  health 
and  happiness." 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention,  several  of  the  dele- 
gations repaired  to  Washington,  The  members  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  "Webster,  which  he 
gave  them  at  his  own  house.  In  reply  to  a  somewhat  formal 
address,  made  to  him  by  one  of  their  number,  in  which  it  was 
observed  that  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates to  cast  their  votes  for  him,  at  any  time  after  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  President  Fillmore  could  not  receive  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Webster  said  th-at  "  he  regretted  that  their 
policy  had  appeared  to  be  necessary,  only  because  it  would 
write  a  false  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  By  the 
record  it  appeared  that,  in  all  the  numerous  ballotings,  the 
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Southern  delegates  had  failed  to  cast  their  votes  for  him,  even 
after  the  hope  of  suecesa  for  their  favorite  candidate  had  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  causes  that  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  his  Bupport  were  not  of  record.  He  supposed  he  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  quietly  to  this  apparent  reflection  upon 
his  public  life  ;  but  still,  knowing  the  eircnmstancea  that  influ- 
enced them,  it  did  not  in  tlie  slightest  degree  affect  bis  feelings 
toward  his  Southern  friends." ' 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Webster's  biographer  to  rewrite  the 
"  false  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country  "  to  which  he  then 
alluded;  and,  although  the  trnth  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  made  that  history,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  in  which  these  nominating  bodies  often 
reach  their  results.  The  delegations  of  Southern  "Whigs,  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  came  there  with  a  strong  con- 
viction of  tlie  necessity  of  upholding  the  "  Compromise  Meas- 
ures," and  most  of  them  regarded  Mr.  Fillmore  as  the  true 
representative  of  that  policy.  They  encountered,  in  the  North- 
em  friends  of  General  Scott,  a  strong  disinclination,  and,  in 
fact,  a  decided  refusal  to  have  the  Whig  party  committed  to  the 
affirmation  of  that  policy.  As  the  ballotings  proceeded,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  General  Scott 
were  determined  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of  a  party  "platform," 
which  should  declare  the  binding  character  of  the  settlement 
that  had  lately  been  effected  in  Congress.  Such  a  declaration 
the  Southern  delegations  regarded  as  of  great  importance ;  and 
finally,  as  a  means  of  procuring  its  introduction  into  the  series 
of  resolutions  which  were  to  constitute  the  party  creed  for  the 
approaching  canvass,  an  understanding  was  had,  by  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  agreed 
to  east  their  ballots  for  General  Scott,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Korthem  friends  of  General  Scott  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  resolution  which  the  Southern  delegates 
desired  to  have  adopted.  This  bargaining  at  length  produced 
the  result  on  which  the  Whig  party  went  before  the  country 
with  a  "  platform,"  affirming  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  as 
a  "  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 

'  Tbis  report  of  what  Mr.  Webster  accurate.  But  it  gives  the  substance  of 
said,  talicn  Irom  the  newspapers  of  the  what  ho  uuiioubtedij  did  Bay.  I  liavo 
period,  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  full  and    heard  him  eay  the  sarae  thing  in  private. 
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exciting  questions  which  they  embrace,"  and  with  a  candidate 
whose  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States  openly 
denounced  and  derided  them.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  seen  fit,  at 
his  interview  with  the  Mississippi  delegation,  to  enter  into 
detailed  explanations  of  his  own  meaning,  when  he  referred  to 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  Southern  delegates  from  voting 
for  him,  after  they  fonnd  that  they  could  not  nominate  llr.  Fill- 
more, he  would  have  been  obliged  fo  point  out  to  them  the 
rocts  on  which  they  and  the  ISTorthem  friends  of  General  Scott 
had  shipwrected  the  great  Whig  party  of  the  country.  But  he 
imposed  upon  himself  a  strong  restraint,  and  spoke  with  the 
reserve  which  belonged  to  his  character.  The  sequel  proved 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  choose  to  intrust 
the  Government  to  a  party  whose  political  action  eonld  be 
shaped  in  this  manner.' 

But  these  events  have  been  described,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  an  occurrence  which  no  one  can  now  regret  on 
Mr.  Webster's  account,  since  his  life  was  soon  to  end,  and  since 
this  honor  of  a  nomination  to  the  presidency  could  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame ;  and,  partly,  because  the  attitude  in  which 
the  Whig  party  was  now  placed  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr, 
Webster,  at  any  time  before  his  death,  to  advise  his  countrymen 
to  make  the  Whig  candidate  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Webster  was  obliged,  from  this  time  forward,  to  regard  the 
Whig  party  as  approaching  its  dissolution.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  could  longer  sustain  the  functions  and  discharge 

'  Seventj  delegates,  from  the  States  of  al™™  o'  th^r  powers  on  the  olber— not  im. 

Midne  Com.eodcut,  Ne>.  York,  PenDsyl-  ^iSfuStn^te  Sf't^e^lSSlSnT^S'd'w'o 

lama,  Ohio,  WxscoDSin,  Indiitna,  Illinois,  deprenite  sU  ftuUur  a^tatlon  ot  tbe  qneg. 

MioMsaQ,  and  Californm,  who  had  voted  tlonBlhiiBBBffled,aBa»i^ron3t^Jonriieace; 

steadity  for  General  Scott  as  the  candi-  JS,^,'^;;'  ■" ' "  """"■"  "^ 

date,  voted  aaainst  that  part  of  Ihe  "  plat- 
form "  which  afflrmed  the  binding  chat- 
fteter  of  the  "Compromise  Measures." 
The  resolution  was  in  these  words ; 

"  That  IhB  series  of  Acta  of  tbeThlrty-fiRl 
Cong;re&B,  eommonly  known  as  (he  Oompro- 
mifle  or  Adjustment  (the  act  for  the  recoveij 
of  fngitivee  IKini  labor  Included),  ere  recelFed 
and  acqnie^ed  In  hy  the  Whl^  par^  of  the 
United  Stat^,  (u  a  final  BeltlemetiC,  in  prin- 
idpla  and  substance,  of  the  snbjecta  to  whlcli 
they  relate,  and,  so  fer  as  these  acts  ate  COU' 
corned,  we  will  maintain  them,  and  insist  on 
their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and  eT- 

t silence  shall  demoUBlrato  the  uDcaasityor 
irther  le^lstlon  to  gnanl  against  the  eva- 
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the  duties  of  a  national  party.  He  had  made  great  exertiona 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  questions  relating  to  slavery  must  he  with- 
drawn from  the  national  politics ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  consistent  with  this  policy  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  however  personally  distinguished  or  meritorioiis 
lie  might  he,  one  whose  political  affiliations  were  with  the  lead- 
ing opponents  of  the  measures  by  which  this  policy  had  been 
made  practicable  and  operative.  Personal  disappointment  had 
never  before  prevented  Mr.  Webster  from  giving  his  support  to 
a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  had  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  according  to  its  usages ;  nor  was  his 
own  disappointment  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  so  now.  He  considered  tliat,  after  what  had  occurred 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  showing  that  the  Whig  party 
was  divided  iu  sentiment  and  purpose  upon  that  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  all  the  political  issues  that 
could  demand  the  attention  of  tlie  people  of  this  Union,  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  advise  that  people  to  intrust  political 
power  to  those  who  would  not  resolutely  refuse  to  allow  politi- 
cal agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  further  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Union,  He  saw  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
wisely  and  unanimously  determined  to  "resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing  in  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made." '  He  believed  that  such  ought  to  be,  and  would  bo, 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  he 
more  than  once  said  to  me,  tliat,  if  the  Government  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  that  party,  by  reason  of  its  present  atti- 
tude on  this  subject,  and  it  should  continue  to  act  steadily  and 
consistently  upon  this  principle,  it  would  for  a  long  time  to 
come  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  administer  the 
C        nnenw  em       bnfi  S  and 

pe  of     e  U 
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It  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  "Webster  shoxild 
not  have  alloived  himself  to  be  a  candidate  before  the  Whig  Con- 
vention, knowing  that  General  Scott  was  also  to  be  a  candidate 
for  its  Biifirages,  if  he  did  not  mean  in  advance  to  advise  Lis 


(1846),  slaTCTy  was   agreed   to  be  al- 
iovted  in  States  that  raiglit  be  formed 
out  of  Teias,  south  of  30°  30',  if  the 
people  of  such  States  should,  choose 
hare  it.    Under  the  constitution  of  Ca 
fomia  (1849),  slaverj  was  excluded  fram 
that  State  by  the  will  of  its  people.     B 
the  physical  incapacity  of  all  the  rest  o 
the  territorj  acquired  ieora  Uesico  (184 
to  receive  and  sustiiin  alavepy,  it  was  e 
eluded  from  what  is  now  New  Uexic 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  as  cffootuallj  as 
could  be  by  anj  human  enaetnient.    M 
Webster  said,  more  effectually.    Tbo  Tin 
ted  States  had  thercVore  reached,  on  th 
subject,  a  fired  Ktate  of  tidiigt,  in  whio 
it  was  unneuessarj  to  have  any  furth 
political   agitation  or  discussion,  in  r 
gard  to  it,  after  the  state  of  things  ha 
been  recognized  as  fi.ted  and  immuEabI 
ao  t^f  as  it  could  ba  affected   by  the 
le^slalion  of  Congress.    The  principle 
of  the  compromise  adjustment  of  1850 
so  recognized  it  fixed  and  settled  con- 
dition of  the  whole  subject.     So  long, 
therefore,  as  this  principle  should   be 
adhered  to,  there  could   be  no  further 
extension  of  elarery;  it  would  be  con. 
fined  to  the  States  b  which  it  already  c.t- 
isted,  and  to  such  new  States  sa  Texas, 
by  her  compact  with  the  United  States, 
had  a  right  to  malte,  Honth  of  36°  80'. 
Bdng   thus  circumscribed,  the   causes 
which  would  necessarily  bring  about  its 
gradual  extinction,  and  which  nothing 
but  further  political  agitation  could  im- 
pede, would  be  left  to  thwr  full  opera- 
tion.   As  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  increasing  tlie  political  power  of  the 
slaveholding    section   beyond   its   then 
fixed  limits,  if  the  principle  of  the  adjusts 
ment  of  18S0  should  be  adhered  to  by  a 
majority  of  Congress,  it  was  a  rational 
and  sound  expectation  that  slavery  would 
have  to  yield  to  the  influBnoes  that  would 
finally  make  It  an  intolerable  burden  in 
the  States  to  which  it  was  confined.   Mr. 
Calhoun  saw  this  very  clearly ;  and  hence 
his  straggle  to  restore  and  secure  what 
herea;nrded  as  the  Just  political  "equilib- 
rium "  between  the  two  sections,  by  ob- 
laining  an  admission  of  the  principlo 
that  the  Coustituiion,  propria  mgore,  in- 
rested  slaveholders  with  a  right,  which 


Congress   could  t 


slavery  ic 


my  Territory  of  the  United 


war.  Hence  his  doMce  to  have  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  recognize,  act  upon, 
and  adhere  to,  that  fiicd  conditioQ  of 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on 
which  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850 
were  founded.  He  always  declared  that, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  apply  what  was  called  the 
"Wilmot  Proviso,"  he  would  apply  it. 
But,  as  the  state  of  things  was  already 
fixed,  in  regard  to  future  slavery  in 
new  Territories,  by  circumstances  that 
made  that  enactment  nnnecessary,  he 
said  be  would  not  give  useless  irribition 
by  resorting  to  it,-— (See  an  extract  from 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  in  1847,  in  regard 
to  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  and  its  uses, 
as  quoted  and  applied  to  hia  position  in 
1850,  Worts,  v.,  349.) 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  one  of  his  Boston  frieiida 
(the  Hon.  Charies  Henry  Warren),  six 
days  before  his  speech  of  March  7tii,  did 
not  reach  me  in  season  to  be  inserted  in 
its  appropriate  i 


anil  I  Imre  intenclcil. 


,1:  "ne,  thatlhoyqbap- 
ier,  that  I  have  hopefl.  every  il»j'lobavo 
nething  to  Bay  the  next  day.  Probablythe 
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own  political  friends  to  give  their  votes  in  the  election  to  either 
of  the  candidates  who  might  receive  the  nomination.  That  the 
usages  of  political  parties  in  this  country  have  for  a  long  time 
been  understood  to  impose  this  kind  of  obligation  upon  all  can- 
didates who  are  competitors  for  nomination  to  office  by  the 
same  poKtical  body,  is  certainly  true.  But,  deeper  than  all 
such  usages,  lies  the  question,  of  what  a  great  statesman  is  to 
do,  when  the  action  of  his  party,  in  taking  the  position  by 
which  it  is  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  puts  in  peril 
a  course  of  public  policy  which  he  believes  to  he  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  country.  Is  he  to  be  obliged,  by  the  force  of 
that  kind  of  obligation  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  candidate  himself  before  one  of  these  nominating  bodies,  to 
tell  his  countrymen  that  his  convictions  respecting  a  great  pub- 
lic poHey  are  of  less  importance  to  tliem  than  the  nature  and 
force  of  an  obligation  created  by  party  rules,  and  deriving  all 
its  supposed  stringency  from  a  merely  implied  point  of  personal 
understanding  ?  It  should  he  remembered  that  the  course  of 
those  who  effected  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  at  the  con- 
vention, and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  his  I^^orthern  sup- 
porters afterward  treated  the  "  platform  "  of  that  body,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  "Webster  to  recommend  his  election. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  course  of  the  Wiiig  Conven- 
tion toward  Mr,  "Webster  was  received  by  multitudes  of  men 
throughout  the  country  with  deep  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. 1^0  opportunity,  however,  occurred  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  feeling  toward  him,  in  any  public  manner,  except- 
ing on  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  July,  on  his  way  to  Marshfield ; 

best  Fataralcan  mako  ie  to  tall  you,  na  far  betwasn  n?,  and  1  shall  ranatBlncBrely  lament 
aslcan,  tiow  thlnga  aeand  horo  on  this  1st  liisdenth,  If  Uut  should  be  hlBiinmeillats  dea- 
dCT  of  March.  tiny. 

..  T — j_,,, .  rrv —  ..  .  n:,„.  ,_.!  1.  .u.         "After  Mr.  Cjlhonn,  Ooveruor  Sowanl 
n'ishes  to  speak,  and  so  does  Mr.  Badger. 

414  uuu  uiijiiibeivH^b  a  [  can,  on Wedneidny,  bnt  fmirUwtll  be  later. 

pabllc  opialan.    Tha  Voamayvrlsb to  knontbeBUbstanc:  i<f  what 

Honsen.  but  not  with  1  propose  to  Bay  :  but,  m  my  badijot  will 

>e  ont,  1  tinnt  I  shall  giva  tou  no  ab- 

,..._,-. r of  CEJEtentB  in  advance.    1  mean  to 

tm  he  road  in  the  Senate  on  Monday.    It  make  an  honest,  tmth-telllnt;  speech,  and  a 

will  be  In  bin  nsnal  [vetn]  of  di^matlcal  0nlon  Bpeecb ;  bntlbaTe  nohopeof  acgiilt- 

assertion  and  vtulont  oeDniiclfttions  of  the  tins-  myeelf  wltb  mora  than  merely  tolerable 

North.  AlBB  I  poor  man,  be  wlU  apeak  In  the  abilllf.  Bnt  we  ahsU  soon  know,  ttnd  I  neither 

Senate,  I  fear,  no  mnca.     SeOdom  Kgrednt;  despond  nor  enjoy  a  prematuru  exattntlon 

wfthhimlbtthelaet  twentjyears.Iyetfeel  atanoceaB.   Whether  the  epoech  begooior 

(iincbed  at,  the  prospect  of  his  death.    Turn  bad,  nobody  will  care  a  flg  abont  Itamontb 

Eonally,  good  feelings  have  alwaya  BnbBiBtod  "  Toure, ».  W." 
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for  he  now  Gtudioiiely  avoided  all  occasions  of  presenting  Mm- 
self  p  ally  b  f      the  public,  having  resolved  to  say  nothing 

in  respe  1 1  h  own  position,  or  to  the  approaching  election. 
But,  in  B  t  n  ti  feeling  of  regret  was  bo  general  and  strong, 
and  so  ni  n  t  both  the  great  political  parties,  that  Mr, 
Webste  aid  n  t  fuse  a  public  reception  that  was  designed 
to  assure  him  the  love  and  veneration  ■which  were  felt  for 
him,  and  which  no  political  events  could  take  away  or  dimin- 
ish. Accordingly  it  was  arranged,  with  his  consent,  that  on 
reaching  that  city,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  should  be  received 
with  public  honors.  In  this  great  ceremony,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  impressive  and  touching  demonstration  ever  made  by 
that  people  toward  Mr.  Webster,  there  was  no  purpose  of 
giving  rise  to  any  further  political  action  concerning  him. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  Whig  party,  as  a  political  organization,  was  unequal 
to  the  duty  which  his  relation  to  the  country  created  for  it,  had 
produced  a  feeling  that  he  was  already  a  great  historical  charac- 
ter, whose  public  life  was  nearly  closed,  and  whose  natural  life 
might  soon  terminate.  While,  however,  they  could  yet  greet 
him — while  they  could  yet  tell  him  liow  they  remembered  his 
public  services— while  yet  they  could  make  him  feel  that  no 
ofBcial  station  was  needed  to  fix  his  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  or  the  future — while  they  could  still  hear  him,  as 
of  old,  speak  of  what  concerned  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
that  people,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long, 
yearned  to  express  to  him  their  mingled  gratitude  for  the  past, 
their  regret  for  tlie  present,  and  their  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
coming  generations.  If  there  was  a  sadness  in  all  this  grand 
outpouring  of  popular  feeling,  as  if  this  was  instinctively  per- 
ceived to  be  the  last  honor  they  could  pay  to  the  living  states- 
man— the  last  time  they  could  look  upon  him  in  a  public  place 
— the  last  occasion  on  which  they  could  grasp  his  hand  or  hear 
his  voice — there  were  also  a  heartiness  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  toward  any  man  in  that  com- 
munity. To  those  who  witnessed  the  reception  of  General 
Lafayette  in  the  same  city,  in  1824,  that  of  Mr,  Webster,  in 
1852,  was  more  imposing.  On  that  day  it  appeared — as  if 
posterity  were  already  come  to  proclaim  it — iiow  great  was  to 
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be  the  position  whicli  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  annals  of  our 
age. 

I  borrow,  from  the  official  account,  published  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  some  descriptions  of  this  remarkable 
scene,  its  incidents  and  c 


"  It  was  deemed  proper  by  the  committee,  after  the  result  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention,  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  the  veneration  and 
attachment,  which,  it  was  well  known  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  were 
felt  by  them  toward  Mr.  Wehater;  and  in  coming  forward  to  take  the 
direction  of  a  demonstration,  which  the  conunittee  were  well  aware  must 
be  made  in  compliance  with  a  vehement  popular  demand  for  some  form 
of  expression  toward  the  great  statesman,  the  committee  felt  that  they 
assumed  the  responsibility  belonging  to  public  organs  of  a  great  public 
sentiment. 

"  It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  that  the 
procession,  to  be  formed  as  an  escort,  should  be  of  a  wholly  civic  charac- 
ter; partly  because  the  committee  iiad  no  means  of  obtaining  orders  for  a 
military  parade,  and  partly  because  a  civic  procession  was  felt  by  some  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  honoring  a  great  statesman  who  had  never 
borne  any  military  character.  But  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  there 
would  be  a  procession,  than  the  committee  received,  through  the  chief 
marshal,  offers  of  military  escort  of  a  voluntary  nature,  ao  pressing  and  so 
full  of  feeling  for  the  honor  of  the  occasion,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
tbem  to  adhere  to  their  original  determination.  It  became  apparent,  at  once, 
that  the  military  of  Boston,  and  of  other  places,  were  about  to  demand, 
as  tlicir  right,  the  duty  of  performing  the  escort,  and  were  determined  to 
perform  it,  in  a  manner  which  would  show  that  orders  were  wholly  un- 
necessary, upon  an  occasion  of  lienors  to  Daniel  "Webster,  The  original 
plan  was  accordingly  changed.  The  chief  marshal  was  requested  to  receive 
any  ofEers  of  military  escort  that  might  be  tendered;  and  the  result  was 
the  assembling  of  a  body  of  troops,  larger  than  ever  before  appeared  in 
New  England,  upon  a  service  purely  voluntary,  and  expressing  by  their 
presence  that  it  was  a  sentiment  that  called  tlicm  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
an  unusuaOy  sultry  day. 

"  At  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon  the  shops  and  stores  began  to  be 
closed,  and  the  city  began  to  put  on  the  garb  of  a  national  holiday.  The 
various  thoroughfares  were  thronged  with  people,  multitudes  of  whom 
were  strangera ;  and  every  train  upon  the  various  railroads  leading  into 
tbe  city  brought  new  acce^ona  to  the  crowds  that  had  assembled  to  wit^ 
ness  this  interesting  ceremony  The  streets  thiou_,li  nhich  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  very  generally  decorated  and  for  the  most  part  in  an 
esceedingly  tasteful  manntr  The  citizens  appeared  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  gajety  of  their  fl^;s  ind  othpr  decorations  m  patriotic  and 
appropriate  mottoes  ind  m  graceful  designs  expressmg  the  feeling  which 
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animated  the  whole  people.  Innumerable  busts  and  portraits  of  tlie  great 
Btatesman  were  displayed  upon  the  balconies  and  walla  of  the  houses, 
PTincing  how  estensiyely  those  remarkable  features  are  cherished  as  a 
household  image.  From  the  costly  marble  crowned  with  bays  to  the  most 
(.rdinary  print,  every  form  in  which  they  have  been  reproduced  stood  out 
upon  dwellings  of  all  degrees,  until  one  gave  up  the  Attempt  to  count 

"  The  regiments  constituting  the  military  escort  formed  in  line  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock,  on  '  The  Neck,'  with  their  right  resting 
npoQ  the  Eoxburj  line,  aiyaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Webster.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  this  broad  avenue  were  posted  the  various  civic  bodies, 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  procession;  and  behind  the  lines,  us 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  stood  a  vast  crowd 
of  eager  spectators,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
airaiting  the  approach  of  him  whom  they  had  come  out  to  welcome. 

"  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  tarrying  at  thfe  house  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  in  Kosbnry,  entered  a  barouche,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  at 
half-past  three  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of  arrangu- 
monts,  who  were  seated  in  the  same  carriage  and  two  others,  and  escorted 
by  the  NatioBal  Lajicera,  proceeded  toward  the  dividing  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  cities.  As  soon  as  the  cortege  left  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, 8  discharge  of  cannon  announced  hia  departure,  and  the  salute  was 
repeated  by  fleld-piecea  stationed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  of  Kox- 
bnry,  and  along  the  line  where  the  military  escort  was  in  waiting.  At  the 
same  instant,  the  bells  of  Rosbury  and  Boston  made  known  that  the  pro- 
cession was  about  to  move. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Webster  across  the  line,  he  was  met  by  Gen- 
eral Tyler,  the  chief  marshal,  who,  in  a  feiv  brief  words,  tendered  to  him 
the  civic  escort  which  had  been  arranged.  General  Edmands  also  ten- 
dered to  him  a  military  escort  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  Mr.  Web- 
ster thanked  them  both ;  and,  to  General  Edmands,  he  said : 

'"  Please  t«  accept  for  yourself,  and  to  communicate  to  the  members 
of  the  escort,  my  most  affectionate  regards.  I  am  one  who  waa  early 
taught  the  value  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  and  I  believe  a  volunteer  militia 
constitntes  the  only  needful  defence  of  a  free  country,' 

"  The  carriages  having  pa^ed  the  military  escort,  drawn  «p  in  line  on 
tlie  west  side  of  Washington  Street,  the  procession,  at  a  quarter-past  four, 
took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  Common,  through  the  streets  previously 
indicated. 

"  Along  the  whole  route  of  the  procession  there  was  a  heartiness  and 
depth  of  feeling  in  the  popular  manifestations  sueh  as  is  seldom  seen.  A 
dense  crowd  lined  the  streets ;  the  door  steps,  balconies,  and  windov.  s  of 
the  houses  were  crowded  with  men,  v. omen,  and  children.  Mho  seemed  to 
have  come  forth  as  if  to  bestow  an  unwonted  and  unparalleled  ovation 
upon  one  who  deserved  the  purest  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Old  men 
crowded  to  the  carriage  to  greet  the  object  of  thia  extraordinary  display 
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Women  held  up  tlieir  infants,  that  tliey  might  say,  in  after-life,  they  had 
seen  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution  on  liia  triumphal  entry  into  Boston. 
Cheer  followed  cheer,  bouquets  and  garlands  were  showered  upon  the  car- 
riage, toward  .which  all  eyes  were  tnrned,  and  erery  possible  token,  by 
which  a  people  can  evince  affectionate  admiration  and  respect,  was  lav- 
iahed  by  the  vast  multitude,  as  the  procesaion  wound  its  slow  way  through 
the  crowded  streets.  The  naturally  reserved  character  of  the  New-Eng- 
land people  had  totally  disappeared:  joy  illumined  every  countenance; 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  public  displays  of  th  m  ti  n  b  m 
uxpreesive,  graceflil,  and  animated ;   and  while  tt  w        d        ly 

HUed  with  men,  who  multiplied  'three  cheers'  int  ntm 

of  voices,  the  background  of  ladies,  filling  the  hou      t    th  ir       fe    nd 
waving  their  kcrchiefe,  gave  a  beauty  and  impre         n       t     th 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  th   g    d  f   t       t    pas 
through  the  whole  of  it, 

"  The  rout*  of  the  procession  was  through  Wash  nl  n  Tr  m  t  TV  t 
Bedford,  Summer,  Washington,  State,  Commercial  C  h  II  C  t  T  e- 
mont,  and  Beacon  Streets,  to  the  Common — the  wh  !e  of  this  lon^,  route 
being  densely  crowded  by  multitudes  waiting  their  turn  to  give  a  greeting 
to  Mr,  Webster,  The  head  of  the  proeeasion  reached  the  Common  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  and,  entering  the  Charles  Street  gate  at  tho  foot  of  Beacon 
Street,  the  military  escort  formed  in  line  facing  to  the  west,  and  toward  a 
platform  erected  near  the  Charles  Street  Mall,  about  midway  between  Bea- 
con and  Boylaton  Streets.  Mr.  Welater,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  the  invited  guests,  and  other  persons,  then  alighted  from 
the  carriages,  and,  entering  by  the  gate,  passed  in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
ascended  the  platform.  At  this  point,  the  amphitheatre,  formed  by  tho 
elevated  ground  opposite  the  platform,  presented  a  most  impressive  scene. 
Along  the  baee  of  tho  hill,  upon  the  Hat  parade-ground,  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and,  in  their  rear,  an  immense  crowd  of  persons  of  both 
seses  "extended  to  tho  summit  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  formality  of 
the  military  salutes  was  over,  all  barriers  were  removed,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  toward  the  platform,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by  an 
immense  and  eager  audience. 

"  Quiet  being  restored,  J,  Thomas  Stevekson,  Esq.,  came  forward,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 

"  '  Pbllow-Citizemb— BBPtiBLicANS :  I  count  it  a  high  honor,  for  a 
private  citizen  like  myself,  to  be  permitted  to  be  the  oi^an  of  communica- 
tion between  such  an  assembly  as  th  s  and  1  m  wl  on  w  w  Icome  home 
to-day.  I  might  well  have  shr  nk  from  tl  perforn  ance  of  ven  this 
agreeable  duty,  liad  I  not  kno  n  t!  at  th  t  ne  II  e  pla  e  the  occa  on 
and  all  the  attendant  c  re  n  tanees  would  compel  the  utter  nee  of  the 
proper  word.  The  time  tl  e  hallowed  n  eek  of  our  nat  on  s  nati  ty  the 
place,  Boston  Common,  <1  d  cated  to  the  p  bl  c  and  n  d  no  v  because  no 
roof,  short  of  tho  canopy  of  God's  first  temple,  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  multitudes  whom,  nothing  could  prevent  from  being  present  at  this 
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first  greeting;  the  occasion,  the  retnm  of  DaniGl  Webster,  whose  name 
shall  have  no  epithet  here,  irom  the  scene  of  his  public  duties  and  his 
public  cares,  to  the  midst  of  those  who  love  him  for  what  he  13,  and  who 
know  that  the  story  of  what  he  is  is  best  told  in  the  public  record  of 
what  he  has  done. 

" '  The  time,  the  place,  the  occasion,  speak  for  themselTes,  bo  that  it 
would  Beeni  a  waste  of  words  to  say  to  jou  what  this  unwonted  concourse 
of  free  and  independent  citizens  means.  It  is  the  great  public  heart 
giving  espression  to  ita  irrepressible  emotions.  I  will  therefore  bear  your 
message,  with  no  delay,  to  him  you  come  to  greet.  Justice  to  a  patriot  is 
justice  to  the  people.  I  may  say,  from  you  to  him,  that  which  addressed 
Ki  any  other  man  were  flattery.     For  Massachusetts 

'  Must  knoiv 
The  Tslno  of  hor  owe.    'TwQre  a  eoncealment 
Worec  than  a  theft,  no  leas  than  a  iralucemeut, 
T"  hide  [hl9]  doineB ;  and  to  xilence  that, 
Wbich,  to  the  spire  and  bip  of  ptatees  vaucheit. 
Would  eeem  bnl  moiest.    ThoreBira,  I  bosoech  joo, 
(In  Bigu  of  what  [be  le],  not  to  reward 
What  [bo  haa]  done)  before  onr  people  hear  me,'  i 

"  Mr.    Stevenson,   then   addressing  Mr.  Webster,    proceeded    as   foi- 

" '  See  :  Upon  this  occasion  of  your  return,  the  people  have  sent  no 
delegates  to  ivelcome  you,  but  have  come  themselves ;  they  have  come 
with  their  hearts  in  their  hands.  Look  around  you  upon  this  sea  of  men's 
countenances,  bounded  almost,  like  the  ocean,  by  the  horizon.  As  you 
have  passed,  through  the  public  ways,  it  has  been,  a  swelling  stream  tribu- 
tary to  this  ocean  here.  Ite  very  silence  speaks  to  yon.  All  that  yon 
see  is  real.  No  man  is  here  for  a  selfish  object,  or  with  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose. No  man  is  here  becausB  he  holds  an  office,  or  because  he  wants  an 
office.  This  vast  assemblage  is  the  result  of  no  preconcerted  arrange- 
ments, presenting  a  seeming  beyond  the  trath.  No  party  bugle  has 
sounded  a  call  for  this  gathering,  AO  that  has  been  done  was  to  notify 
the  public  of  this  opportunity.     See  bow  the  public  has  seized  it ! 


" '  Each  man  is  here  prompted  by  his 

ovm   impulses.      The  military 

escort  i        mp      d     f  th        It       m  bt 

h            b  d          t    n       der 

— each  mil.       -n      mm     d         h 

tyl      b        ht       1        for 

d    1  q           1        tt      ted 

ua ;  we  ar    h        t                 d  t            t  y 

Th                     d               1   re. 

There  an         t  amt    h          Th        p 

n   m  y  1             f        a-    the 

thought      L  t  th      tt              f  th 

b    dJ  t      t  t    y  u      L  t  its 

spontan          test  m     y  as          \   u  th  t  th 

p  bl     13  n  t    n      t  fnl. 

She  may       t         f      h        ffl            th  tl    ir 

1     ca  n  t      thhoia 

her  hon  rs  w  th  th           t   f    t             Tl 

b  Id      p  1    t    n    f           lu- 

eated  peojl       h     t  is  th    1           p  n    t 

f  th  t  pcopl       mmd.    As 
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son  et  mes  tl  e  manner  return  ng  from  a  Iting  and  eventful  voyage,  sees, 
loomin"  up  aboye  the  deceptive  tog  that  la  rest  n^  on  tl  e  vaters  that 
be  18  tiaver^  ng  a  friendly  li^l  thouse  and  so  s  assured  that  I  3  course 
has  been  and  is  correct  so  let  the  event  of  to  day  sho  ng  itself  above 
ail  tUe  mists  of  party,  give  like  assurance  to  yourael£  The  old  and  the 
joung  ivre  here — the  old  to  renew  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  your 
public  services,  and  the  young  to  give  assurance  that  they  are  profiting 
by  your  public  teachings. 

'"Public  gratitude  will  take  some  form  of  public  expression,  q3  the 
full  licai't  ivill  speak,  and  this  multitude  is  here  to  greet  you  as  a  faith- 
ful teacher  and  a  wise  guide.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
to  secure  to  this  young  republic  her  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
We  greet  you  as  a  statesman.  We  thank  you,  as  we  stand  on  Boston 
Common,  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  for  your 
masteriy  solution  of  the  complex  question  of  the  right  of  search — a  solu- 
tion so  grand,  that  it  gives  to  the  flag  of  our  counti^  the  power  to  protect 
every  American  vessel  on  every  sea,  yet  so  simple  that  every  American  boy, 
who  reads  the  discussion  of  it,  wonders  that  it  took  a  man  to  make  it. 
We  greet  you  as  the  defender  of  commercial  rights.  We  thank  jou  for 
the  prolific  seeds  of  true  republicanism,  which  you  have  scattered  broad- 
cast tlirough  the  land.  Who  ever  closed  a  volume  of  your  published 
Works  without  feeling  himself  more  lit  for  a  republican  after  its  perusal  S 
Tour  counsels  have  not  fallen  like  autumn  leaves  upon  the  fmzen  ground, 
but  they  are  producing  a  rich  harvest  of  republicanism  from  both  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  soil.  We  greet  you  as  the  great  republican 
teafiher.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  bind  together  this 
great  family  of  States ;  rejoicing  that,  whether  you  have  stood  here,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  your  fiunily  altar,  or  in  the  capitol,  amid  scenes  of  sec- 
tional strife,  or  nearer  to  our  Southern  border — wherever  within  the  limits 
of  this  great  nation  you  have  stood,  you  have  been  able  to  say :  "  This  is 
my  country;  how  can  I  serve  her}"  Wo  greet  you  as  the  Amekican. 
Wo  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  enshrine  the  Constitution  of 
our  common  country  upon  the  inner  altar  of  the  temple  of  our  hearts. 
We  greet  you  as  its  great  defender.  We  thank  you  that,  in  your  advo- 
cacy of  the  citizens'  rights,  you  have  not  failed  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties;  for,  if  the  former  are  not  to  be  surrendered,  the  latter  are  to  be 
performed.  We  greet  you  as  the  champion  of  the  Union,  We  thank  you 
for  nhat  you  have  done  to  still  the  unnatural  turbulence  of  the  sea  of 
domestic  strife,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  with  foreign  coun- 
tries with  honor  to  your  own.  Surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  peace, 
we  do  not  forget  that  you  have  three  times  averted  the  horrors  of  foreign 
war.  We  greet  you  as  the  great  treaty-maker.  Wo  thank  you  for  that 
fidelity  to  political  principles  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  establish 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  reward — is  its 
own  reward.  That  jewel  is  a  treasure,  which  he  who  earns  it  cannot  lose 
by  accident,  nor  be  robbed  of  by  design.    It  is  hia  amid  all  changes,  and 
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through  all  dangers.  It  is  a  treasure  in  hh  own  keeping,  and  the  breath 
of  another  cannot  tarnish  it.  It  is  his  for  an  oraamcnt — it  is  his  fi>r  a 
praise — it  is  his  for  a  consolation  nndcr  all  circnmstanccs  ;  and,  m  a 
republic,  it  ia  hia  with  a  talismanic  power  over  the  policy  of  his  coimti^, 
whether  he  be  in  office  or  out  of  office. 

" '  Parties  we  niuat  have  in  a  republic,  differing  from  each  other,  not  in 
love  of  their  common  coimtrj,  nor  in  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  her 
interests  and  to  guard  her  lionor ;  but  at  variance  chiefly  upon  the  best 
means  of  doing  both.  And  this  necessity  is  not  an  unmixed  eyil.  We 
thank  you,  that,  during  the  time  of  your  public  service,  you  have  been 
ready  and  willing  to  stand  up  before  your  country,  regardless  of  the  be- 
hests of  party,  and  to  lend  the  influence  of  your  intellect,  of  your  voice, 
and  of  your  vote,  to  measures  emanating  from  the  party  to  which  you  ivere 
generally  opposed,  when  you  have  seen  that  your  country's  good  required 
it.  This  kn  ia  a  d'ffi  It  1  ty  f  public  man,  rarely  performed  ; 
we  thank  y      f     tt       p       d  p  rf    m  f  it.    We  thank  you  for  the 

genuine  p         tmhhhb  tlya  conviction  of  your  under- 

standing btthi  nfyul  rt  joicing  that,  fl'om  the  begin- 
ning, you  1  h  p  d  y  urso  by  th  t  fixed  star,  and  never  by  any 
waudcrin  m  t  h  brilliant  h  t  flashes  and  is  gone.  We  thank 
you  for  y  UT  1  ^  I  bl  rv  It  I3  happens  to  a  man  to  be  jus- 
tified in  feeling  that  he  has  served  his  country  through  more  than  a 
whole  generation,  always  with  honor  both  to  hhuself  and  to  her, 

"  'And  now,  sir,  let  us  welcome  you  to  the  scenes  of  many  fond  mem- 
ories. We  welcome  you  to  the  heart  of  hearts  of  a  Commonwcalih  which 
knows  you.  We  welcome  you  to  armies  of  friends,  who  are  proud  of  your 
position.  We  welcome  you  to  your  home,  and  to  that  temporary  retire- 
ment which  you  are  seeking,  and  which  we  know  will  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terrupted by  public  cares.  We  welcome  you  as  the  American  Patriot, 
whose  name  the  people  of  this  community  are  willing  should  be  associated 
with  that  of  Washington.  And,  as  we  all  welcome  you,  it  is  "  an  hundred 
thousand  welcomes." ' 

"Mit.  Webbteb  then  rose,  and.  as  soon  as  the  enthusiastic  cheering, 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  would  permit  his  voice  to  be  hoard,  addressed 
the  multitudes  as  follows : 

" '  Mk,  Btevekson  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  This  honor  which  you 
confer  on  me  as  much  exceeds  all  my  expectations  as  I  feel  th.it  it  ex- 
ceeds my  merits.  I  owe  it  all  to  your  kindness,  to  your  friendship,  and  to 
your  constant  regard,  I  rejoice  in  it;  I  am  proud  of  it.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  come  to  the  bosom  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  I  have  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  which  for  so  many 
years  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  find  that  I 
am  not  disowned. 

'"Gentlemen,  tlie  hour  of  the  afternoon  will  allow rac  to  address  to 
you  but  a  few  remarks,  but  I  will,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
speak  to  you.   I  am  known  of  you ;  I  have  lived  among  you  morn  than  half 
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my  life  ;  I  liave  been  honored  by  the  favor,  both  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  all  humility 
and  all  modesty,  before  you,  I  am  ready  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
Tvhich   I   have   discharged   the    duties   ivhich   their   kindness    devolved 

" '  It  is  now,  gentlemen,  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  this  city  of  Boston, 
In  my  early  manhood  I  had  had  some,  but  not  much,  experience  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  I  had  left  the  world  of  politics,  as  I  thought,  forever ;  and  I 
came  here  to  pnrsne  my  profession,  to  earn  my  living,  and  to  maintain  and 
educate  my  children,  Fjom  my  brethren  of  the  bar  I  received  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  From  all  the  citizens  of  this  then  town,  now  city,  the 
kindest  reception.    It  w  n^I   f     m     and  fulfilled  all  my  espectationa 

in  life,  that  I  should  be  b  m  d  ra  o  provide  for  my  own  necessities 
by  my  professional  labo      a  d  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  and 

agreeable  society  of  th  B       n.    I  remained  here,  gentlemen, 

some  yeans  in  pursuit         h       p  objects,  neither  looking  for,  nor 

desiring,  any  change  in  n 

"  '  But  no  man  know  wn  des      y — at  least,  I  did  not  know  mine. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  poring  over  Mansfield  and  Blackstone,  in 
the  autumn  of  1822,  there  came  a  committee  to  me.  They  did  not  look 
like  clients.  I  did  not  believe  they  had  any  lawsuits,  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
was  chairman.  Another  of  the  membera  is  now  living — Mr,  William  Stur- 
gb — and  they  stood  up  straight  in  my  presence.  I  tlircw  down  my  law 
books,  and  they  said :  "  Sir,  we  have  come  to  tell  you  your  destiny.  You 
must  give  up  these  law-books.  "We  came  to  tell  you  that,  on  Monday 
nest,  you  will  be  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  "Wo  come  to  make  no  request,  we  come  to  enter 
into  no  discussion,  we  take  no  answer ; "  and  Colonel  Perkins  made  a 
graceful  bow,  and,  with  his  committee,  went  off, 

"  '  Well,  gentlemen,  I  submitted  to  what  I  supposed  to  he  the  will  of 
the  good  people  of  Boston ;  and,  although  it  has  interfered  with  private 
purposes  and  pilvate  emoluments,  I  do  not  regret  it,  but  rejoice  at  it. 
And  if  I  may  feel  this  day  that  my  conduct  in  that  capacity,  and  m  the 
capacity  in  which  I  afterward  served  as  Senator,  bo  batisfdctory  to  thb 
great  and  ancient  and  glorious  State  of  Massachusetts— whether  in  richea 
or  in  poverty,  or  in  health  or  in  sickness— I  am  rewaided. 

"  'Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  to  jou,  that,  from  my 
earliest  age,  from  the  moment  when  I  began  to  read  and  understand  po- 
litieal  matters  and  political  history,  tlie  political  history  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  a  sort  of  ieau  iMcd  to  me,  I  have  studied  it  from  my  earliest 
youth,  and  loved  it  and  honored  it  always ;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to- 
night, what  was  Massachusetts  when  I  became  a  member  of  Congress  at 
the  bidding  of  the  people  of  Boston,  What  was  she  f  To  answer  this 
question  I  must  go  back  to  her  history.  The  great  history  of  Massachu- 
setts be-ipns  with  the  Revolutionary  struggle  of  the  country,  and  what  was 
that  ?    For  what  did  Massachusetts  struggle  1    For  what  did  she  oiTer  to 
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pour  out  her  blood  like  water,  and  esliaust  all  her  treasures  aa  if  they 
were  worthless,  and  run  all  the  risk  of  war,  and  of  civil  strife,  and  of  the 
gallows,  and  of  execution  as  traitors  ?  "What  did  she  do  it  all  for  1  Why, 
depend  on  it,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  any  narrow  principle,  any  local  ot^ect, 
any  sectional  concern  of  her  own.  She  did  not  brook  the  power  of  Eng- 
land for  a  strip  of  land,  of  fl%  miles  width,  between  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire,  She  did  not  do  it  even  to  protect  this  glorious  bay  before 
ua,  BO  beautiful,  and  studded  and  gemmed  with  so  many  island  and  islets. 
No,  no,  no.  Massachusetts  struck  for  the  liberty  of  a  continent  1  It  is  her 
everlasting  glory — everlasting  unless  she  terminates  it  herself— that  hcr^ 
was  the  first  effort  ever  made  by  man  to  separate  America  from  European 
dominion.  That  was  vast  and  comprehensive.  We  look  back  upon  it 
now,  and  well  may  we  wonder  at  the  great  extent  of  mind  and  geniui 
and  capacity,  which  influenced  the  men  of  the  Revolution 

"  '  Gentlemen,  friends,  fellow-citizens :  Let  me  tell  jou  that  Mia-achu 
Bctts  had  all  America  in  her  heart  when  ahc  summoned  her  whole  strength 
into  her  arm,  and  gave  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of  the  American  ivorld  It 
was  nothing  less  than  that ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  that.  Warren  did 
not  die  for  Massachusetts  only.  Her  soil  is  honored  by  receiving  his 
blood,  but  the  world  is  not  vcide  enough  to  circumscribe  his  fame.  All 
the  generations  of  mankind  upon  this  continent  will  never  be  able  to 
make  recompense  for  his  devotion  to  republican  institutions,  anJ  hia 
death  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

'"Welt,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts ; 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  her  renown  that  is  worth  possessing.  It  is 
her  original  devotion  to  liberty  as  a  cause,  to  the  whole  of  America  tis  a 
country.  Her  renown,  in  that  respect,  is  placed  on  deep,  well-laid,  and 
firm  foundations ;  foundations  never  to  be  disturbed,  unless  in  some  day 
13  and  of  death,  in  some  moment  of  folly  and  of  frenzy,  and  of 
*,  she  shall  herself  subvert,  witli  that  same  arm,  the  foundation  of 
all  her  greatness  and  glory.  That  will  not  happen.  I  pray  Almighty 
God,  at  least,  if  that  is  to  happen,  the  j  udgment  of  that  day  may  be  post- 
poned till  my  head  sJiall  be  covered  with  the  sods  of  the  valley. 

'"Well,  gentlemen,  let  ua  adhere  to  that  spirit  of  union,  of  nationalism, 
of  Americanism ;  and  let  no  narrow,  sclflsh,  local  policy — no  trifling'  con- 
cern of  the  day  and  the  moment,  influence  the  counsels  of  Massachusetts, 
In  the  day  that  made  Massachusetts  what  she  was,  and  wliat  she  has  been, 
her  policy  was  large,  comprehensive,  united.  She  never  drew  a  breath 
that  was  not  a  national  breath.  She  never  had  an  aspiration  which  did  not 
embrace  all  the  colonies ;  and  if  the  crov.-n  of  Great  Britain  on  that  day 
hadoflered  her  an  esemption  from  all  the  rigid  enactments,  if  it  had  offered 
her  free  trade,  unrestricted  by  colonial  legislation,  if  it  had  offered  her 
twenty  scats  in  her  House  of  Commons,  and  two  hundred  noblemen,  she 
would  have  rejected  them  all.  She  struck  for  principle;  she  I'isked  for 
America.  If  America  could  free  herself,  she  wished  to  be  free ;  and  if 
America  was  to  be  subjugated,  and  that  was  the  will  of  God,  she  was  will- 
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ing  to  be  subjugated,  and  remain  in  subjugation  until  a  more  fortunate 
hour  should  arise  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole. 

"  '  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  dwell  on  that ;  and  any  man,  at  this  day, 
who  sets  up  peculiar  notions  and  sectional  distinctions,  who  would  have 
113  believe  that  her  interests  are  essentially  disconnected  irom,  and  alien 
to,  the  interests  of  other  members  of  this  republic,  is  an  enemy  to  you,  is  an 
enemy  to  the  republican  cause,  and  an  enemy  to  flreedom  all  over  the  world. 

" '  That  was  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  learned 
in  early  life ;  and  which  inspired  me  with  veneration  and  devotion.  I 
think  I  understand  it.  I  think  I  have  read  every  page  of  her  history.  I 
have  known  some  of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  personally.  I  never  saw 
John  Hancock  or  Samuel  Adams  or  James  Otis.  I  have  known  John 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  other  great  meu  of  that 
period ;  and  I  have  listened  to  them  as  to  oracles  teaching  me,  as  a  young 
man,  the  proper  performance  of  my  duties,  if  I  should  have  public  duties 

"  '  Well,  then,  succeeding  to  this  Revolutionary  epoch,  came  the  con- 
stitutional epoch.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  more  eiBcient  form,  of  government  than  that 
which  thiai  existed.  It  was  a  great  thought.  It  was,  if  one  may  say  so, 
a  fearful  esperiment.  It  appeared  so  to  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  Massachusetts.  It  appeared  to  those  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Sam  Adams,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  create  a  central  government 
with  authority  to  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and  not  obliged  to  act 
through  the  interference  of  the  States.  But  Samuel  Adams,  however 
jealous  of  liberty,  was  a  wise  man.  Ho  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment, and  he  yielded  to  it ;  and,  in  yonder  old  State-House — or  rather, 
I  believe,  it  was  in  the  Old  South — he  gave  his  vote  for  it.  I  think  I 
behold  him  now,  in  his  half-Quaker  dress,  with  his  broad-brim  hat,  his 
gold-headed  cane,  not  less  than  five  feet  long,  and,  after  all  the  discussion 
and  all  his  doubling,  crjing  out,  '  Aye  I '  and  the  whole  assembly  echoing, 
reSchoing  the  shout  of  rejoicing. 

" '  The  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  the  country  had  the 
good  fortune  to  place  Washington  at  the  head  of  affairs.  You  all  know 
how  it  revived  every  thing.  Massachusetts  went  under  that  Constitution, 
sacriScing  her  peculiar  rights  to  the  general  good,  and  suffering  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  possess  and  enjoy  her  commerce,  which  was  more  than 
the  commerce  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  three  times  over,  yielding 
the  whole  to  the  best  interests  of  the  new  government.  And  she  has  from 
that  day  to  this  experienced  a  rich  reward  for  all  she  sacrificed  by  the 
protection  which  that  Government  has  afforded  her,  by  upholding  her  flag 
all  over  the  world  ;  and,  instead  of  holding  up  her  venerable  Indian  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  maintaining  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  river  to  river. 

"  '  There  were  great  men  in  that  day  of  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  heard.     There  was  Gorham,  and 
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Ca^jot,  and  Strong,  and  Sedgwick,  and  Sewall,  and  Goodhue,  and  Ames,  and 
other  persona  connected  with  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington.  There  were  Eiistis  and  Samuel  Dester,  and 
General  Vamum,  of  Middlesex,  all  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their  day 
and  generation.  How,  by  this  time  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  had 
been  formed  into  parties,  and  dilTerent  senfimenta  divided  them  in  relation 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  General  Government ;  and  different  sentiments 
prevailed  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home.  Rival  candi- 
dates were  put  forth  for  offices,  and  sometimes  one  sacceeded,  and  some- 
times another.  Various  successes  attended  various  party  movements  down 
to  the  period  of  1633,  when  it  was  my  fortune,  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
country,  to  be  placed  amid  its  councils.'  [Cries  of  "  Good."]  Mr.  Web- 
ster, bowing, '  I  thank  you.' 

"  '  Now,  let  me  say  that,  down  to  that  period — that  is  fifty  years  from 
the  period  of  Independence — there  was  not,  in  all  the  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  Berkshire  to  Cape  Cod,  to  be  fonnd  an  eminent  man  with  the 
slightest  tincture  of  disunion  sentiment  about  him.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  was  not  willing  to  thank  God,  daily,  that  we  had  been  so  successful 
in  establiahiug  a  government,  which  had  secured  to  us  such  an  eminent 
degree  of  prosperity.  And  when  I  went  to  Congress,  from  the  city  of 
Boston,  thei-e  was  not  a  man  in  Congi-css  wlio  entertained  disunion  feel- 
ings, and,  if  it  had  been  so,  he  could  not  have  held  his  place  one  hour 
after  the  people  had  had  the  opportunity  to  decide  upon  his  merits. 

"  '  Now,  gentlemen,  that  was  Massachusetts  when  I  came  into  her  conn- 
eils  in  1823.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  which  I  embraced,  and  which 
did  me  the  honor  to  embrace  me.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  which  I 
had  honored,  historically,  from  the  Revolution  downward, 

'"The  character  of  nations  and  of  men,  gentlemen,  is  made  ont  of 
fects.  It  is  not  the  portraiture  of  the  pencil  so  much  as  it  is  the  narrative 
of  the  pan.  History  tells  us  what  Massachusetts  was,  when  she  did  me 
the  honor  to  call  me  into  her  service;  and,  in  that  character,  I  honored 
her,  and  still  honor  her,  if  not  as  the  first  among  the  first  of  al!  the  tme, 
patriotic  Union  States.  I  will  not  say  she  was  primus  inter  pnreSf  but  I 
will  say  she  was  not  necundus  intm-  pares.  If  she  did  not  go  before  all 
others,  I  aver  no  others  wont  before  hpr. 

'"This  being  the  character  of  Ma=aachusetts,  this  her  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  Union,  with  some  differences  of  sentiment  as 
to  State  and  national  politics;  but,  after  all,  the  ruling  sentiment  being 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Americai. 
liberty,  attachment  to  that  great  principle  of  government  that  first  made 
America  what  she  is ;  this  being  the  characteristic  of  the  State,  I  entered 
into  her  service  with  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  and  I  gave  to  it  what- 

" '  Now,  gentlemen,  from  the  time  I  entered  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  wish  of  tlie  people  of  Boston,  my  manner  of  political 
life  is  known  to  you  all.    I  do  not  stand  here  to-night  to  apologize  for  it. 
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Leas  do  I  stand  here  to  demand  any  approbation.  I  leave  it  to  my  coun- 
try, to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  truth.  I  have  only  to  aay  to  joii  that,  at  ray  present 
time  of  life,  I  am  not  likely  to  adopt  any  sudden  change.  What  I  hare 
been,  I  propose  to  be.  No  man  can  foresee  the  occurrences  of  future  life. 
I  profess  to  foresee  nothing.  The  future  b  distant,  the  present  is  our 
own ;  and,  for  the  present,  I  am  content  with  expressing  my  utmost  grati- 
tude to  you,  and  assurance  of  my  perpetnal  regard. 

" '  But  I  ought  to  thank  you  a  little  more  particularly  for  this  gen- 
erous, spontaneous  outpouring  of  such  a  multitude  to  greet  me.  I  thank 
you  for  your  civic  procession ;  for  all  the  kindness  of  individual  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  known,  and  many  of  whom,  especially  the  young,  are 
unknown  to  me.  I  ouglit  also  to  express  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  military  who  have  accompanied  ua  as  escort.  You  all  know,  gentle- 
men, it  is  not  my  fortune  to  he,  or  to  have  been,  a  successful  military 
chieftain.  I  am  Jiothing  but  a  pains-taking,  hard-working  civilian,  giving 
mj  life  and  my  health  and  my  strength  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  the  upholding,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  the  liberties  of  my  country.'  " 

On  tlie  12th  of  July  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Franklin,  wliere 
he  remained  until  the  20th,  "Wliile  there  he  received  informa- 
tion of  a  step  that  had  been  suddenly  taken,  by  the  Enguah 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
British  provinces  ;  a  step  that  at  once  produced  mnch  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  this  eonntry.  Some  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  difficulty  is  here  necessary. 

Before  the  Kevolution,  all  the  British  colonies  in  America 
had  tlie  right,  in  common,  of  fishing  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  United  States  secured  a  continuance  of 
their  share  in  these  privileges  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  but  the 
British  claimed  that  the  War  of  1812  put  an  end  to  them 
forever.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  dispute,  which  followed,  was  settled  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  which  granted  to  American  citizens  the  right 
to  fish  along  certain  portions  of  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  and  elsewhere,  to  -within  throe  miles  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  estuaries,  etc.,  of  the  British  provinces,  Mis- 
understajidings  and  collisions  soon  followed,  the  Americans 
claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  enter  the  wide  gulfe  and 
bays,  so  long  as  they  did  not  approach  witJiin  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  acting  accordingly ;  while  the  provinces  declared 
that  they  could  not  come  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn 
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from  headland  to  lieadlaiid  ;  and  they  attempted  to  seize  such 
vessels  as  violated  their  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Com- 
plaints and  troubles  were  continually  arising,  giving  occasion 
for  frequent  diplomatic  discnssiona  between  the  Governments 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Finally,  in  1852,  the  British 
colonies  united  in  fitting  out  crnisers  to  protect  what  they 
regarded  aa  their  exclusive  rights  in  a  portion  of  these  waters, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  home  Government  had  now  adopted  the  provincial  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  and  dispatched  a  naval  squadron  to 
assist  the  cruisers  of  the  colonies.  The  first  official  intima- 
tion of  this  course,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
was  received  by  Hr.  "Webster  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crampton, 
announcing  the  steps  taken  "  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
complaints  which  have  so  frequently  been  made  of  the  en- 
croachments of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
Prance  upon  the  fishing-grounds  reserved  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Convention  of  1818."  His  Government  had  been  led, 
he  continued,  by  urgent  representations  from  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  to  give  directions  "for  stationing,  off  New 
Brunawict,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  such  a  force  of  small  sailing-vessels  and 
steamers  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty." 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  1845,  during  some  negotiations  on 
this  subject,  while  the  two  Governments  maintained  their 
opposite  constructions  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  on  the  point 
of  right,  the  British  ministry  of  that  day  instructed  their  colo- 
nial authorities  that  they  had  determined  to  relax  the  strict 
rule  of  exclusion  over  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  hays  of  the  sea  on  the  British  North  American 
coasts.'  Under  this  relaxation  of  the  British  claim,  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  had  continued  to  the  present  time  to  enter  all 
the  great  hays  which  were  more  than  six  miles  wide  at  their 
moutlis,  but  keeping  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In  this  attitude  of  things,  it  was 
now  claimed  that  the  American  fishei'men  could  not  approach 
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within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  entrance  of  such 
bays  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  a  squadron  of  nineteen 
vessels  was  sent  from  England  to  enforce  this  exclusion,  at  the 
moment  when  our  fishermen  were  about  to  sail  on  their  accus- 
tomed cruise. 

iTr.  Cranipton  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  this  excliision 
to  the  American  Government.  But,  before  Mr.  "Webster  received 
the  notice,  intelligence  of  what  was  contemplated  reached  him 
from  the  British  provinces.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  tate 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  a  hazardous  conjuncture.  On  the 
17th  of  July  he  wrote  to  the  President,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Orampton  to  meet  him  in  Boston  or  at  Harshfield. 

[to    the   PKESIDENT.] 

"  Mt  beak  Bir  ;  The  intemiptioa  of  the  usual  occupation  of  oui 
fishermen  in  the  British  provinces  is  a  very  serious  business,  I  fear  much 
difficulty  may  arise  from  it. 

"  Following  your  suggestion  to  Mr.  Hunter,  I  have  prepared  a  paper, 
wliich  will  appoar  in.  the  newspapers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  imme- 
diately ;  and  have  directed  its  publication  in  Washington.  I  hope  you 
will  approve  of  it  If  I  felt  well  enough  and  strong  enough,  I  would  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Washington ;  but  I  do  not.  I  wrote  to-day  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Crampton,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  enclose  to  you.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  X  am  persuaded,  to  look  up  this  business  of  the  fisheries,  as  well 
as  the  whole  HUbject  of,  the  Canadian  trade,  as  matter  of  negotiation. 
Congress  will  never  do  any  thing.  I  will  thank  you,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, to  signify  to  me  your  wishes  and  your  opinions. 

"  I  leave  these  mountains  and  valleys  with  great  reluctance,  but  it 
seems  to  be  necessary.  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webstek." 

[to  me.  chamtton.] 

"  fbabklis.  jian  IT,  isaa. 

':  My  dear  Mr.  Orampton  ;  The  threatened  interruption,  by  force, 
of  that  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  which  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United 
States  have  bo  Jong  practised,  and  possessed  without  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation, is  a  serious  affair,  and,  I  fear,  full  of  danger.  I  wish  to  see  you 
as  soon  as  you  can  possibly  come  North.  If  I  am  not  in  Boston,  at  the 
Revere  House,  please  proceed  immediately  to  Marshfleld,  bringing  with 
you  as  many  of  your  adjuncts  as  you  please. 

"  I  have  recommended  to  the  President  that  we  take  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  fisheries  and  the  Canada  trade  at  once,  as  matters  of  negotiation. 
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"  You  will  see,  in  the  Boston  papers  of  Monday,  an  official  publication 
by  me.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  prevail  with  the  provincial  author- 
ities to  institute  no  hostile  proceedings  against  American  fishing-vessels 
till  longer  notice  be  given,  and  nntil  you  and  I  may  have  conferred  to- 
gether on  the  subject  1 

"I  am  ansious  to  see  you  at  once.  On  receipt  of  this,  inform  me,  by 
telegraph,  when  yon  can  be  in  Boston. 

"I  am,  with  great  regard, 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Danii:i.  Webster." 

On  the  19th,  Hr.  Webster  caused  to  be  published,  in  the 
Boston  Courier^  a  paper  ■which  was  dated  ia  the  Department 
of  State  as  of  the  tith  of  July,  and  which  was  signed  by  him- 
self. It  gave  to  the  public  information  respecting  the  seizures 
which  had  been  made,  the  action  of  the  colonial  govemmentB, 
and  the  announcements  received  from  England,  With  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  he  said  it  was  "  un- 
doubtedly an  oversight  in  the  Convention  of  1818  to  make  so 
large  a  concession  to  England,  since  the  United  States  had 
usually  considered  that  those  vast  inlets,  or  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
ought  to  be  open  to  American  fishermen  as  freely  as  the  sea 
itself,  to  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  paper  is  as  follows  : 

"It  is  this  construction  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Convention 
of  1818  for  which  the  colonies  have  contended  since  1841,  and  which  they 
have  desired  should  be  enforced.  This  the  English  Government  haa  now, 
it  would  appear,  consented  to  do,  and  the  immediate  effect  will  be  the 
loss  of  the  valuable  fall  fishing  to  American  fishermen ;  a  complete  inter- 
ruption of  the  extensive  fishing  business  of  New  England,  attended  by 
constant  collisions  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  exciting  character,  which 
may  end  in  the  destimction  of  human  life,  and  in  the  involvement  of  the 
Government  in  questions  of  a  very  serious  nature,  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries.  Not  agreeing  that  the  construction,  put  upon  the 
treaty,  is  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties,  this 
information  is,  however,  made  publie,  to  the  end  that  those  concerned  in 
American  fisheries  may  perceive  how  the  case  at  preient  stands,  and  be 
upon  their  guard.  The  whole  subject  will  engage  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Webster's  purpose,  in  sending  for  M.v.  Crampton,  was 
to  enter  at  once  upon  a  negotiation  which  should  embrace  a 
settlement  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  trade  between  the  British 
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provinces  and  the  United  States,  as  parts  of  one  subject.  Mr. 
Crampton  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  24th  of  Jnly,  and  was  to 
follow  Mr.  "Webster  to  ilarshfield.  On  the  25th  Mr.  "Webster 
left  Boston,  and,  when  he  alighted  from  the  train  at  Kingston, 
nine  miles  from  his  (Swn  house,  he  found  a  great  gathering  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
pared to  escort  him  home.  Por  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
route,  the  road-sides  were  lined  with  women  and  children,  the 
male  part  of  the  population  having  mostly  joined  the  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles, 
many  persons  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Thomas,  in  an  account,  which  he  gave 
in  the  next  year  after  Mr,  "Webster's  death,  and  which  was  then 
written  down,  and  is  now  before  me,  said : 

"When  he  arriyed  at  Kingston,  the  day  of  his  reception  hero,  he  was 
put  into  a  carriage  with  Mr,  Sprague.  I  was  in  one  behind,  with  the 
committee.  He  sent  for  me,  and  aalced  me  wliat  waa  our  plan.  I  told 
him  we  were  going  to  a  hill  by  the  house,  but  that  we  would  turn  off 
before  we  came  to  the  avenue,  to  save  all  diaturbanee  at  the  house.  'Henry,' 
said  he,  very  emphatically,  '  these  people  all  want  to  go  fo  the  house,  and 
they  must  go.'  I  told  him  he  didn't  know  how  many  there  were ;  that 
the  avenue  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  '  I  don't  care,'  said  he,  '  if  they  tear 
up  the  avenue  and  grounds  six  feet  deep ;  I  don't  care — they  muai  go.'  He 
was  very  much  moved  and  gratified  by  the  whole  thing;  and  well  he 
might  be.  It  was  a  spontaneous,  hearty  espreesion  of  good  feeling  and 
interest  for  him,  entirely  without  distinction  of  party.  The  procession  of 
vehicles  waa  two  miles  long,  and  there  were  eighty  more  men  on  horse- 
back.    He  could  see  the  length  of  it  in  some  turns  of  the  road." 

According  to  Mr.  "Webster's  wishes,  the  procession  entered 
the  avenue  leading  to  his  house,  and,  by  a  circuitous  rout«, 
passed  around  the  house  to  a  hill  to  the  eastward,  where  a  plat- 
form had  been  erected.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Mr,  Seth 
Sprague,  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  said : 

"When  political  parties,  with  whom  you  have  contended,  shall  liave 
passed  away,  when  private  prejudices  and  private  interests  shall  be  hushed 
in  the  alence  of  the  grave,  posterity  wUl  award  you  the  full  measure  of 
justice.  As  your  friends  and  neighbors,  we  tender  you  our  most  sincere 
and  profound  respects.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  agricul- 
ture. We  thank  you  for'the  valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  amid  all 
your  toils  and  labors,  to  the  science  of  cultivating  the  earth ;  for  the  valu- 
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able  animals  you  hare,  at  bo  great  a  saciiQce,  imported  and  raised  to  im- 
prove our  flocks  and  herds.  "We  regret  our  slowness  to  sco  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  example.  We  are  beginning  better  to  understand  our 
business.  We  have  learned  that  science  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to 
the  more  learned  professions,  "We  hope  that  juu  may  live  long  to  teach 
us  the  art  of  using  the  ploughshare  instead  of  the  sword,  and  the  pruti- 
ing-hook  rather  than  the  apear. 

"Permit  mo,  sir,  to  saj,  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  tlie  lives  of  men.  Tiiis  nation  may  be  punished  for  her  sins,  while 
that  all-seeing  Eye  may  be  guiding  you  by  an  unseen  hand  in  the  only 
path  that  can  make  your  remaining  days  tranquil,  peaceful,  and  happy." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  response,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Mh.  Spbague  ahb  FRiBSna  r  I  tJiank  you  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  this  warm  welcome  home,  which  so  many  of  you  have 
asaembled  to  offer  to  me  to-day.  It  was  unespected.  I  had  not  looked 
for  such  a  testimonial  of  your  regard.  But  it  draws  from  me,  as  it  ought 
to  draw,  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  my  heart.  It  is  not  the 
display  of  vehicles,  nor  the  numbcrsof  your  cavalcades,  but  the  fact  that 
you,  among  whom  I  have  so  long  lived  and  dwelt,  and  who  know  me  so 
well,  have  manifested  such  esteem,  that  calls  forth  my  gratitude ;  and  I 
pour  out  to  your  friendship,  neighbors,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 
feelings  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  regard ;  and  it  is  my  sincerest  prayer 
that  Almighty  God  will  preserve  you  and  yours  in  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  Friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  you,  passing  here,  on  the  aide  of  the  sea,  all  that  portion  of  the 
year  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  some  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
my  profession,  or  the  duties  of  public  life.  Happy  have  they  been  to  me 
and  mine,  for,  during  all  this  period,  I  know  not  of  an,  unkind  thing  done, 
or  word  spoken  to  me  or  mine,  or  to  any  one  near  or  dear  to  me, 

"  Gentlemen,  most  of  you  are  farmers,  and  I  take  a  great  concern  in 
your  interests,  because  I  have  a  wish,  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  Others  of  you  have  your  occupations  on  the  seas. 
Some  of  you  I  have  found  there,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  to  mingle  in 
your  pursuits ;  a  pleasure  I  hope  to  enjoy  again, 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Spraguo  has  been  pleased  ta  refer  to  recent  occur- 
rences. As  to  some  of  them,  or,  at  least,  to  one,  it  may  not  be  fitting  in 
me  to  say  one  word  now.  The  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  I  would  say, 
I  may  venture  to  hope,  without  presumption,  that  I  am  not  entirely  un- 
known at  home  or  abroad,  [Criea  of  -  No,  no  1 ']  And,  I  say,  further,  if 
I  have  any  thing  good  or  valuable,  I  hold  it  in  my  own  keeping,  and  will 
not  trust  it  to  the  waywardness  of  others. 

"Friends  and  neighbors,  the  time  when  you  offer  me  this  welcome  is 
not  altogether  inappropriate.     I  am  about  to  be  among  you.     The  place  I 
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occupy  must  BOon  be  vacated  in  the  ordinarj  course  of  events ;  and  it 
may  be  Ta(,atPti  very  sliortly  I  am  Benable  of  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  event's  of  my  life  have  bepn  recited.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
am  glad  to  receive  the  approbation  of  my  countrymen  in  any  manner 
they  mav  be  disposed  to  express  it,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  m  relation 
to  the  occurrtnces  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sprague,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  ini  the  favor  ot  my  coantrjmen,  I  Iiare  done  aomething  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  liberty,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  my  coun- 
try There  19  an  end  to  all  human  labors  and  efforts,  I  am  no  longer  a 
younp;  man  but  I  am  thankful  nevertheless,  for  the  measure  of  strength 
I  still  have  I  hope  to  tnj  iv  the  pleasure  of  your  kindness  and  society 
for  some  years  to  come,  if  such  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty, 

"  Mr.  Sprague  has  made  allusion  to  recent  occurrences,  threatening  dis- 
turbances on  account  of  the  fisheries.  It  would  not  become  mc  to  say  much 
on  that  subject  until  I  speak  officially,  and  under  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  Government.  And  then  I  shall  speak.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
that  that  interest  will  not  bo  neglected  by  this  Administration  under  any 
circumstances. 

"  The  fishermen  shall  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  property,  and 
in  all  their  rights  of  occupation.  To  use  a  Marblehcad  phrase,  they  sliall 
be  protected  hook  and  line,  and  hob  and  sinker.  And  why  should  they 
not  ?  They  employ  a  vast  number.  Many  of  our  own  people  arc  engaged 
in  that  vocation.  There  are  perhaps  among  you  some  who  have  been  on 
the  Grand  Banks  for  forty  suCcesaive  years,  and  there  hung  on  to  the 
ropes  in  storm  and  wreck, 

"The  most  important  consequences  axe  involved  in  this  matter.  Our 
fisheries  have  been  the  rery  nurseries  of  our  navy.  If  our  flag-ships  have 
conquered  the  enemy  on  the  sea,  the  fisheries  are  at  the  bottom  of  if. 
The  fisheries  were  the  seeds  from  which  these  glorious  triumphs  were  born 
and  sprung, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  venture  to  say  one  or  two  things  more  on  this 
highly-important  subject.  In  the  first  place,  this  sudden  interruption  of 
the  pursuits  of  our  citizens,  which  had  been  carried  on  more  than  thirty 
years  without  interruption  or  molestation,  can  hardly  be  juaUfied  by  any 
principle  or  consideration  whatever.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  that 
they  have  pursued  the  fishing  in  the  same  water,  and  on  the  same  coast,  in 
wliich,  and  along  which,  notice  has  now  come  that  they  shall  be  no  longer 
allowed  these  privileges.  Now,  this  cannot  be  justified  without  notice. 
A  mere  indulgence  of  so  long  continnanee,  even  if  the  privilege  were  but 
an  indulgence,  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our 
people,  according  to  their  custom,  have  engaged  in  the  business,  without 
just  and  seasonable  notice, 

"  I  cannot  bnt  think  the  late  dispatches  from  the  Colonial  Office  had 
not  attracted  to  a  sufficient  degree  the  attention  of  the  principal  minister 
of  the  Crown,  for  I  see  matter  in  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  1845  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Edward  Everett.     Then 
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the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  present  First  Minister,  was  Colonial  Secrctarj.  It 
could  not  well  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge,  and,  in  iact,  with- 
out his  concurrence  or  sanction.  I  cannot  hut  think,  therefore,  that  its 
being  overlooked  is  an  inadvertence.  The  Treaty  of  1818  was  made  with 
the  Crown  of  England,  If  &  fishing-vessel  is.  captured  by  one  of  her  ves- 
sels-of-war,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication  the  Cronn  of  England  is 
answerable,  and  then  we  know  who  wo  haie  to  deal  with  But  it  is 
not  to  be  espected  that  the  United  States  will  submit  their  nghts  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  in  the  petty  tribunals  ot  the  provmcea  or  that 
they  will  allow  our  vessels  to  be  seized  by  constables  and  other  petty 
officers,  and  condemned  by  municipal  courts  of  Canada  and  Newfound 
land,  New  Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia  I  No,  no,  no  !  [Great  cheering.] 
Further  than  this,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  remark  upon 
this  topic  at  present ;  but,  you  may  be  assured,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
no  one  sleeps  at  Washington.  I  regret  tkat  the  state  of  my  health  caused 
my  absence  from  Washington  when  the  news  came  of  this  sudden  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  My  health  requires  relaxation.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty,  as  soon  as  my  health  and  strength  will  justify  me  in 
undertaking  the  journey,  to  retnm  to  my  post,  and  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  consider  the  welcome  yon  have  to-daj  given 
me  as  a  personal  kindaesa^a  tribute  of  personal  regard.  I  have  always 
found  your  houses,  your  hearts,  and  your  hands  open  to  me ;  and,  I  trust 
I  may  say,  that  you  have  never  found  my  own  closed  against  you,  whether 
calhng  upon  business  or  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
neighborhood. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  great  piece  of  good-fortune,  coming  from  the 
mountains  as  I  did,  that  I  came  where  I  did ;  that,  when  I  came  from  the 
mountains,  I  descended  to  the  sea^shore.  Many  people,  when  they  come 
down  here,  wonder  what  in  the  world  could  have  induced  Mr.  Webster  to 
come  toMarshSeld.  I  answer,  partly  good  sense,  but  more  good  fortune,  I 
had  no  particular  fancy  for  rich  lands,  but  I  had  for  a  kind  neighborhood ; 
and  myself  and  friends,  when  I  came  here,  had  a  well-understood  cove- 
nant, that  I  would  talk  to  them  about  farming,  but  not  a  word  about  law 
or  politics. 

"  You  have  kept  your  word,  and  I  liope  I  have  kept  mine ;  and  now, 
ray  friends  and  neighbors,  accept  irom  a  grateful  heart  my  warm  acknowl- 
edgments that  you  have  come  hero  with  countenances  so  open,  so  frank,  to 
give  me  the  assurance  of  your  perennial  regards  and  continued  friendship. 

"Again  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  my  prayers  are  that  the 
Almighty  Power  wUl  preserve  yon,  and  shower  down  upon  you  and  yours 
tlie  blessings  of  happy  affection  and  peace  and  prosperity  1 " 

Ifr,  Charles  Lanman,  who  was  with  Mr.  Webster  at  this 
time,  as  his  secretary,  has  sent  me  a  short  account  of  this 
interesting  incident ; 
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"  Aa  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  his  frientls  and  neigU- 
bora  at  Marahfield,  during  the  Bunimer  of  1853,  it  waa  grand  and  enthusi- 
astic beyond  description,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  demonstratioii 
made  in  honor  of  hia  arrival  in  Boston  a  short  time  before.  A  procearfon, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  his  neighbora,  without  respect  to  party,  met 
him  at  a  point  nine  miles  distant  from  hia  residence,  and  escorted  him 
home,  while  the  road  was  literally  lined  with  women  and  children,  gathered 
to  welcome  the  man  they  loved ;  and  garlands  without  nnmbcr  were  scat- 
tered along  his  pathway.  Upon  a  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
mansion,  the  great  concourse  came  to  a  halt,  and  they  delegated  an  orator 
to  welcome  him  with  a  speech.  To  the  many,  his  reply  was  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  bnt  to  the  few,  who  lived  in  his  shadow,  there  waa  a  tone  of 
sadness  in  oil  he  tittered.  He  finished  his  address  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  it  was  the  last  he  ever  uttered  to  a  public  assembly.  And  now  I 
remember  how,  after  the  crowd  had  disappeared,  he  entered  his  honse 
fatigued  beyond  measure,  and  covered  with  dust,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair.  For  a  moment  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  as  if  completely  over- 
come, and  he  then  looked  up,  like  one  seeking  something  he  could  not 
find.  It  was  the  portrait  of  hia  darling,  but  departed  daughter,  Julia,  and 
it  happened  to  be  in  full  view.  lie  gazed  upon  it  for  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  trance,  and  then  wept  like  one  whose  heart  was  broken,  and  these 
words  escaped  his  lips :  '  0,  lam  so  tltanhfal  to  he  here!  If  I eould  only 
haw  my  will,  tweer,  never  would  I  again  learn  thia  Tiome.^  And  then  he 
sought  and  obtained  a  night  of  repose." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Webster's  intention  to  proceed  to  "Washing- 
ton, so  soon  as  lie  should  have  recovered  health  and  strength 
enough  to  encounter  the  Journey.  The  President  waa  anxious 
to  have  the  negotiation  with  Jir.  Crampton  conducted  there ; 
and  he  waa  not  willing  to  have  Mr.  Webster  leave  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  unless  he  would  consent  to  accept  the  English 
mission,  then  likely  to  be  vacant  by  the  return  of  Mr,  Law- 
rence, in  which  case  he  could  settle  all  the  pending  business 
in  England  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  other  topics.  This 
plan  was,  for  a  short  time,  under  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  Mr,  Webster  informed  the  President  that  he 
could  not  think  of  it. 


[to  president  r 

■'  MAaaiifiELD,  .My  S5,  lesa 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  There  are  two  subjects  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to 
[,  and  I  will  write  about  one  of  them  witli  my  own  hand  for  secrecy's  sake. 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no  more  about  the  English  mia- 
1.    My  principal  reason  is,  that  I  think  it  would  be  r 
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descent,  I  have  been  among  the  candidates  for  the  first  office,  and,  not 
having  been  nominated  for  that,  I  think  it  proper  to  decline  any  secondary 
place.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give  instructions  to  ministers  abroad, 
and  not  to  receive  them.  Besides,  if  I  am  in  England  after  tlie  3d  of 
March,  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly  adminis- 
tration. I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pierce  would  be  inclined  to  treat  me  ■with 
kindness,  but  how  can  I  know  which  member  of  the  family  of  Young 
America  may  hold  the  seals  of  the  Department  of  State  1 

"  On  the  first  point  there  is  a  precedent.  Mr.  Canning,  having  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  afterward  took  an  embassy  to  Por- 
tugal for  a  short  time.  The  press  and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  assailed 
him  fliriously.  They  denounced  it  as  a  job ;  and  I  think  his  character  suf- 
ered  ftom  it  with  the  better  part  of  the  English  people. 

"  I  find  almost  an  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  among  friends  on  this 
question;  and,  therefore,  you  will  now  consider  the  mission  as  at  your 


"  The  other  topic  npon  which  I  ought  now  to  say  something  is  my 
continuance  in  office  or  resigning  it,  and,  if  the  latter,  at  what  time? 
"  On  this  I  will  try  to  write  to-morrow. 

"  Yours,  alivays  truly, 

"Dakiel  Wkester." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  "Webster  offered  to  place  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  if  bis  convenience 
and  tbo  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 


"MiKBFIFIELD,  July  26, 1853. 

"  My  dear  Sm ;  I  feel  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  I 
ought  not  to  think  of  passing  the  ensuing  hot  months  at  a  table  of  a 
department  in  Washington.  Yon  know  how  very  ill  I  was  when,  I  left 
Washington  last  suramer,  and  how  severe,  thongh  rather  a  short,  attack 
of  catarrh  I  aftei-ward  Buffered.  I  should  feel  in  imminent  peril  if  I  wera 
to  undertake  to  v/ork  through  August  and  September  as  I  have  heretofore 

"  Tills  being  settled,  the  question  is,  What  is  it  best  to  do  thereupon ! 
and  when  I  say  what  is  best,  I  mean  best  for  you,  and  the  success  and 
honorable  winding  up  of  your  Administration.  I  will  say,  in  the  first 
place,  what  I  think  I  can  do.  I  think  I  could  go  to  Washington  some 
ten  days  hence,  if  there  sliould  come,  as  probably  there  will,  a  cool  time 
in  the  wcatlicr,  and  there  remain  a  few  days,  but  not  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session,  as  I  suppose  Congress  will  not  adjourn  until  Septem- 
ber, and  my  catarrh  comes  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  August ;  and  I  conld 
return  to  Washington,  as  soon  as  my  attack  should  be  oyer,  for  the  winter. 
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If  CongresB  were  away,  all  tbia  might  be  done ;  but  I  feai  that  Congress, 
being  in  session,  eome  of  the  Messrs.,  who  are  among  its  membera,  would 
abuse  both  you  and  me  if  I  should  have  so  long  an  absence.  While  1  retain 
my  place,  I  shall  be  here  or  at  Washington,  although  I  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  going  to  the  British  provinces,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  cool 
and  moist  climate,  and  could,  I  suppose,  carry  on  affairs,  being  here,  with- 
out great  incoDvenience.  The  danger  and  the  objection  are  the  fear  of  com- 
plaint and  reproof  in  Congress.  Now,  acting  from  purely  personal  motives 
regarding  my  health,  and,  independent  of  aU  other  considerations,  it  would 
suit  me  as  well  as  any  way  to  resign  at  once,  without  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington at  all,  although  I  confess  I  should  be  willing,  on  divers  accounts,  to 
be  in  Washington  from  the  commencement  of  cool  weather  till  the  Sd  of 
March. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  consider  these  matters,  and  sig- 
nify frankly  your  own  opinion  and  your  own  wishes.  Or,  if  you  should  be 
of  opinion  (hat  it  would  be  convenient  to  defer  a  final  decision,  then,  as  I 
have  said,  I  wiU  go  to  Washington  to  see  jou  some  ten  days  hence,  if  I 
feel  strong  enough,  and  the  weather  should  not  be  too  intolerable. 
"  Touts  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webbtbk." 

The  President  eameetly  desired  Mr.  "Web&tcr  to  remain 
ill  ofiice,  and  to  come  to  "Washington  only  whenever  his  healtlt 
would  permit. 

On  tlie  4th  of  August  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Marshfleld, 
and  found  Mr.  Webster  about  to  proceed  to  Washington  on  the 
next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  oiEce,  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  fill  it.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  saying  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  embarrassments,  and  asking  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
vice and  aid.  It  was  therefore  Mr.  Webster's  intention  to  go 
to  Washington,  and,  if  possible,  after  aifording  to  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  assistance  he  could,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  to 
obtain  his  own  release,  if  the  President  could  fix  on  a  suitable 
successor.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  could  leave  the  fishery 
question  as  he  wished  to  leave  it,  he  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  settle  it,  and  could  do  so  before  Mr.  Fillmore's  Ad- 
ministration would  end  in  the  following  March,  but  that  he 
should  not  remain  in  office  on  that  account,  if  the  President 
would  consent  to  have  the  negotiation  undertaken  by  some  one 
else.  Mr.  Crampton,  who  was  then  with  Mr.  Webster  as  a 
guest,  talked  with  me  very  frankly  about  this  affair,  and  said 
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that  it  could  be,  and  no  doubt  would  be,  adjusted  to  tbe  satis- 
faction of  botb  nations,  if  Mt.  Webster  remained  in  ofBce  to 
do  it.' 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  also  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Webster  concerning  his  own  political  position  and  that  of  his 
friends.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  with  him  in  private 
since  the  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  had  made  its  nomina- 
tion ;  and  I  was  aware  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  me  con- 
cerning some  political  movements  which  vrere  then  going  on 
respecting  himself,  and  also  to  make  known  to  me  his  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  the  approaching  election.  Soras  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  political  affairs  at  this  precise  time  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  correct  understanding  of  what  he  said 
tome. 

That  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  had  produced 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Whig  party  of  the  country 
I  have  already  said.  This  dissatisfaction,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  smnmer,  took  a  somewhat  active  form  in  the  States  of  New 
Je    e     Penn  ya        GogTnnsNthCl  1 

Ma   ah  Btud  kthljf 


h     m          m      ta                              b  r                                    Th 

pm                  g                  mwhinrec  mBp 

p        h  d                              J            d  efore  Mr.  Ccatnpton'a  notice  had 
b                         M  reached  Mr,  Webster,  was  of  a 
h  m        M        fid  nning  character;  and  that  notice 
h                          m  w            calculated  to  relievo  tha  apprc- 
m  lu         0  both  nations  that  he  did  not  heusioii.    What  Mr.  Webster  had  to  do 
allow  a  hasty  and  ili-adrised  was  to  prevent  our  fishermen  from  sail- 
p        ilic  British  Ministr;  to  imperil  ing  nithont  dne  intelligence  of  the  al- 
th       p    ccAil  relations.     The  dangers  tcrod  state  of  thiuga  in  the  waters  where 
ion  were  thus  at  oncu  arrested,  thej  had  been   accustomed   to   pursue 
whwft                     edin  oo               ndhe  could  onij  do 
E        h     r                                          M  lii                          arning.    Wiiat  he  had 
W                      th                 m  bring  Mr.  Crampton 
rg  d  b     Lo      M             ry    m  al  communication  with 
H                   rd             M    W  T            ever  was  a  moment  in 
p         !                         m  M    W      te              when  he  stood  more 
m                                                     p  m    pe  dent  of  all  poUtical 
p  infiuenoes  than  he  did 
Jn  J   19th              ec                   m  m              1852.     He  felt  per- 
All  this  wa             ta  diff           bout  (he  success,  in 
attention  w                        g              E  partj  with  which  he 
land  to  Am              fi           M  B         hile  he  remained  See- 
was  at  thi       m              ol          andi    to  te         ntended  to  keep  Eng. 
for  the  presidency,  hut  he  had  in  no  way  land  and  America  out  of  unneoessarj 
permitted  it  to  be  understood  that  ho  national  difficulties. 
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ized  political  movement  that  would  afford  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  their  votes  to  Mr.  Webster,  with  any  prospect 
of  producing  an  important  expression  of  popular  feeling,  with- 
out hia  direct  consent  and  approbation.  Accordingly,  multi- 
tudes of  letters  came  to  him  with  every  mail,  beseeching  him 
to  become  an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency,  so  that 
there  might  be  encouragement  for  the  nomination  of  the  requi- 
site lists  of  electors  in  the  different  States.  But  he  had  replied 
to  none  of  these  solicitations  when  I  saw  him  on  the  4th  of 
August.  His  friends  in  Massacliusetts  had  hitherto  held  back 
from  presenting  him  as  an  independent  candidate,  waiting  for 
tliat  step  to  be  taken  in  other  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  whom  he  had  great  personal  regard,  and  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  politically  associated,  appealed  to  him  in  the  most 
earnost,  but  also  in  the  most  deferential  manner,  not  to  withhold 
his  powerful  aid  from  the  *'  regular  nomination  "  of  a  party  for 
whose  success  they  were  deeply  interested.  In  every  variety 
of  form,  that  was  consistent  with  veneration  for  his  character 
and  his  intellect,  these  solicitations  were  pressed,  until  at  one 
time,  in  the  eagerness  of  excited  feeling,  they  produced  the 
wholly  unfounded  rumor  that  Mr,  Webster  had  given  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Baltimore  nomination. 

In  his  conversation  with  me,  in  reference  to  this  state  of 
political  affaire,  Mi-.  Webster  said  that  he  should  not  encourage 
or  invite  any  movements  designed  to  make  him  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  nor  should  he  interfere  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  people  from  easting  their  votes  for  him,  if 
they  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  sanction  which 
he  was  asked  to  give,  on  party  grounds,  to  the  Whig  nomina- 
tion, he  said  that  he  could  not  approve  of  it,  and  that  he  would 
not  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  proper  step.  He  said  that, 
as  a  public  man,  he  was  bound  to  look  forward  to  what  must 
inevitably  happen,  after  the  pending  election  ;  that  the  Whig 
party  would  become  "  withdrawn  into  the  Iforth ; "  that  no  party 
which  did  not  extend  throughout  the  Union  could  safely  and 
benefleialiy  administer  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  there  could  be  no  politi- 
cal organization  in  the  Southern  States  of  any  importance,  ex- 
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cepting  the  Democratic  party ;  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
great  evil,  and  one  of  ominous  import,  to  have  the  Whig  party 
become  a  Northern  sectional  organization,  leaving  tlie  whole 
people  of  the  South  to  act  only  with  tlie  Democratic  party. 
This  evil,  however,  he  said  that  he  was  now  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, because  he  could  not  tell  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  great  policy  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  brought  about  the  nomination 
made  by  the  "Whigs.  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  wished  his 
friends  in  Massachusetts  not  to  undertake  any  movement  for 
mating  him  a  candidate  in  the  election.' 

Mr.  Webster  went  to  Washington  during  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  remained  there  until  the  8th  of  September. 
^Nothing  could  be  done  about  supplying  liis  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  he  therefore  consented  to  remain  in 
of&ce,  and  to  continue  at  Marshfield  his  attention  to  the  diplo- 
matic business  that  rec[uired  hie  care.  But,  before  he  left 
Washington  again,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  an  embarrass- 
ing subject.     This  was  the  affair  of  the  Lobos  Islands. 

On  the  2d  of  June  {1853),  Mr.  Webster  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Jewett,  master  of  a  vessel  just  returned  from 
the  Pacific,  stating  that  he  should  have  brought  a  cargo  of 
guano  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  if  he  had  been  sure  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  and  would  be  protected  by  the  Government 
He  was  informed,  he  said,  that  no  government  had  any  right- 
ful claim  to  these  islands,  and  that  they  had  never  been  ena 
merated  among  the  possessions  or  dependencies  of  any  of  the 
South  American  States.  He  then  asked  whether, "  in  common 
with  the  world,  we  have  a  right  to  take  this  article  of  com- 
merce from  thence  ? " 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  on  the  5th  of  June,  that  these  islands 
were  not  within  a  marine  league  of  the  coast,  that  they  were  not 
discovered  or  occupied  by  Spain  or  Peru,  and  that  the  Peruvians 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  thither  for  guano,  and, 
therefore,  the  islands  could  not  be  regarded  as  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  country.  Furthermore,  he  said  that  it  was  quite 
probable  that  Benjamin  Morrell,  who  had  visited  these  ii 
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in  1823,  and  subsequently  written  an  account  of  theoij  could 
jt^tly  claim  to  be  the  discoverer,  "Under  these  circam- 
etances,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  the  duty  of  this  GoTemment  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  ■who  may  visit  tlie  Lobos 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano."  He  offered  to 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a  Teseel-of-war  be 
ordered  "  to  repair  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting from  molestation  any  of  our  citizens  who  may  wish  to 
take  guano  from  thence." 

Mr.  Jewett's  letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nnvj 
with  the  promised  suggestion,  and  Commodore  McCauley,  of 
tlie  Paoifie  squadron,  was  directed  to  send  a  vessel  to  tKe 
Lobos  Islands  to  protect  our  citizens  and  commerce. 

When  matters  had  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Osma,  the  Peru- 
vian Minister  at  Washington,  sent  to  Mr.  Webster  three  suc- 
cessive communications,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  Lobos 
Islands  belonged  to  Peru,  and  undertook  to  show  various  acts 
of  sovereignty  which  that  country  had  exereiaed  over  them 
from  the  time  of  the  early  conqusst  of  Pizarro.  Mr,  Webster 
answered  these  several  letters  on  the  21st  of  August,  His 
purpose  in  this  answer  was,  to  lay  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  right  of  Peru  to  these  islands  must  be  shown. 
It  was  his  last  diplomatic  production  that  took  an  ofdcial 
form. 

"Departmest  of  SiiTE,  WiSHisGTOH,  AususS  21.  1853. 

"The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  thetlnitcii  States,  has  the  hon- 
or to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  several  communications  of  Mr.  Osma, 
charge  d'affaires  of  Peru,  of  the  35th  June,  3d  July,  and  the  9tli  instant. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  communicationa,  however,  did  not  come  to  his 
knowledge  until  the  6th  of  July,  after  he  had  left  Washington  for  a  short 
absence.  He  very  much  regrets  that  circumstances  have  prevented  an 
earlier  answer  to  these  several  communications ;  but,  as  they  all  relate  to 
the  same  subject,  all  will  now  receive  a  common  reply. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  undersigned  will  remark  to  Mr.  Osma,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  hasnot  now,  nor  ever  has  had,  any  inten- 
tion to  iacilitate  the  particular  purposes  of  any  persons,  such  aa  Mr.  Oama 
calls  speculators,  further  than  those  purposes  are  conformable  to  public 
law  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  Government  knows 
of  no  companies,  no  associations,  and  no  individuals,  in  Tvhose  behalf  it 
undertakes  any  special  protection.  The  ciucstion  is  a  general  one,  in  which 
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all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  commerce  haye  an  interest, 
and  that  interest  is  equaUy  respected  by  the  United  States  regardless  of 
individuals. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  nndersigned  expresses  the  hope  that  it  was  not 
Mr,  Osma's  purpose,  by  any  expression  in  his  note  of  the  9th  inat.,  to  con- 
vey any  intimation  that  the  proceedings  of  thb  Government  in  regard  to 
the  subject  have  been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  conviction 
of  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  parties.  Such  an  intimation,  if 
intended  to  be  made,  would  require  no  rcftitation ;  since  all  the  world 
knows  the  manner  in  which  the  republics  of  South  America,  formed  out 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Spain,  have  been  treated  by  tiiis  Government 
ftom  their  earliest  origin  to  the  present  day, 

"  The  undersigned  will  make  a  further  remark,  to  prevent  mistake  and 
misundcrsjanding,  upon  Mr.  Osma's  observation  upon  the  conversation 
between  him  and  the  undersigned  in  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  that  is,  that  the  supposed  discovery  of  Captain  Morrell,  men- 
tioned in  that  conversation,  was  not  relied  upon  by  the  undersigned  as 
fomiding  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Lobos  Islands  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  only  mentioned  as  a  fact,  fit  to  be  considered  in  common 
with  other  facts  and  occurrences.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Captain 
Morrell  waa  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  did  in  fact  discover,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  discovered,  gaano  in  these  islands.  It  is  certain  that  no 
book  generally  known  and  circulated  in  this  country  mentioned  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  guano  on  these  islands,  until  Captain  Morrell's  narrative 
was  published  in  1833, 

"  After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  undersigned  now  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  main  subject.  In  his  several  coramanications  Mr. 
Osma  asserts  the  right  of  Peru  to  all  the  Lobas  Islands  on  the  gi'ound  that 
she  has  always  exercised  authority  over  them ;  that  they  belong  to  Peru 
as  they  formerly  belonged  to  Spain ;  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
Peruvian  Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  seals,  killing  birds,  and  gathering  eggs,  and  that  this  exclusive 
right  to  these  islands  hy  Peru  has  never  been  doubted  or  disputed. 

"  The  question  is,  are  these  unqualified  declarations  of  Mr.  Osma  strict- 
ly accurate  ?  The  Lobos,  or  Seal  Islands,  as  their  name  imports,  lie  in  the 
open  Pacific  Ocean,  the  nearest  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Tliey  are — as  Mr.  Osma  admits — mere  barren  rocks  in  the 
sea,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Fisheries,  and  thepursuit  of  amphibi- 
ous animals,  especially  the  seal,  have  long  been  carried  on  around  their 
shores,  and  even  on  the  shores  themselves,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
seals  arc  usually  taken  and  killed  on  the  land.  In  these  pursuits,  and  in 
this  use  of  the  islands,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  engaged  for  half 
a  century,  before  any  actual  interruption  took  place  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, or  anybody  else— their  visits  to  them  having  commenced  at  least 
as  early  as  17S3.  All  this  is  well  known  in  the  commercial  world.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  Peru  held  and  possessed  full  sovereignty  over 
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these  islands,  this  fishing  near  the  shore,  and  tliia  pursuit  and  killing  of 
amphibious  animals  npon  the  land,  were  as  much  aa  invasiou  of  that  bot- 
eteignty  as  is  the  taking  of  guano  irom  them  now.  Nor  was  the  case  so 
unimportant  as  that  Peru  might  have  regarded  this  use  of  the  islands  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  an  indulgence  merely — supposing  her  to 
possess  the  exclusive  right— since  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  seals, 
which  have  at  last  terminated  in  their  almost  entire  disappearance,  must 
have  been  amotter  of  much  importance  to  that  Government.  Nevertheless, 
no  complaint  was  made  of  tliis  course  of  things,  nor  any  interruption  at- 
tempted or  threatened  until  September,  1833,  in  which  month,  as  it  would 
now  appear,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  fishing  for  seals  and  amphibious  animals  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Peru,  and  declaring  that  the  captams  of  foreign  vessels  who 
evaded  the  order  should  be  considered  as  sraugglcr«.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  decree  was  issued  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Mor- 
rell's  narrative. 

"  This  decree  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and,  therefore,  the  foreign 
chargi  d'afaires  of  Ui6  Vmted  States  at  Lima  was  under  the  necessity  of 
acting  upon  it  without  orders  from  his  own  Government.  He imnied lately 
addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Kelations  of 
Peru,  in  which,  without  formally  denying  the  original  right  of  Peru,  he 
requested  a  reconsideration  of  the  decree,  or  that  it  might  be  so  far  modi- 
fied as  trf  permit  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  pursuit  of  an  oc- 
cupation which  they  had  been  allowed  quietly  to  follow  for  a  number  of 
years ;  and  adding  that  the  decree  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  uninend- 
ly  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  undersigned,  no  answer  or  reply  was  ever 
made  to  this  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  continued  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations  without  interruption, 
notwithstanding  this  decree.  If  such  aa  interruption  had  been  made  by 
the  Peruviaa  authorities,  it  would  at  once  have  brought  the  questioa  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Loboa  Islands  to  the  attention  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  happened  a  few  years  before  in  the  case  of  the  right  of  tlie 
Oovemmeut  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  true  that  the  decree  of  1833  makes  no  particular 
mention  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  it  is  directed  generally  against  fishing 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Pern.  Nevertheless  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  affecting  the  general  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  founded  on 
long  and  undisputed  usage. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  formal  remonstj-ance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  against  the  asserted  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Lobos 
Islands,  to  which  no  answer,  so  far  as  it  appears,  was  given,  nor  any  inti- 
mation made  that,  notwithstanding  tliia  remonstrance,  the  decree  would 
be  enforced.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  although  the  decree  was  general  in 
its  terms,  it  was  intended  to  be  levelled  especially  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  subjects  of  other  countries  did  not  partake  to  any 
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considerable  extent  in  the  fisheries  which  were  prohibited.  Can  Mr. 
Osma's  averment,  therefore,  be  maintaineil,  in.  which  he  asserts  the  univer- 
sal aad  absolute  sovereignty  of  Pern  never  to  have  been  denied,  or  ques- 
tioned by  any  government  f  And,  if  Peru  lias  suffered  these  barren  rocks 
to  be  visited  and  used  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  known  to  be  valuable, 
ig  the  case  altered  when  tiiey  are  found  capable  of  a  new  use  ?  Is  not  the 
natural  inference  either  that  Pern  never  claimed  an  exclusive  right  over 
the  islands,  or  that,  if  such  claim  had  been  made  by  any  formal  or  official 
act  of  the  Govemment,  such  claim  had  been  abandoned,  at  least  so  far  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 

"Mr.  Osma  refera  to  a  decision  of  the  English  Government,  and  ob- 
serves that,  aa  both  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  classes  of  tlie  British 
Empire  have  a  strong  interest  adverse  to  the  claim  of  Peru,  if  the  British 
Govemment  has  decided  in  favor  of  that  claim,  that  decision  must  be  as- 
cribed to  considerations  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  British  farmers  and  ship-owners.  But  the  two  cases  may  jusliy  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  different.  When  the  decree  of  1833  appeared,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Consul-General  at  Lima,  in  a  communication  to  his  Govern- 
ment, said ;  '  For  many  years  no  British  vessel  has  been  engaged  in  this 
fishery,  but  great  abuses  have  been  committed  by  American  vessels ; '  and 
the  year  afterward,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  the  British 
Schooner  Campeadora,  for  killing  seals  at  the  Lobos  Islands,  be  admitted 
the  right  of  Peru  to  those  islands.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds:  'Lord 
James  Towiishend,  the  commander  of  bis  Majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific, takes  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  he  himself  told  me  that  he 
considered  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  a  positive  right  of  fishing  in  all 
those  islands,  unless  tbey  should  be  actually  occupied  by  some  Peruvian 
authority,  or  protected  by  the  constant  presence  of  some  Peruvian  man-of- 
war,  to  warn  off  vessels.' 

"  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  case  of  the  Campeadora 
occurred,  the  use,  and  perhaps  even  the  value,  of  guano  as  a  manure  was 
unknown  in  England.  Before  that  case  was  decided,  however,  the  British 
Govemment  may  be  said  to  hare  been  irrevocably  committed  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  Pera  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  by  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  their  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  answer  to  that  communication  from  the  Foreign  OfBce ;  for,  in  that 
answer,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  August,  1834,  Lord  Palmerston  said: 
'  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  Peruvian  Govemment  have  a  right 
to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  fishing  upon  the  coasts  immediately 
adjoining  those  islands,  aa  weU  as  upon  the  coasts  of  Peru  itself,  there 
being  no  evidence  in  tlie  papers  which  you  have  transmitted  of  any 
right  of  fishing  acquired  by  long  and  uninterrupted  usage.' 

"  It  is  clear,  tberefore,  that  the  British  Government  yielded  the  point 
precisely  because  it  had  no  such  ground  to  stand  on  in  behalf  of  its  own 
subjects  as  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  does  possess,  and  may 
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well  stand  on  in  behalf  of  its  own.  citizens.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
queatioa  still  open  in  England  down  to  last  year,  for,  on  the  10th  of  May 
of  that  year,  Lord  Stanley,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr,  Weiitworth  Butler,  says :  '  I  am  to  state 
to  you,  in  reply,  whether  the  islands  of  Lobos  Fuera  and  Loboa  de 
Tierra  belong  of  right  to  Peru,  or  are  claimed  by  Peru  as  dependencies.' 
His  lordship  docs  not  find,  in  the  Perurian  Constitution,  published  after 
Peru  had  sepacateditselffromSpain,  any  mention  of  those  islands  as  being 
dependencies  of  Peru ;  but  that  it  had  appeared  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
the  proximity  to  Peru  would  give  to  that  State  a  _pj'!»i!ij''ade  claim  to  them. 

"Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  feet  does  not,  under  the  rule  of  public  law 
bear  out  this  last  observation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  because  th  d  tan  e 
from  the  shore  of  all  these  islands  is  five  or  six  times  greate  than  the 
three  marine  miles  extend.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  it  s  w  11  nd 
stood  that  a  powerful  class  of  British  sulgects,  distinct  from  th  of 
merchants  and  farmers,  has  a  vital  interest  in  maintaining  th  gulat  ns 
for  tie  export  of  guano  from  Peru  upon  their  present  footing  It  may  n  t 
bo  entirely  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Campeadora,  or 
that  of  the  Hibemia,  which  afterward  occurred,  alone  into  consideration, 
in  endeavoting  to  account  for  the  policy  which  the  British  Government 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  regard  to  this  subject.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  English  case  and  the  American  case  are  quite 
different,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  As  has  been  shown,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Government,  in  Peru,  remonstrated  against  th^ 
issuing  of  the  decree  of  1833.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of  very  gre^t 
weight  in  thia  case,  that  the  main  object  of  that  decree,  as  it  fully  appears, 
was  to  drive  off  from  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Peru,  including,  of  course, 
those  of  Lobos,  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  such 
were  the  sole  or  principal  object  of  the  decree,  and  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  formally  remonstrated  against  that  decree,  how  are  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Peru  and  her  entire  silence  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  that  she  really  supposed  herself  possessed  of  absolute  sovereignty 
over  those  islands  1  She  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  that  decree 
against  the  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  suffered  things  to 
go  on  as  they  had  gone  on  through  a  long  course  of  years. 

"Theunders^edhas  thus  far  spoken  of  the  actual  facts  and  continued 
usage  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the  just  consideration  of  this  case. 

"  Mr.  Osma,  in  his  recent  communication,  refers  to  the  authority  of 
Alcedo,  to  prove  tiiat  those  islands  are  within  the  sovereignty  of  Peru, 
and  have  always  been  so  considered.  In  the  decision  of  a  question  purely 
geographical,  relating  to  any  part  of  the  American  hemisphere,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  undersigned 
acknowledges  that  Alcedo  is  entitled  to  almost  implicit  confidence ;  but, 
in  the  passages  to  which  Mr.  Osma  refers,  he  was  speaking  merely  geo- 
graphically. He  was  not  cUscussing  any  question  of  right,  founded  either 
on  discovery  or  usage,  or  any  other  political  consideration  ;  and  if,  as  Mr, 
81 
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Oama  Bays,  tiat  great  geographer,  in  speaking  of  the  Loboa  Islands,  usra 
worda  plainly,  or  hj  implication,  assigning  to  Spain  the  sovereignty  over 
these  islands,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  llis  loyalty  as  a  Spanish  subject  and 
an  officer  in  the  king's  service,  a  sentiment  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  his  sovereign  to  any  region  ■which  he 
might  claim,  by  whatever  title.  Alcedo,  therefore,  described  the  Loboa 
Islands  as  belonging  to  the  coast,  and  to  a  pajticular  province  of  Peru. 
The  fact  that  they  are  islands,  however,  leaves  the  question  opeo  as  to  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  ho  seema  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that,  because  they  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  proviace 
of  BailB,  they  were  necessarily  included  within  the  limits  of  that  province ; 
a  proposition  which  cannot  be  supported. 

"  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Alcedo  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive.  In  order  that  it  should  be  so  considered,  the  undersigned  must 
be  informed  what  acts  of  jurisdiction  his  Catholic  Msycsty  exercised  over 
these  islands.  The  occasional  visits  of  the  Indians  from  the  neighboring 
continent,  to  which  Mr.  Oama  refers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  imparted  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain,  or  the  Government  of  Peru,  even  as  good  a  title  to 
those  islands  as  the  habitual  resort  thither  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  long  and  uninterruptedly  continued  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing seals  on  their  shores,  and  whales  in  the  adjacent  ocean,  would  give 
to  the  United  States.  The  use  of  these  islands  by  the  Peruvian  Indians 
for  the  last  half  century  has  no  doubt  been  vastly  less  than  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  the  ground  of  Mr.  Osma's  argument,  a 
better  title  could  be  asserted  by  possession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
than  could  be  maintained  by  Peru. 

"  The  undersigned  freely  admits  that  acts  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
founded  on  supposed  rights,  when  not  objected  to,  are  fit  to  be  regarded 
as  having  more  or  less  weight  on  the  question  of  right,  so  far  as  that  right 
depends  upon  possession,  If,  therefore,  it  be  asked,  why  this  Government 
did  not  also  protest  against  the  Peruvian  decrees  of  the  31it  of  March  and 
10th  of  May  1813  in  which  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  thi  former  and 
the  third  article  of  the  latter,  the  penalty  of  conflacation  is  dccoimced 
against  any  national  or  foreign  \(.sa«l  which  shill  inclior  at  or  approach 
the  islands  or  pl'u«8  m  which  there  may  be  guano  mthout  the  osu'd 
license  l&om  the  authorities  ^mpiwered  to  issue  the  =ame  it  may  be  an 
Bwered,  that  the  very  esist^ice  of  tho^e  decrees  was  not  known  to  thifl 
Government  until  they  appeared  in  the  British  parliamentary  documents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lohoa  Islands,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  last.  There  is  nothing  which  the  undersigned 
can  find  in  the  dispatches  of  the  ehargi  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  at 
3Aina,  to  show  that  the  decrees  were  communicated  to,  or  known  to,  him. 
If  these  decrees  had  been  known  to  him  at  an  earlier  date,  they  would 
have  received  the  attention  of  this  Government. 

"  As  to  the  claim  of  Peru  to  these  islands,  founded  on  the  law  of  prox- 
imity, the  question  wiU  appear  to  be  free  from  doubt.     The  well-settled 
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mle  of  modem  public  law  on  this  point  is,  ttat  the  riglit  of  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation,  whose  territories  may  border  on  the  sea,  extends  to  tlie  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot,  or  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore,  this  being  the  sup- 
posed limit  to  which  a  defence  of  the  coast  from  the  land  itself  can  be  ex- 
tended. The  Tvliole  discussion,  therefore,  must  turn  upon  this,  viz.,  the 
Lobos  Islands  lying  in  open  ocean,  ao  far  from  any  continental  possessions 
of  Peruasnottobelongto  that  country  by  the  law  of  proximity  or  adjacent 
position,  has  the  GoTemment  of  that  country  exercised  such  unequivocal 
acts  of  absolute  soTereignty  and  ownership  over  them  as  to  give  to  her  a 
right  to  their  exclusive  possession,  as  offainst  the  United  States  and  tlicir 
eitizens,  by  the  law  of  undisputed  possession?  And  the  undersigned  repeats 
that  this  is  not  a  question  between  Peru  and  other  governments,  who  may 
have  more  or  less  distinctly  admitted  her  right,  but  it  is  a  quearion  be- 
tween Peru  and  the  United  States,  who  have  so  long  exercised  that  right, 
and  remonstrated  against  its  interruption, 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  ia  prepared  to  give 
due  consideration  to  all  facts  tending  to  show  possesMon  or  occupancy  of 
the  Lobos  Islands  by  Peru;  and  is  not  inclined  to  stop  or  preclude  discus- 
sion until  the  whole  matter  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If  there 
are  any  facts  or  arguments  wliich  have  not  been  brought  to  its  considera- 
tion, tbey  shall  receive  the  most  respectful  and  fiiendly  attention.  If  it 
shall  turn  out  that — ^aa  has  l>ecn  intimated — those  islands  are  uninhabit- 
able, and  therefore  incapable  of  being  legally  possessed,  or  held  by  any 
one  nation,  they  and  their  contents  must  be  considered  as  tbe  common 
property  of  all;  or  if,  unprotected  by  the  presence  of  Peruvian  authorities, 
and  without  actual  possession,  their  use  by  Peru  has  been  abandoned  or 
conceded— without  limitation  of  time — to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
a  long  period,  or  yielded  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents,  then  no  exclusive  ownership  can  be  pretended  as 
against  the  United  States  at  least. 

"Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  President  thinks  it  most  advisable 
that  fiill  instructions  on  this  subject  should  be  dispatched  to  the  chargi 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Lima ;  and  that  proper  orders  should  be 
given  to  the  uaval  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  that  quarter,  to  prevent 
collision  until  further  examination  of  the  case.  No  countenance  will  be 
given  to  the  authors  of  such  enterprises,  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  tbc 
United  States,  who  may  undertake  to  defend  themselves  or  their  vessels 
by  force,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  conunereial  enterprise  to  these  islands. 
Such  acts  would  bo  acta  of  private  war,  and  their  authors  would  thereby 
forfeit  the  protection  of  their  own  Government. 

"  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  thb  occasion  to  oiTer  to  Mr.  Osma 
a  renewed  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

"  Daniel  Wilbster.' 

"  To  Senor  Don  J,  Y,  de  Osma,  etc.,  etc." 
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The  following  tire  the  last  private  letters  that  Mr.  Webstei 
wrote  from  "Washington : 

[to  MB.  BLATCHPOED.] 

•'  Avffuil  34, 1852,  Tneedaj  Morning.  Beven  o'clock. 
"  Mt  Deah  Sir  ;  Tou  see  Lobos.    Shali  I  leave  off  there,  and  make  that 
my  finale,  or  shall  I  write  an  elatorate  article  on  the  fisheries,  and  put. 
finis  at  the  end  of  that !    As  to  this  fishery  question,  I  have  my  great  hali- 
but-hook in  it ;  and,  if  Hatch  holds  on,  it  must  come  aboard. 
"  No  catarrh  yet,  and  the  weather  a  little  better. 

"  b.  W." 

"  Wabhibotoh,  Atupisl  35, 1852. 

"My  dbab  Sir:  I  have  read  with  imcommon  interest  your  letter  to 
my  son.  It  gratifies  me  much  that  you  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  my  namesake,  his  son. 

"  He  is  a  lad  of  good  temper,  and  amiable  disposition ;  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  or  quickness  of  parts.  But  he  is  of  an  active  spirit,  full 
of  the  love  of  out-door  aransement ;  and,  I  fear,  his  instructors  have  not 
enforced  upon  him.  with  sufficient  decision,  the  rules  of  that  sage,  '  known 
in  colleges  and  halls  of  yore,  called  Discipline.' 

"I  like  much  the  statement  of  yonr  requisitions  from  your  pupils. 
Those  requisitions  arc  aJl  just  and  indispensable. 

"  Other  parts  of  your  letter,  my  dear  sir,  awaken  tender  recollections. 
I  remember,  moat  affectionately,  Mrs.  Bathsheba  Smith,  your  wife's  mother. 
Was  she  not  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Medway  ?  She  was 
most  dearly  beloved  by  Fletcher's  mother.  And  I  remember  she  had  a 
daughter,  bearing  a  name  which  I  cannot  write  without  tears,  '  Grace 
Fletcher.' 

"  May  God  preserve  you  and  yours  I 

"  Daniel  "Webster." 

After  Mr.  'Webster  had  been  at  Marshfield  for  a  week,  he 
wrote  to  the  President : 

"  Maeshfibld,  Septemier  12,  1852. 

"  Mt  dbak  8ib  :  I  suppose  that,  by  this  time,  you  must  have  returned 
from  Berkeley,  and  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  visit. 

"  My  march  hitherward  was  rapid  from  Washington,  using  the  boat 
ivlien  I  could,  and,  when  in  the  cars,  travelling  by  night,  to  save  my  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  I  was  quite  sick  nearly  all  day  in  New  York, 
and  unable  to  sit.up;  but,  feeling  better  toward  evening,  took  the  Fall 
River  boat,  arrived  at  Boston  the  next  morning,  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock 
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and  came  immediately  home  in  a  coach.     I  have  thus  been  here  a  week  ; 
and  the  state  of  my  health  is  pretty  much  this : 

"  The  catarrh  is  upon  me  in  its  various  forms,  alternating  as  naual,  but, 
as  yet,  not  so  severe  and  heavy  as  on  former  occasions.  My  general  health 
is  not  so  much  prostrated.  If  the  weatJier  be  wet  or  damp,  I  must  stay  it 
the  house,  and  have  a  little  fire,  to  prevent  fits  of  sneezing  and  nose-blow 
ing;  when  the  aun  is  very  bright,  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  going  out,  on 
account  of  my  eyes,  except,  indeed,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  I  am  pro- 
tected by  an  awning.    The  bracing  air  of  the  ocean  I  find  very  beneficial. 

"  Mr.  Abbott,  from  the  department,  joined  us  night  before  last,  and 
Mr.  Blatchford,  who  ia  fond  of  the  sea  and  of  boats,  and  content  with  flail- 
ing on  a  small  scale.  We  talk  of  every  thing  but  law  and  politics,  and 
one  advantage  of  my  condition  is,  that  it  cscuses  mo  from  looking  into 
any  newspapers. 

"  I  have  talked  much  of  an  excursion  to  Maine,  Penobscot,  St.  John's, 
etc,  but,  at  present,  am  inclined  to  stay  where  I  am.  Mr.  Hunter  says  I 
shall  receive,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  Nicaragua  papers,  translated.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  what  the  Nicaragua  proposition  is,  although,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  found  quite  inadmissible. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Daniei.  Wbbsteb.'' 

Maesufieid,  Seplemier  16, 1813. 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  My  health  ia  essentially  as  I  wrote  you  some  days  ago. 

"  The  catarrh  is  upon  me  in  all  its  shapes,  but  by  no  means  as  oppres- 
Mvcly  as  heretofore.  The  greatest  difBculty  and  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
my  other  complaint,  that  is,  a  constant  tendency  to  diarrhcea. 

"I  have  been  here  now  ten  days,  and  have  not  been  off  the  farm  nor 
scarcely  out  of  the  house,  except  once  or  twice,  ivhen  lair  and  warm 
weather  tempted  me  to  take  the  sea  air.  In  general,  the  weather  has  been 
wet  and  cold.  I  have  not  eaten  an  ounce  of  flesh,  or  fruit,  or  vegetable, 
since  I  arrived,  nor  do  I  use  tea  or  coffee  at  all.  My  diet  is  milt  with 
half  lime-water,  water-gruel,  and  sometimes  a  little  thin  soup. 

"  I  give  up  medicines  very  much,  and  try  to  get  well  by  the  strictest 
regimen.     My  physician  says  I  shall  succeed,  but  that  it  will  require  time. 

"Of  course,  I  am  weak  and  reduced,  but  begin  to  be  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise in  fiur  weather.  "Tours  truly, 

"Dakiel  Webster." 

He  was  now  once  more  in  the  scenes  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  eurronnded  by  that  group  of  faithful  people  who  con- 
stitnted  a  peculiar  part  of  his  large  domestic  establishment. 
Some  of  them  must  be  descrihed,  although  they  liave  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned :  Charles  Porter  Wright,  at  tliis 
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time  a  man  of  about  the  age  of  five-and-forty,  was  bom  in  tbe 
town  of  Marebfleld,  and  was  very  young  wlieii  Mr,  "Webster  pur- 
chased the  Thomas  estate.  During  the  eight  years  preceding 
Mr,  Webster's  death  he  had  charge  of  the  farm,  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  from  his  youth.  He  always  exhibited  the 
effect  of  having  been  trained  as  a  farmer  under  ilr.  Webster, 
He  was  grave,  quiet,  clear-headed,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  ready 
hand,  and  few  words.  Decision  and  self-respect,  with  generous 
feelings,  were  very  marked  in  him.  Kr.  Webster  relied  upon 
liim  greatly,  always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  liked  to  have 
him  about  him  when  he  was  ill. 

Mrs.  Baker,  the  housekeeper,  was  a  native  of  Marshfield, 
and  was  a  sister  of  John  Taylor,  who  had  charge  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Franklin  farm.  She  was  a  person  of  much  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, united  with  great  sweetness,  and  had  that  veiy  import- 
ant gift  in  a  woman — a  low,  gentle  voice.  Her  husband  was 
also  employed  on  the  estate,  as  an  overseer  of  some  of  Mr,  Web- 
ster's multifarious  concerns.  They  were  people  of  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  Mrs.  Baker's  sister, 
Lydia  Taylor,  was  another  of  the  family,  long  in  Mr.  Webster's 
service,  A  lady  has  sketched  her,  as  only  a  lady  could,  by 
saying, "  She  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  that  one  would  never 
appeal  to  her  in  vain  for  kindness,  sympathy,  comprehension, 
and  strong,  active  service.  She  seema  one  of  those  energetic, 
capable  American  women,  but  one  who,  in  place  of  the  excita- 
bility and  hurry  so  common  with  energy  in  our  country,  had 
gentleness  and  tenderness.  She  is  stout  and  plain  in  person, 
perfectly  simple,  and,  like  Mrs.  Baker,  entirely  self-possessed 
before  strangers,  from  natural  good  sense." ' 


Lydia  Tajlor's  deaoription  of  Mr.  cm;;S,'S*l,™™S 
Wcbater,  as  it  was  given  in  October,  while  1o  live.  When  lie  cflngl 
1853,  was  in  these  words  ;  hut  a  tew  years  sj 


Wabeter,  "Sec 


n  liTins  with  Mrs.  Thomas  when     wl 

terflrst  came  here,  ana  I  continued  „_.  _, _„,„...,  .._, 

Ith  lier  and  Mr.  Webster.    He  was     at  four  o'clock  often,  and  ho  Jlltea  to  liiht 


to  get  Up  before  anybody  else, 


.  .-  , -,  -  ,jraoofthet ,  , 

ways    thinfeins:    of   eTerybod:r;   when    the  flown,  he  told  me  he'd  made 

to  the  noighbers— ha  dWn't  forget  anybody,  he  caine  do'wn  be  left  all  the 

and  he'd  Bay,  'Henry  Thoraaa  mnst  have  a  from    bor    chamber    '•>    th-    - 

piece  of  beef,  or  he  wonldn't  ^t  any.'    !t  and  he'd  say  fresh  ai 


ZCi., 


-aeveiTwhero; 
itchon  anil  talk  to 
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SETH  PETEKSON. 


Seth  Peterson — a  name  familiar  to  all  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
who  ever  visited  MarsMeld — was  a  droll,  red-faced,  old  salt, 
whose  occupation,  when  he  was  not  fishing  or  shooting  with 
Mr.  "Webster,  was  what  he  called  "  lobstering."  His  usual 
dress  was  a  flannel  shirt,  which  might  once  have  been  red, 
but  which  wind,  weather,  and  salt  water,  had  converted  into  a 
nameless  color ;  and  pantaloons  that  had  been  patched  until 
.heir  original  febrie  and  hue  were  quite  undistingnishable.  lie 
'vas  a  quick-witted,  humorous  old  fellow,  smart  with  his  tongue, 
shrewd,  and  good-natured.  He  was  a  first-rate  fisherman  and 
boatman,  and  was  for  many  years  in  Mr.  Webster's  service 
n  those  capacities.  Mr,  Webster  dubbed  him  "  Commodore  " 
Peterson.' 


log,  snd  llflve  the  men  In  ftom  Ihe  arm,  and 
Inquin)  about  tho  work,  aad  explain  to  tbcm 


ID  cold 


indnBtrious.  Vhon  ho  had  bis 
he  never  liked  to  he  askod  hon 
esid  he  didn't  know,  what  conM 


„    ... .-eadfttllv fiiriitened  when 

card  of  It,  and  Mrs.  Webster  was  OTei^ 

. ;  Bir  ehe  thOTmht  slw  ehonid  find  him 

nhnoBt  kJBed.  When  Uioy  broi^ht  him 
home,  it  seemed  almost  tike  a  faneral  pro- 
ceflsloDi  H)  nianj  people  catee  with  iiim,  and 
they  cuoe  10  shtw. 

"■  Sometimes  be  came  here  from  Boston  b? - 
foreire  had  luuid  ihstlie  had  left  Wanhineton, 


,  -Wen,  does  aha  get  a1 

-'■-  -— ' byhitBhflB.oo  I 

rafhe  wnioH  ei 


Mn3:^t,th 

out,  he  was  mshtened  to  death ;  i 

oked  np,  anU  there  stood  the  old  m 


I  enppose,  didn't  tell  yon 


'■  The  fl 


I  time  ] 


wMr.fl 


Bteiing-,  and  wanted  lo  know  ir  i  woaid  i-ow 
him  up  the  river,    1  told  him  what  I'd  got  lo 

Wel""afler  that,  f'don't  believe  ¥e  was  ever 
on  the  water  without  me  for  flfteen  yoarB. 
When  ho  was  eoine  fishinc,  he'd  ask  mi; 
what  was  the  best  iTme  of  the  tide,  and  the 
rling;  and,  when  I 


he'd  teil  m. 


what  ti 


le  always  treated  me  jaat  a 


'  Mr.  Weaton,  who  is  mentioned  latur 
in  the  test,  told  Mrs.  Ticknor,  in  October, 
1853,  the  following  anecdote  of  Peterson: 
"  Peterson  (the  commodore,  as  Mr.  Web- 
fter  used  to  call  him)  was  ont  flshin"  one 
day  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  they  got  belated, 
and  bcfoni  they  conid  get  to  tiie  dock  the 
tide  was  gone,  and  they  were  Binck  in  the 
mod.  Peterson  Iflld  Mr.  Wabalar  that,  if  he 
would  let  him  set  Um  wliore, Ute  boat  would 
be  so  mnch  the  lighter;  tliat  be  conld  get  it 
boms.  So  be  went  HBhore,  find  walked  on, 
Prpiiv  BDon  he  stopped  and  cried  out  to 

1^  UtehflB,  SB  lawyers 


di^'t  want  to  go,  and  kept  on  flsbiug.  At 
last  I  Mi  him  we  must  go ;  bat  It  grew 
dreadfOily  thick  and  darli,  and  1  enuldn't  see 
my  way,  and  Mr.  Webster  bsMu  to  think  I 
Bhonld  get  on  to  "  sunken  nickp^  but  I  steered 
clear  of  that,  and  then  he  was  anra  I  ahmOd 
run  ashore.  I  was  loOldng  Kir  the  riyer,  and 
was  determined  to  luu  In.  It  was  dark  as 
possible,  and  Hr.  Webster  stood  right  up  in 

the  boat,  BO  that  I  eonldn't  see  m *'- 

least  bit  in  the  I     "      ■    -       - 
Webster,  jon're  " 


see  my  course  the 
.lastleoidi^'Mr. 

dipped  Aght  down  in  the  boat  like  a  etone ; 
lie  was  yery  eby  and  anxious,  bat  didn't  say 

rock  that  I  knew  was  at  fhe  month  of  tho 
river ;  and  then  he  thought  I  shoDid  get  foal 
if  that,  bat, I  didn't,  though  I  might  liavc 


ichedltwith  an  o 
'"eU,  1  pnt  him  eaic  on  toe 
rou  might  have  heaLvil  him 
mile  oET. 
le  was  always  kind  to  hi 


??.^." 
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Thomas  T>.  Hatcli,  commonly  called  by  his  employer  "Mr." 
Hatch,  waa  more  or  less  in  Jtr.  "Webster's  service  for  twenty 
years.  He  took  Peterson's  place  as  manager  of  the  fishing-boat 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  Mr.  Webster's  life.  He  was 
a  great  contrast  to  Peterson,  being  a  poor,  anxious  man,  who 
rarely  laughed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  did  not  raise 
his  eyes,  although  he  was  not  without  intelligence. 

These  persona  formed  the  permanent  domestic  establish- 
ment at  the  mansion-house,  with  such  laboring  men  as  were 
employed  on  the  estate,  who  were  mostly  boarded  in  the  farm- 
house. When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  came  from  Washington, 
they  always  brought  with  them  colored  servants,  among  whom 
were  Monica,  the  cook,  William  Johnson,  Sarah,  a  woman 
with  all  the  capacity  of  her  race  for  sympathetic  service  in 
sickness,  and  Ann  Bean,  They  are  all  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Webster's  ^111. 

But  the  circle  of  those  around  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield 
from  whom  he  could  derive  service  of  various  kinds,  and  along 
with  it,  whether  it  waa  with  or  without  a  price  in  money,  the 


'■Tliors  wan  a  tron 


lold  him  I  was  idllnj;  and  loafln^,  for  ho 

'  Yon're  lounging  and  lollaiwinore  Ihan  the 
hoat  is  wortE.'    I  tlonelit  tSat  was  rather 

hoM.' and  had  aeteatdeai  ofdifflcnlty,  hroke  cnte  yoa  It  yon  do.     I'il  prosecnle  you  I 

a  spar,  and  had  mnch  tronWe ;   ao  I  said ;  joa  trnnt  on  jour  omn  land.  ■ 
■  Mr.  Webster,  I'to  dono  the  best  I  could ;  11  "  He  liked  brant  and  ducks,  bnt  didn' 

ton  can  get  anybody  to  do  any  betliir,  I  wiah  like  eea-fowL    He'd  he  oat  flahing  from  daj 

joa  woifld,  for  I  ion't  want  to  haTO  any  li.ehc  to  late  in  the  evoning;  and,  when  b 

more  lo  do  with  it;'   and,  npon  that,  he  went  out  gnnntoe,  he'd kean  out  as  long  ai 

tnmed  off,and  walked  (tast  straight  ahead  ;  heeonld  aeea  hird.  and  walk.  Bometioiofi,  fli 

and  presently  he  slopped,  and  called  ont  loud  teen  miles  a  day.    Ho  always  tarried  hia  owi 

to  know  how  Boon  we  could  got  it  moored.  IhinsB,  he  never  asked  anybody  lo  take  then 

Well,  we  went  to  ditching  again  in  the  after-  forWm.    I  nscd  lo  ask  him  to  let  me  carr; 

noon,  and  the  old  man  came  down,  and  hisenn  sometlmea,  bntho  woiddn'tletme. 
ditched  with  na  all  the  aftflnioon.    [Do  you  ''Mr.Wehsler  told  nie  once,  how  he  wa 

mean  that  be  worked  with  you,  and  uaod  Ashing  at  Sandwich  one   morning,  and  i 

your  tooia  t]     Tea,  Indeed— he  tried  evei^  yonng  chap  came  along  that  had  been  flsh 

tool— he  cut,  he  dng,  he  pnliod  ont  the  BOda—  ing  too,  bnt  didn't  like  lo  wet  his  feet,  ant 

dldn'the,  Mr.HatiS?  yon  were  there.    [Mr.  he  came  np  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  aatedhin 

Hatch  conflnned  tresry  word- fteiriflea  was  if  he'd  carry  him  across  the  river,    Mr.Weh 

thatMr.WebsterfeHfiehadjudced  tJiemun.  ster  said  yea.  he  was  very  will ing-flnd  hi 

ftlrly  about  Ub  boat,  ana  wanted  to  proye  took  the  fellow  on  his  ahoulrtcr,  and  carrfei 

hia  E004-wl!!  in  the  afternoon.]  him  over,  dry  and  nice ;  and  then  the  younj 

''Bsfore  he  bought  the  place,  I  was  Eolng  ™an  tnmed  ronnd  and  wanted  to  pay  him 

about  with  him  one  day ;  he  aaid  that  he  he  found  ont  aome  time  afterward  who  ha( 
hoped  he  should  own  It  some  day  or  other 
—that  he  must  have  it;  that  be  hoped  he 

_.._,. __.   lai^hs,  'I 


suppose  by  the  time  I  get  the  place,  ai 
mcana  to  make  it  fit  to  live  in,  f  Bhall  d! 


I  asked  him  If 


.  -  - 'tget 

e  loved  eodflah  best— ho  liked  to  have     Either  fixed  It  for  him  two 
but  he        "  ' 


,h  his  father 


he  couldn't  get  his  seytha  right— his 
filed  it  for  t'—  ' —  "-  "• — ■' 

re  them  split  open,     but  he  couldn't  mc 

i^ht,  and  broileff  for    Bithcr,  out  of  patleni 
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priceless  homage  of  the  heart,  was  larger  Btill.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Thomas,  hrother  of  the  young  man  whom  Mr.  Weh- 
eter  tended  so  lovingly  at  his  death-bed  in  Washington, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  former  owner  of  "  Green  Harbor,"  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood,  and  waa  always  much  consulted 
and  relied  upon  hj  Mr.  "Webster,  both  as  a  friend,  and  as 
a  faitliful  and  intelligent  agent.  There,  too,  waa  Mr,  Seth 
"Weston,  the  carpenter,  a  "  selectman," '  a  person  of  sense, 
observation,  and  some  wit,  whose  truthfulness  and  exactness 
were  marked  by  his  neighbors  with  a  current  phrase^"  If  Mr. 
"Weston  says  so,  it  must  be  so."  He  waa  a  shilful  carpenter, 
and  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  was  much  employed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  both  in  his  trade  and  in  other  ways.  Kear  by  also 
lived  Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow ;  a  woman  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  Plymouth  and  Cape-Cod  character,  native  good 
sense,  and  with  lady-like  manners.  Having  a  good  and  well- 
furniahed  house,  but  a  slender  income,  she  often  received  as 
boarders  such  of  Mr.  Webster's  visitors  as  could  not  be  lodged 
!at  the  mansion-house ;  and  she  received  them  with  a  simple 
and  kindly  dignity,  putting  on  her  table  her  ancient  china, 
brought  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  ship-master,  from  "beyond 
sea."'  Old  Captain  Hewitt,  another  neighbor,  born  in  that 
region,  who  had  followed  the  seas  for  thirty  years  of  his  earlier 
life  and  during  the  European  wars,  now  lived  on  one  of  the 
ancient  "  Pilgrim  "  farms,  that  adjoined  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Webster's  property."  These  were  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
people  among  whom  Mr.  Webster's  domestic  life  was  passed. 
Here,  then,  where  he  so  dehghted  in  every  field  and  wave, 

'The  town  ma^stratesia  most  of  the 
New-England  States  are  so  called. 

'  It  was  this  good  lady  who  said  of 
Mr.  Webster,  after  hie  death,  when  aeked 
if  they  missed  him  :  "Ah  !  when  he  was 
hero,  it  eeeoied  as  if  the  whole  atmo- 
BphGco  was  filled  with  his  presence." 

'  Captain  Hewitt,  in  his  plain,  straight- 
forward way,  said ; 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  as  good  a  nelgilmr  as 
crer  could  be.  He  was  a  man  of  no  gross 
temptations ;  he  liad  no  prifle :  he  waa  socta- 
We  wiUi  e»arybody,  and  ha  was  ioved  by 
oYoryboaj.  I  never  saw  anjliody  put  into 
tlie  Eomb  that  I  was  so  sorry  to  part  wltli. 
Nobody  here  asked  him  any  questtons  alrant 
polittea.  Thoy  ahonld  Iniow  fits  opinions  hy 
toading  wtiat  he  had  said,  and  thi^  knew  be 


aian't  want 

.  to  be  asked. 

I  never  heard  him 

open  his  I 

politics.    He  had  a 

"   "  &™'            '  '  "" 

world:  if  I 

wanted  any 

stock,  he'd  let  me 

have  It  chei 

iperllMniliini 
reralyokeofi 

fhanlconlilgetHat 

Briahton. 

:^oa|tin|he^ 

cows.    My 

little  fiirm  c 

be  wanted  to  baM 

a  Bheep-hcnsc,  he'  chost 

^  the  nlae>.  tlmt  ho 

s? 

1  best  for  it;  bnt  liewonldn't  have 

objeclion  V 

i_its  beine  pnt  there -whetber  ft 

would  be  i 

o  mc  at  all.  Why, 
e  county  that  would 

Jiave  done 

so,  bat  him. 

.  others  commonly 
their  bmldings,  anS 

decide  who 

ro  they  want 

ask  no  man 

's  leave  or  coi 

isent:  but  he  always 

other  people.' 

'-(7?efowi'JBB5) 
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every  grove  and  living  creature ;  here,  where  his  strongest  tastes 
could  find  their  gratification,  where  there  was  a  sj-mpatby  and 
a  love  that  no  events  in  the  greater  world  could  take  away,  he 
camo  once  more,  to  forgive  what  had  heen  unjust  to  him,  to 
discharge  what  remained  of  public  obligation,  and  to  recruit  bis 
failing  health,  in  the  hope  that  years  might  yet  be  in  store  for 
him  among  these  peaceful  ecenes  and  these  faithful  friends. 
His  demeanor  at  this  time  was  a  toucbiug,  often  an  admirable 
BpcctHclc,  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  All  the  tenderness  of  his 
character  seemed  to  increase,  as  the  days  flowed  on  ;  and  of  the 
sternness  or  bitterness  of  feeling  that  might  now  have  been 
excused  in  him,  there  was  none  to  be  excused. 

He  came  to  Marshfield,  about  the  5th  of  September.  There 
now  lies  before  me  a  private  letter  written  by  ilr.  Abbott,  his 
secretary,  a  week  afterward.  It  enables  ns  at  once  to  look  into 
that  privacy  to  which  we  should  most  desire  to  be  admitted. 

[MK.    ABBOTT   TO   A  FRIEND.] 

MAESHfiELD,  September  la,  18S3,  Sunday  Evening. 

"Mtdbak ;  Thcdayhas  been  stormy,  and  we  did  not  go  to  church. 

This  mommg,  when  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Webster,  with  their  guests  and  scrvanta, 
had  assembled  in  the  library  for  family  prayers,  Mr.  Wehstcr  looked  so 
weak  and  feeble,  that  Mrs.  Webster  asked  him  if  I  should  not  read  the 
chapter.  He  preferred  reading  himself,  and  selected  that  beautiful  cliapter 
of  St.  Luke,  the  sisth,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
His  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  grand,  alow,  distinct,  imprcssire,  giving 
new  force  to  every  sentence.  When  he  came  to  those  verses  which  follow 
thetwenty-aisth,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  the  expression  of  hisoiynin- 
most  feelings.  After  each  clause  of  these  verses  which  ho  read — 'But  I  say 
unto  you  which  hear.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate 
you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy 
use  you '^ — he  paused,  as  if  he  were  asking  himself  the  question,  if  he  read 
those  words  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  first  uttered  them,  and  exhibited  in 
hia  own  life  and  example  their  practical  application.  There  was  an  al- 
most triumphant  tone  as  he  finished  the  verses,  as  though  he  had  heartily 
forgiven  those  who  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  who  had  despitefu.lly  used 

"I  was  particularly  struck  by  it,  as  several  of  the  late  [Whig]  papers 
have  been  abusing  him  in  very  coarse  terms,  which  he  had  doubtless  seen. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  apeak  of  his  courtesy  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Department,  to  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  and 
of  the  direction  which  he  ao  ft'equently  gave  to  those  who  were  intrusted 
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with  the  preparation  of  his  works  for  the  presg,  to  omit,  or  modify,  where 
it  could  he  done  with  propriety,  all  those  passages  in  which  he  had 
Bpoken  of  others  with  undue  severity — giving,  aa  a  reason,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  persona!  or  party  con- 

"  Even  after  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  at  Baltimore,  ho  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  speak  unkindly  or  harshly  of  those  from,  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  cspect,  instead  of  opposition,  firm  and  decided  support. 
He  rarely  has  alluded  to  the  doings  of  the  convention,  or  to  those  who 
took  part  In  them.    The  severest  expression  which  I  ever  heard  him  use  in 

regard  to  them  was,  'Ishallsoon  be  in ,and  shall  see  these  gentlemen, 

and  think  it  is  about  time  to  shake  hands  with  some  of  them  and  part ; 
with  others  I  can  part  without  shaking  hands.' 

"But  of  one  for  whom  he  had  always  manifested  almost  a  parental  in- 
terest, hut  whose  course  had  bitterly  disappointed  him,  he  remarked  with 
deepest  emotion,  '  That  cut  me  to  the  heart,'  .  .  . 

"Yours  always  truly, 

"  Q.  J.  Abdott.'' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  week,  Mr.  Webster  received 
a  visit  from  his  friend  Professor  Felton,  who  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  from  which  I  take  the  following  ex 
tract : ' 

"On  the  most  beautiful  day  of  the  most  beautiful  month  in  the  year, 
Saturday,  September  18th,  Mr.  Webster  drove  his  guest,  attended  by  one  of 
his  men  on  horseback,  over  the  estate.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and 
seemed  to  bear  healing  on  its  wings.  The  great  statesman  was  physically 
weak,  having  suffered  long  from  his  annual  catarrh,  and  from  another  more 
obstinate  complaint,  which  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  a  constitu- 
tion once  gigantic  in  its  strength.  But  the  genial  breath  of  heaven,  and 
the  sight  of  dear  ■ind  familiir  objects  unvisited  by  him  before  since  his  ri, 
turn  from  "Washington  soothed  and  revived  him  His  eye  wandered  over 
his  extensive  domam  with  a  brightness  undimmel  by  age  or  disease 
Each  point  suggested  some  memorv  pleasant  or  moimfil  which  here- 
called  with  untaltermg  preciiion  anl  rdatel  with  that  rare  fehcity  of 
phrase  which  marked  the  most  famil  ar  convcrsat  on  of  Daniel  Webster 
The  hi  tory  of  the  former  owners  of  the  soil  the  circum''txn  c-i  mder 
which  he  became  its  purchaser  the  improvements  he  had  made  Upon  it 
the  trees  he  had  planted  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  hi  1  importe  1  -md  intro- 
duced there,  were  dwelt  npon  with  a  cleanie=s  and  mtcjeat  whith  sank 
deep  int<i  the  listener's  heart.  Some  of  the  reminiscences  these  scenes  and 
objects  recalled,  moved  the  illustrious  narrator  to  tears ;  for  they  brought 
before  him  the  forma  of  beloved  ones,  associated  with  his  earliest  residence 
'  See  the  American  Whig  Review  for  December,  1852. 
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here,  and  now  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of  death,  on  the  spot  which  bis 
name  has  consecrated  to  the  deathless  memory  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
world.  His  voice  became  tremuIouB  and  low,  his  hands  quivered  as  ho 
held  the  reins,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  that  mighty  heart  would 
break.  But  the  ssad  vision  passed  away,  and  present  objects  and  cbeerfn! 
thoughts  rcsomed  their  place.  His  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  up  to  the 
carriage,  and  he  spoke  of  them  and  commented  on  their  several  qualitiesi 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  a  farmer,  but  with  the  feeling  of  one  to 
whom  every  creaturo  of  God  is  dear.  After  having  pointed  out,  at  some 
length,  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds,  be  checked  himself 
with  a,  smUe,  and  said,  'How  can  be  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  that  driveth  osen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ? '  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  he 
added,  '  I  do  not  believe  that  passage  is  in  any  of  the  canonical  books ;  it 
does  not  sound  canonical;  it  certainly  is  not  canonical."  Mr.  Webster 
was  right.  The  words  occur  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
as  the  writer  was  amused  to  find  on  his  return. 

"  From  time  to  time,  on  meeting  his  rural  neighbors,  be  would  stop  to 
talk  over  with  them  the  subjects  of  agriculture  in  which  they  hod  a  com- 
mon interest ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
interconrse  between  bim  whose  fame  filled  the  world  and  the  homely 
neighbors  and  friends  who — 


"  To  one  who  anxiously  inquired  after  bis  health,  he  said,  '  I  am  not 
good  for  much.  My  strength  is  nearly  gone.  I  am  no  match  for  you, 
now.  I  am  scarcely  a  match  for  your  grandson  yonder.'  To  the  question, 
whether  the  love  of  Nature  greiT  stronger  in  him  with  the  progress  of 
rime,  be  answered :  '  Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  man  who  has  not  abandoned 
himself  to  sensuaUty  feels,  as  years  advance  and  old  age  comes  on,  a  great- 
er love  of  mother  Earth,  a  greater  willingness,  and  even  desire  to  return 
to  her  bosom,  and  mingle  again  with  this  nniversal  frame  of  things  from 
which  he  sprang.'  As  he  spoke  these  words,  with  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  living 
being,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  conscious  Mcndship  and 
immortal  love ;  and  the  soft  wind,  breathing  with  a  warmth  hke  summer 
through  the  unchanged  leaves  of  the  neighboring  trees,  whispered  an  au- 
dible answer  to  the  voice  and  look  of  love  of  the  dying  statesman  He 
had  drawn  his  health  from  these  scenes  and  these  pursuits ;  a  constitution 
naturally  feeble  had  grown  into  heroic  proportions  and  gigantic  strength 
as  he  had  walked  and  worked,  in  the  intervals  of  public  busincaa  benejth 
the  open  sky  and  had  '  taken  this  heavenly  bath,  the  air,  without  measure 
and  without  stint,'  .  .  . 

"  Hia  conversation  was  deeply  interesting  throughout — mostly  senous 
earnest,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  lightened  with  playful  touches  of 
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humor,  alwajs  full  of  kindness  and  genfleiieas.  His  acriona  thoughts  nat- 
urally clothed  theraselTea  in  sublime  expreseions,  in  language  radiant  with 
poetical  but  unaffected  beauty,  suggested  by  the  surrounding  objects,  or  by 
the  themes  that  spontaneoudy  sprang  up  in  a  conversation  of  three  mem- 
orable hours.  Moral,  literary,  relijp.oua  topics  were  touched  upon,  but 
polities  not  at  all.  To  the  question  what  had  been  the  studies  by  which 
his  style  was  formed,  he  said :  '  When  I  waa  a  young  man,  a  student  in  col- 
lege, I  delivered  a  Pourth-of-July  oration.  My  ijienda  thought  so  well  of 
it  that  they  requested  a  copy  for  the  press.  It  was  printed,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  now — the  only  copy  in  existence.'  (In  tliia  be  was  mistaken.) 
'  Joseph  Dennie,  a  writer  of  great  reputation  at  that  time,  wrote  a  review  in 
a  literary  paper  which  he  then  edited.  He  praised  parts  of  the  oration  as 
vigorous  and  eloquent;  but  other  parts  he  criticised  severely,  and  said 
they  were  mere  empUnesg.  IthmigM  Im  critidsm  mmjast;  and  I  resolved 
that,  whatever  else  should  be  said  of  my  style,  from  that  time  forth  there 
should  be  no  emftiTtma  in  it,  I  read  such  English  authors  as  fell  in  my 
way— particularly  Addison^ — with  great  care.  Besides,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  my  bread  to  earn  by  addressing  the  understanding  of  common  men 
— by  convincing  juries — and  that  I  must  use  language  perfectly  intelMgible 
to  them.  You  will  therefore  find,  in  my  speeches  to  juries,  no  hard 
words,  no  Latin  phrases,  no  .;?eri /acias,-  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  style, 
if  ITiane  any.'' 

"  He  spoke  of  Kossuth's  eloquence,  with  admiration  of  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  He  thought 'bis  geniuswoiderfu!,  and  his  resources  extraordi- 
nary, but  that  he  was  rather  an  enthusiast,  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  bom  with  a  minion  to  fulfil,  than  a  statesman ;  that  his  political  ideas 
were  not  well  defined,  nor  fixed,  nor  consistent ;  that  he  was  doubtless  a 
sincere  lover  of  his  country,  but  was  a  poet,  rather  than  a  sound  reasoner 
on  affairs  of  state  and  the  condition  of  the  world.'  He  stopped  at  a  feirm- 
house  near  his  estate,  and,  calling  the  farmer  to  the  door,  said,  '  Well,  Mr, 
A.,  yon  are  engaged  to  work  for  Fletcher,  to-day,  I  hear.'  '  Yes,  sir.' 
'  That's  right ;  now  do  you  come  over  to  my  house,  take  my  gun,  and  go 
out  and  shoot  some  of  the  plovers  I  just  saw  alight  in  tlie  pasture  yonder, 
and  Fletcher  will  pay  you  for  the  day's  work,  and  I  will  pay  you  for  the 
birds.'  Such  pleasantries  seasoned  his  salutations  to  all  the  rural  neigh- 
bora  whom  ho  chanced  to  meet.  In  this  case  the  man  smiled,  complied  at 
once  with  the  request,  and  the  plovers  appeared  on  the  breakfast-table  the 
nest  morning. 

"At  the  close  of  the  drive,  Mr.  Webster  sat  some  time  in  the  library. 
He  had  recently  been  studying  the  work  of  Cicero,  Se  HatwTa  Deorum; 
and,  taking  the  volume  from  the  shelf,  he  read  aloud  two  or  three  pages,  in 
which  one  of  the  persona  in  the  dialogue  discourses  most  eloquently  on  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  refutation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  The  deep 
feeling  and  the  earnest  tone  with  which  he  read  the  harmonious  Latin  sen- 
tences of  the  great  Roman  gave  the  fullest  meaning  to  those  immortal 
speculations;  and,  recommending  the  passage  to  the  careful  study  of  his 
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gueat,  lie  closed  the  volume  and  retired.  In  a  Bubsequent  converaation, 
Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  his  lore  of  science,  and  tho  attention  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  fragments  of  time  snatched  from  his  other  and  ab- 
sorbing pursuits.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  physical  science,  and 
mastered  the  great  resulta  which  have  distinguished  the  investigation  of 
the  present  age.  His  knowledge  of  geology  was  estensive  and  exact.  He 
had  studied  the  principal  works  upon  this  science  on  journeys  made  for 
recreation  through  interesting  geological  regions ;  and  many  years  before, 
he  said,  he  had  employed  a  learned  geologist  to  make  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens, and  to  arrange  them  on  shelves,  in  the  order  of  the  successive  layers 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  while  he  read  at  home  ho  might  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  order  and  axrangements  of  Nature.  He  had  given  much  at- 
tention to  physical  geography,  and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  tlie  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Among  the  books  ■which  had  occupied  h  th  u  ht  dunn 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  Humboldt's  'Cosmos'  held  a  p  omm  nt  pla  He 
had  read  it  through,  and  carefiilly  meditated  its  cont  nt  H  q  ot  d 
passages  from  it  with  expressions  of  admiration  for  th  nt  h    p 

ion  and  poetic  beauty ;  and  his  general  remarks  upon  th  pi  n  h  n 
and  details  of  the  work  showed  that  he  understood  it  w  11  and  fully  p 
preciatfid  its  grandeur  as  an  illustrious  monument  of  a  long  and  splendid 
scientific  career.  He  mentioned  with  regret  that  he  had  so  seldom  enjoyed, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  society  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  'Ihavc 
kept  very  bad  company,'  he  esclaimed,  with  a  merry  laugh.  '  I  have  lived 
among  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  jurymen,  and  politicians,  when  I  should 
have  lived  with  Nature,  and  in  the  company  of  the  students  of  Nature.' 
"With  ichthyology  he  had  not  only  a  sporting,  but  a  scientific  acquaint- 
ance. His  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  fishes  in  our  streams  nnd  along 
our  shores  was  wonderfully  minute  and  accurate.  One  of  the  projected 
occupations  of  the  leisure  whiclj  he  seemed  about  to  enjoy  was,  to  write  a 
book  embodying  hia  personal  observations  on  our  fre^h  and  salt  water 
fishes ;  and,  in  the  last  conversation  the  present  writer  had  the  honor  of 
holding  with  him,  he  commissioned  him  to  propound  certain  questions  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  whose  classical  work  on  fresh-water  fishes  he  had  recent- 
ly examined,  on  some  of  thefiictsand  phenomena  of  ichthyology  that  had 
fellen  under  his  notice,  and  of  which  he  desired  to  obtain  a  scientific  ex- 
planation. Yet  ho  seemed  to  have  an  inward  consciousness  that  his  days 
were  drawing  to  their  conclusion.  In  speaking  of  plans  for  the  future,  he 
invariably  added, '  if  my  life  is  spared ; '  and  once,  when  he  was  urged  to 
dictate  an  autobiography,  he  replied :  '  My  friends  have  in  their  possession 
all  the  facts  of  my  life  which  will  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  public  to 
know ;  but  perhaps,  if  God  spares  my  life  throe  or  four  years  longer,  I  may 

On  the  SOth  of  September,  Mr.  "Webster  made  an  unexpected 
"visit  to  iSoston,  for  tlie  purpose  of  consulting  his  physician,  Dr 
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Jeffries.  He  came  in  his  own  carriage,  driven  by  Mr.  Baker,  and 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Baker ;  for  he  had  now  become  so  feeble, 
that  Mrs.  Webster  was  unwilling  to  have  Mm  go  without  being 
attended  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  his  wants,  and  on 
whose  affectionate  vigilance  she  conld  rely.  Of  this  visit  there 
is  an  acconnt  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  KeminisceneeSj  which  showa  how 
great  had  been  the  changes  in  his  physical  condition  during  the 
past  ten  days. 

"  Kr.  Webster  was  ill  at  Marslifield  with  his  last  illness — some  of  us 
were  alarmed — all  were  anxious.  Very  unexpectedly  his  card  was 
brought  to  me  at  my  house,  on  the  30th  of  September,  dated  by  his 
own  hand,  '  Monday,  two  o'clock,  No.  3  West  Cedar  Street,'  accompanied 
with  a  verbal  request  that  I  would  go  there  to  see  him.  I  went  imme- 
diately; lie  was  in  bed,  looliing  very  ill,  but  speaking  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully. He  told  me  that  he  wanted  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  myself  to  come  down 
and  make  him  a  visit  at  Marshfield— ha  had  often  asked  ua  before,  but  we 
had  never  been,  becaiise  we  had  hardly  ever  been  in  Boaton  at  the  season  of 
the  year  wlicn  he  was  in  Maishfleld,  and  when  it  was  agreeable  to  go  there. 

"  I  told  him  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lycll  were  staving  with  us,  and 
that  Mrs.  Ticknor  would  not  probably  be  able  to  go — he  then  said  I  must 
bring  Anna  with  me — and  it  was  settled  tliat  I  ahould  give  him,  the  nest 
morning,  a  definitive  answer  to  his  kind  invitation.  I  would  then  have 
left  him,  bnt  he  said  ho  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk ;  he  said  he  liada't 
done  much  during  the  summer,  but  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Crampton  upon  the  fishery  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
protocol  about  them,  and  begun  another  paper  wliich  he  would  show  me. 

"He  said  he  did  not  fcel  sure  that  he  could  do  such  things  now  as 
well  as  he  used  to.  I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  bo  had  suggested  the 
same  idea  to  me  the  year  before,  and  that  he  had  had  abundant  reason 
sines  to  know  that  it  was  unfounded.  '  True,'  he  said,  '  true,  but  I  don't 
feel  now  as  I  did  a  year  ago.' 

•'  He  aaked  me  if  I  was  going  to  dine  that  day  at  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward's, 
where  there  was  to  bo  a  large  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  then  on 
a  visit  to  tho  United  States.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going ;  ho  said  that  he 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  dinner,  but  that  he  thought  he 
should  drop  in  during  the  eveuicg— telling  me,  however,  not  to  say  so,  as 
he  might  not  feel  well  enough  to  go. 

"  There  were  many  guests  at  the  dinner ;  we  were  at  the  dessert,  and 
all  were  more  than  commonly  animated ;  I  was  sitting  nest  to  Mr.  Baring, 
when  Mr.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door.  If  a  ghost  had  come  among  us, 
it  could  hardly  have  startled  us  more. 

"  He  looked  dreadfully,  but  he  had  his  usual  stately  air  and  bearing ; 
and  pausing  a  moment  as  he  entered,  as  was  his  wonf ,  a  chair  was  placed 
for  him  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  oa  which  I  sat.    We 
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both  immediately  perceived  that  ether  had  been  administered  to  him,  and 
hia  features  looked  livid,  cold,  and  shrunken  under  its  effects ;  still  he  was 
cheerful.  He  talked  cheerfully  with  Mr.  Baring,  and  expressed  a  hope  of 
seeing  him  at  Marshfield  before  he  left  the  country.  He  remained  onjy  a 
few  moments.  IVliile  he  was  with  us  all  were  sad  and  silent,  and,  when 
he  rose  to  go,  all  rose  with  him,  I  think  that  every  one  felt  that  he  bad 
little  hope  of  ever  looking  again  upon  his  imposing  form.  It  was,  in  fiict, 
the  last  time  he  passed  a  friend's  threshold  in  Boston." 

On  tliis  occasion,  Mr.  "Webster  also  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
him  at  hia  son's  house.  I  visited  liim  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  jnst  before  he  was  dressed  to  go  to  Mr.  "Ward's  din- 
ner. He  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  conversing  with  Dr.  Jeffries. 
When  that  gentleman  left  him,  he  called  me  affectionately  to 
his  side,  and  said :  "  I  thonght  of  writing  to  you,  and  took  my 
pen  to  do  so.  Then  I  thought  I  could  best  sa^  to  yon  two  or 
three  things.  Yon  are  a  man  haying  a  future,  I  have  none. 
There  is  a  subject  I  wish  you  to  consider.  Here  are  these  con- 
ventions for  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Where 
do  they  get  their  authority  ?  See  how  the  choice  of  the  people 
is  absolutely  restricted  to  two  individuals.  Go  baet  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  see  what  that  meant.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to 
say  what  is  the  remedy,  but  the  first  step  toward  the  removal 
of  an  evil  ia-to  expose  it."  I  replied  that  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  already  meditated  a  public  speech  on  this  subject, 
after  the  election,  but  tliat  I  had  refrained  from  speaking  or 
writing  to  him  in  regard  to  it,  out  of  delicacy.  He  said  there 
need  be  no  delicacy  about  it.  He  then  changed  the  subject, 
and  spoke  of  the  visit  which  he  wished  ]tfr,  Ticknor  and  myself 
to  make  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Although  I  did 
not  then  suppose  Mr,  Webster  to  be  suffering  under  a  mortal 
disease,  I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  of  himself  as  he 
now  spoke.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  begun  to  consider  that 
he  might  never  again  address  a  public  assembly. 

The  visit  to  Marshfield,  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  his  daughter,  and 
myself,  was  made  on  the  23d.  As  both  of  them  have  preserved 
an  account  of  it,  I  quote  their  descriptions  in  preference  to  my 
own,  beginning  with  that  of  the  lady  : 

"  We  reached  Kingston  before  ten,  and,  finding  Mr.  Webster's  carriage 
waiting  for  us,  we  took  possession  of  it,  and  arrived  at  Marshfield  soon 
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after  eleven.  Mrs.  Weljster  received  us  in  the  first  of  a  suite  of  three  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  led  ua  tliroiigh  these  to  the  library,  where  we  found  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  where  she  chatted  with  us  for  tea  minutes  before  going 
to  call  Mr.  Webster.  She  returned,  and  he  soon  followed  her,  moving 
slowly  and  gravely,  as  was  his  habit,  but  lookiiig  tm.u3ually  ill.  He  sat 
down  in  his  large  easy-chair,  by  the  fire,  and  the  gentlemen,  joined  by  Mr, 
Abbott,  stood  beside  him.  He  talked  low,  and,  occupied  as  I  was  with 
Mrs.  W.  and  Mias  Fletcher,  I  heard  very  little  then,  or  at  any  time,  except 
at  table,  of  what  he  said.  I  went  to  my  room  for  a  while,  and,  on 
coming  down  again,  found  him  placed  just  as  when  I  left  the  room.  la 
an  interval  of  the  converaation  in  our  ladies'  quarter,  we  heard  Mr.  Web- 
ster say,  '  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  Boston  is,'  and  we  paused  a  little. 
He  had  apparently  been  talking  of  an  unpopular  aet  committed  by  a 
Democrat  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  politicians,  the  office  was  abolished  in  order  to  get 

rid  of  the  iacumbent.    'Mr. waa  very  old,  and  his  wife  was  very 

old.  They  depended  wholly  on  his  salary,  and  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to 
them  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  their  old  age.  They  lived  in  a  small  house 
in  Roxhury,  and  lived  very  firugally,  but,  winter  was  coming  on,  they  had 
no  means  to  bny  wood,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  must  Buffer  during 
the  winter. 

"  '  One  day,  about  this  time,  some  gentlemen  were  dining  at  Mr. 
Paige's.     These  were  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  Sam.  and  Nathan,  and  others 

like  them,  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.    The  talk  fell  upon  Mr.  , 

and  his  being  removed  from  office.  Not  one  of  them  was  of  the  same 
party  in  politica  with  him,  but  it  was  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
very  old,  and  that  they  were  poor;  that  they  had  not  even  money 
enough  to  buy  wood  for  the  winter,  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
suffer.  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  as  they  sat  talking  over  the  wine 
after  dinner,  that  something  ought  to  he  done  about  it ;  that  these  poor, 
old  people  must  not  be  left  to  suffer.  And  another  gentleman  said  he 
would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  them ;  and  then  another  and 
another  said  the  same.  Presently  Mr.  Paige  got  up  from  tlie  table,  and 
went  to  a  secretary,  took  out  pen,  ink,  and  a  check-book,  and  put  them 
on  the  dinner-table,  and  said ;  "  There  is  no  time  better  to  do  such  thinp 
than  while  we  are  talking  about  it."  Everybody  agreed  to  this,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  had  pnt  down  their  names  for  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  help  Mr.  — ■ — — .     And  Jsay  that's  what  Boston  is.' 

"  Presently,  after  this,  we  went  to  lunch ;  but  Mr.  Webster  declined 
going  in,  not  feeling  well  enough.  'But,'  he  said,  'I  must  keep  one 
of  you  here,  to  talk  with  me.'  So  papa  stayed  behind.  After  lunch, 
I  was  taken  over  the  house,  and  only  saw  Mr,  Webster  as  he  passed  out  to 
go  to  drive  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis.  He  wore  a  rough,  blue  overcoat,  and  a 
white  California  hat ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  traces  of  iCness  in  his  face,  his 
magnificent  form  looked  more  picturesque  than  I  ever  saw  it.  They  went 
in  an  open  vehicle,  Mr.  Webster  driving,  and  Porter  Wright  accompanying 
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them  on  horseback.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  dinner-time,  when  he 
took  me  in  to  dinner,  and  placed  me  on  his  right  hand.  On  each  side  of 
the  Mlver  iperg?ie,  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  were  two  glass  vases,  each 
containing  a  plant  of  celery,  so  tall  that  its  topmost  leaves  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling.  Papa  exclaimed  at  this  growth,  and  Mr.  Webster  seemed 
both  pleased  and  amused  at  the  compliment ;  and  said  his  gardener  was 
very  ambitious  anil  succeasfnl.  '  Last  jear,'  said  he, '  Fletcher's  gardener 
took  some  of  my  frnits  and  vegetables,  and  sent  them  to  the  exhibition, 
and  got  prizes  for  them,  which  were  regularly  announced  in  the  papers  as 
belonging  to  Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.  My  man  was  very  angry  about  it, 
9o,  this  year,  my  man  asked  leave  to  carry  something  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Eshibition,  and  he  came  home  to-day  with  nine  dollars'  worth  of 

"  Mr.  Webster's  diet  was  very  strict  and  low  at  this  time ;  and  a  bowl 
of  gruel  was  brought  him  by  his  favorite  black  servant,  Wilhara  Johnson, 
which,  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  was  all  he  took.  He  was  more 
ill  than  usual,  and  did  not  talk  a  great  deal ;  but  he  led  the  conversation 
to  literary  and  historical  aubjeets,  and,  ftxim  time  to  time,  threw  in  a  word 
on  some  English  statesman  or  poet,  and  quoted  lines  of  poetry.  WliUe  we 
Bat  at  dessert,  Mrs,  Webster  said  to  him  that  his  fnends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haven,  and  their  daughter,  had  arrived,  and,  with  prompt  hospitality,  he 
rose  instantly  to  go  and  receive  them ;  but,  on  Mrs.  W.  telling  him  that 
they  had  already  gone  to  their  rooms,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
them  a  kind  message,  and  soon  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the 
library.  On  account  of  the  late  arrival  of  these  guests,  there  was  tea  in 
the  dining-room  that  night,  with  a  luxurious  array  of  nice  things. 

'■That  evening  he  seemed  to  feel  less  iU,  and,  as  I  sat  in  the  music- 
room  with  the  young  ladles,  while  he  played  whist  with  papa  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Uaven  in  the  library,  we  two  or  three  times  heard  him  saying  or 
singing  little  snatches  of  something  comic.  The  nest  morning,  when  I 
went  down,  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn,  attracted  me,  and  I  lingered  at 
the  open  door.  While  I  stood  there,  Mr.  "Webster  came  down  the  stairs, 
dressed,  as  he  always  was,  in  his  blue  coat  and  black  pantaloons.  I  never 
saw  him  dressed  otherwise,  except  last  spring,  after  his  accident,  when  he 
had  a  loose  gray  sack,  of  fine  doth,  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  color— a  little 
like  Napoleon's  gray  coat.  As  he  came  down  the  stairs,  I  saw  by  his  step 
and  his  compiesion  that  he  was  better,  and,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he 
said :  '  Thank  you,  I  feel  remarkabiy  well.'  He  went  immediately  to  his 
barometer,  which  promised  well ;  and,  thereupon,  he  sang  out,  right 
heartily,  an  old  song  about  the  weather,  of  which  I  could  not  eatch  the 
words.  Then  he  came  to  the  door,  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  with  its 
feathery  lines  of  white  clouds,  and  said ;  '  Fletcher's  mother  used  to  say 
that  the  east  wind  at  this  season  almost  always  brought  fine  weather.'  In 
a  moment  after  this  Mrs.  Webster  joined  us,  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party 
in  the  library,  and  soon  adjourned  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  The   conversation  was   general   and  various,  and  Mr.  Webster  took 
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much  part  ifl  it.  Papa  told  a  story  ivh  h  m  I  'M  TV  b  t  wh 
then  went  on,  sajing  :  '  There  wa3  an  old  1  dj  N  w  H  p  hir  w  th 
whom  we  were  yerj  intunate  manj  yea  It       1        w     g 

erally  pfud  a  yisit  about  once  a  year.  Th  luldr  11  d  h  A  t 
Howth.    She  was  a  famous  housekeeper  ai  d    Iw       k  pt  L     1  n 

perfect  order.  But  she  had  a  fashion  f  Iw  y  pi  gizmg  f  th 
disorder  of  her  establishment,  and  neve    w    Id    II  w      y  t        p- 

pose  that  she  thought  things  were  as  neat  as  they  should  be.  One  day, 
when  we  arrived  there,  she  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  immediately 
began  the  uatial  apologies.  She  was  dreadfully  sorry  that  we  should  find 
her  house  in  such  disorder,  and  we  had  this  story  over  three  times.  At  last 
Julia,  who  had  been  listening  all  the  time,  spoke  up :  "Well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much,  aunt,  it  doesn't  look  very  nice,  but  I  wouldn't  say  any  more  about 
it."  "  How  dare  you  eay  so,  you  little  wretch ! "  broke  out  Aunt  Howth ; 
"  you  never  saw  a  house  in  such  nice  order  since  you  were  bora  1 "  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  a  great  art  in  bringing  out  the  point  of  his  stories  unexpectedly. 
The  last  turn  of  this  took  us  all  completely  by  surprise,  and  raised  a  great 
laugh.  We  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  till  the  aerranta  had  removed  every 
thing,  and  the  talk  flowed  on  pleasantly.  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  plans 
tot  the  morning's  amusementa  of  his  guests,  among  which  was  a  general 
rendezvous  to  see  the  cattle.  In  talking  of  the  cattle,  he  mentioned  a 
Hungarian  bull,  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  kept  at  Franklin,  which,  last 
spring,  injured  John  Taylor  in  a  terrible  manner.  And  Mr.  Webster  de- 
scribed the  accident.  Taylor's  son,  a  hoy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  was  the 
only  person  who  coold  control  the  great  animal ;  and,  one  day,  v/hen  he 
was  sent  away  for  some  reason,  the  Either  had  undertaken  the  chaise  of  the 
bull.  '  But,'  as  he  told  Mr.  Webster,  '  ho  saw  I  was  afraid  of  him,'  and,  as 
he  led  him  to  water,  the  bull  put  one  horn  through  John's  thigh,  and 
tossed  him  in  the  air.  The  sturdy  old  man  kept  hold  of  the  rope,  and, 
as  he  lay  on  his  back,  he  drew  the  bull's  head  down  toward  him,  until  he 
cotdd  reach  the  ring  in  his  nose,  which  he  twisted,  and  held  him  till  help 
came.  And  Mr.  Webster  said :  '  When  I  was  at  Franklin,  in  the  summer, 
John  told  me  all  this,  and  ended  by  saying:  "Why,  Mr.  Webster,  he  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  at  lai^  than  Kossuth  is,"  '  Mr,  Webster  had  some  draw- 
ings brought  to  him  of  h  bu  and  me  other  animals  sent  to  him  from 
Styria,     They  were  hand  d     und  and  n  uch  admired,' 

1  The  bull,  which  went  b      li     n  ra  tako  or  a  tree,  to  pasture.    Ton  will  do 

of  St.  Stephen,  was    a  p        n  M       "    > IS^Sr al^yoXJ^ ttoFl ne^rwl.h 

Webster  from  Mr.  Colt,  Pa  n  j  to  answer  me  on  »uy  political  anestlon. 
After  the  acciiaent,  Mr.  Co     w  Ba    yon  cannot  think  how  deoply  mortlfled 

th  osanfls  and  thonsandB  of  Whlga  are  that 
--   --.-.   — -  General  Scott  wBB  ealectofl  rather  tlxsn  yon, 

their  flrat  choice,  or  PlUmore,  who  would 


■e,  the  kit 
It  ie  tr 


StephlS.  Wo  considered  him,  here  the  kind-     ^"^^r  ftal  lST8"nn£apOT'*a5^tion'i8'"toe 


-i          .      .■"'.?'^    .v7-    I',    t""  hreakhignpoftheWhigpart] 

f  always  kept  in  thB  stable :  but  a  hoy  -  ■^  ■>"«     "  Tours  trnTy 

jlvo  years  old  led  him  to  water,  and  "Roswe" 

1  car  grounds  for  eiercise.     In  the  "Hon.  D.  WellBter." 

er  he  vas  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  m  i  ,            ■.■        r 

fostring,  fromthe  rlnginhianoae,  to  Mr,  Webster,  wniing  f 
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One  of  the  plans  for  the  morning  was,  that  Miss  Fletcher  and  I  should 
ride,  and  when,  an  hour  afterword,  I  hesitated  about  it,  because  I  had 
brought  no  equipments,  hut  must  borrow  every  thing,  Mrs.  W.  urged 
me  to  keep  to  the  plan,  saying;  'Mr.  Webster  lias  sent  over,  himaelf,  to 
Fletcher's  for  Edward's  horse,  Duke,'  Bo  we  went  on  horseback ;  Mr,  Web- 
ster took  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Haven  in  the  open  carriage,  and  the  rest  went  with 
Mrs.  Webster  in  the  close  carriage,  all  taking  different  routes,  with  differ- 
ent objecfa.  The  rendezvous  to  see  the  cattle  did  not  come  off,  for  the 
weather  changed,  and  grew  so  cold  tbat  we  ladies  crowded  round  the  fire. 
At  dinner,  that  day,  Mr.Webster  was  very  animated,  more  so  than,  I  think, 
or  at  least  quite  as  much  so  as  I  have  ever  seen  him  since  the  death  of  his 
children.  He  took  a  very  aetive  part  in  the  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  I  should  have  said,  sooner,  that  the  conversation  never  turned 
on  present  politics  while  we  were  there.  It  was  always  on  by-gone  times 
or  about  some  points  of  literature.  This  refers  to  what  I  heard ;  what 
passed  between  the  gentlemen  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Button  being  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  him  very  kindly,  and  spoke  of  his  possessii^ 
a  valuable  mind.  '  He  has  always  had  a  sound,  solid  buming-log  in  his 
braJn,  if  he  could  only  have  found  the  kindling-atufffor  it.     That  reminds 

me,'  he  went  on,  '  of  the  old  story  of  ,  who  tried  t«  stir  up  his 

French  fire,  and  flxst  he  poked  at  the  back  log,  but  he  found  that  waa  of 
iron ;  and  then  he  tried  the  forratick,  and  that  waa  of  iron  ;  so  he  called  to 
the  landlord  to  bring  him  some  nail-rods  for  kindling.' 

"Talking  of  John  Adams,  he  said  that  his  mind  was  very  unequal; 
that  sometimes,  for  a  long  period,  it  moved  smoothly  and  almost  slug- 
gishly, then  suddenly  it  broke  out  with  surprising  power.  '  Like  Concord 
Biver,'  said  he,  'for  a  while  it  seema  scarcely  to  move  at  all,  then  it 
comes  to  a  little  precipice,  and  falls  over  with  a  mighty  noise.'  '  Con- 
cord Hiver,'  said  he,  '  supplied  another  illustration  once.  A  lawyer  was 
making  a  very  rambling  argument,  in  which  it  was  very  hard  to  follow 
him,  or  discover  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  the  opposite  counsel' 
(Mr.  Parsons,  I  think)  '  remarked  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  might  be 
very  profound,  but  it  was  like  Concord  Eiver,  so  deep  that  you  could  not 
tell  which  way  it  was  running.' 

"  That  evening  Mr.  Webster  was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early,  without 
his  customary  game  of  whist.  Tea  was  in  the  library,  and,  before  it  was 
brought  in,  when  but  one  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Mr.  Haven,  with  only 
two  or  three  of  us  ladiea  were  there,  Mr.  Webster  came  stalking  in,  with 
his  great  blue  overcoat  on,  followed  by  William  Johnson,  with  a  paU  of 
fresh  mUk,  which  he  was  ordered  to  set  on  the  writing-table.  We  gathered 
round,  and  Mr.  Webster  sent  William  for  candles,  that  we  might  sec  to 

ooncernine  the  misadveature  of  tBe  bull  lor  cntertfllnB  aTerybnd  opinion  of  ihat  Trail, 

..  "  and  says  thsl  he  19  no  more  fit  to  run  at  laraa 

^^°-  than  Kossnth  himself;   and  Flotclior  naya 

"  John  Tajlor  has   recovered  from  ths  theae  Hungarian  cattle,  biped  and  guadm- 

ftom  Bmton  't*' paYot  an  anTmal  th.it  couii  and'  constitntions.  John  Taylor  aaya  thai 
throw  John  Taylor  ovtr  Ills  head,  John  Tuy-     tliU  la  the  living  truth,  autt  in  complete," 
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adyantage  the  rich  milk  from  his  Javorite  Aldemey.  The  nest  moming 
we  had  an  early  brealtfeat,  and  left  at  eight  o'clock,  being  the  last  guests 
who  were  there  purely  for  pleasure.  Those  who  followed  us  went  for  busi- 
ness, or  were  called  to  attend  his  sick-chamber;  Mr.  Webster  was  down 
before  most  of  the  party,  and  I  found  him  talking  with  the  three  gentle- 
men in  the  library.  At  breakfast,  he  said  that  he  should  not  invite  any 
more  guests  for  the  season  to  Marshfield,  as  he  intended  to  leave  there 
in  ahotit  ten  days.  'And,  next  week,' said  he,  'I  shall  not  be  a  gentle- 
man. I  mean  to  be  a  sportsman  and  a  fermer,  to  go  out  on  the  waters 
for  flah,  and  to  go  shooting.  There  will  be  no  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
this  house.' " 

Mr.  Ticknor  writes : 

"  My  daughter  and  I,  on  the  33d  of  September,  went  by  the  cars  to 
Kingston ;  my  kinsman,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  was  with  ua.  "We 
found  Mr.  Webster's  carriage  waiting  to  take  us  to  Marshfield,  and  we 
arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Webster  had  not  left  his  room, 
but  he  soon  appeared  in  the  library ;  he  looked  bettor  than  when  he  was 
in  Boston,  and  was  dressed  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  first  words 
of  greeting  were  spoken,  he  said  he  wanted  to  toil  me  about  the  estate. 
He  began  its  history  before  the  period  of  the  Revolution — gave  me  an 
account  of  the  Thomas  femily,  who  had  held  it — to  the  time  when  he 
bought  it  of  them.  He  expressed  his  attachment  to  it,  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  but  added,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  have 
liked  it  80  much  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  the  Thomases,  and  if  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had  not  been  so  true-hearted  and  faithful  a 
race  of  men.  He  said  he  had  been  very  happy  there,  and  that  the  sea-air, 
and  the  sort  of  fisherman's  and  farmer's  life  he  led  there,  had  always 
suited  him ;  he  thought  it  was  useful  to  him  even  in  the  winter. 

"  He  asked  me  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Abbott,  his  secretary,  because  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  himself,  telling  Mr.  Abbott  where  to  carry 
me,  and  charging  him  to  show  me  certain  of  the  creatures,  and  a  particular 
turnip-field,  which,  he  said,  was  in  an  absolute  state  of  perfection, 

"  We  made  a  long  walk  of  it.  I  saw  the  creatures,  who  seemed  very 
fine  and  very  contented  ;  and  the  field,  where  the  turnips  were  prodi- 
giously large,  but  little  of  the  land  was  rich  by  nature,  and  the  whole  large 
estate  showed  plainly  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  expended  in 
forcing  an  unnatural  culture — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  though  I  felt 
that  I  was  no  fit  judge  in  such  matters. 

"  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  style  of  a  handsome  country  establish- 
ment ;  two  Miss  Fletchers,  connections  of  the  first  Mrs.  Wetister,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, and  ourselves,  formed  the  company.  William,  the  negro,  whom  he 
had  some  time  before  bought  and  emancipated,  seemed  to  claim  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  serve  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  hardly  ate  or  drank  any  thing ; 
a  bowl  of  something  like  gruel  was  brought  to  him ;  he  was  very  agree- 
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able,  but  I  think  it  was  some  effort  to  him  to  be  ao.  While  we  were  at 
dinner,  Mr.,  Mra.,  and  Miss  Franklin  Haven  arrived,  but  we  did  not  see 
them  till  we  were  at  tea. 

"After  dinner,  he  gave  me  the  protocol  and  papers  on  the  fishery  quea- 
tion,  and  explained  to  me  how  he  had  intended  to  complete  the  unflniahed 
argument.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  logical  and  strong,  but  I  forget  its 
precise  form.  He  said,  as  he  gave  them  to  me,  that  he  wished  I  would  read 
them  corefiilly ;  and  added;  'President  Fillmore  thinks  the  protocol  is  as 
able  as  any  thing  1  have  done  of  late.'  I  understood  the  intimation ;  it 
was  a  misgiTing  aa  to  the  full  strength  of  his  powers.  The  protocol  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence,  it  struck  me,  to  settle  that  doubt ;  but  the 
beginning  of  the  general  argument,  with  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  meant  to  carry  it  on,  left  no  hesitation  in  my  mind,  and,  when  I 
returned  the  papers,  I  told  him  ao,  "What  I  said  (I  do  not  remember  the 
words  I  used)  was  evidently  not  unwelcome  to  him. 

"In  the  evening  he  played  a  rubber  of  whist,  which  he  had  not  for 
some  time  been  able  to  do,  and  I  observed  that  he  did  not  play  as  well 
as  usual.  According  to  his  habit,  he  went  to  bed  early.  During  the 
whole  evening  he  was  very  natural,  lively,  and  gay  ;  sometimes,  while 
playing  whist,  he  made  jokes,  and  broke  out  with  snatches  of  old  songs, 

"  The  nest  morning  he  was  in  the  library  before  I  was,  though  I  think 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  rise  as  early  as  usual.  TVe  sat  long  at  the 
breakfast-table.  He  arranged  plans  that  would  occupy  each  of  us  for  the 
morning ;  talked  about  his  farming,  and  showed  us  drawings  of  several 
of  liis  finest  creatures.  Mfs.  Webster  took  me  in  her  carriage  a  long  dis- 
tance to  find  some  remarkable  fossils,  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  had  heard  of, 
and  concerning  which  I  had  promised  him  to  make  inqniry.  We  went  to 
several  farmers'  and  fishermen's  houses,  where  I  was  most  kindly  received 
on  Mr.  Webster's  account,  and  brought  away  plentiful  specimens.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Webster  family  were  a  peculiar  and  favorite  people  with 
the  persons  I  saw ;  the  anxiety  about  Mr.  Webster's  health  was  very  great 

"On  our  way  back,  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  rendezvous,  to  see  his 
favorite  creatures ;  he  was  there  before  us,  and  waited  for  us. 

"  The  weather  was  not  favorable.  Our  examination  of  the  cattle  was 
very  short,  and  I  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  appreciate  their  fine 
points.  He  showed  some  disappointment,  for,  if  the  weather  Lad  been 
good,  he  would  have  Imgered  there;  but,  bcinip  in  an  opi'n  carriage,  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  m  so  chilbng  a  temperature, 

"  I  should  have  said  that  ho  himself  drove  Mr  Haven  iu  an  open  car- 
riage. When  we  reached  the  house,  Mr.  Webster  took  me  to  his  private 
sitting-room,  where  a  portrait  of  liis  daughter  JuHa  hung  over  the  fire- 
place. He  talked  of  her  and  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  the  place,  the 
designs  she  had  made  for  the  library,  and  the  strong  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed, in  England,  to  be  again  in  Marshfield.  He  was  much  moved ;  he 
gave  me  the  newspapers  to  read,  and  turned  to  the  table  to  write. 
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"Mr.  Abbott  told  me  tbat,  at  that  time,  he  read  no  newspapers;  the 
political  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  President  Pierce,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  ita  violence,  and  no  couTcrsation,  that  approached 
the  subject,  occurred  while  I  was  at  Marshfield. 

"At  dinner  Mr. Webster  was  as  abstemious  as  he  had  been  the  day 
before ;  but  the  whole  wealth  of  Marshfield  was  on  the  table. 

"The  flsh,  of  which  the  '  chowder'  was  made,  had  been  picked  from  a 
large  freight  caught  that  morning ;  and  the  mutton  had  been  raised  and 
killed  upon  the  place.  Neither  could  be  found  better  anjwhere,  and  he 
was  proud  of  both.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  tjild  some  of  his 
best  stories  in  hia  happiest  manner.  On  yielding  once,  very  gracefully,  to 
Mrs.  Webster,  in  some  arrangement  she  wished  to  make  for  her  guesta,  he 
said  he  was  reminded  of  a  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  days  of 
Connecticut's  simple  ways  and  steady  habits.  He  was  chosen  Lientenant- 
GoTemor  of  the  State,  and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  sent  fiom 
Hartford  to  announce  it  to  him.  He  was  in  the  field,  and  they  waited  in 
his  best  room  while  he  waa  summoned,  and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 
The  chairman  of  the  coramlfctee  very  solemnly  annoimced  the  honor  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  to  which  Mr.  Huntington,  with  equal 
solemnity,  replied  that  he  accepted  it  with  great  distrust  of  himself,  but 
not  without  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  fulfil  in  some  good  degree  the 
duties  it  imposed  npon  him,  as  he  had  held  a  similar  office  for  nearly  forty 
years  In  his  own  family, 

"  In  the  evening  he  was  not  so  well,  and  went  to  his  private  room  for  a 
short  time,  but,  when  with  us,  ho  made  an  efiort,  and  was  bright  and 
pleasant.  He  told  me  that  he  lay  awake  at  night  a  good  deal,  and  that 
he  took  great  interest  in  watching  the  stars,  and  marking  the  hours  by 
their  progress.  He  showed  me  a  boat  upon  the  pond,  close  to  the  house, 
which  had  a  small  flag  of  the  Union  floating  from  the  top  of  a  pole  which 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  mast.  He  called  it  his  '  Home  Squadron,'  and  said 
that  he  loved  to  distinguish  those  bright  and  beautiful  stripes  in  the  first 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  nest  morning  he  was  up  early,  and  seemed 
uncommonly  well. 

"  We  had  a  very  luxurious  breakfast ;  the  fish,  especially,  waa  prepared 
in  various  ways,  as  he  had  himself  directed ;  but  he  ate  little  except  some 
porridge,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

"  After  breakiast  he  took  me  aside,  and  sdd  he  thought,  before  long, 
he  should  be  able  to  come  to  Boston ;  adding,  that  he  felt  better,  but  that 
he  didn't  care  to  have  people  think  that  he  waa  well,  for  he  didn't  mean 
to  work  as  hard  as  he  had  done.  'I  mean  to  take  things  easy,'  he  said. 
1  told  him  I  thought  he  was  better  than  when  I  arrived  at  Marshfield  two 
days  before;  but  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  presume  upon  his  strength. 
He  answered  that  he  should  not,  and  then  spoke  of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  Washington,  before  the  nest  meeting  of  Congress,  in  a  way  that  proved 
he  did  not  doubt  he  should  be  there  to  do  it.  The  carriage  was  then 
announced  that  was  to  take  us  to  the  railroad ;  he  accompanied  us,  and 
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saw  us  safely  into  it ;  and,  as  ive  drove  off,  he  waved  his  hand  to  us,  stanil- 
ing  in  his  doorway  as  erect,  impoaing,  and  majestic  a  figure  as  be  had 
been  in  his  better  days. 

"  I  bad  no  misgivings  that  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see  him.  This 
was  on  the  35th  of  September." 

How  the  days  wore  on  at  Marshfield,  after  we  left,  there 
are  means  of  knowing  from  Mr.  "Webster's  own  letters — for  he 
continued  to  write  to  the  President  from  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember to  t]ie  18fch  of  October — and  also  from  tlie  letters  of  Mr. 
Abbott. 

"  MiESHFiELE,  September  BO,  1853. 

"My  deae  Sie;  Dr.  Jeffries  baa  been  down,  and  stayed  two  nights, 
and  baa  freely  converaeii  with  Dr.  Porter,  out  local  physician.  Their  state- 
ment  is  more  favorable  than  I  espeoted,  for  I  have  been  much  alarmed, 
and  that  alarm  has  not  all  subsided  yet.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  their 
statement,  aa  soon  as  I  can  get  one  of  them  to  make  it  out, 
"YoTira,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

[prom  the  pkesidbst.] 

"  WiSiiiNOioy,  tteMer  1, 1852. 

"  My  dear  sir  ;  I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  38th 
ultimo,  and  have  perused  it  with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude.  I  shall  not 
cease  to  fee!  tlie  utmost  solicitude  until  I  know  that  you  are  restored  to 
health.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  your 
old  phydcian  from  Boston,  and  after  be  baa  paid  jou  a  friendly  visit, 
and  one  which  I  earnestly  desire  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  you  to 
health,  may  I  anticipate  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  from  you  again  1  It  is  a 
source  of  groat  gratification  to  know  that,  at  the  time  you  wrote,  you  were 
fi;ee  from  pain. 

"  All  things  are  going  on  as  well  as  usual,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  obtdn  any  proposition  in  reference  to  the  Lobos  affairs  from  Mr. 
Osma,  the  new  minister.  He  left  for  New  Tork  immediately  after  his  re- 
ception, and  I  have  requested  the  acting  Secretary  to  ask  him  to  return, 
and  he  may  be  here  to-day. 

"  Hoping  soon  to  bear  of  your  restoration  to  health, 

"  I  remain,  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  Millard  Fillmobb." 

[to  the  president.] 

"  MAEaHFiELD,  OclOier  4,  lS5i. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  sympathizing  lettei^ 
respecting  my  health.     The  doctors  have  agreed  to  have  another  confer- 
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ence,  before  they  make  any  statement.  The  reason  ia,  that,  although  all 
who  know  Dr.  Jeffries  and  Dr.  Porter  have  entire  confidence  in  them,  yet 
frieada  in  Boston  inEist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  send  down  a  medi- 
cal man  of  high  reputation  in  his  profession ;  and  they  have  proposed 
eiUier  Dr.  Warren,  Senior,  or  Dr.  Jacksoa ;  of  course,  I  could  not  ohject  to 
this,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  see  them  here.  .  .  , 
"  I  trust  you  and  your  family  are  all  well. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Dahibl  Webstee." 

(Ifyinate  and  confidential.) 

"  MiESnriEi.i),  (klaier  8,  ISttS. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sie:  The  physicians  assembled  here  on  the  6th  instant, 
and  explored  and  scrutinized  mo  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  I  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  posi-mortem  ^namiTiatian.  The  result  of  their  opinion  was,  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  mi  bowels  was  gradually  giving  way  to 
the  exhibition  of  medicines,  and  the  effect  of  diet  and  regimen. 

"  But  they  do  not  encourage  me  to  hope  for  any  rapid  progress  of  re- 
covery. They  recommend  a  change  in  diet,  and  the  use  of  plain  nutri- 
tious food,  BO  far  as  I  have  appetite  for  it,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing this  appetite.  It  is  a  great  vihile  since  I  have  been  hungry.  The  case 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Last  year,  at  the  breaking  up  of  my  catarrh,  I 
experienced  occasional  pains  in  my  feet,  which  gave  me  a  twinge  not 
known  to  my  forefathers.  All  these  went  off,  however,  at  that  time,  with 
the  catarrh  itself.  They  have  retnraed  in  some  measure  this  year,  and 
give  occasioaal  trouble  to  the  feet  by  short  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  by  pro- 
dudng,  not  nnfrequently,  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling. 

"Intlieactualstateof  things,  I  get  little  exercise,  except  walking. 

"Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  been  off  the  farm  but  once  since  I  came  here, 
and  that  was  when  I  made  a  forced  march  to  Boston  for  consultation. 

"The  doctors  insist  on  steady  quiet  and  repose,  but  say,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  dictate  three  or  four  honra  every  morning  to  a 
elert  npon  subjects  not  very  anxious  or  absorbing.  What  they  insist  on 
mainly  is,  that  I  shall  not  show  myself  to  mere  callers  and  inquirers,  each 
with  a  whole  budget  of  questions,  and  to  this  I  strictly  conform. 
"  Youra,  always  truly 

"Dam'l  Webster," 

Mr,  Ticknor  says ; 

"  Early  in  October,  disheartening  accounts  began  to  arrive.  On  the 
Bth  I  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Abbott,  whom,  in  his  will,  he  has  truly  called 
'hisfiiend,'  and  who  was  then  acting  as  his  private  secretary.  On  the 
11th  he  rephed :  '  I  should  have  written  yon,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  have 
communicated  any  thing  of  encouragement.    It  ia  useless  to  deceive  our- 
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selves.  The  daya  pass  on,  and,  witii  the  passage  of  each,  I  see  a  gradual 
decline.  The  mind  is  as  bright  as  ever.  Now  and  then  it  lights  up,  and 
reminds  me  of  the  old  time.  A  flash  of  the  genial  hnmor  of  the  past 
brings  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  but  the  physical  system  yields,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  wili,  which  I  have  seen  so  oilen  exerted  with  ■wonderfiil 
effect.  Dr.  Jeffries  is  here  to-night — we  have  little  encouragement  from 
him.  I  write  the  above  confidentially  to  jou,  thinking  it  barely  possible 
you  may  like  to  have  some  last  thing  done.' 

"  Dr.  Jackson '  went  to  Marshfield  about  thii  time.  On  his  return,  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Webster  had  a  mortal  disease  in  some  one  of  the  great 
oigana  of  the  abdomen,  but  that,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  he 
could  not  tell  in  which  of  them  it  wai  with  any  conwderable  degree  of 
confidence.  He  thought  it  had  existed  fDr  mDre  than  a  year,  because,  in 
August,  1851,  he  did  not  suffer  as  us  lal  fnm  his  annual  catarrh.'  As  the 
disease,  whatever  it  was,  advanced  slowly,  he  thought  its  progress  would 
continue  slow,  and  that  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  were  very  careful,  and  avoided 
labor,  might  be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  course  of  the  autumn ; 
he  added,  however,  that,  although  he  had  given  all  the  faculties  ho  pos- 
sessed to  an  esamination  of  this  case,  he  had  still  seen  Mr.  Webster  but 
once,  and  could  not  feel  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion.  He  was 
satisfied,  however,  that  he  would  not  recover  from  the  disease,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  On  the  13th  October  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  me  a  note  saying, '  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  the  intelligence  from  Marshfield  is  less  fiivorable.'  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  said  that  Dr.  JeflKes  had  come  from  Marshfield,  but 
would  return  there  immediately— that  lie  reported  Mr.  Webster  to  be  more 
iU  than  at  any  time  previous.  I  went  directly  to  see  Dr.  Jeffries.  He  said 
there  had  been  fluctuations  in  the  disease,  but  that  ho  thought  it  had 
made  constant  progress ;  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  liver,  but  did  not  feel 
certain.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  seemed  under  the  impression  that  he  should 
not  recover,  and  had  spoken  of  making  his  will.  Dr.  JeflWes  was  to  return 
to  Marshfield  that  afternoon,  and  said  that  he  should  inform  Mr.  Paige  day 
by  day  of  the  state  of  things  at  Marshfield,  and  that  from  him  I  could 
always  get  the  latest  intelligence. 

"  On  mentioning  thb  communication  the  nest  day  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he 
said  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had  an  idea  of  making  a  will,  he  ought  to  he 
encouraged  to  do  it.  If  any  burden  of  that  kind  was  on  the  mind  of  a 
patient,  it  ought  to  be  removed— he  thought  he  had  known  persons  re- 
cover in  consequence  of  making  a  will,  who  would  hare  died  from  anxiety 
of  mind  in  thinking  about  it.    Mr.  Paige,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  said 

'  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  One  of  disorder  was  what  is  medicaJly  termed 

the  most  eminent  physicians  and  one  of  "  cirrhods  "  of   that  organ. — (See  the 

the  wisest  men  of  his  time.  medical  and   surreal  aooonnt   of   Mr. 

'  The  autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  Webster's  last  illness  and  the  poat-mor- 

the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  tern  appearances,  in  the  Jmmcira  Jour. 

the  liver,  and  entirely  confirmed  Dr.  Jack-  nal  of  {he  Medical  Sciences,  for  January, 

son's  opinion  of  its  long  existence.     The  18BS.) 
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there  was  no  one  then  at  Marshfield  who  could  nsaL^t  Mr.  Webster  in  such 
a  matter,  and  tliat  aome  friend  must  be  sent  down  for  the  purpose." 

[MS.  ABBOTT  TO  A  FRIESD  IN  WABHINaTOS.] 

•'  MiBSuFiELD,  Sanday  Eroning,  Odotisr  10, 18SS. 

"  Mr  DEAR ;  ...  In  the  midst  of  hia  own  physical  sufferings,  Mr. 

Webster  never  ceases  to  think  of  others.  He  forgets  not  to  send  to  a 
friend  in  Boston  a  fresh-caught  fish,  to  another  a,  teal  shot  in  the  little 
lake  near  his  house,  or  a  pair  of  ducks  brought  down  by  the  unerrijig  aim 
of  his  faithful  boa^keeper ;  to  a  lady  Mend  in  Washington  he  sends  some 
of  the  magnificent  fruit  with  which  his  trees  are  loaded,  and  to  another  in 
Boston  a  noble  saddle  of  mutton  from,  his  own  flock. 

"A  few  hours  since,  he  sent  for  me,  and  dictated  a.  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing letter,  intended  to  reconcile  two  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  felt  much 
esteem,  but  whose  feelings  toward  each  other  had  become  embittered,  by 
an  unfortunate  lawsuit  ia  which  they  were  involved.  After  it  was  pre- 
pared, John  Taylor  was  called,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  asked  if  the  letter  could  be  improved.  John  Taylor  told  him 
that  it  was  such  a  one  as  no  other  man  could  have  written.  This  re- 
minds me  that  Mr.  Choate  once  said,  when  a  friend  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  of  Mr.  "Webstar  for  publication,  with  a  request  from  him  to  look  over 
and  correct  it,  '  that  he  should  as  soon  think  of  correcting  the  Psalms  of 
David.'  And  Mr.  Everett  once  remarked,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  cor- 
rection of  one  of  the  most  beantiflil  passages  in  the  oration  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  '  that  he  should  as  soon 
think  of  wiping  the  apple  of  his  eye  with  a  crash  towel.' 

"At  his  request,  his  son  raised  him  up  in  the  bod  that  he  might  affis 
his  name  to  the  letter  and  envelope,  which  I  placed  before  him,  whUe  John 
Taylor  held  the  candle.  Not  liking  the  cramped  manner  in  which  he 
had  written  his  name  on  the  envelope,  he  asked  John,  '  if  it  did  not  look 
squat  ? '  John  told  him  it  did,  and  he  asked  for  another  and  wrote  his 
name  in  a  fair  hand.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  Judge  Smith 
of  Eseter,  who,  when  Govcmor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  reviewing  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  complimented  the  chaplain  on  the  excellence  of  his  prayer 
on  the  occasion.  '  It  would  have  been  much  better,'  s^d  the  clergyman, 
'if  I  had  not  been  squat  for  time.'  At  tiiis  sally,  of  courae  we  all  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Mr.  Webster  has  not  sat  up  to-day.  It  has  been  throughout  gloomy, 
foggy,  or  rainy,  and  so  he  has  kept  his  bed,  which,  by-the-way,  his  physi- 
cians recommend.  .  .  . 

"Tours,  affectionately, 

"Q,  J,  Abbott." 

On  the  same  Sunday  evening  on  which  ttiis  letter  was  writ- 
ten (Octoher  10th),  Mr.  Abbott  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Webster 
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alone.  Mr.  "Webster  desired  him  to  read  aloud  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  where  the  man  who  hrought  his  child 
to  Jesus  to  be  cured,  was  told,  "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth ;  and  straightway  the  fathei 
of  the  child  cried  out,  with  tears,  I^ord,  I  believe,  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief."  He  then  requested  Mr.  Abbott  to  turn  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there."  He  then  dictated  an  inscription,  which  he 
said  was  to  be  placed  on  hia  monument.  A  few  days  later,  on 
the  15th,  he  revised  and  corrected  it  with  hia  own  hand,  and 
then  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  it  and  signed  it.  It  is  in  these 
words : 

"'Lord,Ibelievo;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief!' 

"  PhilosopMcal  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  tliis  Globe, 
has  Eometimea  shaken  nij  reason  for  the  faith  that  ia  in  mc ;  but  my  heart 
has  assured,  and  reassured  me,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesua  Christ  must  be  a 
Divine  Realitj. 

"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  bo  a  merely  human  production. 
This  belief  euters  into  the  very  depth  of  my  conscience.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  man  proves  it. 

"  Dah'l  Webstek." 

"When  he  first  dictated  this  inscription,  ho  said  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott :  "  If  I  get  well,  and  write  a  book  on  Christianity,  about 
which  we  have  talked,  we  can  attend  more  fully  to  this  matter. 
But,  if  I  should  be  taken  away  suddenly,  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  any  duty  of  this  kind  unperformed.  I  want  to  leave  some- 
where a  declaration  of  my  belief  in  Christianity.  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  any  doctrinal  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  I  wish  to  express  my  belief  in  His  divine  mission." 

As  his  nights  at  this  period  began  to  be  very  sleepless,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  illuminate  the  flag  on  the  little 
boat  beneath  his  window,  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ticknor, 
that  he  might  distinguish  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  story  was 
told  by  Hatch,  and  from  him  it  may  be  best  repeated : 

"  One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  he  died,  he  called  me  in  and  told 
me  I  must  keep  a  secret.  Wcl!,  I  told  him,  I  couldn't  keep  it  until  I  knew 
it.  Hehadaboat  that  he  called  the  Home  Squadron,  though  its  name  was 
Cruiser;  and  it  was  kept  on  the  pond  behind  the  house,  just  where  he 
could  see  it  as  he  lay  in  hia  bed.    It  hadn't  any  sail,  but  it  had  a  pole  for 
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a  flag;  ancl  ho  bad  s,  email  United  States  flag  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
pole ;  so  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  and  get  a  nice  ahip-lantern,  and  trim 
it,  and  the  next  evening  at  bis  o'clock  I  was  to  put  it  oe  his  Home  Squad- 
ron, and  nohody  was  to  know  of  it  till  it  was  there ;  and  when  it  was 
ready,  I  was  to  come  and  tell  him.  So  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and  when  it 
was  all  ready  I  went  in  and  said,  '  Mr.  Webster,  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on 
the  pond.'  He  understood  me  in  a  minutfl,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Webster, 
'  My  dear,  Hatch  aajs  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  pond ;  come  and  see 
them.'  '  Seema  to  me  you  are  very  childish,'  said  she ;  but  she  went  to 
the  window  and  cried  out,  '  Why,  my  dear,  your  Iwat'a  all  on  Are  I ' 
'  That's  the  flock  of  geeae,'  said  he.  And  I  was  to  trim  the  lantern,  and 
put  it  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  take  it  dovm  at  six  in  tlie  morning,  a?  lo?iff  cm 
he  lived.  He  said  it  comforted  him  to  look  out  and  seu  it  there,  and  see 
the  flag  too," ' 

It  was  also  during  these  days  of  the  gradual  declension  of 
liis  strength,  and  after  he  had  become  unable  to  go  abroad,  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and 
which  has  been  perhaps  more  remembered  than  almost  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature  that  has  been  told  of  him.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  we  have  seen,  had  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  great 
oxen,  and  he  took  much  pains  to  possess  the  choicest  breeds. 
He  liked  a  good  horse,  and  appreciated  the  fine  points  of  that 
animal ;  but  he  was  not  a  lover  of  the  horse.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  eared  any  thing  for  dogs,  although,  in  his  most  active 
days  of  shooting,  he  may  have  kept  a  spaniel  or  a  pointer.  But 
of  all  the  brute  creation,  he  loved  the  ox.  Oxen  were  the  pets 
of  his  large  agricultural  tastes ;  and,  when  lie  could  not  see  and 
feed  them,  he  missed  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  He  had 
come  down  one  fine  morning  after  a  night  of  pain,  and  was 
seated  in  one  of  the  parlors  that  looked  upon  the  lawn.  There 
he  had  a  herd  of  his  best  oxen  driven  in  front  of  the  windows, 
tliat  he  might  look  once  more  into  their  great,  gentle  eyes,  and 
see  them  crop  the  grass.  "  It  was,"  said  Porter  Wright,  in  his 
natural  way,  "  his  last  enjoyment,"  ' 

'Tioknor  MSS.  hoeaw-twentj-alalimeeonio ycnra.  Howas 

» ri.1     <■  1.      .       .    ..     -rr  ■  .   >        .  fonderof  atocktIiMisoyotlierpartofaann. 

'  The  following  le  Mr.  Wnght's  rela-  w^^n  no  hBfl  friends  wilh  hira,  hfl  would 

tion  of  tiAa  occurrence,  rfven  after  Mr.  havoBonie  of  bis  finest  osen  yoked  np  and 

Webster's  death:  ^^^  ThsMa^'tbe  wiylo  slw'thm  tot 

"There  have  heen  tlilrtymen  employea  Irom  his  -window.     It  was  not  a  iargc  lot, 

some  years,  and  thirty-two  for  a  fow  flaya.  bnt  tiiey  were  tia  best  osen.    He  eat  tbere. 

mecianicapawellasfimn  workmen.  Hehad  taiking  with  Mr.  Thomaa  and  Mr.  Curtis, 

one  hundred  and  ten  head  of  ratUe  when  he  and  looking  at  hie   creatures,  and  be  en- 


nany ;  be'd  bay  0,11  tLo  haiiclsoinc  on 


Joyed  It;    i 
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[to  the  fbebident.] 
(FHvaU  and  (onfidential.) 

'■  MABBnFiEi.i>,  Oclotier  US,  iSHi. 

"  Ml  DEiB  SiB :  I  thank  you  from  the  tottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
kind  letter.  Tour  letters  we  always  Mnd,  I  have  l>een  in  great  danger. 
I  am  attended,  nearly  every  day,  by  two  physicians ;  and  yet,  atrange  as  it 
may  seem,  when  I  have  got  through  the  night,  I  can  sit  aa  hour  at  the 
table,  and  write  a  letter,  and  sign  others.  I  don't  foresee  the  result.  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  may  He  preserve  and  bless  you  and  yonrs  erer- 

"  Dan'l  Webstek." 
[l£k.  abbott  to  a  vkiend.] 

"lfiKBiiFiEij),S8tnrclnj  Evening.  Oclubsr  16, 1652. 
"  Mt  deab^ — - 1  .  .  .  I  am  watching,  as  you  know,  at  the  side  of  Mr. 
Webster.  Sometimes  the  terrible  thought  comes  to  me,  when  he  seems  aa 
he  did  this  evening,  that  a  very  few  hours  even  may  terminate  the  scene ; 
at  others,  he  looks  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  talks  so  encouragingly  of 
the  future,  and  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  that  xavat  require  months 
and  years  for  their  completion,  that  for  a  moment  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a 
sick-chamber,  and  enter  into  and  partake  of  his  bright  hopes  and  especta- 

"  When  you  hear  any  one  make  such  unjust  remarks  aa  those  to  which 
you  allude,  in  respect  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Webster  has  thought  proper 
to  pursue  in  the  pending  contest,  you  may  say  that  he  takes  but  little  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on  in  the  political  world  \  he  encourages  no  move- 
ment of  any  kind ;  he  disconragca  none ;  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from 
all  party  action;  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with  higher  considerations,  and 
with  subjects  of  eternal  m.omcnt. 

"  In  these  quiet  groves  the  bustle  of  politics  and  the  hareh  sounds  of 
electioneering  contests  are  neither  felt  nor  heard.  Mr.  Webster  is  endeav- 
oring, under  the  aid  of  skilful  and  experienced  physicians,  to  combat 
his  annual  catarrh  and  its  attendant  disease,  and  to  regain  his  wasted 
strength  ;  entire  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  not  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  restoration,  but  constitutes  almost  our  only  hape  of  his  recovery. 
He  could  no  more  speak  in  Faneuil  HaU,  as  those  who  call  themselves  his 
political  Mends  desire,  even  if  his  judgment  approved  the  caase,  or  oven 
walk  to  his  office  in  the  garden,  where,  as  he  said,  he  does  his  hard  work, 
than  he  could  raise  the  sick  to  health. 

"  In  such  a  state  as  he  is  can  it  be  expected  that  hia  true  friends  should 
trouble  him  about  passing  events,  in  which  he  takea  but  little  interest  S 
Our  anxious  concern  is  for  his  present  comfort.  To  ycru,  I  may  say  we 
are  all  suffering  intensely;  we  try  to  hope  for  the  best,  but  I  fear,  alas  !  it 
ia  hope,  not  expectation. 
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"  It  ia  almost  aa  if  we  should  ima^e  that  the  great  rirer  of  life,  when 
ir  ita  termination,  should  turn  again  to  its  source,  or  that  the  descend- 
;  sua  in  the  heavens  should  stop  in  its  course.  .  .  . 

"Tours,  always  truly, 

"  G.  J.  Abbott." 


[to  the  president.] 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  have  had  two  comfortable  nights,  oa  the  whole, 
since  I  wrote  you,  though  laat  niglit  I  had  an  escessively  painful  attack, 
which  coat  Dr.  Jeffries  two  hours  to  subdue.  I  then  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  eweetlj.  This  ia  a  beautiful,  brilliant,  but  very  cold  October  morn- 
ing, and  now  (eleven  o'clock)  I  feel  uncommonly  well  and  strong;  some 
symptoms  are  decidedly  better.  They  measure  me  like  an  os,  and  find 
that  there  ia  a  small  but  positive  diminution  of  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    "We  must  see  now,  ere  long,  what  turn  things  will 


le  likely  to  take. 


"  Tours,  always  truly, 
"Das' 


[to  the  pkesident.] 

"  MiB8iiFiEi.n.  Ocloier  IT,  1653. 

"  My  dear  Sin :  It  has  been  so  kind  in  Mr.  Conrad  to  trouble  him- 
self with  the  concerns  of  my  department,  in  my  absence,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  him  some  mark  of  grateful  respect. 

"  It  ia  a  feather  in  the  life  of  a  public  man  to  sign  a  treaty,  and  I  should 
be  glad  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  signing  one  before  my  re- 
turn. If  you  have  concluded  to  submit  the  copyright  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  propose  to  you  to  suggest  to  him,  as  ftom  yourself,  but  with  my 
hearty  concurrence,  that  he  should  sign  itv  I  do  not  think  of  any  other 
treaty  we  have  now  on  hand. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webstek." 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  have  had  another 
comparatively  good  night,  the  afternoon  attack  coming  later,  and  not  last- 
ing 30  long,  and  then  an  escellent  sleep.  At  this  hour  (ten  o'clock)  I  feel 
easy  and  strong,  and  as  if  I  could  go  into  the  Senate  and  make  a  speech  I 
At  one,  I  shall  sink  all  away;  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  three,  and  go 
through  the  evening  spasms.  What  all  this  ia  to  come  to,  God  only 
knowa  1  My  dear  sir,  I  should  love  to  pass  the  last  moments  of  your  Ad- 
ministration with  you,  and  around  your  council-board.  But  Ipt  not  tliis 
embarrass  you.    Consider  my  resignation  as  always  before  jou,  to  be  ac 
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cepted  any  moment  you  please.    I  hope  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  pEeservo 
me,  but  His  will  be  done  I 

"  I  have  every  thing  right  about  me,  and  the  weather  is  glorious. 
"I  do  not  read  the  newspapers,  but  my  wife  sometimes  reads  to  me  the 
contents  of  some  of  them. 

"  I  fear  things  do  not  look  Tery  well  for  our  side. 

"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dah'i.  Webstek." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paige,  Mr.  Webster's  brother-in-law,  I 
went  to  Marshfield  on  Monday,  the  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Mr.  Webster  in  the  preparation  of  his  will,  and  to  be  with 
him,  for  any  purpose  in  whieli  I  could  contribnte  to  hia  comfort, 
through  what  we  all  now  feared  would  be  his  last  illness.  I 
found  him  seated  in  one  of  the  parlors,  excessively  emaciated 
and  feeble,  hut  he  had  a  little  writing-table  before  him,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  using  his  pen,  at  least  for  signatures.' 
When  I  greeted  him,  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  with  a 
smile ;  "  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  coming,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  become  a  transplanted  tree, 
and  tate  root  at  Marshfield ;  we  set  out  trees  here  sometimes." 
I  assured  him  I  should  remain  as  long  as  he  needed  me.  In 
a  short  time  he  went  to  his  chamber,  supported  between  two  of 
Ilia  strong  farm  laborers,  who  had  learned  to  assist  his  move- 
ments with  great  gentleness.  He  was  soon  asleep  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anodyne.  On  the  following  day,  Dr.  Jeffries  ar- 
rived with  Mr.  Paige.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr. 
Webster  was  strongly  attached,  and  who  was  then  staying  in 
the  house,  that  some  days  previously  Mr.  Webster  had  received 
a  letter  from  several  of  hie  personal  friends  in  !New  York,  ur- 
gently requesting  him  to  write  a  public  letter  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  General  Scott.  The  gentlemen  who  made  tliis  re- 
quest were  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Webster  had  great  regard, 
and  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse  them  any  thing.  I  found 
that  Mr.  Paige  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  aside 
from  all  other  reasons  or  considerations,  Mr,  Webster  ought 
not,  now  that  he  could  probably  live  but  a  few  days,  or  at  all 
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events  since  he  was  in  a  condition  of  great  danger,  to  send  forth 
a  political  manifesto  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Fletcher  Wchster  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  his  father's  complying  with  the  request 
that  had  heen  made ;  and,  after  a  time,  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  took 
a  different  view  of  this  subject  from  that  with  which  he  first 
came  to  Marshiield,  and  it  was  agreed  among  us  that,  when  Mr. 
Webster  should  mention  the  suhject  to  either  of  us,  we  should 
tell  him  that  the  only  qnestion,  in  our  opinion,  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  to  communicate  his  reflisal  to  gentlemen 
for  whom  he  had  a  strong  personal  regard.  At  this  time,  two 
answers  had  been  prepared,  but  Mr.  "Webster  had  not  allowed 
either  of  them  to  he  sent.  The  first  one,  dictated  by  himself, 
had  expressed  with  severe  distinctness  the  pubhc  reasons  why 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  Baltimore  nomination.  The  second 
dratl  was  less  emphatic,  and  omitted  the  censures  imphed  in  the 
first.  Mr.  Webster  now  requested  Mr,  Paige  to  place  the  Kew- 
York  letter  in  my  hands,  sending  me  word  that  he  wished  me 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  it  for  his  consideration. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  this  matter  should  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  in  order  that  Mr.  Webster  might  give  directions 
concerning  his  will.  On  the  following  morning  (Tuesday), 
I  was  with  him  alone,  for  a  long  time ;  no  one  but  Mre.  Web- 
ster, or  Sarah  his  nurse,  coming  into  the  chamber,  and  this  only 
at  intervals  to  attend  to  any  thing  he  might  need.  When  he 
began  to  give  me  directions  about  his  will,  he  said  that  he  had 
always  liked  tlie  old  fashion  of  commencing  such  instruments 
with  religious  expressions,  and  with  a  recognition  of  one's  de- 
pendence upon  God.  "  i'oUow  the  old  forms,"  he  said,  "  and 
do  not  let  me  go  out  of  the  world  without  acknowledging  my 
Maker."  He  then  dictated  a  considerable  part  of  the  outline 
of  his  will,  from  which,  and  from  other  memoranda  that  had 
been  written  before  I  arrived,  the  formal  instrument  could 
be  prepared.  His  sentences  aa  I  wrote  them  down — for  I 
desired  him  as  much  as  possible  to  give  rae  his  own  lan- 
guage—wore dictated  with  the  utmost  precision,  clearness, 
and  fulness.  When  he  came  to  make  the  provision  respecting 
a  literary  executorship,  he  said  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  of  this  work,  and  he  also  added,  what  is  not  there  re- 
peated, that  he  supposed,  at  some  time,  it  would  be  proper  that 
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his  life  should  be  written,  but  lie  did  not  indicate  at  what  time 
it  should  be  done,  saying  that  he  wished  to  leave  every  thing  to 
the  discretion  of  his  literary  executors. 

But  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  troubled  about  the 
disposal  of  tlie  Marehlield  property.  He  wished  to  leave 
that  estate  to  his  son  Fletcher  for  life,  and  then  to  ono  of 
Fletcher's  sons.  Mrs.  "Webster's  trustees,  however,  under  her 
marriage  settlement  had  a  mortgage  upon  it  for  her  whole 
separate  fortune  ;  and  he  had  no  moans  of  compensating  them 
from  personal  estate,  for  a  surrender  of  her  rights,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  her  future  comfort.  This  alone  gave 
him  pain  in  regard  to  his  worldly  affairs  ;  for  he  believed 
(altliough  erroneously)  that  he  had  property  enough,  if  suit- 
ably administered,  to  satisfy  his  debts,  and  still  to  leave  the 
Green  Harbor  estate  large  enough  for  a  home  for  his  son 
and  grandson.  He  longed  to  perpetuate  it,  as  far  as  he 
could,  in  his  name  and  blood.  But  he  intended  to  make  a 
will  that  should  be  satisfactory  and  just  to  every  member  of 
his  family  capable  of  understanding  it ;  to  have  it  submit- 
ted to  Mrs.  Webster  and  to  Fletcher  before  its  execution, 
and  to  make  his  own  signature  to  it  the  expression  of  their  as- 
sent as  well  38  of  his  own  purposes.  Hia  anxiety,  however, 
about  a  suitable  provision  for  Mrs.  "Webster  could  have  but  one 
relief,  and  how  that  could  come  was  in  his  mind  and  in  my 
own  when  he  began  to  converse  on  the  subject.  He  thought 
and  suggested  that,  if  he  could  have  even  a  verbal  assurance 
that  the  subscribers  to  his  annuity  would  continue  it  to  Mrs. 
Webster  after  his  death,  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  make  sueli 
a  disposition  of  Green  Harbor  that  Mra,  Webster's  trustees 
could  properly  relinquish  the  estate  to  the  uses  of  his  descend- 
ants. "  How,  then,"  he  asked  me,  "  can  we  know  what  I  am  to 
do  for  my  dear  wife?"  I  replied  that  I  would  go  to  Boston  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
subscribers  to  his  annuity,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  anxiety 
would  be  relieved  by  the  next  evening.  He  then  said :  "  I  am 
keeping  you  here  to  your  own  great  inconvenience ;  yon  must 
return  and  stay  here,  and  consider  yourself  as  rendering  a  pro- 
fessional service,  and  must  be  compensated  in  the  usual  way." 
I  replied,  laugliing :  "  Mr.  Webster,  I  cannot  have  i/ou  for  a  cli- 
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ent ;  we  are  of  the  same  guild,  you  know."  "  True,"  he  an- 
swered, "  we  are  Free-Masons  enough  for  that,"  and  then  he 
added :  "  you  are  very  kind  ;  go— and  let  William  drive  yon, 
with  my  beat  horse,  to  the  early  train ;  bnt  you  will  have  to 
rise  at  four  o'clock."  Aa  this  was  not  a  great  obstacle,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  leave  him  in  the  morning. 

As  he  had  now  conversed  as  much  aa  was  proper  for  him,  I 
rose,  and,  gathering  up  the  papers,  walked  to  the  bedside  to  take 
leave  of  him.  He  was  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  without  pain  or 
suffering,  but  with  his  eyea  covered  with  a  napkin,  which  the 
watchful  Sarah  had  placed  over  them  because  she  thought  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  light,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  room.  As  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  I  said : 
"  Mr.  Webster,  thia  Ivfew-York  letter  does  not  req^uire  immediate 
attention,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  feel  troubled  about  it."  "  My 
dear  friend,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  care  no  more  about  politics 
than  the  jackdaw  that  sits  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Go  down 
to  the  library,  and  read.  Cowper's  '  Jackdaw.'  He  then  re- 
peated some  of  the  lines : 

"  '  You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  imd  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  cJiance  to  fall. 

No ;  not  a  single  thought  like  that 

Eipploya  his  philosophic  pate. 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

"  '  He  sees  Ihdt  this  great  roundabout. 

The  world,  with  all  it8  motley  rout, 

Church,  armj,  phjsic,  law, 


He  was  more  ill  during  that  night  than  he  had  been  pre- 
viously,    Mra.  Baker  afterward  said  : 

"Tuesday  night,  before  he  died,  I  watched  with  hiia — he  waked  up 
suddenly,  and  said,  in  a  very  lotid  voice,  'I'm  dead,  Fm  deadl'  Mrs, 
Webster  ran  in  and  we  found  that  he  felt  numb — we  rubbed  him,  and  he 
revived ;  but,  after  Mrs.  Webster  had  gone  again,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
SMd:  "Don't  you  go  to  sleep,  not  a  wink  for  a  thousand  dollars;  take  the 
hartahom  and  hold  it  to  my  nose  every  fifteen  minutes  whether  I'm  awake 
or  asleep-r-rub  me  with  spirits,  and  keep  hold  of  my  right  hand."  I  think 
he  imagined  he  might  die  suddenly.' 

'  Ticknor  MSS. 
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In  the  train,  on  the  following  morning,  many  personB  to 
whom  I  was  known  came  to  me,  to  inquire  abont  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  and,  when  I  told  them  that  he  probably  could  not  live 
many  days,  tears  filled  their  eyes.  They  were  startled,  for  they 
had  not  known  lie  was  bo  ill,  and  they  had  never  accustomed 
tliemselves  to  the  thought  of  losing  him.  To  them,  it  was  as  if 
he  were  a  part  of  the  estabhshed  and  perpetual  system  of  the 
world.  When  the  train  arrived  in  the  city,  the  intelligence  of 
Mr,  Webster's  condition  spread  everywhere  with  great  rapidity, 
and,  when  I  reached  tlie  principal  quarters  of  business,  gloom 
and  anxiety  were  in  all  faces. 

I  soon  met  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  he  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity.  To  him  I  explained  the 
nature  of  my  errand,  and  then  asked  him  how  I  should  take 
steps  to  receive  from  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  subscrib- 
ers such  assm-ances  as  would  relieve  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety. 
"  You  need  not  go  further,"  he  answered ;  "  go  back  to  Marrih- 
iield,  and  tell  Mr.  Webster  to  make  any  disposition  of  his  landed 
property  that  he  desires,  and  his  friends  will  see  that  his  wishes 
are  carried  out.  I  undertake  to  see  it  done."  Knowing  that 
this  gentleman  both  could  and  would  cause  every  thing  need- 
ful to  be  done,  I  sought  for  nothing  more,' 

While  taking  an  early  dinner  that  day  at  my  own  house, 
in  Boston,  another  gentleman  rang  at  my  door  and  called  me 
oat.  As  I  met  him,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  thick  roll  of  bank- 
notes, desiring  me  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  Wlien  I  asked 
from  whom  it  came,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  venerable  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  heard  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  dying,  and  who  had  said  that,  "  at  sucli  a  time,  there  ought 
to  be  no  want  of  money  in  Mr.  Webster's  house." ' 

'  This   will  expMn   how  Mr.  Web-  which  the  trusts   of  the  will   could  be 

ater's  will,  in  respect  to  the  dispOMtion  carried    out,    and     Mrs.    Websler    waa 

of  his  two  estiLtes  at  Msrshlleld   s.nd  placed  in  a  position  of  ease  aud  inde- 

Franklio,  came  to  be  settled  enUrely  on  peadence.    In  u  ehorC  time  after  Ur. 

the  confidence  that  Ms  friends  would  Webster's  death,   aho   tranaferred    her 

enable  its  trusts  to  bo  carried  out.     As  residence  to  the  citj  of  New  York,  where 

the  gentleman,  of  whom  the  anecdote  in  she  has  ever  since  lived  in  great  comfort 

the  testis  told, '3  "o  longer  living,  I  ma j  and  honor,  and  among  her  own  kindred, 

mention  his  name.    It  nag  the  late  Ur.  ^  This  generous  and   thoughtful  old 

John  Eliot  Thayer,  an  eminent  and  rery  friend  haa  also  long  since  gone  where  the 

suoeassful  banker.    After  Mr.  Webster's  recording  angel  ma  j  be  humbly  snpposed 

death,  arrangements  were  made  by  hla  to  have  noted  Buch  deeds,  with  which  his 

friends  in  Boston  and  N'cw  York,  through  life  waa  filled.    He  waa  familiarly  known 
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After  I  had  returned  to  Marshlield  that  eyening,  I  learned 
that  another  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr,  Wehster  from  a 
friend  in  the  city  of  New  York,  begging  that  the  first  one,  in 
relation  to  the  support  of  General  Scott's  nomination,  might  be 
answered.  On  the  following  morning  (Thnrsday)  I  was  again 
with  Mr.  "Webster  to  receive  further  instructions  for  the  will. 
I  found  him  cheerful,  but  very  much  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  He  inquired  the  public  news,  and  I  told  him 
that  the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  had  re- 
sulted in  great  majorities  for  the  Democratic  party.  ''  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  that  party  will  sweep  the  country ;  the  Whig  candidate 
will  obtain  hut  one  or  two  States ;  and  it  is  well ;  as  a  national 
party,  the  Whiga  are  ended." 

He  tlien  spoke  of  his  own  condition,  saying :  "  I  think  I 
shall  get  well,  but  I  may  not ;  and  therefore  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you,"  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  the  letter  received  on  the  day  before  from  one  of 
his  friends  in  Kcw  York.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  seen  it,  but 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  original  letter,  about  which  he 
had  conversed  with  rae  previously,  admitted  of  an  answer, 
to  which  its  signers  could  take  no  exception,  and  that,  as 
they  were  pei^ons  for  whom  he  had  great  regard,  I  hoped  that 
such  an  answer  would  be  made.  He  then  said  :  "  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle  and  character  and  reputation  with  me,  and 
I  will  die,  before  I  will  do  any  thing,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  I  acquiesce  in  the  nomination 
made  at  Baltimore.  I  ask  nobody  to  vote  for  me,  I  expect  it  of 
nobody ;  I  iind  fault  with  nobody  for  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion. But  I  cannot  and  will  not  say  that  I  acquiesce  in  it. 
Gro  back  to  my  original  answer  to  the  New- York  letter,  which 
I  dictated,  but  have  not  signed.  Those  are  my  sentiments.  I 
say  to  you  now,  as  I  said  in  that  answer,  that,  if  I  were  to  do 
this  thing,  I  should  feel  my  cheeks  already  scorched  with  shame 
by  the  reproaches  of  posterity," 

I  then  read  to  Mm  a  note  which  I  had  received  that  morn- 
ing from  a  friend  in  Boston,  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Wehster  would  remain  firm  to  his  own  opinion  in  this  matter, 
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and  not  be  governed  by  the  wishes  of  others.     "  Write  to ," 

said  he,  "  and  tell  him  to  loot  over  toward  Charlestown,  and  see 
if  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  still  standing."  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Webster  said  any  thing 
upon  any  political  subject.  He  appeared  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  political  affairs ; 
to  live  only  in  his  affections  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him ; 
and  to  make  preparation  for  that  great  change  which  might  be 
soon  at  hand. 

Bnt,  although  he  had  thus  withdrawn  from  all  that  world  of 
pabhc  affairs  in  which  his  activity  had  been  so  great  and  his 
interest  so  deep,  he  did  not  to  the  last  loosen  his  hold  upon 
other  relations  of  his  earthly  existence,  or  cease  to  think  and 
act  tipon  the  most  minute  domestic  concerns  with  the  same 
exact  attention  that  he  had  paid  to  them  when  in  health. 
Besides  his  immediate  family  and  servants,  there  were  now 
with  him  two  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  his  relatives  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paige,  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  LeBoy,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Webster,  and  Miss  Downs,  The  presence  of 
these  guests,  and  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him, 
made  a  somewhat  numerous  household,  for  whose  comfort  he 
gave  directions  from  day  to  day.'  On  Friday  morning,  before 
he  gave  me  the  last  instructions  for  his  will,  he  sent  for  Porter 
Wright,  directed  the  farm-work  for  the  day,  and  gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  laborers,  and  all  else  due  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    And  so  he  went  on  through  that  day,  with  all  his  great 
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bor."-^^'l^'r'"'^'^"'"'  ' 

and  of  other  people,  what  Ibey  should  eat. 
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faculties  and  fancies  under  the  same  control  that  had  marked 
his  whole  life;  seeing,  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  free  from 
suffering,  all  who  were  in  the  house,  conversing  as  he  always 
had,  but  with  a  gentle  and  overflowing  affection  that  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  as  his  bodily  powers  sank  be- 
neath the  disease  which  was  wearing  away  his  life." 

He  had  now  become  so  feeble  that  he  could  sit  up  only  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  placed  in  an  easy-chair,  and  sat  with 
Dr.  Jeffries  alone.  The  good  doctor  fell  asleep  for  a  moment, 
and  Mr,  "Webster,  who  thought  he  was  silent  from  sadness, 
said :  "  Cheer  up,  doctor,  don't  be  sad— I  shall  get  along." 
The  doctor  answered  :  "  I  was  not  sad,  Mr.  Webster ;  the  truth 
is,  I  was  in  the  land  o'  nod."  "  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"  that's  aU  right." 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  his  servant  William,  who  was 
supporting  him  with  a  pillow,  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Webster  turned 
to  Dr.  Jeffi"ies,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  said, 
smiling,  '*  William  means  to  take  it  out."  Later  in  the  night 
he  directed  Sarah,  who  had  been  up  for  the  two  previous  nights, 
to  go  to  bed.  She,  however,  came  into  the  room  as  late  as 
twelve  o'clock,  thinking  he  was  asleep.  He  noticed  her,  and 
called  out,  "  You  everlasting  Sarah,  why  are  you  not  in 
bed?" 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d,  he  found  himself  so 
much  more  feeble  than  he  had  been,  that  he  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation  to  arrange  every  thing  with  Dr.  Jeffries  for  the  final 
hour.  They  had  hitherto  exchanged  no  words  that  distinctly 
implied  the  approach  of  death.  Mr,  Webster,  however,  had 
been  watching  his  own  ease  with  singular  power  of  attention, 
and  had  been  measuring  what  remained  to  him  of  vital  force. 
He  had  concluded  this  to  be  his  last  day ;  and,  as  there  wai^  pres- 
ent no  other  ear  but  that  of  his  faithful  physician,  to  be  pained 
by  the  expression  of  his  thought,  he  said,  with  an  even  voice 

m ;  I  thOQgbt  yon  had  forgottfo 

01  why  I  had  Piayea  awaj,  nnd 

^u^.,  n^  .c.„  .err  lonely  down-8tsira  without 

him,    'Ohl'  sBid   he, 'Mrs.  Baker,  perhaps 

A  fen  davs  beCcire  he  died.  I  ncnt  Into     I  shall  be  down-stalra  amon!!  van  aeaia,  vheu 

■00m  in  the  moniiiiff.     There  were  50     the  wind  comes  in  shore.'     I  coaW  hardly 

I  people  about  blm  that  I  hadn't  t>eea  in    concslie  how  he  coidd  be  eo  composed  with 


and  spokeqnitpstron";     the 
goof  old  fiiend,    I'm     leas 


lany  people  about  him.   He  never 
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and  perfect  calmness,  "  Doctor,  you  have  carried  me  through 
tlie  night,  I  think  you  will  get  me  through  to-daj.  I  shall 
die  to-night."  Dr.  Jeffries,  much  moved,  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  You  are  right,  sir."  Mr.  "Webster  tlien  went  on :  "I  wish 
jon,  therefore,  to  send  an  express  to  Boston  for  some  younger 
person  to  be  with  you.  I  shall  die  to-night.  You  are  ex- 
hausted, and  must  be  relieved.  Who  shall  it  be  ? "  Dr.  Jef- 
fries suggested  Dr.  J.  Mason  "Warren.  Mr.  Webster  answered, 
instantly,  "  Let  him  be  sent  for."  Dr.  Jeffries  then  left  the 
room,  to  write  a  note  to  Dr.  Warren,  and,  on  returning,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  complete  directions  how  the 
note  should  be  sent,  who  should  be  the  messenger,  what  horse 
should  be  used,  what  road  taken,  and  where  a  fresh  horse  could 
be  procured  ;  and  how  the  messenger  was  to  do  his  errand  on 
reaching  the  city.  He  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  person  who  was 
making  preparation  I'or  an  event  that  was  to  happen  to  some 
one  else ;  so  complete  was  his  control  over  himself,  and  his  suffi- 
ciency for  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  that  no  one  about  him 
felt  it  to  be  necc&saiy,  m  such  matter^,  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
follow  and  execute  his  directiouB. 

At  this  time  I  was  shut  up  m  the  library,  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster  had  closed  for  my  use,  while  making  the 
formal  draught  of  the  will ,  Dr  Jeffries  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  the  wiU  must  he  executed  on  that  day ;  and  that  he  would 
ascertain  when  Mr.  Webster  might  wish  to  see  me.  The  bad 
symptoms  increased  as  the  day  passed  on,  but  stiil  the  mind 
maintained  its  supreme  serenity.  At  about  four  o'clock  my  task 
was  finished,  and  the  will  was  read  by  his  son.  It  was  then 
taken  to  Mrs.  Webster,  who  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  ad- 
joining Mr,  Welffiter's,  where  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mr.  Paige, 
Dr.  Jeffries  soon  afterward  came  to  me,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Webster,  for  the  past  two  hours,  had  seemed  to  be  gathering 
his  strength  for  some  final  act,  and  he  advised  that  the  will 
should  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  evening  when  Mr.  Webster  sent  for  me.  Wlicn  I 
reached  his  room,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could,  for 
some  time,  attend  to  what  he  wished  to  do.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  he  inquired  whether  the  will  was  ready  for  his  sig- 
nature, and,  when  informed  that  it  was,  he  desired  that  Mrs, 
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r  might  be  sent  for.  He  was  then  in  a  sitting  posture, 
snpported  in  his  bed  hy  pillows. 

By  this  time,  nearly  the  .whole  household  was  assembled  in 
his  room.  He  asked  if  Mrs.  Webster  and  hie  son  had  seen  the 
will,  and  if  they  approved  it ;  both  assured  him  that  they 
fully  assented  to  it.  Then  he  said :  "  Let  me  sign  it  now,"  I 
placed  it  before  him,  and  he  affixed  his  sitinature  to  it,  strongly 
and  clearly  written ;  and,  as  he  returned  the  pen  to  me,  he 
said,  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  Thank  God  for 
strength  to  do  a  sensible  act ; "  and  then  immediately,  and 
witli  great  solemnity,  raising  both  his  hands,  he  added :  "  Oh, 
God !  I  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies." 

He  then  looked  inquiringly  around  the  room,  as  if  to  see 
that  all  were  there  whom  he  wished  to  address.  As  he  was 
manifestly  about  to  say  something  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  I 
sat  down  at  a  table,  in  front  of  which  some  of  the  ladies  were 
standing,  and  on  which  there  happened  to  be  ink  and  paper  (the 
pen  was  still  in  my  hand),  and  wrote  down  the  words  just  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  He  spoke  in  a  strong,  full  voice,  that 
might  have  been  heard  over  half  the  house,  and  witli  his  usual 
modulation  and  emphasis ;  but  very  slowly,  and  with  an  oc- 
casional pause.     He  said : 

"My  general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
Him  now  for  all  the  mercies  that  surround  me.  I  thank  Him  for  the  means 
He  has  giTen  me  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  my  children — these  beloved 
objects ;  for  mj  nature  and  associations.  I  thank  Him  that  I  am  to  die,  if 
I  am,  under  so  many  circumstances  of  love  and  affection.  I  thank  Him  for 
all  His  care. 

"  No  man,  who  is  not  a  brute,  can  say  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  death. 
No  man  can  come  hack  ftom  tliat  bourne;  no  man  can  comprehend  the 
will  or  the  works  of  God.  That  there  is  a  God,  all  must  acknowledge.  I 
see  Him  in  all  these  wondrous  works.    Himself,  how  wondrous  1 ' 

"  The  great  mystery  is  Jesns  Christ— the  Gospel.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  the  *ope  of  immortality  ?  What 
ground  is  there  to  rest  upon  but  the  Gospel !  There  were  scattered  hopes 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  running  down,  especially  among  the  Jews, 
The  Jews  believed  in  a  spiritual  origin  of  creation.  The  Romans  never 
reached  it ;  the  Greeks  never  reached  it.  It  is  a  tradition,  if  that  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Jews  by  God  Himself,  through  Moses  and 

'  Pamdise  Loat. 
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the  fathers.'  But  there  is,  even  to  the  Jews,  no  direct  assurance  of  an 
immortality  in  heaven.  There  is  now  and  then  a  scattered  intimation,  as 
in  Job,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetli ; '  but  a  proper  consideration  of 
that  does  not  refer  it  to  Jesua  Cluist  at  all.  But  there  were  intimations — 
crepuscular — twilight.  But,  but,  but,  thank  God,  the  Gospel  of  Jeaus 
Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light— rescued  it — brought  it  to 
MyM.  There  is  an  admirable  discourse  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Barrow, 
Preacher  to  the  Inner  Temple.  I  think  it  is  his  sixth  sermon. 
"Well,  I  don't  feel  as  ifl  am  to  fall  off;  I  may." 

He  now  paused  for  a  short  time ;  a  droweiness  appeared  to 
come  over  him,  and  his  eyes  ■were  closed.  In  a  moment  or 
two  he  opened  them,  and,  looking  eagerly  round,  he  asked : 
"  Have  I~wife,  son,  doctor,  friends,  are  you  all  here  ? — have  I, 
on  this  occasion,  said  any  thing  unworthy  of  Daniel  AVebster  'i " 
"  No,  no,  dear  sir,"  was  the  response  from  all. 

He  then  hegan  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but,  after 
the  first  sentence,  feeling  faint,  he  cried  out,  earaestly,  "  Hold 
me  Tip,  I  do  not  wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voice."  He  was 
instantly  raised  a  little  by  a  movement  of  the  pillows,  and  then 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  prayer  in  clear,  and  distinct  tones, 
ending  his  devotions  with  these  words  : 

"And  now,  unto  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise  for- 
ever and  forerer  I  Peace  on  eartli,  and  good-will  to  men — that  is  the  hap- 
piness, the  essence — good-viiU  toward  men," 

"While  he  had  been  uttering  the  little  discourse  which  has 
now  been  given,  several  of  the  colored  servants  had  gathered  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  master  who 
had  emancipated  more  than  one  of  them  from  slavery,  and  all 

'  Sir      I  presume  his   me^ning   to  tirely  convincing,  although  be  never  un- 

h       bee      b                   ea           p  d^rtook  to  specukte  upon,  or  to  assert, 

fin                                   gi  en         M  dogmaOcally,  any  pecnllar  view  of  the 
h    Pal        As    h                m  personal  nature  of  Jesus.    He  applied 
d      n        as                      h            g  to  (his  subject,  as  he  did  to  all  other  im- 
d     tt       te          G  d     b  portant  human  interests,  the  inductire 
d   ec                ce               mm  method  of  rexsouiug,  and  not  the  deduc- 
in  n,  Trh                            ^  tire.    He  did  not  assume  a  postulate  con- 
mp    d         h                        g             ea  ceming  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  reason 
d  w      h  cam      h      g     Ch  from  it  to  certain  conclusions ;  but  he 
PC               h        mp       n  iook  the  whole  of  what  are  properly  re- 
f^                m  an      h  garded  us  the  evidences  of  a  special  rev- 
re         d                           m  h     M  elation,  and  from  those  evidences,  and 
Webster  always  regarded  the  evidences  the  correlative  circumstances  of  man's 
of  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  as  con-  situation  in  the  universe,  he  formed  his 
stitufiDg  proofs  that  wore   to  him  en-  belief  in  a  future  state. 
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of  whom  loved  him  with  their  whole  hearts.  He  did  not  see 
tliem,  but  he  now  aeked  for  them  : 

"  Where's  Monica  and  the  rest  of  them  !  Let  me  see  tlieir  faces. 
—Come  in  here,  ye  faithful." 

Then  addressing  those  who  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  said  : 
"  Remember,  aU,  that  /  remember  my  three  nieces— my  brother's  two 
children,  my  sister's  daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  Webster." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Webster,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neek.  He  soothed  her  emotion  with  a 
tender  firmneSB,  saying,  "  My  dear  wife,  when  you  and  I  were 
married  at  the  Bowling  Green,  we  knew  that  we  must  one  day 
part ; "  and,  having  in  some  degree  eahned  her  agitation,  he 
desired  her  to  go  again  to  her  own  room,  telling  her  that  he 
would  send  for  her  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  final 
leave.  He  was  then  assisted  to  lie  down,  and,  an  opiate  having 
been  administered,  he  obtained  some  sleep. 

Dr.  J,  Mason  Warren  had  now  arrived,  and  came  to  the  bed- 
side as  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  was  again  awake.  Mr.  Webster 
turned  to  him,  held  out  his  hand,  and  answered  the  questions 
wMch  he  asked,  which  were  few,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing 
him.  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock.  Dr.  Warren  observes, 
in  a  written  account  of  the  case  : 

"  Judging  simply  from  the  symptoms,  I  shonld,  in  any  other  case,  have 
Baid  that  life  could  not  haTe  been  prolonged  half  an  hour.  His  great 
tenacity  to  life,  and  the  very  gradual  modes  in  which  the  vital  organs  gare 
way  were  remarkable  ■  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  in 
any  other  ease  In  al  o  it  half  an  1  )ur  after  I  entered  the  room,  and, 

after  a  short  mtervd!  of  rest  h  suddenly  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
begged  n  e  to  1  ft  1  m  up  m  bed  wh  ch,  with  assistance,  was  at  once 
done  when  witl  out  any  great  effort  a  large  mass  of  Wood  was  ejected 
from  his  stomach  He  almost  at  once  exclaimed,  after  this,  'I  feel  as  if  I 
were  go  ng  to  smk  ntrht  aw  ay  <im  I  dying  ? '  We  assured  him  that  he 
was  only  fa  nt  and  having  place  1 1  m  back  on  his  pillow,  administered 
a  litt  e  stim  lus  wh  cl       on  re  torel  the  circulation." 

After  til  he  des  led  thit  hs  friends,  who  had  left  him 
with  the  phys  c  ins  and  the  attendants  that  he  might,  if  pos- 
sible agin  sleep  sloull  eome  to  him  one  by  one,  for  the 
last  worJs  of  leive  taking  tl  at  he  wished  to  say  to  each  ;  and, 
one  1  \  01  e  all  went     cce  s  vel    to  receive  from  him  words  of 
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affeetion  and  consolation,  uttered  with  his  accustomed  equa- 
nimity and  with  singular  appropriateness  to  each  case.  This 
being  done,  he  addressed  himself,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  faculties,  to  the  effort  of  ohtaining  a  clear  perception  of 
the  moment  when  he  should  be  entering  the  confines  of  another 
world.  He  seemed  to  have  an  intense  desire  for  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  act  of  dying.  "  From  this  time,"  says  Dr.  War- 
ren, "  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  arousing  occasionally  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion,  demanding  something  to  relieve  him, 
saying, '  Give  me  life,  give  me  life  ; '  evidently  feeling  as  if  he 
might  fall  into  a  state  in  which  he  should  be  unable  to  realize 
the  passage  from  life  to  death.  He  also  asked  me,  once  or 
twice,  '  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dead  ? '  and  proposed  other  ques- 
tions to  the  same  effect."  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Jefiries 
repeated  to  him  the  text  of  Scripture — "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  thy  rod — thy  staff — but  the  fact,  the  fact  I 
want ; "  for  he  was  not  certain  whether  the  words  that  had  been 
repeated  to  him  were  intended  as  an  intimation  that  he  was 
already  in  the  dark  valley.  On  another  occasion,  he  asked 
whether  it  were  likely  that  the  vomiting,  from  which  he  had 
suffered,  would  return  before  death ;  and  when  told  that  it  was 
improbable,  he  asked,  "  Then  whU  shall  you  do  ? "  On  being 
told  that  he  would  be  supported  by  stimulants,  and  made  as 
easy  as  possible  by  opiates,  he  inquired  if  the  stimulant  should 
not  be  given  ikeji  ?  He  was  answered  that  it  would  not  be 
given  immediately,  and  he  replied,  "  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I 
shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off  at  once."  Satisfied  that  he 
would  thus  have  a  final  warning  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said,  "  I  will  then  put  myself  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  little  re- 
pose ; "  and  the  repose  came. 

The  whole  household  were  now  again  in  the  room,  cahnly 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  would  be  released  from  pain. 
All  were  quiet  and  composed,  save  poor  old  Monica.  She,  in 
the  ignorance  and  affection  of  her  nature,  for  some  time  moved 
about  incessantly,  in  much  agitation,  going  frequently  to  the 
bedside,  looking  at  her  master,  holding  up  her  hands,  mutter- 
ing bits  of  prayers  to  herself,  and  taking  little  notice  of  the 
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people  about  her.  Once  or  twice,  however,  she  addressed  her- 
self to  Dr.  ■Warren  and  demanded,  "  lan't  he  going  to  die  ? "  or, 
"  Why  don't  he  die^ "  or,  "  You  don't  think  he'll  live  to  morn- 
ing ? "  apparently  laboring  under  the  idea  that  the  doctor  had 
an  agency  in  prolonging  his  sufferingB. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when,  awaking  from  one  of  the 
slumbers  that  he  had  at  intervale,  he  seemed  not  to  know 
whether  he  had  not  already  passed  from  hie  earthly  existence. 
He  made  a  strong  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  etill  perceive  actually  was,  and  then  Tittered  those 
well-kliown  words,  "  I  still  live ! "  as  if  he  had  satisfied  himself 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  striving  to  know.  They  were  his  last 
coherent  utterance.  A  good  deal  later,  he  said  something 
in  which  tlie  word  "  poetry  "  was  distinctly  heard.  His  son 
immediately  repeated  to  him  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Gray'e  Ele- 
gy.    He  heard  it,  and  smiled. 

After  this,  respiration  became  more  diffienlt,  and  at  length  it 
went  on  with  perceptible  intervals.  All  was  now  hushed  within 
the  chamber  ;  and  to  us  who  stood,  waiting,  there  were  but  three 
somida  in  Nature ;  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  slow  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  below,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  our  dying  friend.  Moments  that  seemed  hours 
flowed  on.  Still  the  measured  beat  of  time  fell  painfully  dis- 
tinct upon  oar  ears;  still  the  gentle  moaning  of  the  wind 
mingled  with  the  only  sound  that  arose  within  the  room ;  for 
there  were  no  Bobs  of  women,  no  movements  of  men.  So  grand, 
and  yet  so  calm  and  simple,  had  been  his  approach  to  the  mo- 
ment when  we  must  know  that  he  was  with  us  no  more,  that  he 
had  lifted  us  into  a  composure  which,  but  for  his  great  ex- 
ample, we  could  not  have  felt.  At  twenty-three  minutes  before 
three  o'clock,  his  breathing  ceased;  the  features  settled  into 
a  superb  repose ;  and  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  still  held  the  pulse, 
after  waiting  for  a  few  seconds,  gently  laid  down  the  arm,  and, 
amid  a  breathless  silence,  pronounced  the  single  word  "  Dead." 
The  eyes  were  then  closed,  the  remains  were  removed  from  the 
position  in  which  death  came,  and  all,  but  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  Wait  and  watch,  elowly  and  mournfully  walked  away.' 
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Thus  there  paesed  oiit  of  this  world  the  great  soul  of  Dan- 
iel Weestek  ;  devoutly  thankful  for  the  good  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do,  eonaciouB  to  the  last  hour  of  life  in  all  hia  rich  af- 
fections and  splendid  faculties,  fully  believing  that  he  was  en- 
tering another  state  of  existence,  and  humbly  trusting  that  hia 
aims  on  earth  had  been  to  do  the  will  of  Ilim  to  whom  he  felt 
that  al!  created  intelligence  and  all  human  power  are  to  render 
up  their  account. 

Dr.  Johnaon  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  believed 
hardly  any  man  died  without  affectation." '  Mr.  Webster  is 
known  to  have  said :  "  One  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  Jslng,  or 
a  magistrate;  but  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  his  pure  individuality  ;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  re- 
lations, the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator. 
Here  it  ia  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us ;  tliat  ail  ex- 
ternal things  must  fail  to  aid  us ;  that  even  friends,  affection, 
and  human  tove  and  devotednees,  cannot  succor  us." ' 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  "Webster,  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
Ilia  own  pure  individuality  waa  aa  distinct  and  complete  aa  it 
was  in  any  passage  or  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  no  actor,  at 
any  time.  He  had  as  little  vanity  as  was  ever  seen  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  great  man.  His  greatness  was  without  pomp,  his  ele- 
vation was  without  any  tendency  to  display.  As  he  had  lived, 
so  be  died  ;  leaving  behind  him  jnst  snch  testimony  to  the  reli- 
gious truths  which  he  accepted  as  he  had  always  borne  through 
life  to  all  other  truth  on  which  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  make 
known  his  opinions ;  leaving  it  in  the  most  simple  form,  to  be 
permanently  recorded  for  those  who  might  come  to  stand  at  his 
grave. 

I"ew  distinguished  men  have  ever  died  of  whose  last  days 
and  hours  we  have  a  circumstantial  account,  who  died  with 
mental  faculties  so  entirely  untouched  by  decay  or  chat  "l  f 
any  kind.  It  seemed  plain  to  those  who  aaw  an  1  1  tai  1  Mr. 
Webster,  that  death  could  have  no  power  over  that  e  bence, 

Mr.  Haprey,  Mr.  E.  Curtis,  Mr.  Zantsin-  '  Boswell,  Crokor  s  ed  t  on    vol     ■., 

ger  (of  the  State  Department),  Dr.  Jof-  eh.  v. 

fries,   Dr.  Warreu,  Mr.  C.   H.  Thomas,  '  Eulogium   proaou  ced  b  fore    he 

Mr.  Weston,  and   myaelf ;  together  with  Bar  of  Boston,  on  the  Iharacter  ot  Mr. 

many  of  the  servants.  Justice  Storj — 184f      W  o  1>  1 
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whatevei"  it  may  be,  that  constitutes  tlie  bouI  of  man.  We 
seemed  to  see  it  proved  before  us,  that  death  is  but  the  dis- 
solution of  the  tie  that  has  bound  the  immortal  spirit  to  the 
pcrialiable  flesh. 

Tiie  simplicity  and  true  grandeur  of  Mr.  Weteter's  character 
were  alike  evinced  in  the  wishes  which  he  expressed  concerning 
hia  funeral  obsequies.  "  I  wish  to  be  buried,"  he  said  in  hia 
■will,  "  without  the  least  show  or  ostentation,  but  in  a  manner 
respectful  to  my  neighbors,  wlio&e  kindness  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  happiness  of  me  and  mine,  and  for  whose  pros- 
perity I  offer  sincere  prayere  to  God." 

These  were  the  words  of  one  who,  if  he  had  not  lived  as 
a  conqueror,  had  lived  as  a  king  of  men,  in  all  that  realm 
of  intellectual  power  which  governs  the  concerns  of  nations. 
They  were  the  words  of  one  who  could  not  appear  anywhere 
among  men,  without  drawing  to  himself  a  homage  and  an  in- 
terest which  marked,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  personal 
supremacy.  With  a  fame  that  filled  his  whole  country,  and 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  world,  after  a  life  of  public 
civil  seiwice  whose  importance  was  felt  wherever  his  country 
was  known,  he  wished  only  for  such  funeral  honors  as,  in  the 
decent  customs  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  might  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  the  simple  and  faithful  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  die. 

Yet  it  would  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  if  he  had  not  so 
expressed  his  wishes.  The  Pr^ident  of  the  United  States  sent 
an  agent  of  the  State  Department,  specially  to  propose  a  public 
funeral,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the  name  and  with  the  re- 
som'cea  of  the  Government.  The  public  feeling  throughout  the 
whole  country  united  with  the  desire  of  its  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  all  men  felt,  when  Mr.  Webster's  wishes  became  known, 
that  the  funeral  honors  most  fitting  to  be  paid  to  him  would  be 
such  as  he  himself  ha  1  le  re  1 

Accordingly  %%  noon  ou  Friday  tl  e  ^9th  d'\y  of  October, 
1852,  the  gates  of  1  a  late  re=i  len  e  were  thi  wn  wide,  that  all 
who  wished  might  come  to  look  to  the  last  tin  e  upon  that 
majestic  foi-n  The  cofim  was  placed  j  on  tl  e  liwn,  in  front 
of  the  mans  o    hou  e    a    1  el    ■i  tm       s  n  poured  down 

upon  it  the  f  11  1    1 1     t    1  A  ret      ore  than  ten 
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thousand  iilled  the  grounds,  and  passed  slowly  around  the 
bier,  each  one  pausing  for  an  instant,  to  take  the  laat  look  of 
that  gracious  figure,  which  was  arrayed  for  burial,  in  the  same 
well-known  dress  that  he  had  always  worn.  The  great  mul- 
titude present  represented  or  comprehended  all  classes,  all 
ages,  all  stations,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  from  far  and  near.  But,  in  that  crowd,  there 
came  one  unknown  man,  in  a  plain  and  rustic  garb,  who  truly 
and  fitly,  because  in  homeHest  words,  interpreted  the  thoughts 
that  silently  oppressed  them  all,  when,  looking  down  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead,  he  said,  as  if  for  himself  alone :  "  Daniel  "Web- 
ster, the  world,  without  you,  will  seem  lonesome." 


"Withm  the  house  crowded  m  e\  err  part  a  rchgious  "-er 
Mce  wi'^  londucted,  accoiding  to  the  prmiitive  mannei  ot  New 
England,  m  presence  ot  the  relative-)  and  immediate  tnendb 
The  coftin  was  then  borne  on  the  chouldera  ot  hix  of  the  nciah 
boring  firmer.,  who  hid  asked  the  prnilege  ot  cairymg  to  hi 
last  home  him  whom  they  hid  so  loved  ind  honored  The  son 
ind  grmdsons  of  the  deceased,  the  other  male  connections  tnd 
mtimite  friends  and  the  muchtriT^ted  f-eivants,  walked  <is 
ihipf  monmers       The  vist    multitude  re\eientlv  ind  slowl\ 
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followed  througli  the  grounds  and  down  tlie  long  s 
ascending  at  last  to  the  ancient  turying-place  of  the  fathers 
of  Marehfield.  There  the  bier  was  rested  upon  the  earth ;  a 
prayer  was  offered  hy  the  ofSciating  elergyman;and  then,  all 
of  this  great  man  that  conld  die  was  laid  in  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen,  with  the  ashes  of  his  loved  ones,  who  had  gone 
before  Mm. 
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Kovl^B  tor  system  of  bsikruptiy,  28S ; 
rtaaut«  trade  with  BrltlBb  oolonlee, 
3S6 ;  for  relief  of  BevoIaOonarT  afScem, 
JBH;  fat  modifying  the  tarlS,  IS^  S«T: 
for  relief  of  luaalvent  debtoia  of  the  Hal- 
ted States,  405 ;  to  reduce  oertaln  dntles, 
"C1»'b  CompnmlBe"  of  lB»,4ia;  tore- 
new  me  charter  of  tbe  national  b 
— ;  Clay'sta—  "  " 


F  tbe  national  bank,  *li, 

, . ompromlBe,  431,485,444, 

446,117,4119,434;  to jnovlde  fbr  ccdlectlan 
of  dalles,  "  Force  HIT"  489 ;  to  restore  the 
publlo  deposits  to  United  States  Bank,  4es ; 
making  approprlarion  fbr  defence,  "Vorti- 
n,631;  toresi'-  ■ 
..  Pj.  <!<>n<!B™i05, 


making  ap 

flcationm._.    , „_ 

lie  deposits, 690 ;  couceming  "in 
>nbllcatlons."Ga);  to  aslabllab  t__  ..__ 
-  Buw,  I167, 669 ;  to  anttioriKo  TreBaniy 
s,  009;  siSBttng  preemption  rl^ts, 
to  estatSlah  a  naflona]  bank  in  1841, 
flacal  corporation,  TT,  T8 ; 
noval  of  cert^n  ease?  '~ 
j5:  tor  prosecution  of  M 
"Three-Million  Bill,"  ; 
803,  SOT !  to  send  relief  to  Ireland,  303:  to 
increase  the  army.  "Ton  Begiment  Bill." 
3J] ;  to  organize  a  goremment  Ihr  Oregon, 
343 ;  for  government  of  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  KB,  380 ;  for  the  SDrrender  of 
fagilive  elares,  423. 
Ri.ATCHvDRn.  RidHAiu)  v..  his  servh»  to 
in  his  private  a 
pecunlaiT  difficult: 

.,  fetter  to,  desorlbh_ 

lo  msrauiiBid,  318;  latter  to,  reepecttng  Uie 
health  of  UiB.  Appleton,  GS ;  letter  to,  >u- 
Bpecting  the  ntonlaatlim  for  President, 
181B,  S3S ;  letter  to,  regaT^ng  the  speech 
at  Marshfleli  846;  lntor„to,_aborf_fte 

—    —  ■  -^Yletler  to,  oonoernlne  ce 


,v  Google 


609;  letters  to,  In  19S1,  respecUng  lieal 
Mr.Weljster.tea.BaS;  letter  to,^. 
BocABSaBA.  M.  mi,  Meilean   Secrotai 
Slate,  comtnalnla  of,  U.  1S8. 


, ._  „ enil  Hali 

r.  Webster's  raceptloa,  493;  Board  of 
11  offers  the  mme,  BOO ;  reception  In 
-"'■-—  ■"■ -"—  ifMr.Wflb- 


3»;  &r?Webi 


_ '3'  AsuKlatioii,   Mr.  Wabater 

lectonis  before,  1. 834, 
Boston  SoiMj/fffr  t/K  J>iffueion  ffl"  Enovikdge, 


itiK,i.88 
niltybet' 


liedlfflEnfiybetwi 


SoundiBV,  IforthtiultTB,  pHmoflllon  to  an- 
pcdntaBp«clalmlnlBtetK>mctbe,  11. 3;  t£e 
dlfficnlUes  respactUu,  ES;  the  attitode  of 
the  qaeBUan  sb  ils^  bv  OoTemor  Kent, 
BS;  BatHemaat  br  conventional  lino  flcBt 
BnggeBted,  Tl ;  tsa  dtflliiiiltr  of  the  gnes- 
UoD.OT:  Loid  AshlHuton'B  plan  of  settle- 
ment, ids,  IM;  the  pbm  of  the  Maine  com- 
miBsumera,  lis;  Lord  AEhbUTton^s  re^  to 
Uie  MJtlne  commlssloneiB,  114;  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Lord  Ashbnrton  settle  upon  a  con- 
TChHoiml  line,  IIG;  airieed  to  by  commia- 
piDsers  of  Maine  an^^assachDaetts,  116 ; 
how  affected  br  existing  maps,  132,  i3i,  149, 
1S4,  IBB,  15T,  ler-m :  lie  !in«  inn  by  com- 
mleslonei'9,  SIM,  SOB. 

Bmndary,  Oregen,  dtspnle  as  to,  il.  255,  et 
get, ;  aelUement  of,  sm, 

BowBiNa,  Sir  John',  commenta  on  the  Treat; 
of  Waahingtonj  11.  If" 


Bbeoe,  ^suEiu  presides  at  npn 
lnbonorofMr.Webater,ll.  m 


er-tablegrievanco, 

illaaer 

.Jacob,  reports  on  the  charges 

.S""'"*' 

Brm^  (Mmtw,  trade  wJOi,  i.  W&. 

BHOuoaAK,  Lord,  his  cotoments  on  tb 
Treatr  of  Wsshli^ton,  iL  ISO;  mores 
vote  of  thanb  toLord  Ashbarton,  IBS. 

BtrcaA>(AH,jA]iIS, latter frnm-L 4%;  lettei 
to,  4aB,  406 ;  attacks  Mr.  Wabsl«r's  conrt 
In  the  Mcleod  case,  11.  81!;  attacks  tli 
Treaty  of  Washington.  186;  rejects  pn 
pDaalfnrarbitratlon  in  Ore^n  dispute,  2SI 
signs  the  treaty  aetUing  Uie  bonodonr  o 
on,  S65. 

.11117,82. 

BnOKJDHaTBH.  JOSKTH   StbtEKS, 

leather  at  Eseter  '  ~'  '  " 
Ued  in  Boaton,  g.. 
Buffalo.  X.  T..  Mr.  Webster's  recaption  at, 
inlS3,  i.462;  Mr.  Webstar' a  reception  at, 
in  1837,664;  pnblic  dinner  and  reception  iu 
1851,  ii.  BM. 


tho>,^l; 


Clai'tonin  relBtian  to  HlearBgna,  BflS,  GRB ; 
Mr.  Webster's  negotiations  'wlln  Mm  re- 
spectinKNicaiaeaa,  GS9,  MO :  bis  Bentlmenia 
toward  Mr.  Wobstor,  So;  Mr,  V  - 
ppondeijce  with  him  r 


mbiiat< 


Sfirien 


.      .        Waaiiineton,!9S; 

letters  ftom.  BM.  GSB ;  letter  tn,  B%. 
Bu:ilter  mil.  Mr.  Webaier  deli'era  a  political 

address  at,  11. 42. 
ituniter  Sill  Monvm^t,  coruer-stone  laid.  1. 

248;  Mr.  Tlcknor's  account  of  the  occasion, 

!48;   Mr.  Webster's  oration,  248-llM :   Mr. 

Webster's  oration  at  the  complcUoa,  11.  SS2, 


SSS. 


r.  Lord,  Mr.  Webster's  Tlewa 


character, 


s,  449,  469. 

Kith  Mr.  Webster  r^rdlng  the  'ootrati 
it  New  Orleans,  11.  B^BB6 ;  demands  re 


vst;  posiiion  respecuDgproiecnve  larui  in 
1813,130, 131;  positton  respecting  uatlonBl 
bank  in  ISIS,  te,  143;  in  Fonrteenth  Con- 
grexs.l4e;  lDtrodncesbllllOrtheGolla»lon 
of  revenne,  ISO ;  advocates  Tulff  SII0TI6I6, 
162.  IBS :  Us  plan  lOr  Internal  Imprornaents, 
1G8, 169;  rls&B  Boston  in  1830,  na- Ids  tank 
as  a  iawrer,  1T8;  candidate  ibr  tbe  presi- 
dencvln  1^  SIB:  chosen  Vice-President, 
£35 ;  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster's  &imasa, 
Sfil ;  author  of  the  doctrine  of  nnlUflcxtlon, 
365 ;  relations  with  Jackson'B  Administra- 
lion.  365:  his  views  on  the  tariff  tn  1830, 
36B ;  poaltion  as  to  protection  In  ISU,  413 ; 
elected  to  tlia  Senate  In  IBSS.  488 ;  opposeB 
General  Jackson, 488,43B ;  Us  reaolntlonB 
on  the  nstnrs  of  the  redersl  OoTemment, 
439 ;  his  part  in  the  debate  on  the  "  Force 
Bi11,"443;  aska Mr. Clay's Intarterauce, 444; 
,. ...=„..        4^     jj„,        1,^ 

iBto  Mr.  Webstar.  454; 
■  Jackson,E01;  In- 


Itcat 


esbtll 


l?ffi;.?pir'!; 


suppress  '''  incendlur  pnb- 

■ ecepUon  of  peU' 

Jry  fn  District  of 

549.550;  bis  position  on  fin 


with  alaveryin  the  District  of  Columbia, 
612;  his  opinions  regarding  the  black  race, 
it  BO;  hia  Tiews  on  the  right  of  petition, 
31 ;  ^vors  the  ratiaeation  of  the  treat;  of 
Waabington,  135 ;  remarks  on  Ibe  right  of 
searcbTlBS;  brings  abont  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  34S,  2«;  on  jurisdiction  over 
uewlF-acgnlrBd  territory,  380 ;  debute  with 
Mr.  "Webstar  on  goTommant  of  Territories, 
Sat^li ;  bis  Tlews  regarding  secesdon,til ; 
his  spooch  on  Ibe  oomprranlse,  1860,  411. 
413;  colloquy  with  Mr.lV'absteT,  413,  413; 
deptb  of  hla  convictions,  418 ;  death  of,  434 ; 
Mr.  Webalar'B  auloglnm  nprai,  434-138 ;  Ms 
opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  4fc. 
California,  acquisition  of.  ii,  321,  326,  SS3; 
Eovemment  of.  360.385;   frames  a  consti- 


„Google 


mendsd  Tjy  President  Tajlor.  39* ;  proTia- 
lon  for  IliQ  goTemment  of,  in  the  eompro- 

mlqp  nlnnu  ^QR   Jjn-    CAlieLitUtlOD    BUbmlt- 

:   Mt.  Webster's  tf- 


ted  to  Conscee 


Treaty  otVaBhlngtoa,  li.  169. 
OunmLL-Iiord,  hlBconuneateoa  theTreat; 

of  Wsfbington,  ti.  15S. 
Oana^,  iuvaalaii  of.  In  IBIS.  1.  ISO :  attempted 

invaBion  of  in  1811,  ii.  SH^. 
Oaiuoidaigiia.X'.  T.,  Mr.  Webster's  Tialt  at, 

Ogrttoi,  ii^rinir  of  too  corner-stone  of  the  os- 

OiPITOLUCDB.  T.'  Qmscnna  BiBBiTus,  Jila 
words  used  as  a  moLto  of  the  Tth  of  March 
•rwiw.|i,  11. 4m,  no. 

• — ■  -   a  pnblie  dinner  to  Mr.  Welj- 

CAHLiiiH,  Thoius,  hie  account  of  Mr,  Web- 
star in  LondDn,  li.  il . 

"  OSwJ&ift  TAf,"  deslmcUon  of.  IL  B3 ;  Mr. 
Webster's Tlen>  of  the  casa,6S.  eft;  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Webeter  and  Lard 
Ashbnrton  on  tlie  caee,  191. 

Cam,  GonemI  hHwa,  Mr.  Webster's  acconnt- 
oi;lnlS9lt,LXa)netter  from,  180;  letter 
to.  461 :  htttaia  from,  reapecUne  the  affect 
<^tfae  McLeod  sffiilT  in  Europe,  li.  61,  63 1 
bis  pamphlet  oo  the  i^t  of  scarab,  lis ; 
opposes  the  radtlcaUou  of  the  Qalntnple 
TreatT  In  France,  131 ;  his  conree  In  Oie 
matter,  1B»!  lias  the  anproralot  ttie  Oorern- 
ment  thereui,  IBS  -Jaita:  [h>m  Mr.  Webstar 
to  htm  on  Slate  affi^,  186 ;  his  oppositiaD 
to  tbe  il^t  of  search,  186, 187 ;  dlsaatlafied 
wttb  the  Treaty  or  WasUngton,  1ST ;  asks  to 
bereoaiiod(hnnFranca,]8T,l88:  Mr.WBb- 
Btar'B  replv  to  lids  reqneBt,  188-198 ;  his  re- 
ply to  Hr.  Webster's  letter,  108;  farther 
correspondonco  with  Mr.  Webster,  IdT-SM ; 
tntrodncos  a  resolatloa  into  the  Senate  re- 
latiiw  to  the  naUonat  defences,  SSS ;  reports 
a  bill  to  Increase  the  army,  SU;  Demociatlc 
candidate  for  President,  1^.  m. 

OaSe  Oardta,  Mr.  Webster'a  reply  to  aa  In- 
vltaUon  to  attend  a  meeting  at,  iL  485,  IBS. 

Catron,  Jomi  (Jmiiie),  letter  torn,  on  Texas 
a^lra,  1.  G23. 

(knircU  JmeTiea,  troubles  la. 


Chaphan,  JoNiTHiN,  MayOT  of  Boston,  bis 
attdresa  to  Mr.  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall,  ii. 

Chariesion,  8.  V-,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at, 

in  1S47,  it.  SOS- 
Chase.  Thouis,  flret  sclioolmaster  of  Mv. 

Webster,!,  It 
Chetes,   LiHGDON  (apeakert,  cSBltng  voto 

against  national  bank,  i.  143. 
Ot&ago,  oily  of,  reception  of  Mr.  Webster 

atin  1^1,1.66*. 
(Siino,  mission  to.  proposed,  il,  VJ2,  IIT ;  the 

miash)n  oSored  to  Mr,  Everett  and  decllneil, 

lis,  IBO;  tbe  mission  accepted  by  Mr,  Cnsh- 

tng,  ISO. 
CaoATE,  Binnra,  .ettertohim  ai]d  Mr.  Bates 

on  the  dlfflcnlly  between  the  President  and 

CoDKress,  lnI8*l,  ii.  TO;  defend?  Mr.  Web. 

atoft  coarse  in  llie  McLeod  caae.  82 ;  desires 

lu  leave  the  Senate.  ^3S ;  selected  to  make  an 


EX,  709 

aadrees  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Webster,  4B3; 
ftvors  the  appointment  of  Ur.  B.  B.  Cnrtts 
tothsSnpremeConrt  l!enc]i,B31--B33;  Itis 
doacrlptlon  ofMr.  Webster  in  ISSa,^ 
CinHmtaS.  city  of,  reception  of  Mr,  Webater 
at.  In  ISM,  L  464 ;  reception  of  Mr,  Webster 

Clark,  Wiiliaii  L.-  presides  at  pablic  dln- 
—  at  Capon  Sprir—  ■'  =" 

Hbmbt,  Speal 
^Bt-ntatiTea,  i  10.,  ™,  ^ 

tariff  of  1816,  KB;  rank  bl ,_..., 

first  a  candidate  tor  the  prcsUency,  901 : 
resolntions  respecting  the  interposition  of 
tbe  allied  powoTS  on  behalf  of  Spain,  B33: 
defends  Mr.  Webster's  resolntlonn  In  be- 
half of  Qraece,  HB,  304;  attaekad  by  Mr. 
Baadoh^  SOS ;  Us  reply,  834 ;  relatfon  ti 
the  tai^  nf  1S»,  »IT%;  speeoh  on  the 
tariff,  aiO;  candidate  Ibr  tns  presidency  In 
1^1,  m ;  vats  received  fbr  President,  m ; 


letters  from,  SmffZl;  Ms  position  In  1S30; 
3T6 ;  aa  a  candidate  fbr  the  presidency  In 
1830, 890, 891,  S94;  relations  to BuU-masDniy, 
393 ;  snppoiied  by  Mr.  Webster,  K>S ;  nonQ- 
naltid  fbr  presidency  In  1881, 404 ;  proposes 
modiScations  of  the  tank,  411 ;  vote  re- 
ceived fiir  Preiddent,  43K;  plan  tor  settling 
tlie  tariff  dlfBcnlty,  4B4, 4SS ;  anOonncas  Ua 
bill  W  modliy  the  tariff,  444 ;  his  speech  on 
introdacins  Ihe  bill,  44S,  446 ;  his  poaltton 
onnnlliftcal[on,4Gl,«S3;  reply  to  Mr.  Web- 
steron  his  Compromise  sm,  453;  Invites 
Hr.  Webster  to  asbland,  46S ;  reaolntions 
ceasarins  Uie  removal  of  the  pnbllc  de- 
posits, ^9,  481,435;  opposes  Mil  to  sup- 
press Incen^ary  pnb&cations,  080 ;  re- 
Sorts  Tesolntion  flcknowled^ng  indepen- 
ence  of  Texas,  GSO ;  letter  from,  resardlng 
Mr.  Websler'B  visit  to  the  West,  5^ ;  on 
InterfereDco  with  glavery  In  District  of  Co- 
lombia, 6':a,  6T8 ;  on  lbs  PceEm^tioa  BilJ. 


»t,^3;  0 
atrlctofCc 
nptioa  Bfl 

-.„, 3fclS39-'4i„ 

il.  3;  comioeiids  pampblets  deiiending  sla- 
very, an,  BO;  Ms  '^wa  on  the  right  ofpetl- 
Uon,  31 ;  rebukes  tba  attack  on  Mr,  Web- 


ed  in  Hassaciiasctte  In  \sa,  14G ;  carries 

the  qnestio       "  ■■      ■  '     

electron  of 


national  fank'lnlo  the 


n,S41; 


Bnpported  by  Mr.  Webster,  34g,  3 
of  election,  !i4l> ;  a  competitor  fOr  the  nomi- 
nation In  18^  Sa5-3SB  ;Ur»iInce«  the  Com- 
promUeofl8I0,89S;  consnlts Ui. Webster 
npon  the  meaanre,  308,  Sn :  witbdiawn 
trnm  the  political  canvass  In  1851-<S^  E6S ; 
pnliUcal  letter  of,  In  1B5I,  eS4,  CSH. 

Ci-AVTOH,  JOBH  M-,  position  on  the  Oreiron 
question,  11.  980 ;  vols  received  in  National 
Convention,  1S4S,3SB;  Mr-Webster<8prede- 
cosBor  in  tlie  State  Department,  In  18K),  6S1 ; 
his  connecUon  vith  the  Hanratian  contro- 
versy.684;  conclndes  a  tiaxfy  concerning 
Nicaragua.  688;  his  nejotlatlona  respcctlUR 
TehuanbJpec,  642;  instractions  regarding 
Kossntii.m 

Clihtok,  De  Witt,  candidate  for  Presldoat 
Id  13^1.  i.  US. 

CoLBT.  Mr.,  letter  to.  on  certain  misrepro- 

CoujnESTEa,  Lord,  his   commonts   on  the 


„Google 


CoHegti,  Amiiicaii,  geooi 


i/r,Eogwi 


2»-31. 


anno  of  Instruc- 


j.  L.,  letter  (rem,  on  Mr.  Wi 

..._      .«  la  IMMi.  MT;  leOcr  fro 

relatinz  lo  a  HangarlBD  bnl).  6TS. 

Columbia,  DUirict  of,  qneaUon  of  aboUtl 
ofsliTeirtD,  1.kS^B«. 

CobaiMa,  S.  a,  Hr.  Webster's  iscepUou  a 


S.  &,  Mr.  WebBi 

Lara. 

OmmiitseiifT&trtefn,  for 


eMleir 


oppaaed  by  Ur.  Webster.  4ST :  Mr.  Wobstor 
nne  of  the  committB^  481:  the  plau  of  ae^ 

dwHRmnKiiftA,    j%f  (DewBpaper).  opposoB 

execution  of  Fogltire-slare  law,  11  m 
Contmonwealik  Bimk,  parmcnts  in  notes  of, 

Con^mmife  cf  IKO,  introdnced  by  Mt.  Claj, 
ii,  S!>S:  general  tea  tn  res  of  tbe  pian.sas: 
Mr.  WebBter  cmenlted  npon  it,  8Bfl,  aW ; 
Ur.WehBter'SBtieechtbeiooD,«»-W»:Mr. 
SBward'g  speeclL  415;  plan  proposed  by 
CommltteeofTliltieen.^O:  Hr.Webstec'e 
rteecbes  on  tbe  latter,  4J&44S,  4eO-4(ia : 
Mr.  Webster's  tntereet  Id  tbe  measiires  aa 
abown  In  bis  letteiB,  4AB,  «t  M^.  ;  passage 
of  ttie  mesanreB,  478 :  their  prorislons, 
VK ;  how  regarded  by  the  pollHeal  pnrUes, 
4T»,  ter,  BW,  693-625 ;  the  groat  principle  o^ 
&a,tiole. 

Cm^vas  (MB  also  Bill  b.  Kesointi  uns),  Mr.  Web- 
ster first  enters,  1. 109;  sction  on  French 
Decrees,  109-111;  dlscnsElons  relating  to 
tbeWaroflSla,H6;  eitraordiparj  eeseioo 
In  1814,  183;  proiniueDt  members  of  the 
Fourteenth,  M,  147;  Mr.  Wel»ter  reenters 
in  ma,  m :  Imponoot  session  of  ISOt-'Si, 
411 ;  apportionment  of  Bepreeentattres  in, 
435;  oxtra  session  in  mf,  565;  Its  power 
over  slaverr,  fflS;  extra  session  in  1841,  U. 
m.tO;  colBsionwiUiFreBidentTjrlecTl-ei; 
dlBcnsaee  the  correspondence  In  the  Mc- 
Leod  cage,  8! :  debate  on  the  Treaty  of 
Washiagtoa,13S-lST;  itsflnancial  plans  in 
1S43,  SW:  power  to  provide  fbr  estradltion 
of  Bbres  3BT,  388 :  Mr.  Webster  leaves,  4SS. 

COHBii),  CniEtEsM..  of  LonUiana,  opposes 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  ii.  186. 

CintMtipfion,  propo?iUon  for,  in  1314,  i.  133 ; 


Clmeiit'iiion  <^She  United  States,  ratlflcatlon 
ot,  in  How  Hampahire,  i.  B,  10 ;  first  aaen 
by  Mr.  Webster,  16 ;  AmcUons  of  the  in- 
dicia^ nnder,  353;  relations  to  nnlllfica- 
tton,  354 :  dlfTarent  Tlews  of,  3« ;  Its  reia- 
tignBtoaieilghtorpetition,iL31,iO;  re- 
iatlnns  to  eiayery.BW;  proTWona  tor  ex- 
traditton  of  fogidrea,  881-390  ;  aneech  for, 
403-40g;  character  of,533;  Mr.'lTebstar'B 

'--^tm  to,  im,m. 

iU>n,  The  Hartford,  1. 134;  to  revlBe 
itntiono(MagBachnaetta,lT8:  Nation- 

Kepnblican,  in  IBM,  404 :  null Kf lug,  of 
vthOaralliia,430;  migHat[oiial,Inl83B, 

SB;  Haasachusetts  Whig,  in  im,  Its 
latment  of  Mr.  Wabtiterri48 ;  Whig,  at 
idover,  181S,  !se :  Uie  Nattona]  Oonven- 
ins  tn  1844,  S41,  M!;  SaUonol  Whi".  Fn 

8,  Xa» ;  Nation^  Wbl^  In  18%  690, 


131  i  Mr.  Webater'B  oddi 

■"' ndsnee,  Mr.  Webster's  Isfe  also  Let- 

-■'■ -  "Ir.  Ticknor,  1. 331^,  m ;  with 


of  BcpresentatiTeB,  393-300;  on  slcknoea 

Jackson's  accession.' 388;  miscellaneons, 
.»r0-3n,  39fr410,  459-46»,  STT;  on  affiiirs  at 
WashingWni  in  1683,  433,  4ff7i  rerardlnK 
his  conrse  on  Clay's  Comproralao,  464;  on 
his  relations  with.  Bank  ofUnitcd  Btal«s, 


ivlth  Mexican  Secretary 


ineWl  Cass  on  the  Treat)-  o/ 
183-3(K;  with  president  Ty- 
e  the  State  Department,  311- 
'eBideHtiainaminaUoninlW, 
--  the  Senate,  3Sa,  33ft; 


I  dispnte,  SBD ;  on  tbe  annuity 
1 1B4S,  388,  SST;  on  the  speecb 
impaten to  JohnAdama, 59^486;  ontbeiii- 
neas  ofMa  daughter,  m^m.  836-8%;  alter 
tbe  nominaUon  of  Oeueral  Taylor,  341, 343 ; 
on  cabinet  romorB,  etc,  3B1,  SSB-SiB;  mls- 
cet!aneDiiB,373-8TG;  from  Marahfleid,  snm- 
merof  18^,3^-^0:  on  the  sectional  con- 
troversy of  IBGO,  3g&-US,  «1,«)6,430,433, 
439;  ontheaccesalonofMr.Fillnioretotlie 
preaideocy,  4RI,  4fl5;  on  entering  again 
npOD  the  dntkea  of  the  Slate  Department, 
im-4ae;  wlthMr-DlckinaDnoiileaTtngtbe 
Senate,  *n,  4TS ;  mlscellaneoiis,  in  antomn 
oflSSO,  48IM86;  relatinc  to  chaises  of  oor- 
mptlon  against  Mr.  Webster,  4(et-4B4;  on 
his  exoJoalon  from  Faneull  H-"  ""  '"• 


eaith,  J851,  635- 

"■=1  works,  BSH, 

r.  B.  B.  Cur- 


Ib  regard  to  the  Lopez  expedition,  5_  _ , 
In  relation  to  an  outrage  on  the  Spantab 
Gonanl  St  New  Orleans,  fiaS-Ufi;  respecting 
a  matter  of  diplomatic  etiqnette,  GflS-SSG; 
respecting  the  UassscliiiBeits  address  tn 
ikvor  of  his  nomlnatioulbr  tbe  presidency, 
583;  concemine  the  appointment  ofaBiii- 
tsh  ininiater,ife-fi96:  canceming  an  scot- 
dent  to  Mr.  Webster  In  May,  1^  605-610 ; 
relating  lo  the  Hahertcs,  ^,  WS ;  relattng 
to  the  I.obos  Islands,  653 ;  relating  to  Mr. 
Webster's  last  Ulnesa,  660,  661,  666,  680- 
B88. 
Cbabftob:,  Mr.,  British  charge  d'af (Urea  in 
United  States,  11.  683 ;  appolnled  British 
minister  at  Waehlnglon,  693-696  ;  oorre- 
indenee  with,  conet 


United  S 

6tt;   comersation  with  the  1 

asherles  qnestion,  640. 

CaiwroBD,  Wnuui  U.,  c 


flsherles  qnesi 
taiwroBD,  Wn 
dent  In  im, 


Secretary  o(  the  Treaaurj,  319;  vole  re- 
ceived for  President,  ^. 

Crefk  Indian",  title  to  lands  In  GcotMs,  i. 
383,384. 

Creole,  Tlie,  treatment  of.  by  British  offlclais, 
Ii.  54;  lord  Abeideen's  views  of  the  case, 

treaty  'provision  for  tEo'cxtraditloli  of 
tugilivca  from  justice,  119;   difficulty  of 
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handling  tbocaee.lM:  cloung  offlidBl  coir- 
reeponfence  on,  lai,  m. 

Chiitendem,  J.  J.,  Attomer-Geneial,  In- 
etnctioD  to,  in  the  McLcod  uibs,  ii.  £5 ;  bis 
position  OB  Ihc  Oregon  qnastlon,  2*0 :  and- 
Sen  deaUi  of  Hre.  Crittenden,  631.  S3^. 

CiUTTStiDBn,  Colonel,  ebot  for  pHrticipation 
tn  the  Lopez  ezpedilion,  li.  &a. 


mnrderof  Cap'lain  Whtte.  1.  979. 
OnowmnsHiDLD,  Kicuasd,  maiderer  of  Cap- 

t^n  WUta,  t  m. 
Ouba,  ezpeafUon  to,  under  Lopez.  In  1850, 11. 

4U;  OitUeeorneatmlltyinrespect'-   '^"'- 


Ouitmaf,  dentngement  of,  In  1814,  i.  140; 
Ht.  WebBtei's  vlewa  IS!™!  ^i  f^  ^-  {  ^^- 
langBment  ot  In  1898,  WS ;  a  conetltimonaL 
to  be  establldied,  laiH,  Ell,  «t  mo:.  ;p1ui  lOr 
tbs ealsbUabmeut oT a natlanBliU.  lot. 

CtiBra,  Brtauas  B.,  ddlTsn  addrn>  of 
welcome  to  Mr.  Webster,  ISEO,  IL  fig :  Us  ap- 
pcdntment  to  fbe  Supreme  Oonrt,  GEtl,  688. 

Ct3Bm,Sii>WABi>,Iettai9ta,t].lt,8,  U;  letter 
to,  ftom  Imso  HUI,  oanceTDtDS  Xi.  Web- 
ster's course  In  IBBO, «»:  lettrnfo,  4S1 ;  nlUi 
Mr.  Webiter  dnrin?  big  last  mneJl^  OSS, 
891;  nliiliea  Mr.  Webeter  to  BiTor  Scocrs 


aa^  Cat,eb,  appointed  cc 


DALLAS,  Mr.  (SecteUiT 
prepares  Tariff  Bill  of  1S1&  i.  I 
Dartmouth  tWfej^cbaractec  of.  In  1798-180), 


'    prepnreaTariffBllloflS 

— •— jufft  tWBw.  eharactec  . 

;  Catmdsd.  168;  its  charter,  163,  1( 


Interierence  mth,  by  Legialatiire  of  New 
Hampsbire,  164 :  case  In  Supreme  Conrt. 
IM;  conniel  in  the  case,  161, 165;  merits  of 
tlie  case,  166 ;  Mr.  Webster's  argument,  lev- 
ies :  acconnt  of  trial  by  Mr.  Ooodricb,  169. 

Darbnoutli  COUegi  OazeUe,  edited  by  Mr. 
Webster,  1.  38. 

Diiia,  Jndffo,  memher  of  tlie  Convention  to 
revise  Uie  constitution  of  Massscbnsctte, 

lis. 

DiviS,  I.  P.,  letter  to.  li.  9. 

Davis,  Jefperson.  one  of  tbo  committee  ta 
InveBligate  cbarges  against  Mr.  Webster,  il. 
283. 

DiTie,  John  (of  tbe  Senate),  oppoBcs  Pre- 
emption Bill,  1.  675;  as  Governor  of  Maa- 

tion,  ii.  98.' 
Deiiara&on  qf  Mtdejiendemx,  Mr.  JefferBon's 

remarka  an,  1.  CIS8. 
Jlei»wi9.i>ww;ft,cloaingportB,  etc,  i.  90-102; 


2teMiw«ffieBtOTB,  Its  support  of  the  Compro- 
mise Measure,  k  18BD,  fi.  1T» ;  In  18e2,  m. 

DcHoeTHBHEs,  On  the  Cnvwn,  compared  with 
Webster's  replv  to  ^t;ne,i  380. 

DBBiaoN,  JoBH  Btei.'eh,  fneadsUp  Ibr  Mr, 
WebatCT,  1.  S4S ;  correspondence  with,  243- 
347,387,870,379,802,876,468;  11.48,94;  bis 
account  of  Mr.  Webster's  departure  from 
England,  27. 

Dbhjiah,  Lord,  his  commenta  on  the  Treaty 
ofWsshington,  ii.  160. 

ZtepMJd,  removal  of,  from  United  Slates  Bank, 

DEBEr,  Bad  of.    (Na  SiANiEr,) 


rof.Mr.Wehster's 


DicEiNSDH.  DANiEri  g.l  alludea  to  chari^a 
BMhist  Mr.  Webster,  il.  20* ;  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster,  their  letters  ot 
recondllatlon.  4T7, 478. 

"JWohJ(si  (iT  Bittixieal  ttaposJtois,  The," 
address  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  Tork,  11.  BS7,  ft  seq. 

Siacoaree  bifore  thi  Netc  Tork  Wtlerlcal  Se- 
dels,  tl.  687,  tl  eeq. 

Dhrahi,  BsHJiHiN,  hts  remarks  on  the 
Tteatv  of  Wasbingtau,  li.  157. 

iHsa^uSEM  if  Sts  (fnAm,  soni^ht  by  tbe  abo- 
litionists, fl,  399;  Mr.  Webster's  words  re- 
specting, 40B-«»;  real  danger  of.  In  1850, 
411 ;  Hr.  Webster's  remarks  upim,  in  his 
last  speei^  in  the  Senate,  460, 461 ;  proha- 
bllttr  ot  Tidionled,  68S,  636. 

Dnoir,  jAimjhis  remarks  on  Mr.  Tnaersoll's 

DoroEis,  ^B.,  Iils'rematka'on  the  Treaty 

of  WaaUngton,  11. 158, 160. 
l>0(roi.AE,  S^PHEN  A.,  revives  the  Missonii 

Compromise,  ii.  3(S;  Mb  bUl  Ibr  the  gov. 

emment  ot  the   lerritorv  acquired  from 

Mexico.  ?m ;  remarks  in  the  controversy  of 

1850,450. 
DOWSB,  Miss,  wilh  Mr.  Webster  dnrlng  liis 

last  days,  ii.  6M;  preeent  at  tbe  death-bed. 


e  treasury,  1.   471; 


J.,  appointed  Sectetaiy  ot 


Ddbfbee,  a  citizen  of  United  States,  kilted  at 

ths  destmction  of  tbe  Caroline,  II.  53, 
ITOHHiB,  Lord,  his  report  on  the  relations  of 


EASTMAN,  Abiqail,   mother    of    Daniel 
Webster. !.  S, 
KpwAnpa.  MONBOE.  forges  a  letter  of  Intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Webster  to  Earl  Spencer, 

E!Jo3','3AiRTiiL  A.,  nominated  to  succeed  Mr. 
Winthrop  Id  Oemptft,  il.  471;  Hr.  Web- 
ster's gnOflcation  at  his  elecUon,  474. 

Elm»  Farm,  where  sltnated,  I.  6. 

EimuTgo,  The,  of  1807,  account  of,  1. 91 ;  ila 
e^cls.  94, 95 ;  Mr.  Webster's  views  of,  9J, 
96;  relaxed  in  1309,  93;  modified  in  1318, 
ia5;  repeal  recommended  by  Ur. Madison, 
128 ;  Mr.  Calhoun  on  repeal  of,  136,  IW ; 
Mr.  Webster  on  repeal  or,  139;  repealed. 

£kbbt,  NioHoi,Aa,  nsker  at  Exeter,  i.  13. 
Siffiand,  Mr.  Webator'a  visit  to,  in  1838,  il. 

Enllsimenli,  in  1S14,  i  129. 

Erie  Bailroad,  eicurfllon  at  opening  of,  Ii. 
502. 

EsTooDRT.  J.  B.  B.,  British  commissioner  to 
run  the  Northeast  boundary,  ii-  306. 

EvABTS,  WbujAjI  M.,  writos  the  Mew  Toit 
Whir  address  in  livor  of  Mr.  Wehater'a 
nomfiiatlDn  in  1SE1-'EI2,  ii,  582, 

EvBSGrr,  Sdwabd,  as  pnpil  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 1.63:  letters  to,  408;  li,  0,  45;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Bnglimd,  ii.  83 ;  an- 
nounces Uie  appointment  of  Lord  AsUbur 
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ton,  94:  letters  to.  rsnrdiiur  Lord  Ab(- 
deea'a  Viows  of  the  Oreoie  case,  09,  104, 
105;  latter  to,  relating  to  the  right  ol' 
search  118:  hia  diapafch  concerning  Sir 
Sobert  Peel's  slateiueot  in  regard  to  the 
dght  of  eearcli,  1S3:  letters  to,  relating:  to 
the  rlglit  of  eeaich,  1S5 ;  letters  to,  relanng 
to  the  mail  controvert,  16S;  fetters  to, 
respecUug  (bB  Ontson  bonndacy  qneaUon, 
ITS,  I'K;  better  to,  rwardliia:  tbe  mieaioa 
to  OhinL  ITS :  adits  Mr.  WeBEteF'a  frorka, 
BSD,  S3t>riilg  connsctton  WKH  the  HUtse- 
nunn  letter,  BK,  G36,  t8» ;  writes  the  Masatt- 
chueetla  addresa  in  favor  of  Mr.  Welister'a 


JSoOtesua;  plan  Ibr,  Id  1^,  li.  210. 
£i3Xter  Aeademy,  foondeil,  i.  IS:  Mr. 

star's  life  at,  fS-33. 
" ExpoiWon  ana Ffoksl''''  of  South  Car 

i.m. 

Exareas,  TM,  a  Br 
the  Pramathens, 

FANBDIL  HALL,  eniojj  of  Adama  and 
Jefferson  pronoimeed  In,  1.  ^ ;  pnbitc 
dinner  at,  in  1^9,  W& ;  meeting  at.  In  1813, 
tL  143 ;  epeeiA  on  the  Oregon  qnestton,  in, 
aST ;  Mr.  Webster's speechin, a cimp^ita 
at  IMS,  817;  reftiaed  tbr  Mr.  Webetefare- 
ceplion.493:  afterwacdofibred,KK>:  sneecb 
to.  In  iSea,  011-0311. 

FGABnra,  AisEBT,  desired  bv  Hr.Webster  as 
atnemberof  Coni^rcss,  ii.  ItiO. 

FBA'rHBsetOHit&coB,  Mr.,  bla  relaljons  to  tha 
Korthesat  bonndary,  IL  IGT,  171. 

JMBniBjt party,  whan  Mr.  Webster  entered 
publicum.  1,91-93. 

Fgltoh,  Cobmulius  C,  hia  account  of  a  visit 

FESSENDE^SAnuEL,  early  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 

VuxMOBE,  mHikTOt,  uondnated  Ibr  Yice- 

PrBsidonl^lL  389;  become    "      - 

his  qnaMcatione,  449 ;  ofE 
partment  to  Mr.  Wehater,  sw;  uia  viuns 
on  the CorapronilsB  of  ISoO,  404;  his  Cab- 
inet appolntDients,  464;  relation  of  his  Ad- 
ministration to   the  Whig  party,    "    ■-" 


fi^-£98;  letter  to,  roapectinx  the  appoinCl 
ment  of  Mr.  B.  R  barlk  to  Slipraina%nch, 
G31 ;  letters  from,  on  Uie  same  and  other 
mattera,  B3I,  633:  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Webster,  islatm°:  to  the  ezpedlilonB  ol 
Lopez  to  Cnba,  and  the  action  of  England 
and  Fnmcs  respecting  them,  fi4S-GGS:  a 
candidate  for  renomlnatlon,  E68,ES9:  tet- 
ters to,  idvlng  an  acconnt  oi  an  acddenc 
to  Mr.  WobsfBi,  ODS,  807,  fiOa,  BIO:  a  can- 
didate tor  tha  piasidaniT  in  ISBK,  BSO,  flSI, 
HO,  G24;  letter  to,  concerning  the  fish- 
eriea,  it  041 ;  letter  to.  concerning  the  Bnii- 
lish  miseioD,  Oil:  letter  to,  ofib^g  to  re- 
sign, eiS :  letters  to,  ^m  I^rshfield,  in  the 
antnmn  of  1853  689.  661  880, 6S1,  686,  ISffl. 
"FUcal  COrparaUon,'"  bill  to  establbh,  ii.  TT, 


B,  GaiOB,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Webatflr 
Foote',  Mr.  {Senator  tVom  Connecticut),  reso 


".RbvbJ!!;;,"  to  provide  (br  the  coUecUoa  of 
the  revenne,  i.  4S9. 

FoBSTTH.  Joan,  early  associate  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  Oo^ress,  1 109 ;  on  the  controversy 
between  Georgia  and  the  United  Slatfls, 

"  i^orfiftMKOfs  S«t,"  loss  of  the,  1.  51T.  B31, 
S^urth  ef  Jidy  oratioas,  at  Hanover  in  1800, 
i.  89;   thrse  othars  prior  to  removal  to 
FortsmoitUi,  W :  at  Portsmonth  In  ISli,  103- 
Ifft. 
FowLER,Mr.,oppoBeatoCompromiaeofiaBO, 

Fos,  Mr.,  minister  OomEnzkBd,  demiindB 
the  release  of  McLeod,  il.  Oi 

Prance,  conduct  toward  the  United  States  in 
131D,  L  »9 :  difflcnltlaa  with,  in  193B,  619,  r~ 
ohtims  on,  for  Bpollatlons,  B18 ;  BBtf'~ 

of  difflrames  with,  OST:  relations  I 

and  the  United  Statea  in  1^1,  lirssO-SSa. 


larked  iipon  It,  ii, 
I'ranMn,  It.  H.,  whan  incorporated,  1.  B. 
PrtesoB party.  Its  oriirin,  ii.  il4, 
VxEtxsBBB^sEs,  Theosobe,  letter  team,  il. 

FmuA  SecoluHoa.  Enropean  wars  which  ftil- 
lowed—afibcttn  the  United  SUtea,  1  91. 

Fagtliii*il(! — ..I—. .-  — ->  — 

if  3^!  I  ..  „.... 

338;  provialon  fbr  their  sl...,....^.  *..  ^.,_ 
Clay's  Comproinise,  39B :  Mr.  Webster's  po. 
aitlon  coDcemlnr,  4SB-«I8;  Mr.  Webster's 
bill  tbr  their  surrender,  4Sa,  493 ;  provUiou 
concerning,  in  Iha  compromise  ofthe  Com- 
mittee of  Thirtaen,  441 ;  provision  fortheir 
Wabalar-a  vie'  '  '"""'"' 
491.' 

New  iork  wai 

FoBHEas,  Willi 

very,  ii.  400. 

AALBS,  Joseph,  Jr.,  letters  from,  on  nomi- 

tha  Cabinet,  ii.  k.  '  '  ^    " 

QiBiT.  Jose  de,  ia  eranted  the  piivlloao  of 
bniidinga  railroaf  across  the  Isthmus  of 

rs  of  Cap- 


it.  MS. 


defends  m 
rly 


GAR] 

Gabion,  William,  early  associate   of  Mr. 

Webster  In  Congress,  f.  109. 
Oweda,  LonSoa,  annooncea  Mr,  Webster's 

ffeo^to,  oontrovarsj  concerning  Creek  In- 

diBJlB,i.388,£31 
^mf,  CMnrnja^onerajiieet  at,  in  1614,  i,  1»1 ; 


GmaOHB  ja.  Oodek.  case 
Gmnis,  JoHK  Tatior 

"ST' '*■""•"•• 

QOODBIOH,  CaAttNCEV  A , 

month  Collaea  esse,  1. 
m^lTB;  action  against 

of,i.S16, 
floVernor  of  H 

ew 

m  in  litigation,  11, 

icconnt  of  the  Dnrt- 

ided  robbaiy  of,  1. 
for  malicions  proau- 

Oooayear   itidla-ruibir 
tlonofMr.Wcbster'so 

OM,  Mr,    Wobalor 

Webster's  second 
83-65;  hispercep- 
uirflcter  and  talents. 
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asAHis,  James  D.,  at  Uie  bead  of  the  cocpl 
that  ranfl  (ho  NorOieasl  honnOary,  11.  SM. 

Grabah,  WnxiAX  A.,  nominated  for  Vice 
PraBldent  In  IBM,  11.  flSl. 


Great  Srtlatii,  an .... 

war  dedaisi  asalmt,  in  ISlit,  98 ;  lElalionH 
wUh,  In  18*1,  If  BWS ;  how  affeolad  by  ar- 
reat  of  MOLeod,  tO-ti;  dlepote  witu,  Cdn- 
caFDlnff  fl  rl^it  of  v&y  across  Nlcam^oa, 
IL  B88;  lelrtlonB  with  United  States  con- 
eera^  Oaba,  UO-HIIS. 

Oreek  BeDflftlSon,  Mr.  -m-i...,-.,  ;_t 4.  ._ 

I.  aW;  talaresolatlc 

on  the  eu^cot,  SOS.  a06. 
Ghkh.t,Vhii,tp,  his  conn 


ith  charges 
Ice-coneul  at  Qrey- 


led  by  Great  Britain,  533. 
DE,  Hr.  JcSeraoa'a  reuiiir 

QBimiir,  Fmis,  early  aBsoolate  of  Mr.  Wi 
Btec  hi  Oouereas,  i.  109:  Bopports  1 
"  Force  Bia,'*^440. 

Ouadaliips-Bi<lalgo,  Trsaty  of,  ii.  321, 

HADDOCK,  CaillLES  B.,  letters  to,  i.  K 

Hale,  Jobh  P.  (o(  Uie  Senate),  qnestlona  S 
Webster  on  the  power  or  Congress  to  enl 
into  compBCta,  iL  41t>,  419;  collaqny  w 


tiraial  bimk.  1. 1^. 

fforrfchww,  Jto.,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at 
talKfi,!.  501:  Whig  and  Antlraason  Con- 
Tentionsat,  511:  Wlilg  Coavention  at,  in 
lasg,  il.  aS:  Mr.  Websler'e  epeech  at,  In 
185S,  5?I-e»9. 

Habbiboh,  WiLLiiii  Hkuet,  nominated  to 
the  EP8li™or  '»  '*i»:  1-  611;  TiBlied  by 
Mr,  Webster  in  1837,  663;  nomhiatsd  for 
the  prsBidency,  IL  S8 ;  campaign  foe  bis 
elecnon,  HS;  elected,  4T;  oE^rs  Mr. 
Webster  the  State  Department,  4a,  SS; 
death  of,  61, 

B^ori  Oom>mliort,  acconnt  of,  i.  131;  Mr. 
Webster's  relations  to,  1^. 

QakveTj  Peteb,  letter  to,  on  the  Blaveij 
controyersy,  in  1650.  II.  SOS ;  letters  to,  469, 
4'B,4T5,  583:  with  Mr.  Webster  fluring  bia 
Issi  days,  BM;  present  at  Mr.  Webster's 
death-bed,  703. 

Hatch.  THoaia  D.,  in  Mr.  Webster's  servlKc, 
II.  6(M  I  relates  BU  anecdoteof  Mr.  Webster's 
last  dare,  eSl. 

Havbh.  FBANEin,  Utter  to,  respecline  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  Cabinet,  11.  ^ ;  fetters  to.  re- 
spectlog  Mr.  FlUiootc's  Cabinet,  484,  465 ; 
letter  to,  in  re^rd  to  pasBBga  of  the  Com- 
ptomlaeBlll,469:  letter  to,  on  General  Tay- 
lor's pOllcy,  and  the  «HApa  of  tha  eoantrj, 
41S',  tetter  to,  on  mstt«n  In  Oongres^  41S ; 
letter  fiom,  retqiecting  dtatves  of  eornip- 
tlonsealneiUr.  Webster, #£484;  Uscon- 
necUon  with  the  subject  of  these  chains, 
4B6,49T;letlerto,  from  Mr,  Webster,  in  i-o- 


dtobishailth.ESI:  letter  to,  re! 
"  MsBsacliDBCtLB  Address"  Of  IS 
Its  Mr.  Webster  at  Marsbfleld.  6T 

JB,  EOEEBT  y.,  opposes  f 


to  contlnne,  BsfprepV  to  Mr.  Webster's 
first  speech  on  ffoote's  reBDlnUons,  857 :  re- 
ply to  Mr;  Welnter'a  aecond  speecli,  asn ; 
moDIhplMa  of  Mr.  Ciilhonn,  365 ;  bis  oppo- 
-  '  nfo  protective  hul^^a. 


Hehky.P; 


K,  Mr.  JeBbrst 


larkson. 


■,   Captain,   ■ 


of   1 


Marshheld.  __. „ 

Hill,  Isaac,  letter  of,  approving  Mr.  Web- 
ster's conrse,  fn  1350,  il.  &9. 

Sn-LIARii,  HenrtW.,  Ms  remarks  on  Mr. 

Eislorlcal  Sodetg  rf  NeiB  York,  Mr.  Wehater 

delivers  an  arldress  belbre.  11.  587,  tf^J^. 
BMary,  Mr.  Webster's  views  npon,  il.  587, 

HOAB,  SamukT:,  his  mlBsioa  to  South  Caro- 
liDfl,  ti.  405, 

HotnAHD,  Dr.  Henet,  letter  from,  il.  83. 

UosB,  Philip,  letter  to,  on  reception  in  Xcw 
York,  i.  656, 

HopHLHsoir,  JOEEFS.  associate  counsel  in 
Dartmouth  CoUege  case,  1, 105 ;  Ma  argu- 
ment la  that  case,  163 ;  on  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  on  Greek  BevolntioD,  206;  letter 

HoDDSTOT.'Mad.  E',  Mr.  JofiSrson'a  remarks 


HGiaEiiAiai.  Baroi 


"  Hmmnarm  LdUr,  the,"  Its  character.  II. 
634, 685 :  its  authorship,  B35, 636 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's oin  opinion  of  it,  68T. 

Htjue,  Mr.,  moves  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Ashimrton,  it   1B7, 158, 160. 

Hangary,  secret  agent  aent  to,  from  United 
States. In  1861, iT 533;  her  effort  fbr  inde- 
pendence, 557-659 :  Mr.  Webster's  remarks 
concerning,  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  ^3- 

BuNTEB,  W..  his  connection  with  the  outlior- 
ahip  of  "The  Hfilseraann  Letter,"  11.535, 
636 ;  acOns  Secretary  of  State,  603, 600. 

HuNTmonON,  Jabez  W.,  deftuds  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  in  the  McLeod  case,  11.  8£. 


a,  Mr.  Webster  acts  a; 


Mr.  Webster's  conrse  in  the  McLeod  c£__. 
IL  83 ;  blB  chaivea  saalnst  Mr.  Wel>stei  in 
184S,  sea,  £66,  an :  dKcuaalon  thereon,  263- 
!i7<l;  the  chiugeB  reiterated,  373,  974,  STT, 
inS;  report  of  committee  thereon.  !S1. 

InteSlgeiKer,  the  SaUonal,  its  attackg  on 
PrfBident  Tyler,  ii  aw. 

Iewin,  Wiluah  W.,  letter  to,  1.  619, 


,v  Google 


IF,  and  acquitted,  175. 
tBos,  Ahdheo',  condldE 

dent,«SB;  elected  lu  lB9e,l^''m,"s35;Ui 
coniM  bBfbn  blB  IningUBtkni,  83T,  SS8: 
"  m  of^JlO  j^onrasesjii  office,  on 


tBloD,  S^,  sU;  bin  fltaera  to 


7)th  mJUflaitiini,  SKI :  lelatluDB  nun  jhi. 
Cs]1hi(1u,36B;  bis  poaluan  aa  PFesldent,  S8B, 
SSft;  Hr.  Webater'aielatioiiBiirlthbimln 
1831, 889;  bis  hostlUtr  to  a  national  ban^ 
414,415;  vetoes  tbe  bill  to  nnewtbe  cbar- 
ter,  411 ;  bla  docMnes  m  tbe  sablect,  4IS, 
419;  raEleoted  Fiesldentln  l»fi,483;  bla 
procbmatlou  asalngt  tha  unllEserg,  431; 
cotnmnnleateB  ths  itata  oT  afl^tre  to  Con- 
gress, 438;  bis  feelings  towaii  tbe  nnHi- 
len,443,^;  hlsrlsltto  Boston  in  1633, 
460;  deteimlnea  to  remoye  tbe  depnElta 
ftom  United  States  Banli,  474 ;  liis  victory 
over  the  baak,  4TS ;  orders  remoial  of  tbe 
deposits,  478:  cbangea  liis  Secretary  of 
Treaaniy,  tVt;  ilia  personal  potver,  473; 
proteBts  sssjnet  tbe  bill  to  reeloie  the  de- 
poaltB,  4fB;  doctiine  of  tbe  protest.  491, 
I«.  i.^-.-.™ph,493:  last  year  of  his  Afl- 
1,  SIS;  coiiree  toward  Frarn 


mtoiGtral 
B13;reco 


ids  reprisals  on  French  prnp' 


JUV'SSl:  state  of  Onanees  prodnced  br, 
^.  ...„._i.. ..._.  andMr.WeliBter, 


640;  feeling  betwt 

6SB. 
JjOEBOH,  Dr.  James,,  sllenda  Mr.  Weliii' 

In  hie  last  illDeea,  iL  eSU. 
jAOESor,  Dr.  fUsiniL,  bis  opinion  on  1 

■Webster's  eatarrh,  11.  Bia. 
Jii^sea  BmOUeaa,  The,  pabllshes  a  libel 

Mi.Webater,  tSBS. 
Sinoos,  SAUUBL.leCCerto,  fromMr.WebsI 


fast 


lid,  ii.  la 


Jeffebsoh.  Te 
1^94;   oppos 


[ional  bonk,  U 

.    .,  _  ..    .0  rm,  2^;   I 

mnei^  and  liabita.  SS4.  S^  memori 

Vebster's  enlnoT.  974'  *; 


jEraaiEB,  Dr.,  consulted  by  Mr.  Websler.  iL 
870, 671 :  with  Mr.  Webster  during  bis  last 
days,  880,  H  eeg.,  688,  899,  890,  7<f;  at  Mr. 
Abater's  death-bed,  70S. 

jEiriTr,  Capt^n.  letter  from,  respecHne  tbe 
LoboslBlBn(is,U.""'  °™ 
""~oiJ,  Dr.  By  — 
b,  11.  703. 


JomisoH.Dr.  Sahuel,  liis  eayhig  respi 


JOHES. 


ON,  Will 

-t,  11.  ff 


Jt,  Mr.  y 


imitlee 


eatigate  chaises  against  Mr.  Webster, 

JvdUAaw,  bill  to  amend  the,  1.  S61-%3. 
-       UJ,Or "■    *- — -■•    ■■ 


KELLEY,  Mr.  and  others,  letler  to,  acknowl- 
edging present,  f .  677. 
Kmn^iec,  letter  to  the  citizens  along  the,  i1. 

430. 
Kennistons,  The,  accnsed  of  robbeiy,  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Webster,  \.  172;   triiJ  of, 
173;  acquittal  of.  1T4. 
Kent,  BDWiKDiOoTornor  of  Maine),  corre- 


spondence with,  on  the  boraidati'  qnoaHon, 
if  59. 60.  S'i.  ' 

Kbst,  James,  Cbaccellor,  letter  to  Mr,  Web- 
ster on  PI  vmonth  oration,  1, 191 ;  views  on 
President's  power  of  remo™!,  319 ;  pre- 
Bldes  St  dinner  given  to  Ur.  WebBter.%1, 
098;  letter Inun, on appontanineDt of Bep- 
leaentatiTes,  427;  presldea  at  meeting  to 
inrfi^  Mr.  Weba*"-  *"  — ™>h™.  ku 


EsTOHm.  BiBAU,  his  account  of  tbe  non 
tlonafMr.Clayin  1331,1.401;  letlerst 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromlae,  4M,4b6  ;  iettei 
"-  "•  076;  ii.  11. 18.16,73,76,78;  le' 


to 


toTin  ife, .™  ,™, ,™. 

iiiFeetigata  charges  aiainat  Mr.  Webs 
it.  383. 

EiNe,  JiMES  El.,  letter  (tam,  relating  to  din- 
ner given  \a  lord  Aabburton  in  New  York, 
a  140. 

Kiso,  T.  B.,  his  roinarlts  on  Mr.  Ingersoll'a 
charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  11.  SrM. 

Khapp,  John  Fbancis,  concerned  in  murder 
of  Captain  White,  1.  SJ8-380,  383. 

lain^hite,  Sia'  "' 

Enafp,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  connection  with  mni^ 

der  of  Captain  White,  378-885. 
■"       T,  N.  jpmppaN,  connection  with  ease  of 


iptain  White,  8TB. 

instria  reonireB  bla'detentii 


657: 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  upon  his  case,  fi 
669;  efforts  of  Uic  United  States  totbis  re- 
lease, 660,  661;  liberation  of  himself  and 
his  cempanions,  663 ;  arrival  in  this  conn- 
try.  670;  his  conduct  here,  KO,  671 ;  arrival 
inWaBblDgton,671:  reception byMr. Web- 
ster and  tbe  Admintstratloii,  671,  ET3;  ban- 
qoot  given  htm  by  members  of  Congress 
and  ethers.  672. 673 ;  Ur.  Webster's  speech 


TABOEDE,  Mr.,  f 


IiAHUAH,  Charles.  1 


star's  trip  in  Virginia,  IL  611 ;  makes  s 
sketch  of  Mr.  Weteter's  birthplace,  639, 
580 :  his  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  accident 


^KSDOivBE,  Marqula  of,  his  comments  on  Iho 
Treaty  of  Waahfngton,  ii.  160, 169. 
..ATUnoF,  F.  8..  and  others,  letter  to,  In  re- 
gard to  the  slate  of  the  pnblic  mind,  Xo- 
Tomber,  1860,  it.486. 

Lathoee,  3.  H.  B.,  letter  from,  relating  to  Mr. 
Webster's  devoUon  to  the  Coiiefltntion, 
ii.  523 ;  reply  to  the  same,  631. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  letter  from,  i.  60S ;  letter 
from,  urging  Mr.  Webator  to  leave  the  Cab- 
inet, 11.^;  minister  at  Londou,  641 :  let- 
ters itoia,  concerning  Engliab  minister. 
693-695. 

I.EB,  Mra.  (EuzA  Booejunsteb),  sketch  of 
Mr.  Webater  at  Fortamonth, ).  8S ;  sketch  of 


to,  Bao,  3a*;  ii.  338. 


D  Hkbrt.  Mr    J,.ircra 
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Le  Rot,  Caboliiik,  eecond  wife  of  Mr.  Wei 


Lb  Roi,  HEBitAs,  tilber  of  Mr.  Webster's 
aetondwife,  1,  MS, 

LaRor,  Mr.,  with  Mt.  Webster  dnring  Wb 
last  daTE,  11.  HM ;  preeeiit  at  Oie  deatti-bed 
oTMrfWebster,  TOL 

Letcheb,  Bobbbc  F.,  introduces  liill  to  mod- 
lU  tbelariff,  I.  «8 ;  Unitsd  Slatee  mlniater 
]n,HBxico,  Ids  uegotlatians  respecting  Che 
risbt  of  irar  ocioas  Tebnant^pec  11.  G& 

I,etlen,  to  ^eklel  Webstar,  L  S8,  SOS,  Sll, 
318, 310 ;  to  Mr.  Bandcdpli,  I.  U& ;  to  Mr. 
TlGknor,  i.  SXI,  im^Ot,  WT,  SSS,  306,  314, 
Sl»,  833,  e»,  «S ;  U.  JO,  laes,  aw,  854,  483, 
411,687;  to  Hre.  a^Oknoi,  L  ^W.XS,«n, 
SSa,  K4;  IL  BU;  to  Mr.Wud^l.  HSI; 
t^Hc.  Denlaioii,  1.  S44, 348,  STW,  SOa.  STO ;  to 

"-  Joieph  HpiBgna,  I,  SWr  '-  " 

.^in  f  eta  30b;  tr"*'"  "^ 


UoOOlD, 

818,407,-, 
Jfaun,  1 
"SilI.W.,. 
Dr.  Perm 


GOItill.  1ST. 
to  Dr.  Pel"  ■ 
L  SIT,  345: 


!,i.3aO,8Mi2.8i^it(.  — 
'"'  ■  -1  Mrs,  EreHol  WebBter,  L  S3 
"    L40B,«)6;  I 


ato,wo;  rojiir.iJiLenBDMi,i.^uo,go&;  KiHr. 
Jameg  Barbonr,  4S4 :  to  Mr.  Wimam  SnlU- 
iaa,L48a.Gltt;  toOUetJnBtlceUvermare, 
L43r;  to]Cr.keHiliiim,1.4H,4H,57S,in4, 
0T8 ;  ll  U,  I81K,  ■?*,  75,  TO,  aS,  3S0,  8M;  to 
Mr.PerrT,l,^;  to^ifflsWobBUF,i.«0:  to 
OeDeial  Caes,  I.  4B1:  II.  1S3,  IBS,  138, 1^ 
19T ;  to  Hr.  ilieiett,  L  408711.  B,  4E,  SS,  M, 
109,  104,  lis,  189,  1%  116, 118,  (ia»iB3<l  1  to 
Mr.  HobTjard,  t  408  ;  to  Measra.  Wallace 
and  others,  i.  BIO ;  to  Mr,  Irwin,  i.  510; 
to  Hon.  T.  H.  Porkins,  1.  514  ;  to  C.  H. 
Thomas,  i  551 ;  II.  B,  U.  35,  40,  m,  318; 
to  Philip  Hone,  1.  6Se ;  to  Hi.  Fecit,  1.  SIS : 
loMesarfl.  Keller  and  olhera.f.STT;  to  Mr. 
Biddle,  i.  6T»:  to  Ur.  Bdiratd  CartiB,  IL  5. 
S.  IS,  «1 ;  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Dayie,  11. » :  to  Mi-. 
Jandonjl.  18;  to  Mrs.  Lindaay.il,  IS;  to 
Hrs.C.H.Tlionut8,il.  38-30:  toMr.  Samnnl 
Bogers,  11.  4« :  to  General  Hacrlaon,  11.  BB; 
to  tie  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln,  li  Ksto  Gov- 
ernoFEeiiLll.ea;  to  Mrs.  O.  L.  B.  Wcbstor, 
IL  18;  toMeBara.Balei&Ohoate,iLT0;  to 
Mesers.  Galea  A  Seaton,  SI ;  toMr.  Brarien, 
86;  loBarl8pencer,faritedbTH.BdVBTds, 
Bl;  toMiB.Bd.«ardCDetlB,  107,109;  toQie 
Bon.  John  'Whbipis,  1^6:  to  Prssident 
Tjler,  SH.SUtiio  Mrs.  Paige,  SSO,  878; 
to  M».  Fletcher  Wehater,  335,  503:  to 
MesBrB.  John  Warren  and  others.  Z86;  to 
Hr.  SestB.asa,  aaa,  aST;  toMr.  WMhrop. 


310;  to  Mr.  BlatchtOrd,  813,  338,  33S,  351, 
354-359,  313.  378,  m,  446,  480-432, 
6(n-B03tH»,  588,588,660;  toMra.Appleton 
(Julia  Webater),  811 :  to  Mr.  Haven,  353, 
m,  46S,  489,  473,  475,  637,  582:  to  Mr.  J. 
P.  Hall,  878:  to  Mr.  S.  A,  Applelon,  875 ;  to 
Mr.  Peter  HicYsy,  898,  489,  472,  47B,  m-, 
to  Hev.  Dr.  ffamcBB,  409;  to  Ptot  Moses 
Stui[t,4S9,470;  to  Hr.  I>fckliiBon,  477 ;  to 
President  PilUnore,  489,  483.  484,  635-538, 
681,  OSO-aSS,  805,  607,  600.  610,  041,  647, 
618, 880,  8S1, 880, 881, 886. 881 ;  10  Mr.  Collif. 
""  ■  *-  "r.  Bandsn  and  others,  4f=  -  *-  "^ 


ozu ;  aj  air.  liairoos, ovaz 
mln\EteF,B64;  toSlrH.  I.  i>u.»«,>raoi  u> 
the  Rev.  bi.  Pntnam.  630 ;  to  the  Hon.  Chas. 
H.Warron.esfi;  to  Mr.  Crampton.  Ml ;  to 
Mr.Osraa,  B5S;  to  Eev.  Mr.  Saulord,  SSU. 


.ceiior  Kent,  194  4! 


TIcknor,  ass,  331,808,871;  IVom  MrB.  Web- 
ster, aas,  233;  from  Hon.  Joaepli  VoiiCe,  SJl ; 
from  Mr.  Deolaon,  348,  »'°  '""  '"'  -•"=- 
11. 43,  92 ;  from  Mrs.  V-"- 


267.  276,  486; 

, iWMrB.7Eick- 

nor,  ^ ;  from  Mc.  Jeremiah  Hason,  L  964, 
ST3,  SSD;  11.  ISSj  from  Uc.  Hopklnson,  L 
an ;  ftom  Mr,  Bush,  819 !  Qom  Ootenior 
Lincoln,  294.  SIO;  ftom  Ur.  01a;,3Sa,  299, 
8*0,  334,  385,  SIO,  »I4,  48B,  68aj  from  Mr. 
ailBbee  to  Hr.  OlaT,1ieS;  from  Hon.  i.  C. 
Wr^l,  800 ;  ftom  Eton.  Cbarlea  Miner,  803 ; 
ftom  EtmeiBl  North,  ^7 :  from  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Aiken,  SIR ;  tomMr.  Slorer.  318 :  fMm 
Mr.  Joaeph  Qsles.  398,401 ;  from  Jndgs  Spen- 
cer, 899,  403:  from  Coinmodore  Sioeliton, 
401;  frdm  Mr.  Buchanan,  405:  from  Mr. 
James  Barbour,  424 ;  from  Jnlia  Webster, 
459;  from  General  Cass,  460;  li.  K,  63; 
from  Mr.  WUliam  enlllyan,  1.  615 ;  ftom 
Juilge  Catron,  623  ;  tioia  Mr.  Sllsbce, 
539;  from  Jotaa  Eeayon,  Bsq.,  to  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,IL2S;  from  General  Hanison,  IS.  SS ; 
from  Mra.  Appletou  ^nlla  Webstar),  49, 
MR   Bin  ■  from  Governor  Kent,  of  Mune, 

n  PrBsldent  Trier,  SI,  188,  SIIlSIS  ; 

T.  Henrr  HoUaud,  SB ;  from  Dean 


_. _     ju,  iJfl,  ±ii,iJ*,«ifltf,ISS, 

161;  from  the  Hon,  ThBodore  FiBlinriiiw- 
aen.  139 ;  (tom  Mr.  Abbott  Lanrence,  CsS ; 
11. 131.  B93,  604 ;  ftom  Mr.  Jas.  G.  King,  140 ; 
from  Mr.  Bverett,  165;  from  Mr.  Sears,  S33, 
388;  ftomM,  Becker,  B04-,  from  Ur.  Bug- 
gies, £96 :  bom.  Mi.  Berrleu,  341 ;  ftom  Mr. 
Ccit,  Ml,  ffI5;  from  Mr.  Dlcklnaon,  478; 
from  Mr.  SiAenck,  43S :  from  Mr.  Aehmtm. 
493 ;  from  Mr.  HaTsu,  498 ;  from  J.  H.  B.  La- 
trobe,  B23:  from  President  Fillmore.  5^1, 
432,  549,  B51,  85%  880;  from  the  Brazilian 
minister,  662, 561;  from  SlrH.  L.  Bnlwor, 
685,  594,  596;  ftom  Mr.  G.  J,  Abbott,  (KiU, 
880,883,88° 


trom,!JH. 

Lmooui,  SoLOKOK,  Icttor  to,  11.  68. 

LiNDsnitr,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  from  Scotland,  If. 
18. 

LivBKHOiiB,  Chiet-JoBticc,  letter  to,  1.  431. 

LiviNQSTON,  Kdwakd,  wrotB  the  proclama- 
tion i«ainBt  the  nnlllflers,  1,  434;  conver- 
aaUon  with  Mr.  Websler  In  New  Yoric,  413. 
474 ;  minister  to  Trance.  513. 

iobos  hkaiili,  difficalty  concerning,  ii.  653,  et 


n  to 


ditlon 


^i^agement  with  Lopez 

Iiooti  Philippe  (Khia),  hi's  administration  In 

1335. 1.  513. 
Zauitrm,  Ku.,Mr.  Webster's  reception  at.  i. 

583. 
Lowndes,  Willub,  rclalion  to  tailff  ot  1318, 

1.1^ 

TUj'ACAtlLAY,  T.  B.,  attacks  the  Treaty  of 

Jfadaumta,  rebtiou's  to  the  Northeast  bouu- 

dati,  11. 104,11s. 
mdison  Ind.,  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  al 


,v  Google 


MADieoK,  Jaues,  recomni™aB  declaration  of 
war  In  131S,  i.  98;  reciimmenile  repeal  of  tli( 
embargo,  136 ;  vDloeatho  bill  loiucorporste 
natirmal  tank,  143 ;  vetoes  bill  lo  enoouraac 
internal  improvements.  159 ;  visited  by  Mr. 
Webatar  In  18S4,  SSS;  h!i,  <-niiv<.r=aHf,i.. 
S^,aSl;htBvlevsonr 
350. 

Maine,  ber  relation  i 
Qnestlon,ll.9T;  h 
tloii,98.TO,  101, 10 


ovalB  froi 


Maine,  ber  relation  to  the  Northeast  bonndarj 

"—  II.  9T;  her  position  on  the  ques- 

.  .„.  .»..  appohits  commiaelon' 

.__ „  tlations,10S;  the  plan 

of  her  commissEonera,  112;  hec  commia- 
Hlonera  aasent  t«  Che  treaty.  116. 

Maun,  A.  Dudlev,  accret  agent  to  Hangai7, 


ii.  5^* 


J^.. 

toil.  II.  131 ;  fonnd 
13S;  produced  by 


itb  the  Treaty  o(  Washlw 


Itarch,  leSO,  7tU  of,  Mr.  Webater'a  Epoech,  it, 

4(3-409. 
MiKSHitL,  JoHN[Chler  Justice),  hla  opinion 

of  Hr.  Webst«i's  fiiet  Bpeecbes  ia  Congress. 

i.  110;l[r.Webater>aeBt1nuiteofhlin,18a; 

Slnion  of  Mr.  WebsCer'e  speech  on  con- 
ini^  TTuiua  BlateB  Bank,  417. 

MwrMSk,  ihst  ilBltsd  hy  Mr.  WebBtw,  1. 
SSO ;  Mr,  Tehetor  nnreliasBa  eatats  at,  4*1 ; 
hla  lOndneBi  (Or,  660 ;  longtng^r.  In  IStLIL 
91;  deaoilptlon  of,  by  Hr.  WehBter,  100: 
life  at  In  1^*44,  UB,aesg.:  leoreslitaiB  M, 
In  1847,811);  descriptloa  of  a  aajonm  at, 
S13;  piibllcDieBthisal.BndaBpeeclibyMr. 
Weiiat«r  in  IMS,  SlS;  UIB  at,  in  181R,  377- 
S80 ;  Mr.  Webater'a  vialta  InHay,  1S5S,  BOS; 
recenUonat.iiiJiily.J8SB,e«;  Mr.  Webster 
retnma  to.  in  185%  «6D ;  visit  of  Mr.  Tick- 
Borandbla  dangblarat,  fllS-OBO  ;iifBBt,  fl-om 
September  SS  10  October  IS,  1852,  680.  et 
eeg. ;  batial-place  of  Mr.  WebBter  at,  705. 

Habon,  Jameb,  his  Fosltlve-alavc  Bill,  iL  m, 

HAeoN,  JE5E1DAII,  fiTBt  ODConnter  with  Mr. 
WebBter,  1. 7T ;  position  at  the  bar  In  New 
Hampahire,  86 ;  bis  appearance  and  charac- 
ter, K;  his  abiUty  and  leamins,  86,  SI; 
Senator  In  Confreaa,  B7 ;  removes  to  Bos- 
ton, £8;  Mr.  Webater'a  esthnate  of  him, 
B8 ;  counsel  in  DaEtmontli  Collie  case,  IM : 
letters  ftom.  B78,  830;  lattara  to,  SIO.  81S, 
313,  310,  m  407,  SOS,  COl.  HM ;  11.  338 ;  letter 
to,  OD  the  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wasbhurton,  187;  letter  from,  on  Mr. 
WebatepB  retnaliJng  In  the  Cabinet,  138; 
death  of,  348 ;  Mr.  Webater's  eulogy  upon, 
3^340. 

JfrHcocAusefti,  revision  of  her  eonatitation. 
1.  178;  pereoRntl  of  the  convontion,  179; 
ohangea  efitected  by  thla  convention.  180- 
190 ;  lir. Wobaler'spact in  the  samo,  131- 
IBO ;  nominates  Mr.  Wehatec  foipresideDcy. 
SIS ;  her  claim  on  the  HorUieBalem  ' 
^ly.lL  87;  Bends  oomu;'  ' 
part  In  the  nesotlatiDDB. 


J,ilB; 


MaiiBidlle,  Kv..  Mr.  Wehaler's  reception  al, 

in  1837. 1.  663. 
McCiULZY,  Commodore,  ordered  to  send  a 

veaeel  to  the  Loboa  Ishmd;,  II.  653. 


Cnmberiand  Boad,  i.  SSO,  240. 
McGaw,  J.  W.,  early  friend  of  Mr.  Webster 
BtFryelinrg,  (.  S2. 

ecsts  Oregon  boundary  to.  ii.  2J9, 
McLanb,  Loo19.  relation  to  Panama  Coi^reaa, 
i.  S60;  miuialer  to  England  In  1329,431; 
SBcpotara  of  the  Treasniy,  474. 
MoLsAX,  Jomr.  eaiiy  associate  of  Hr.  Web- 
ster in  Congreaa,  1. 100;  PostmRster-Oen. 
eral,  342  ;  vote  received  In  National  Conven- 
tion, 1848, 11.  339. 
McLiOD,  AtxsAsBSB,  arrested  Cor  murder 
in  New  Tork^  i"    -       ~    ■     -  ■  - 


MsLBouEsn,  Lord,  hla  admhilstiatlou  ends, 
ii.  82. 

J^eivimac  Elver,  eonroea  of.  1. 1.  c 

Metternich,  Prince,  sends  llr.  Webater  hia 
portrait,  ii.  296. 

Meeican  IVar,  origin  of,  ii.  MO;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's views  lonceroing,  291-^300,301; 
Hr.  Webster's  resolutions  upon,  m ;  peti- 
tion for  the  close  of.  BIS ;  closed  by  treaty. 
^1 ;  BCqnisiUons  by,  321. 32S,  334. 

Jfat*».l0BBsTexag,l.B2S;  war  with,  ii.  290, «; 
teg;.,- peooe  wttb.  m,  SKB.  824 :  territory  ac- 
qiuted  from,  321, 898,  325,  331,  8110,' <f  teq.  ; 
controversy  wltJi,  about  a   rl^t  of  way 

tbelaUunna  of  Tehnantenee,  B42-546. 

^ -J,  Webater  in 


Jfloi^an  (Mil,  vlstted  by  Mi 
""~  JJMwe,  Bonwarle'B,  1. 92, 


HcufAS,  Bbnbt  I 


liter  ihec 

l^FOBD*,  MIsa  Maby  R 
ofMr.Webster'a  visit 


IJI,  JJ  ^ :  pmu  lor  conDcriDEiuit  in  Joi%  Jdo ; 

Yiait  to  the  North  in  1819. 161 ;  clTect  of  his 

Admlniatration  on  potitScal  parties,  109; 

unnllliDguess  to  Interfere  In  Greek  Bevolu- 

tlon,  201. 
WmUres.  captnro  of.  disavowed,  H.  181. 
MooBG,  Gabsiel,  offers  amcndmenc  to  cliar- 

ter  of  United  States  Bank,  i.  416. 
HonaAN,  WiLLiAii,  abdacUoa  and  murder  by 

the  HaaonB,  i.  S9l,  392. 
MOBBiLL,  BmnAUN,  hla  account  of  the  Lo. 

bos  Islands,  II.  OK,  653. 
JKoBffliito  SKow,  the  British  protactorale  over. 


"VTANTOCKET,  how  nffcoted  by  the  embar- 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  his  comments  on  the 
Treaty  of  Wnahington,  ii.  156, 160. 

•'Jfaskme  Address,  r/is,"  ii.460,461. 

ilTofaau,  treatment  of  tiic  Creole  at,  ii.  54. 

Hecksb,  Madame,  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks 
on,!.  i>«L 

Mwbaryporl,  Mass.,  letter  lo  the  citizens  of, 
ii.  4KHa6. 

New  HampsMre,  Whigs  of,  fhvor  the  nomina- 
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netlttan  for  a  Terri 

B9 ;  Tetritorlfll  gaTeromei 


ilHVa-labor.  Si 
irondss  Bill, 


itanafltnflBB  1 
boandaiy  of,  . 
ized  b;  llie  C 
ment  of  the  h- 


lali  cooBOl  at,  GeS-OtlS. 
ymo  TbtI,  ncepUon  it,  1.  G54.  6E6. 
Sm-YorkSi(oHcaIBKkly,Mr.Viel 

llTen  sn  addresu  before,  ii.  ssj,  el  i 
Jflamra,  Mr.  Webetor  Tisils,  in  liHIB 

hfi  dOBcrtpHor  of.  K5. 
JflHo-e  SiOom,  Nevi  York,  Mr.  Weta 

cepUou  and  9peec)i  sL  i.  Ma. 
JWcampart,  — ' 


loty.iL 
CTnUed 


6ST,  «1 


1  BWp-cai 


Hng  tc 


makea  treatr  wltlv  tde 
rrals  with  Coats 

ilBg,  in  1858,  6B3, 


i  StBlea. 
"»;  relal:,„..o  . 
St  BriWiQ  corn 

repeal  of,  in  1314,  'llo. 
Sbmk.  fa..  Mr.  Webster's  visit  t 

liTMfl. 
HoKFH,  General,  letter  fcom,  1. 33T. 

UMir   ■■     ■   — 


SW;  oi-iBl'i  of  the  doctrine,  351 ;  dfscusea 
in  Ihe^enate,  S65,  et  m.  ;  ordinanci 
adopted  in  SonthCuiolinn.  430 ;  LeRielatun 


A6DES  B».  SACJiDzne,  argument  of  Uie  case 

Or^ri  k,  Caimd'..  British,  fleclarine  block- 
ade, etc..  1.  91,  93,99,100;  defences',  by  Sir 
WUIIam  Scott,  313;  repeal  of,  113. 

t)»;a(in.  boDodary  of,  not  eetlled.  In  1843.  Ii. 
ITS;  letters tomETerettcollceniii^,l73, 
I1B;  thebonndarj  flifpnte,  2Se,  e(  eei?. ;  set- 
tlement of  the  bonndary,  S65 ;  b(U  for  the 

rarlj  friend  of  Mr. 
g  tlie  Lo 


WebsterntPrjebuts,  1 
OSBi,  Mr.tlli  Peravlaa  minister,  corresponij- 
ence  wltb,  concerning  tlie  Lobos  lelande, 
ii.  65S.  tt  Mq. 


Ons,  JoHif-  opposed  to  the  Compromise  of 
ISEO,  11.  471 ;  his  connection  with  thaigeB 
ofcotrnption  against  Mr.  Webster,  493-493. 

Oxford,  Mr.  Webster  attends  an  agricultural 


t,  U,  1' 
lAIOE.WiLLiiH,  Mr,\ 


rIOE.W 
law,  letters  to,  1.  30(1.  309,  31&  467, 
marriflSB  of,  409;  vleits  Mr.  Webster  miring 
UBlBaft11naBB,SgS:  with  Mr.  Webster  dnt- 
in^HioclortnirdayBofhlniiffl-flM-  ores, 
at  the  death  scene,  101, 

ll'.  S;  let! 

^ia|"ire;'"present  at  Mr.  WebBtor 

FiEEHHAM,  Mr.  (British  Minister),  rejects 


rletng.  ^0  -  letter  1< 


162;  again  leaves  the  English  Foretou 
Office,  18B1, 641;  bis  actEnuvltb  regaM  to 
tho  LopBE  e^admon,  5E0. 

Famanti,  Onastmt  at,  L  966. 

Paiiebb,  ChiafJ'Diitice,  member  of  Massa- 
chusetts Convention,  1.  119;  presides  at 
trial  ibr  libel  instltnted  b;  Mr.  WcbEter, 


life,  1.  90,  Bl ;  changes  lo,  after  Men- 


's Adi 


II,  199. 
ii.878. 


"  PainiAt,    Ine,      ail    orKHiiizBiiun    on    luu 

Canadian  border,  U,  86,87, 
Peck,  Mr.,  letter  to,  on  elayery  in  District  of 

Colnmbta,  1.  516. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  becomes  Prime  Minister 

of  England,  ii.  83 ;  his  deEtre  to  settle  dls- 

pDteswithth'-'- '■       —    '■ 

153-150,161,1 


Pehkins,  Thoiub  H. 


quaint  hnmor,  it  140, 141 ;  Mr.  Webster's 
constant  flebhie-coinpanton,  VS& ;  an  ac- 
conatofhlm,  668;  anecdote  of.  663,  604. 

PU  Beta  Kama  Sadelg,  Mr.  Webster's  ora- 
tion belbre,  In  1809, 1.  M,  m. 

PMlaa^l^,  poblic  dinner  at,  il.  298;  Mr. 
Webster's  reply  to  an  Invitation  to  a  meet- 
ing at,  ffi6,m 

^utaddphia  QaaHerlu,  on  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  on  the  Greek  Eovolution.  i,  205; 
pnbllshes  a  royicw  of  Mr.  Webeter's 
speeches,  408. 

"i'itoimJilwSi'or,"  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at, 

PiNEsi^  William,  tlnlted  Stales  minlstet 

teenth  CoogresB,  m ;  minis™  tJ"Eu9Sl^ 

146:  spEecli  on  treaty  power,  147;  as  rlvni 

of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in. 

Pilkburg,  i^j.,Mr.  Webster  visits,  in  1837,1. 

Pi.eas*nto,JohhH.,  letter  from,  1.  370. 

Plynumth.  discourse  at,  in  1630, 1. 1B0-19G. 

PoisDEiTEB,  Geoeqe,  calls  sltentiOQ  to  libi^l 
on  Mr.  Webster,  L  495. 

PoiMSEiT,  JoBL  B.,  tecotnnicnils  Mr.  Web- 
ster's appointment  to  Bneland  ii  9 

F01.E,  Sum  K„  nominated  fbr 


_.  S4S ;  elscle^  FrseldeDt,  £45 ;  I 
on  the  Oregon  question  11.^ 
sage  In  response  tn  Mr.  jUBerH 
tlons,  ST2 ;  Ihe  Tariff  Act  of  his  / 


,  Dr.,  Mr.  Webster's  Marshfleld  phy- 

.11.680. 

lath,  N.  B.,  Mr.  Webster  removes  to, 

Portugal,  constmctton  of  treat:  with,  11. 125. 
„ — ^_    ,,.._j......  "-iceWchBtcrlnher 


ends  Mrs.  Grace  W 


!B  (headdress  in  reply  tc 


ri^bster  in  18^,  1. 1%,  197. 
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i:iui  H.,  TiBlts  Ur.  Y 


ftvtesi.  General  >tackBoci'8,  again  Bt  tlie  ceasnr- 

TDDtilatloi  Uie  jonmals  of  Coo^rceB,  1.  G4S. 
i-Brttan*.  ?fe,  Mr.Webalor'B  opinion  of,  ii. 
4Kt.4fS. 

■.,  letter  W,  concerning  the 

"  aa'to  Mf.Weli- 
iparanoo  In  proseoulion  of  mnr- 
3aptain  White,  1.  SSI. 


QUINTDPLE  TREATY,  The,  < 
at  Paris  regoidins.  ii.  lISj  . 
opposed  by  General  Casa,  181. 


E"° 

m 

Ur. 

S^shate 

1(9   in 

ana  ot 

tr>,  de- 

jsg 

tpnhli 

meet 

ngiu 

Hila- 

4[B. 

JOHM, 

SS?' 

n   in 

Fon 

leenth 

"aS 

1.    148 

naokr 

Mr.  Webster 

'(el%;, 

155;  lett 

IM; 

attack 

M 

paTmenCoIpabUodiieBln  coin,  IfiSj  to  de 
mj  eipeneeB  of  an  asent  to  Greece,  aoi : 
Hr.  FootB'B,  <m  Bales  aWetteva  Innds,  3S5 : 
Ur.  Oalhonn'B,  on  the  natnra  of  the  Got 
eminent,  4S9 ;  eensnring  removal  of  d"- 
poatte,48a:  to  iOTestigats  the  loaa  of  il 
SorttficBtlon  Bill,  aaa;  to  roguire  paymen 
In  specie,  539 ;  to  resclaa  the  "  Spec 
Clrontor,''  Ml :  to  expnnge  the  cenflHrii 


ilnttan,  G; 


"  Specie 

the  Dlatftct  of 
.  9.  on  the  eame 
national  def^ncev. 


31ay'( 


Svith  slaver 
,fira;  Mr.  ( 
Bnb)e(!t,Bia;  relaf--  ■ 
IL  Safl;  to  (flra  i. 

Kintoccnpancy  of  Oregon,  35^,960;  oHltog 
r  oorrosponflenco  in  Dreson  dispute,  381 ; 
'*Ir.  Ii»ersDll'B,  reUtlne  to  Hr.  Webaler'a 
Ue^ea  n^Bdemeanora,  3S7;  In  the  Senate, 


e  ot  termlnatioD  o 


ilailne  1 


leHind, 


Xli,  373;  piorid&ig  fOr  InvaBtigation  of  Ur. 
logerBOll^  cbsmea,  KB ;  Hr.  Webster's, 
coneeiDti^  the  Hexlcan  War,  803 ;    Ur. 


Barrien'B,  ooncemlng  the  Hexioiit  War 

308;  Hr.OIar's  Compromise,  396. 
Si/Me  maad,  domeatlc  tronbles  In,  in  1343, 

138 ;  argument  In  the  case  of,  31S. 
Bi^itnonS,  To.,  Mr.  Webster  delWera  an  i 

dras*at,inl^U.«;  Mr.Webstet'B 


itatloaB  ot  fha 


preti 
168; 


BrtES,  William  C.  re 
mission,  i.  ?"  ■    -'- 
course  in  the 
the  Treaty  o 


AmerlcQD  QoT-- 


i  France  in  Cuban  ic 


Soeftai&r,  If.  Y„  Aerlcullnral 
Ur.  Webster's  speech,  384. 


Si,  M.  Bb  lA.  the  Meilean  minister  at 
ifebBter  concerning  theTehuanlepec  iWl- 


Baasla,  demands  the  surrender  of  Kossuth, 
ii.  551. 

SAL.49,  Genera),  his  anaority  as  de  facto 
govemmeat  of  Mexico,  ii.  543,  546. 
(Ssfeni,  murder  of  Captain  White  at,  1.  378; 
organiaea    a  Vigilance  Commitlee,   878 ; 
trial  of  Captain  Wbite'a  mnrderera  al,  330. 
SatlSfiurg,  toum  o/',  founded, !.  1,  a, 
SaBsiurji.  name  civen  lo  Mr.  Webater'a  West- 
em  lands,  i.  m. 
SAtmsT,  a  ISToritB  with  Mr.  Webster  among 


r,  hla  account  of  bla  ftiUiei^in-iavr, 


r.  Webster's 
tea  a  speech 


in  18 


11.309;  a 
in  patrlf" 

JO.,  ROBBBT 

o  Mr.  tnse 


1.  B4B. 


— ,  -- -  -.._-^- — ll'a  charges  agalqst  Mr. 

Webster,  11.279;  hla  reporf  on  Hr.  Ingor- 

-  ibe  attack  of  Ur.  Allen  on  Mr.  Web^ 

WnmELD,  compeUtor  for 

omhiation   In  Igfe,  II.  337- 

candidate  for  the 


'es\deuUal  n 
9 :  hla  rl"l™ 


^ letter  in 

invui:  of  hla  election,  688, 698,  fiU. 

SSABs,  DAvm,  comBpondencs  with  Hr. 
Webster  relaflng  to  the  latter'  B  retnm  to  the 
Senate,  tl.  a^T^ ;  letter  to,  on  the  Orffiran 
diapnLe,  360 :  carnspondBnce  irlth,  relaans 
to  Hr.  Wsftirter'B  aDDoll?,  In  18*6,  388, 387, 

Bb&ios',  MIbb  Josbphihs,  accompaniea  Mr. 
WehBter  on  a  trip  to  the  Bonth,  H.  308. 

Seatoh,  W.  W.,  aceompanlcB  Mr.  Webater 
and  his  tbmi^rto  the  South,  il.  808. 

Secmym,  Mr.  WebstBr'a  words  respecUng, 
ii.  41B-40B. 

SKret  eerBise  fund,  charges  resueotini  Mr. 
Webster's  Sse  of,  il.  a66,  3^  BTS-aiB; 
repoit  of  committee  concerning  ibe  em- 

{loymont  of,  381 ;  the  use  made  of  it  in 
lalne,  381. 
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tacks  ealJed  forth  by,  410,  et  aeq. ;  spproF- 

Ssir&BD,  WiLLiAK  E.,  letter  from,  relating 
(o  McLeod  case,  U.  66:  Us  speech  agalnsl 


Clay,La8S:  letter  to,  Sll ;  Tolea  agalust 
the  tttriff{^lB!S.S9S;  letter  to.  oa  vote  of 
JHJiaaachiiBBtts  electors  Id  1836, 63S ;  bis  re- 
nly  to  sbora-menttonea  leltBr,  ESS. 
matiery,  agttatloa  for  abotiUon  oi;  1  696 ;  re- 
ceptiun  uf  peUtioiu  to  almllah,  to  IllBtrlct  ol 
ColnmbU,^ J  fuTfliaT  petLOoas  for  aliDll- 


ssa,  8IS9;  contraren;  rsspec^.  In  IBN), 
381,  et  eia.j  constltiittond  giunntmB  of. 
3&;  Mr.  Vebstei'a  Tlewa  upon,  383,  894; 
lelaUou  of  the  qneetlou  to  Ote  letbitoK 
sentiment  of  the  coiuit]T,BaT-S»;  esettimsl 
illT<Blon  on  the  qnegtton.  £98 ;  boir  aflbcted 
h;  Mr.  Clas'B  Compromiss,  S9S ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's iorter  upon,  to  Dr.  Fnmess,  4B0 :  Mr. 
Wehster'Bepeechupan,403-4DS;  Mr.  Bew- 
ard'B  apeecA  upon,  4lS;  Mr.  Webster's 
remarksapoiiiInMe  last  speech  in  tbe  Sea- 


Oni'L'JI,   F.  \f 

Northeast 

ses-ssi, 

H,  OitOBeE  G.,  tetter  to,  rcspectinf  tefa- 
'—         - -alL,  il.  499. 

[,  remark  abont  Mr.  Web- 


sal  oVFanenil  H 

SiciH,  Jb: 

sterlnlS 


.-Washington,  ii.  ___ 
«m,  Mrs.,  one  of  Mr.  Webat 
at  ^rahfleld,  li.  flfiS. 
Sodl£,  Fiebbe],  his  amendraei 


in  the  Trealj 
''s  ncigTibora 


SL  L.,  Secretaiyof  the  Ni 


fora1d,La6«,3G 
^pflin,  difflcultlas  wun,  growing  ont  o 

expedlUoD,  li.  64T-G56 ;  American  ( 

in,  BBS,  £67. 
OHWtA  dainit.  artalne  f^om  anolial 

1TO9-'S9,  L  aST. 
Bpattifh  amtul  at  IfeiB  Oiiemw,  oatmg 

and  repamtion  thereror,  il.  55S-5MI. 
SpaitlikJlag  at  mw  Orleans,  honor 

T«fion  for  outrages  on  the  Span: 
II.  SS4.  £». 
SFABiiB.  JAB!:n,  goes  to  Mains  in  sei 
State  llepartmeDt,  1843,  ii.  99  ;  hie , 


ampared  wfibDemoBlhenos  on  Oio  Croivn. 
iJ60;  the  peroration  of,  afia;Mr.Webatar'B 
preparation  for,  363;  eStct  of,S64;  eston- 
slvely  read,  866 ;  leltera  ragarfing  it,  370,- 
K6. 
Sp6eok,(ot  tlie  C 


ISB.riwg'.:  on  Uie  Greek  Bsrohittaii,  SOI ; 
on  ilie  tariff  In  lEESt,  S10 ;  on  Intenud  Im' 
provementa,  3B9 ;  on  the  Panama  mlasfon, 
SSfl;  onlhacontroverByiTlthGeai^,SK!: 
on  Telletof  BevolatloiurT  oOcen.^e :  on 
tbslaiiff  in  ieSS.a»,  388;  on  Voote's  lescdu- 
tton,  SBSjiea,  sra,  «C  m;.  ,-  at  a  pDblle  dlimec 
tnNewTork,  ffi4;  on  the  nattonal  bank. 
In  ma,  dU,  itA;  on  flta  Prasldmt's  veto 
mcsBan,  418;  attheMassachnsettBOonven- 
tlan  ISOS,  433;  ou  President  Jacheon'a 
nioclamatlon,  I.  app^ndls;  on  the  Voree 
mi,  1. 440 ,-  on  Mr.  Olaft  Compromise,  447 ; 
n,.a_^._   .« ..-. ,inl8S4, 


j;onSie'8i 


_, .,  _e  charter  of  the  n- 

tlonal  bank,  486 ;  on  President  Jackson's 
"PioleBL"l.400:  on  French  BpoUatlons, 
E18 ;  on  the  PresldonPa  power  oi  remond, 
5ia ;  on  the  loss  ofthe  "fortlllcatlan  BrnT* 
.o,  .»:,.  „.»,....a — -'an:nlar"Wl:  on 

.  _, _   reaolntlon,  64fi  ; 

,       1  in  Hfbto*iBBh»n,  NewYoft, 
tbe  Siil>-Treaninr,  tiffl;  at  an  agtt- 

celebration  In  Bnj^nd,  II.  14 ;  on 

agdcnltnre  in  Sngland,  SB  ;  on  the  bank- 
rupt law,  SI ;  in  ue  cai^aifm  of  1B40,  43 ; 

map  controreny,  171  i  at  Bockesler  In  1848, 
au :  at  J^ndorer,  in  1^  SS7.  !13S :  at  Albany 
and  Taller  Forge,  In  18^  S4S,  144 ;  In  Fan- 
enll  Ballon  t]ieOreson(niastlan,9GT;  inds- 
fencs  of  theTreaW  of  Washington,  il8a,!)64; 
that  Imputed  to  John  Adsms  In  the  cnElogr, 
283-^96:  Hr.  Breck's,ats  pnbiiadlmier  In 
PbUodcdpMs.  SOD;  on  theWtlmot  PiovtBo, 
308-807;  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  S43 ;  at  Marsh- 
field,  in  IBIS,  34fi;  M  Fsneull  HaiL  In  1848, 
847;  fbr  the  Oonslitntlon  and  the  Union,  7111 
March,  ISSO,  403-40»:  on  the  "  Compromiao 
Meaanres,"  440-448, 450-463;  Mr.Webster'a 
last,  in  the  Senate,  460 ;  at  the  New  Toit  Fil- 
gr4mFestlTal,^50,4ai:  at  a  recepdon  In 
BufiUo,  leSI,  6M-50S;  at  the  lining  of  tbe 
come^stoDeof  theCapitol,511,SSl;  atCa- 

8 on  SpilUfS  In  18S1,  Gil ;  at  Harrlsbnig,  in 
J53,  GB7j.  at  AnnapollB,  In  1SS3,  Jm-.  Id 
Fanenll  EaU,  Ell ;  at  reception  in  Boston, 
July.  1^63^-630 \  at  reception  at  Uarah- 

ipEHCEB,  lii'l,  latter  ftom.  Imposed  upon  by 


Spbaoue,  Setu,  IiIb  addres 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Weba 
il.  643. 

St.  IiOuis,Mo.,  Mr.  Webster' 


_  i837, 1.  M3. 
belougiog 


„Google 


nriflrwarcl  Earl  of  Dorb) 


Dorbj^ 


Webeter^j 


.    nu.  1.330. 
:,  General,  bia 


D   of  £ 


!,  %.,  leller  to  the  cillzflDS  of,  li.  4St 

Stevensom,  Mr,,  mtoliter  to  England,  11.  IK 
Stbte7<30N,  3.  Thomab,  epeecb  at  Mr.  Wet 

Bter'e  recepttan  lo  Boston,  ISBS,  11. 631. 
Stookioh,  Ht.  (Senator),  oppneas  e jtenale 

or  mllilatv  JuriaillcUaii,  1. 118. 
Btocetoh,  Commodore,  letter  rrom,  i.  401. 
StobeB,  Bellakt,  letter  fioin,  L  SIS. 


STOBT,  JOSBPE,  lal 


cBftom,  1.110. 81' 


of  UdBMChnaettB  ConstttntloiiHl  Con- 
Yffliflon,  ITO:  letters  to,  808;  wrllea  Mrs. 
WBljatfir'B  obltoaij,  816;  leqneBts  Mr. 
Ilekaot  to  write  a  rerlew  ofMr.  Webater'a 
BjHechea,  408;  deith  of;  U.  SSI. 
Stdabt,  Piofeesor  Uo9E9,  letter  to,  respect- 


Stobbb,  Mr,  htB  oonueotlon  with  the  use 


et  service  fniid  In  ISIS.  11 

JUTS,  orldn  ot  1.  B87;  pai 

Semte,  B69 :  KEnaeted  In  1M6, 11.  » 


Bub-Treaty,  oris^nof,  l.J 
AS,  Wit 
M  Couri,  changCB  in,  proposed  In 


'  of.lhe  TfOSSnrr, 
i-i'lT,  eigne  an  oroenoriheremovilof  the 
nnbllc  deponlta,  iTl:  rensona  aeeigned  foe 
Ihls  aeOon,  480. 

Taffah,  JjUEa,  second  echoolmaslet  of  Mr. 
Webster,  i.  14. 15, 

Tbrif ,  of  1816,  i.  ItiS,  168 :  bill  of  1824,  SOJ- 
ai3;  Mr.  Webster's  position  thereon,  807; 
Ml!  ot  JSaS,  3M;  Mr.  Webster's  piwition 
thereon.  891,^8;  opposition  of  South  Caro- 
lina t«  the.  363,  365:  modifications  of,  in 
I831-'3a,  411-413 ;  Incidental  debate  on,  11, 
33,  33:  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  upon,  in 
1843,383. 

TiVHTON,  Lord.    Wee  Labocchekk^ 

Tailor.  Johk,  Is  Ipiuied  by  the  HniiimilaD 
Bnll.  11.  ffI5,  m. 

Taylor,  Lidia,  her  chantcter,  II.  £6% ;  bcr 
accannt  of  Mr.  Webster.  6^  083. 

Tahjjr,  General  Zaobahy,  vote  of  thanks  to, 
11.  301,  S03;  probabllltr  of  Ma  becoming 
President  300. 810 ;  hla  nomination  nnaaHs- 
^ctorv  to  Hr.  Webster,  SBS ;  movement  of 
Mr.  Webster'B  Heir  York  Mends  in  bia  &- 
Tor.  838 ;  enmDde  lOr  hie  noDdmitlon,  837, 

£88:  ha  1b  i '-"-'  "" ■ • 

ofMr.Web! 

MO;  Mr.  Webster  recommends  hla  «k , 

844-847;  Mr.  Webalefs  opinion  of  him,  845, 
346;  his  election,  360;  doubt  as  to  his  pol- 
icy, 852 ;  his  nktn  for  avoiding  the  alaTci; 
controversy,  394;  snbmita  the  oonstltntlon 
of  Callfomiii  to  Congreae,  898 ;  (hiBtnilea 
the  Lopez  expedition,  441 ;  death  of,  448: 
hla  character  as  a  statesman,  448;  tribute 
to  his  character  by  Mr.  Webster,  450 ;  hla 
plan  of  Battling  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, ^''3 ;   appdnts  an  agent  lo  Hungary, 


unt  ofbis  nomination. 


^8  the,  il. 


Ttoos.'ackievi 

MrrWrtw 
-"■)•  anneiaUonproposed. 
c£uuauiHiIbraloBn,El7S;  annezn 
oi,  II.  Iio,  isn,3a,  su-Xs^;  aduui,. 

tea  Into  fhetrnlon,  m,  968;  dlapnted 
boundarr,  393.  SM,  4U,  440,  447. 4K1;  rels- 
tlonBtot(ieslaisi;coiitiOTerBi',393;  boon- 
dacy  fixed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850, 476 ; 


lundary 
qf.MT. 


«,«,.,...„„»..■— * 

Thater.  John  Buor,  h 
Webster,  li.  698. 

Thouas,  Charles  Eenbt,  letter  to,  about 
Marsbfield  a^lTB,  L  Gtll ;  letter  lo,  ftom 
En^and,  11.  fl;  letters  lo,  reapecllne  bis 
brother's  sickDess  and  death.  ^  8^  40; 
letter  to,  cegaidlng  Mrs.  Appleton'e  death, 
S37;  letter  to,  concemtoe  hla  mother's 
death, Slfl;  acconntofMr.Websler'erecep- 
UonalMarehfield.613;  Mr.  Websler'a  con- 
In  bIm.^66Sj  present  at  Mr.  Web 


Ray  Thon 


I  330,3*1:  sells  his  estate  to 


™tUea 


>  live  on  'tlie  plac< 


Teokab,  Mrs.,  death  of,  IL  376. 

Thomas,  Natbasiel  Bat,  He,  Webster's 
a^ant  on  his  Western  lands,  1.  SJl ;  illness 
BnddeathatWaBhInaton.li.33;  correspond- 
ence relating  to  hla  sickness  and  death, 
34-41 

Thompson,  Thouas  W.,  Mr.  Webster's  first 
niaatflrlnthelaiT.  1.47,  48. 

THttASBu;!!,  John  S.,  an  American  prisoner 
la  Simln,  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  bis 

TicKNOB,  Geoede,  first  meets  Mr.  Webster, 
1.  61;  taught  Greek  by  Ezakiel  Webster, 
68;  ills  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Webaier  at 
Fortamouth.  86 :  hie  notice  ot  Mr.  Well- 
ster'sPklBetsEappaoratlon.SS;  recollac- 


ofMr.  Calhonnin  18S11.  IW;  accannt  ctf 
Webster's P^outh  oration,  193;  aceum.1 
of  Mr.  WeliBtar'B  argument  ot  Olbboue  m. 
Ogden.alO,  317;  Booonnt  ot  Mr,  Webster's 
nslt  to  MadlBon  and  Jeffisreon,  SSS;  letters 
to,  xn,  333-S34,  3ST,  3S9,  SOS,  K^  319,  aM, 
373.  m.  il.  IB ;  lettetB  Itam,  I.  SiiLjai,  388, 
371;  Ills  sccbnot  of  the  Bunker  Htll  ora- 
tion,348;  btBaccotrntoftbeAdamsandJet- 
feraon  commemonUlon.  S74 ;  remlnlacencee 
of  Mr,  Wehstfl  catfhetimeofbiawire'sileatb, 
314;  Tlslts  Mr.  'Webster  at  Waahlnglon, 
3B3;  writes  a  rerlow  of  Mr.  Websier'B 
ppceches,  408 1  biB  account  of  Mr.  Webntei'B 
liiellng  on  the  amwiailDn  of  Texas,  IL  339; 
letter  to,  regarding  InqulrlaB  about  tke 
John  Adams  speecS,  396 ;  bis  recollflctloiia 
of  Mr,  Webaier  aCter  the  death  of  Us  son 
and  daughter,  8SS;  letter  to,  SB4 ;  letter  to. 
on  the  compromise  of  1860,463;  lelterto 


TicsHoH,  Mrs,  Geoctti 


„Google 


»R.S»,  £S1,I1.  SSS;  letter  of  Mrs.  Webster 

TlOKSOE,  MlsB,  Tier  acconnt  of  a  Tleit  to  Mr. 
Webater  at  Marelifield  In  Seplfimher,  1853, 

ii.  en-wt. 

Tippetanos  Clubg,  political  onniniziilioiiB  la 

{m,U.4S. 
Toledo,  ft,  visited  bj  Mr.  Webster  In  13S7,  i. 


JSmS  qfXr.  W^ttT-ffamUy.  11.  830-382. 

Treaty  of  1783,  Hmblaaltitg  concerning  the 
KoiiiieBBtom  boundary,  11.  OT;  of  Ouada- 
lape-BldalEa.  331 ;  paymeat  or  Indeionlty 
nnder  tbe  latter,  mi;  with  Hic&nffioa, 
SaS;  with  Great  Briton  In  relation  to 
Nicaragna,  53S.  639  ;  of  WssblnsUm,  Its 
gercne,  ii.  S  \  priTate  histoi;  oi.  jffi,  el 
seq.;  negotiationB  conunenced,  lot;  snb- 
jecta  embraced  in,  118 ;  ctmclniled  and 
signed,  ISl;  debate  npon,  In  die  Senate, 
I^IST;  rameatlons  excbatiged,  14T ;  a^ 
lacked  In  tbe  London  C/uon&le,  UT;  Mr. 
Webster-a  arHole  on  Om  sttaots,  1«;  re- 
nutclcs  upon,  la  ihe  Prealdent's  meeease, 
149;  dlHCBBsed  in  tbe  BiltlBh  FullBinent, 
IKO-IKI:  remarks  npon,  In  Hie  Senate,  IKS  i 
dlHCnedonln  FaiUamauC  renewed,  lH-161 ; 
Ite  otbctB  on  tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  ISl ; 
camepondenoe  oancemlns,  between  Hr. 
Webafer  and  General  Cass,  1B8^9M;  attack 
npon,  in  1846,  S^eisea.;  defended  by  Mr. 
rfebeter,  283. 

Troiip,  Geobse  M.,  ear!r_  associate  of  Mi 


:  releseee  KoeeiiUi  at  ictjue 


iria,  U.  oai  :  reiHHHf 
United  Statei,  tm. 
TtTHBEi;  HoPKtNB  L..  bia 

Compromlee  plan.  IL  at. 
Ttlbb,  JOHff,  becomes  President,  li.67,e8; 
retains  tbe  Cabinet,  G8;  bis  poBltion  re- 
apecUng  tt  naUanal  bank,  70;  retoea  tbs 
biU  t«  establleh  a  bank,  Tl ;  Tetoes  the 
bill  to  create  n  flscal  corporation,  80;  hia 
Cabinet  breaks  up,  80,  &;  letter  to  Mr. 
Wehsier  concerufnic  morements  on  tbe 
Oansdaborder,  87;  bii  conneonlbeBhode 
Island  tronbles,  138:  hie  rslatiouBto  por- 
tionBortlieTreB^orWasbinj{t«n,14e;  ap. 
piorea  of  General  Cass's  conduct  regBFd- 
ing  the  QaTntaple  Trostr,  188 ;  denounced 
by  the  ■Whigs,  aW;  bla  raatlons  with  lead- 
tng  Democrats,  SlO ;  official  relations  with 
Mr.  Webster.  311;  hia  letters  on  the  real;^ 
nation  of  the  latter,  311-213. 

DNIOTT,  di^BOhiUon  of,  threatened,  11,  398: 
condition  of,  In  1830.  3M;  dissolntion 
proposed  by  abolltianiBte,  899. 
T^iial  Stalee,  tronbles  with  Qreat  Britain 
and  France,  i.BS,  etuq.  ;  war  with  Great 
Brtti^,  101 ;  oontroverBT  with  Oeorgla, 
S83, 984 ;  trouble  widi  Sooth  Carolina,  480, 
481 ;  danoei  of  collision  with  France,  in 

.onJ  ..„.  Kknowledaes  the  indepf-" 

UIJ.SJUW,  ^;  dlenutes  wiOk  Great  bn 
in  1841,  a.  to.  at  ieq.{  hmtila  stljtiide 


of  Texas,  SSI ;  disputes  wiOk  Great  Britain 
inl811,Ii.lS.e<M9■.,■^    -"---'^■-  - 
ard  Great  Britain,  61:  i 


D> :  HimezQ)  'ivsae,  siu 

- .eat  Britain  respectin 

Hicai9aaa,S38-M3;  relations  wlthMeiii 
respectlug  the  Tehnantepec  railroad  gran 
B48-M6;  relations  with  Spain  reepectin 
Cnba.  H7-«S ;  secures  the  release  of  Koi 
entli,  560. 
Utah,  organized  by  the  Comprondse  BIU,  1 

Utlca,  y.  Y..  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  a 


T ALLEY  FOKGB,  speech  at.  In  lSi4,  ii. 
B43, 

Vis  BuHEH,  Mahtih,  head  of  Qaneral  Jack- 
BOQ-B  Cabinet,  1.  305 ;  bis  instmctions  con- 
coming  colonial  trade,  ^11  ;  nominated  mtn- 
iater  to  England,  and  rt^ected  by  Senate, 
423 ;  policy  of  the  rejection,  438 ;  commu- 
nicates resolutions  eontadnlng  libel  on  Mr. 
WelMter,  495;  candidate  Ibrtiui  presidency, 
eoi  ;  eleeted  Freeidant,  640 :  aasnmes  tlie 
ofHce,  BU ;  summons  a  special  session  of 
Congress,  B65 ;  hia  position  on  ttie  ones' 
UoDS  of  rae  dtv,  SBB;  messsfte  on  the  wian- 
ces.  Sas ;  ilswa  on  the  onnexutlon  of  Texas, 
B70;  messase  on  llnsnces,  eto^  U-  B3,  SS; 
opposed  tolhe  annentloD  of  Texas,  SU. 

Tahci,  Josbfh,  letter  from,  1.  341. 

"  J^ra  pro  graHs"  motto  of  Tth  of  Match 
speech,  isai.  11.  JlO. 

TEBPLiNOK,  Gnuis  C,  Introduces  a  bin  to 
modifr  the  tariff,  I.  445. 

••Veto,"  of  the  bill  to  eBtabllsh  a  national 
bank,  In  1815,1.148;  of  bin  for  InlepnaUm- 


charter  of  the  bank. 


ttlonai  bank,  i: 


Virginia  fait,  Mr.  Jeifers 


WALLiOE-3.,  and  otheri 
Walsh.   Bobkbt,   edit 


VV     YorkAsiicnl 
Webster  toihB  ft 

^ALEmi,lBAAoF.,hlsaii 

for  the  goYomment  of  newly-acqnlred  ter- 
ritory. If.  SOD,  el  tea. ;  yields  the  floor  of  [be 
Senate  to  Mr.  Wefoter,  Tth  of  March,  1350, 
403 ;  qnestiona  the  aothorlty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Interfere  In  the  Cuban  InenrrecUou, 

stter  to,  1.  BID. 
of   Fhiiadelphia 


wSF. 


oppoaitii 

L;onfre8S  coneenuDs,  no,  tn. 
WartpUA  Xerico,  oAgia  of,  11.  SSO;  how  cai 

rted  on,  800,  etseg,  ;  measures  In  Conere) 

relating  to,  SOI,  e«  leg. ;  terminallon  o^  m. 
WABnnj>,H:EHBTB.,letter  to,  1.987. 
Wabbes,  CnAHUiB  H.,  letter  to,  IL  62(1. 
Wakbih,  Jobn,  and  others,  letter  to.  II.  931 
Wabber,  Dr.  i.  Masou,  his  account  of  M 

Webster's  last  ilhiess,  II.  809 ;  present  i 

Mr.  Webster's  death-bed,  7i»- 
WasMngttm^^My ^,  burning 


in  1814, 1. 1 
"■       343. 

,Mr.Jnstlce,hi 


d  by  clianges  la 


addrei 


eter'a  second  wife,  1.  84B ;  letter  to.  H.  73 ; 

Savlslonfor,lnherhnsbBnd'swi!l.ii90;  at 
e  deatb-bPd  of  her  husband,  «8»,  701. 
Webster,  CntiiiJia,  Infant  sou   of  Daniel 
Wcbator,  1.  298 :  hi!  death,  238;  epitaph,  11. 

ex,  Daniel,  birth  of,  1.  5;   physical 

o.  .  ,;„i-i.,  „i.iij  -J.  taught  to  read 

ool Jays.  » ;  boy- 


,v  Google 


EreCet,  19 ;  leaves  dieter,  kl  \  placed  vtth 
Qr.  Wood,  leti  anecdote  oT  his  lia;-msfelDg 
wben  a  BGtu>a^bll;,  Sa ;  euteia  DarCmonm 
CoH^e,  SS,  SI;  lore  of  resdlng,  S4  Sa ;  can- 
tloD  to  nt  Ditaemd  lespecttue  liu  coUege 
hlBtoiy,  M-aS;  collie  Elan^g  An  flret 
tvio  jeart,  SI ;  writes  veieea,  £,  3S :  per- 
enadea  tala  bthei'  to  educate  HzetleL  tefSi ; 
granth  of  fata  chanctar,  35;  exertionB  to 
earn  monej  In  college,  8Q ;  coTlsgfl  atandliu; 
fOr  last  two  jrears,  81,  SB ;  Us  coireapond- 
ence  In  1800.38;  Panrtliol  Jalvoratiim  In 
1800, BS;  enlosTonhladaat'iniitflBlmonda, 
S9, 40 ;  Ms  eoflege  appointment,  when  ernd- 
nated.  H,  42 :  collse  Mendshlps,  i^  43 ; 
fais  opinioiis  about  his  ccdlege  acqolismeiits, 
44r^;  enten  a  lawyor'a  ofilce  In  BaHabiirT, 
4T;  lib  as  a  law-student  In  Sallabniy.^S; 
obliged  to  relinqaiBli  bis  law  stDdlea.  49 ; 
goes  to  Tryebarg  to  teach  a  echool,  SO ; 
rama  monej  by  copying  deeds,  BO,  61 ; 
givea  his  school  salary  to  hia  brother,  51 ; 

51-53;    reaiMg  at  Fryebu^,  B3,  M;   de^ 

64,65;  adhens  io  the  Hiff,  M,  66;  beslns 
Colce,  BB;  hta  opinion  of  Coke  as  a  teit- 
Ijook  foe  berinners,  50;  his  reading  in 
1804,  n-es;  ^ecllnee  a  Pbl  Beta  Kappa 
Boem,fiOj  teellDgeahoDtbteprofeeslon.w; 
tblnkB  of  goin^  to  the  city  of  Hew  Yoik, 
01;  deteimlnes  t«  flulah  Ms  atndlos  In 
Boston.  ^  03;  appUes  to  be  received  In 

...  _.  .!.     -Soni,K,04;  reading  •- 

«  diacce  of  Eieoe 


echool  for  a  short  Ume,  0^  68 :  jonmer  t 
Albany  In  1806,  08. 00;  oOtenid  a  cleAsUi 
09,  et  seg. ;  reliixea  it,  69 ;  admitted  ' 


toX 


aL    lu    jnwi^u,    ■.»,    UDHUiS    tbC    pRlCtlce    .■■ 

.  le  law  In  Boeeawen,  13 ;  pnrclinBe  of  hooka 
Lal8lfi,TS;  lite  la  Boaeaweu,  74 ;  bis  esti- 
mate of  the  legal  nrofe»alon,  74,  % ;  flrat 
peech  at  Ilia  Mr,  16, 70  -^  flret  case  befoto 

)  Smith,  76 :  apt     ^ 

l0.7O,Tr;  iret 


f.TJ,  71 


with  Jera- 

to  Bofit4>n 

_ ,  ..,  .>.,  remoTCB to Poitemonth, 

78;  pohticalpdntdpleeprloitolSl!, 78-80; 
wrltoa  a  poUUcal  pampiUat  In  18M,  79; 
Fourth  of  July  oratlona  prior  to  " 


of  Mr.  Maaon,  80;  begina  to  take  an  active 
Interest  In  politics,  VS.  01 :  pamphlet  on  the 
Embargo  in  180T,  96;  deUvers  a  FM  Beta 


itnrs  m  4DW,  HI ;  iwiive™  a 
^ jratlon  In  MM,  ICa-lOT:  op- 
posed to  tbe^aroflSlS,  ID!,  <fM7.;  hiB 
views  onnBTaldetfencelnlSli,  101;  delate 
to  Bookineiiam  OonreBtlon,  107;  wStes 
the  memonal,  107 ;  Wa  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison's  Admlnjatratlon,  108;  chosen 
BenreaentatlTe  lu  Gcmnvaa,  109 ;  first  ae- 
BoiSatea  tn  Congress,  lift;  Introducea  rcao- 
kitlons  reapecllngthePrenChllecFees,  109, 
113 ;  hiB  positlaD  Ui  GongrflBS  at  Ua  flrat  Bea- 
Blon,  114;  loeea  hk  pnqjeib'  by  Are,  113 ; 
goes  toWaBMuRtou,  December,  1813.  116; 
opposition  to  the  war,  117 ;  onpoaes  es- 
tcuakai  of  mmtaiT  Jnibdlcaon.  118 ;  his 

Seech  on  the  anbjsct,  IIS-l^;  apeech  on 
ewflr,iaO-lS4;  hia  views  respecting  the 


in  1816, 135, 186 ;  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration In  ISIS,  l»i,  13T ;  pcsitlon  teapect 
Ing  a  new  land-lax,  136-138;  poeltion  re- 
Bpeotine  oonacrlptiiHi,  ISO ;  views  la  KS/aA 
to  a  natlanal  bank,  141 ;  apeech  agalnaf  bin 
to  Incorporate  a  nadtmal  bank.  14S;  op- 
poBBB  reconsideration  oC  Bank  BIB,  I4fl; 
hvors  the  nen  bin  of  1S16,  143,  144;  his 
flnani^l  yiewB  in  1816, 144. 145 ;  reOlectsd 
to  Conereaa,  14T;  called  home  by  the  ill- 
neaa  or  bla  daughter.  147;  his  "newa  re- 
■pecttng  tbe  Bank  m  of  1816,  147,  148 ; 
apeech  on  tMs  Mil,  148-160 ;  intioducee 
reBolntlon  reqnirlng  payment  of  pubUc 
doefl  in  oc^,  150;  argument  on  this  snb- 
Ject,  161 ;  relations  bt  tariff  of  1810.  162. 
163 ;  views  regarding  the  nse  of  eteam  bat- 
teHeE.163,  isl;  ehdlenged  by  John^II 


moBth,  IB 


1 ;  determines  to  leave  Porta- 


eagemenls  W  tiie  Supreme  Court,  157,'  168 : 
goes  to  WaaMngltm,  December,  18l£  197; 
recalled  by  sickSees  of  Ills  dan^tei  (trace, 
167;  returns  to Washlnglon.lKi  views  n- 
apectlng  the  encouragement  of  interna]  ink- 
provementB,  ISO;  leaves  Congreas  In  18'" 

.rn.    a,....—  ..! i.^..igppj)^jj_    .1 

n  oar,  1 ,  r— 

a16B;  domeatloand  Bocial 

m  160;  birth  c^  hia  daughter  JulU,  101 ; 
luvttea  Freaident  Monroe  to  visit  the 
Norlh,  161 ;  Ma  lite,  from  1817  to  18SS,  182 ; 
hla  proteaaioBal  labors  during  ttiat  period. 
169 ;  Gonnael  fbr  Dartmouth  College,  IM- 
170;  deiends  the  Kennlstons  and  others, 
accused  of  robbery,  171-176:  his  leceptlon 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  In  ISIO,  17S;  his  portion 
as  a  lawyer  In  1890, 177 ;  delegate  to  con- 
vention to  revise  Uie  canatitution  ofHassa- 
chaaettK,  178 ;  Mb  part  In  Its  work,  180-190 ; 
dlscoarse  at  Fhmouth,  190-190 :  bis  preii- 
OUB  oratione,  190:  the  fltusas  of  tMa  occa- 
sion to  can  out  Ilia  powers,  101 ;  descrip- 
tion offals  oration  by  Mr,  rHeknor,  109.  M; 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams  afaont  It;  193 ;  letter 
ttota.  Obsikcellor  Sent,  191 ;  protteaslooal 
lahors  In  18U,  196;  argaea  caaeof  Xsi'^im 
BagiHie,'Kli\  defhnda  Judge  Prescott  fae- 
Ibre  the  IfaBBaobiiaetn  Senate,  190,  197 ; 
nominated  to  Couirrees  team  Bost<m,  197. 
198;  la  elected,  198 ;  retume  to  Congress  In 
IffiS,  199;  Telations  witH  Mr.  OUy,  aOO; 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jadidaiy  Com- 
niittee,9)0;  MalnterestintheOreekBevo- 
IndoD,  900,  9<n ;  oBbrs  resolntton  tOr  ap. 
pointmeut  of  agent  to  Greece.  901;  re- 
marks DD  the  sultlect,  901-903;  no  vote 

t-i ,  y,  propoettlon,  SOS ;  wide  dtffii- 

lils  Epeeen,  906 :  his  own  views  of 
a.  906,  906;  position  on  the  tariff 
tin  IBM  and  p- "  ■ 


slon  of  Ms  Epeeeh,  906 :  his  own  views  of 

,.  . E  —    losltion  on  the  tarr~ 

.  previously,  907.  9( 


£18;  rl 


the  steanibo 

aiT;  Inf 

1824,  ai 


ae,  Olbbons  t«.  usuen,  isio, 
hepreddeutm  election  of 
8  Ht.  Oaltumn  as  candl- 


„Google 


MaaiBOD,  SSi^aa :  loses  an  Infant  eon,  238 
etanzae  on  the  deatli  of  his  ehiW,  aSO ;  cor 
reanandflnce  in  winler  of  iSm-'Hi,  33a.  e\ 
eeq.;  hie  sBdneeB  at  this  tIms.SSD;  lelfr 
UoDB  to  tliB  presldentifll  election  of  1825 
SSS,  336;  tnterriew  vim  Mr.  Adams  oi 
the  BuMect,  VHx  advice  to  Mr.  War&cli 
BB  to  Us  vote,  i»T,  !1S8;  In  fovor  of  con 
linution  ol  CainbBTland  Eoad.  SS9-^1 : 
Ub  ooarse,  how  Teairded  iu  tbe  West,  241 

....^ i.nj •—"aflW6,Sm;f~ 

leiT  AdmiMsti 


enca  viUi  ^rbsnlBon,  S18-HT;  dE 

an  addren  at  laylns  coner-BtonB  of  Booker 
Ell)  numnmenC  Sffi ;  uieodote  conoerninji 
composition  of  tlisoiallon,!)IIO;  caietulUB 
tOrmsl  orationa.  sea;  lore  of  Saxon  vorde, 
HliS;makt«  a  trip  to  JTlagaia,  fOi;  da- 
scdboB  bie  emoUonB  at  tbe  cBlaiact  365 ; 
pasB«B  tlie  emmaer  at  Bmdwleli,  SSS ;  at- 
tends CongresB.  Decemher,  18K,  SBfl:  eop- 
respondeoce  wtlli  Mr.  rdq  Un.  liolniar, 
aW^SO ;  IntiodncaB  s  hill  to  amend  the  In- 
dlda^,  SGI;  his  Bpeeeh  on  HiIb  bill,  SdO ; 
litis  vlewB  on  eendiiiK  commisslaiiera  to 
Panama,  SSS;  hiB  speech  on  this  anlject, 
98S;  carrespondenoeirllhltr.  DenlBon,3ST- 
ST8 ;  incsBaanUr  oecuplad  In  tbB  wfaler  of 
1^^'SB,  SI4;  pTonooncea  a  enlogr  on  Ad- 
ams and  Jeffbnon,  aT4:  his  appearance 
on  this  ocoaeioa  deacilbea  by  Hi.  Ttoknor, 
ST4-in8;  anUiarl^Kn  the  Bpeedk  attributed 
taUr.  Adama,  Ste;  coireniandenee,  ^K~ 
380;  elected  to  Oonereas  Ifom  Boeton  tbr 
tbe  Uilm  tiia&  S8£  SSI:  reports  a  bill 
(tirnntlDnnB^iemof  banlirnptiiy.SBa;  sr- 
grmnent  in  cttss  of  Ogdenw.  aatmders,  iSS; 
position  on  coutiorera;  vltb.  tbe  State  of 
QeoiBla,i8S;  his  renwkaon  tbli  Bal^ect, 
3SG;  poBttion  on  blU  to  nsolate  trade  with 
Btltteb  colonies,  sasj  engagements  In  Uie 
BnpMme  Conrt,  SST,  fSS;  comael In  piDse- 
cnflng  Bpanid)  claims,  !b7  ;  proposed  trane- 
Ibrto  the  Senate,  )S8;  reuaon  to  Qie  Ad- 
mlnlatration  of  Ur.  AdamiL  BBS.  S80;  drawn 
more  and  mora  into  pnbllo  lira,  m,  391 ; 
gueslioa  of  tnnsfer  to  the  Senate,  3gfr^»e ; 
Is  elected  to  the  Senate,  396;  some  of  hli 
Meuda  wish  him  to  remain  ia  (he  Honae, 
306 ;  coirespondenoe,  «&,amq.;  hla  wlfb's 
lllneBsandasaai,SH,«t««.,'  bis  correspond- 
ence at  this  lime,  806,  etaeq.j  proceeds  to 
Waahington,  808;  retamstoITew  York,  311; 
Ma  appearutce  at  Ma  wife's  funeral,  314: 
dlBpoMtion  of  hla  children  afler  hie  wife's 
deattu  Sie,  811:  Interest  in  bla  eona'  wei- 
taie,  SIT,  81B :  again  in  court,  S19 ;  hla  views 
conceming  the  fntnro  life,  Sal :  receives  a 
visit  from  Messrs.  TIcknor  and  Freacott, 
US:  lonss  Ibr  home,  S34i  bis  feelings  alter 
blB  wil^  death,  sk :  sorrows  of  Ba  ma, 
8«LgS6:  blB  Interest  In  the  bin  (br  the  re. 
UeCof  BevoluUoDairollLce[S,33S;  recetres 
BletUtlhim  one  of  these  imcers,  SST;  Mb 
reiatioiiB  to  the  tariff  of  1B98,  sn.Sffi;  re- 
celves  a  pnUla  dinner  at  Tanoofl  Hall,  aSS ; 
■■■-  Bpeeobo"  """' ■""  ""  "»-  • 


by  snpporters  of  Jacktoi 
nlations  to  part' 

388;^ 

h^ore  ^e  Boatoi 


San,  SSI;  his 

time,  831:  pro 
Ibr  fibel,  Sa.- 


JarUes  at  thia 
hla  aasalianfa 
Ibr  fibel,  SSI-3S8i  iuroortiined  to  delti'cr 
public  addreaaes,  SiS,  KI4 ;  popnlai  Ciuloa- 
i^  to  see  and  hear  hlio,  384 ;  delivers  a  lec- 


lon  SSi:presW 
3r  [be  SiffDeioi 


i  deijciiptlon  of  tbe  inaugiiralion  ol* 

GeneiBl  Jackson,  840 ;  the  death  of  his 
btotbec,  ta ;  Ub  grlet  for  the  loss,  S4S ;  let- 
ter to  Hr.  Haaon,  343;  carea  and  dnties  fol- 
lowingttw  death  of  bis  brother,  344 ;  marries 
a  second  time,  34S ;  attsuHons  to  Hr,  ^rt. 
In  Boston,  3<U ;  bis  views  regarding  tbe  Pns- 
idcnf  e  power  of  removal  from  ofBce,  341, 
Sfi;  BbsentfifomWaBblngtonwbenroote'B 
naointlon  was  introdncid,  WS6\  hears  Mr. 
Et^ne's  llrst  speech,  866 :  repltes  to  Hr. 
Ha^e,  StiO ;  btt  pieparatiim,  8(SS :  second 
spasdiDu  Foota's  reaolaUnn,  801-360 :  third 
speech  on  Foote's  TeaolnUoIl,  3GS ;  letterH 
refbrrlng  to  Biese  speeches,  MO-aje;  pre- 
senta  a  petition  tor  aid  lo  the  Bonth  Oiroli- 
uaOanalandBidlniad,  867;  blSKmarkaou 
preaentlng  the  same,  368;  coneBpondence, 
810-817:  news  of  Lord  Byron's  character, 
VJH ;  alOB  in  the  prosecntlon  of  the  Enapps 
tot  murder,  S8a%6 ;  Us  an>nment  and  Aa 
tSteek,  384 ;  In  the  character  of  a  lawyer, 
386;  llrst  regarded  as  candidate  Ibr  Uie 

SreUdency,  SBB;  his  deain  Ibr  the  poaltton, 
T;  hla  popnlarltr,  B8T,  888 ;  hla  relations 
with  General  Jackson,  383:  why  n~~ 

nominated  tor  Pi— -'—  ~" '- 

Clay,  SeO,  881,  31 
masonrr,  883;    i 

OandtdUe  of  the  luumuinuui!,  ow  i   Ii>x:c|il9 

tnblic  dinner  In  New  York,  3B4 ;  Introduced 


'raprote^ve 
tatsposilion 


Mr.dCT,MB: 

of  (ha  nomination,  &MOS;  hla  fbellnga  ul 
the  auUecc,  described  by  Ur.  Kctcbum,  104; 
mSkes  Httle  exertion  in  uonineaB  in  lS81-'33, 
iOa  ■  snpporta  abill  Ibr  flie  relief  of  loaoiven  t 
debtors  of  tbe  U.  8.,  405:  eorrcspraidence 
witbHr.  Badianan,  406,  wO;  piirchaaes  hia 
bther's&riq,406;  IntereatlnMr.  Uasoii's 
remoral  to  Boeton,  401 ;  correspondence, 
40S-408 ;  artida  raviewins  hia  speechea,  by 

Mr,Tl^or,4(ie,40e:  fn&i * i.-.liJ^ 

tarifl;4U:  takes  no  part  1: 
IbiB  suMect  In  I88]-'8S,4]S,  u«;  nw  I 
in  regard  to  a  uttUonal  bank,  414 ;  bis . 
of  treatinB  tlia  sobject,  416 :  bis  apbeiui  un 
the  question  of  renewing  the  diarter,  4^^ 
418 ;  speech  on  tbe  President's  veto,  41S ; 
his  general  vlewa  on  tlie  snlject,  419,  4ao ; 
votes  to  reject  Ur.  Tan  Buren  as  minister 
to  Enirland,  433 ;  reasons  ibr  tliia  vote,  433 : 
correspondence  eoncemhig  bill  of  18^  reg- 
nlatii^  colonial  trade,  434 ;  ^vea  attention 
to  tbe  BUbJect  of  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentltlTeB,  496 ;  bis  lapprt  on  the  sntifect, 
fiS;letterfFomOhance1lDrEent  on  the  sub- 
ject, 491;  pnrdkases  estate  at  MaiabSald, 

Sonib  OarD]ina,433;  aneech  atWorceater, 
4ai,48S:  hiaconraeonlieBrlngofPreBldenl 
Jacbson's  proclamadon  against  the  nulh- 
fleis,4S4,appendiz,690-«91tip<»itlonanMr. 
Clay's  Tariff  ComptDmiae,  434,436;  bis  ob- 
jections to  that  measure,  4^^:  describes 
idbira  In  WasbinEton,  488 ;  posidon  on  the 
"PorooB|]l,"44tn  his  remarks  on  this  bill, 
440-4K ;  Bupporls  the  Administration  in  the 

nnlBflcalion  controversy,  448;  op "- 

Clay's  ComnBimiae,  444,446 ;  Ub  r 


Hr.'ciay'sbhl,44l{  tn^ducea  resolntians 
relating  to  the  tarir,  447, 448 ;  reply  to  Wr. 
Calhonn  on  null'"—"—  ""  •"  ■  -""-— 
with  Mr.  Clay,  4! 


1,  4M).  461 ;  dlffi<rs 


,v  Google 


CIST'e  Compromise,  4BS:Beooiid  reply  to  Mr. 
Calboun,4S^:  lutten In imeipMaIng hi9 
coarse  ut  this  tioui,  451, 455 ;  nia  opinions  on 
nnlllfieaMon,  460,  457;  retnniB  to  Boston 
460;  absent  daring  General  Jaoltson'a  visit 
to  Boston,  mo,  ia%  goes  to  Albany,  461 ; 
TlsitB  Mr,  BqbI's  fenn.  4ai;  goea  to  tlia 
West,  receptfoD  Bt  pnndpal  cities,  4M ; 
pnliltc  dinner  at  Cinciunstl,^ ;  invilaUoD 
from  Jtc.  Oar,  4ffi;  efibotoT  Mb  visit  on 
part?  feeing,  46&  4S1 ;  leiatioas  witli  Oea< 
erai  Jackson,  464:  remaAs  on  Prestdent 
Jackson's  coune,  m ;  correspoDdenee,  466- 
48flilii9flnanidBivlawa,'"  "~    "     '' 


mSH 


. je  AdminlBtntlon  on  flnanc^  .,. 

410,174;  oluiimian  of  tbe  Finance  Commli 
t«e,  479;  opinions  on  tlie  Kmoral  ofttiedi 
nosfta^TS  I  prsasnta 


D  diecnsaion  of  th 

484 ;  btings  In  report  on  01 
reaoIatSon,  48S ;  1)iinga  in  a 
Ing  tbo  dspoBns,  M;  bf- 


493;  aconaed  ^Interested  mottles  in  bia 
coaree,  4Si,  4B1;  bis  peiaonai  relations 
wlcb  tbe  binli,  4fi4 ;  reaSations  of  i 


reading  oT  tlie  resolaUi 


aJlndinff  to 


-  .—■or,  EOT;  inyitJitions 

and pnbllo bonors, SOe:  ralaLions  nith  tbe 
Antlmasons  at  thla  time,  DOS,  609 ;  letters 
alladiaE  to  tba  fftsbea  of  tbe  Antlmasons, 
510 ;  does  not  recefre  tbe  nominaUon,  511 ; 
letters  allndbuc  to  dlspote  irttb  francs, 
G14,  G19 ;  bis  tTbws  on  PresldenC  Jackson's 
course  toward  France,  SIS,  GtS;  opposes 
apnnpilatloa  Ibr  delbnoe,  SIT ;  bia  part  in 
dcGatW  tbe  Fortiflcatlon  rail,  M7;  inlro- 
daces  tbe  subject  of  Treneb  xpollatlone, 
518;  Bpeech  on  power  of  Tp™ii™i  *w.m 
office,  SIS;  his  views  ol  ttie 
reaolations  "  of  Mr.  Benton,  I!il9 ; 
ion  as  to  tbe  necessltr  of  a  national  oa 
■a  regardinjt  (ba  IndBpondancI 
U :  recelTS*  letter  mini  Jit 

-u  Texan  aS^rs,  BtS;  viowq 

specting  tbe    antlsiaverf  agitatii 

geuliments  on  tbe  slavey " 

SST;  on  receirlnB  peUtlon 


J  question,  Ha, 

,™.,  «-  ^-^ o  J- n  for  flnutncipa- 

tion  in  IHstiict  <M  Oblnmbia,  BST;  presents 
-^dHonsof  tlieklndjSin;  remarks  tbereon. 


Q S  Uie  Independence 

jf  TeiBB,  GSl ;  leBponidble  Ibr  tbe  loss  of 
tbaFortUlca&OQBIi],II31;  Usspeectiontlie 


anblecl^  Si 


of  this 


19  r^ly  lo  these  attacks, 

bis  views  of  the  Stat*  of  the  enrreocy,  tW  ■ 
not  reaponslbia  fOr  the  condition  of  tlie 
finances,  E36 ;  on  tlie  leRnlatton  of  the  de- 
posit banks,  53S.  G3T ;  retamstoMarsbfiold, 
683 ;  letlflra  reapecUng  the  ¥Otfi  of  tbe  Mas- 
Bscbnsetts  electors,  S38;  be  teccivea  tboir 
vote,  639;  speech  on  tbe  "  Specie  Clrcnlar," 


Ml;  eipieases  htsTioivs  on  finance,  B«- 

a  na&nal  bank,  543;  wdtine  bimBelC  for 
tbe  public  opinion  on  tbis  su^ect,  513, 641 ; 
protest  a^lnet  the  expanging  reaolutloii, 
M3i-&tS :  presents  petitions  Ibr  emancipa- 
tion In  Dlstriot  of  Columbia,  B49 ;  thougbts 
rerert  to  Harsbfleld,  660, 661 :  detenubios 
to  resign  his  seat,  654 ;  hia  friends  oppose 
tblE  design,  6H :  invitatiDn  to  reception 
In  New  York,  Cm ;  indnced  to  Sirego  tils 
intention  of  reslanlng,  S^ :  letter  remecl- 
iDg  tbe  atrangemenls  lot  tbe  New  York 
reception,  6311;  hia  speech  at  the  reception, 
55U-S(U  (reviews  tbe  poiltical  slCaaiion); 
resistance  to  XxecutlTe  encroaobmeuts, 
553 ;  persooal  terms  with  Clenerai  Jackson, 
559 ;  his  thoTongh  nndeistaiidtng  of  public 
finances,  669:  opposed  to  the  annezaoou  of 
Texas,  669;  his^nwfl  on  elareiy,  SOD.  661 ; 
makes  a  tour  in  the  West,  E83;  reception 
on  the  route,  66!-6Sl;  lecelvcB  a  letter 
ftom  Mr.  Clay,  SOU ;  meeta  General  Harri- 
son 563;  Ms  retitni  to  Boston,  S61;  rests 
at  Marahfleid,  SffiS ;  opposes  Mr.  Van  Bnren'  s 
Administration,  666 ;  nls  speech  on  ttie  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme,  tffl:  ciSlMon  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  6ET,  668;  dlfibrence  between  his 
flaancial  system  and  Calltoun'B,  £69  :  pre- 
sents petlttonaagalnHtannezattonofTex- 
as,  STO ;  bis  protect  Ibr  a  great  Western 
firm,  571 ;  bis  >news  of  the  power  of  Con- 
— .„  — .'..i.__  „77a.  VI. ^peaeh "-"■'- 


subject,  078:  his  opposition  to  tlit 
Treaann,  6'i8,ST4:  suppoM^  tbe  bill 
In^  prelmptlon  nghts  to  settlers,  61 


iIUl  Bank, 

6T3:  correspondence  on  public  topEcB,  670; 
dealrea  lo  see  Texas  Indepeudenl,  678; 
letter  lo  Mr.  BIddIa  on  tlie  snWect,  679; 
hta  relations  Ui  the  presidency  in  1839,  il, 
1,  S:  propoaed  (Or  anedal  ralsalon  toBnir- 
land,  3,  3 ;  bis  plan  lor  aettihig  tlie  North- 
east boundary  dispute,  a ;  his  oesice  to  go 
to  Ensland,  4;  goes  In  jirivate  capacity,  4, 
6 :  embarka  (Vom  New  Tork,  6;  letter  to 
Mr.  Edward  Onrtls  and  Mr.  C  H.  Thomas, 
describing  Ms  Y(^fage  and  first  Impressions, 
6,6;  bis  arrival  anuonnced  InLondon.S: 
letters  from,  8-18;  attends  agricnlioial 
celebration  at  Oxfi)id,I4;  letter  relbrrlng 
to  this  occasion,  IS;  )n<tmey  throu^  the 
Lake  country,  16 ;  letter  fromlAwUierCas- 
tle,16;  letters  frem  Scotland,  IS;  marria!>e 
of  his  danriitar  InLondon,  atl;  the  Impres- 
sion which  be  made  in  Eudaad,  HO ;  Mr. 
Cariyle's  description  ofhlm,  31 ;  account  uf 
his  visit,  by  Mr.  Keoyon,  SS ;  Miss  Mit- 
ford'a  accoant  of  bis  Visit  to  her,  36;  his 
partinjt  with  Mr.  Denlson,  37 ;  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  account  of,  K  ;  arrives  iu  How  York 
on  his  return,  S3;  again  drawn  Into  po- 
litical life,  39;  bfs  remarks  on  English 
agrlcitltnre,  9S ;  reelected  to  the  Senate,  S9 ; 
his  ophlion  on  the  relations  of  tbe  wMte 
and  black  races,  80 ;  Ms  views  of  slavery, 
81 ;  his  remarks  on  the  tight  of  pettOon, 
31 ;  iotrodncea  tbe  ontUns  of  a  Dankmpt 
lew,  88;  states  bis  views  on  proteotiva 
tarUr,  33 ;  dUEerences  of  opinion  wifli  Cal- 
bono,  33 ;  Ms  interest  and  sfltactlon  for  N. 
Buy  Thomas,  83;  correspondence  on  sick- 
ness and  deatlL  of  the  latter,  81-41 ;  the 
tenderness  of  Ma  natnre,  41 ;  nomerons  in- 
vitations to  deliver  poHtlca]  addresses,  43 ; 
Ms  principal  spee&ea  dnriiu:  tbe  cam- 
p^Sn,^^;  correspoDdflnce,A-46;  neces- 
sary Kir  him  to  accept  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  47 ;  letter  from  General  Harrtaoii  in 
regard  to  his  appoiniment,  iS ;  his  daughter 
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pleaas  aetiinal  hia  accepting  it,  49;  his 
coarse  afracted  bv  pnlilio  erents,  BO;  Wa 
reply  to  Geueral  HatriaoD,  accepting  the 
office.  50, 51 ;  lettec  friim  GeBerai  Harrison 
on  other  appolntmeiits,  tSi ;  etate  of  aftelrs 
nitli  Orest  Britain  whan  he  accepts  offlce, 
6^-64 :  hiB  motlTa  In  entering  the  Cmhlnet, 
SI;  UevtevBof  UieqneaUanBtobeinet,tS5; 
epeecli  cm  the  lUte  c9  Oie  ratkniRl  flnaneea, 
Ki ;  hU  nliricnu  with  John  Qolnc;  Adams 
— letMf  coneemlnf  hIa  ROCceHor  in  tlia 
Senate,  SB;  (HacnHiou  in  the  Bauate  on  the 
reading  of  bis  Inttei  o(  ndguatitm,  ST;  at- 
tack npaa  him  rebnkod  m  Ki,  CIbt,  BS: 
priTOta  oorresimaanca  r-*"*--  -  *■'■- 
boiUHlMir  Question,  W;;S1; 


icretarrorBtate,61;corre«poDd- 

,_  *„  lihi-,  i^'n,.,™,.  ra,6S: 

A,  BS ;  hIa 

r ..    ._ .  .  ..  rnBj-veneral,  flfi: 

his  dntiea  and  craidiict  on  death  of  Oenenu 


.-a  in  Bitrope,  __, 

deals  wlth^e  case  of  HcLeod,  Si,  BS; 
-     ■        ■         ■-   — -    ■« — nBy-tieneral, 


.(IthtSe  C8 

inatmctions  to  the  Attflmsf-Oi 


Ear^aon,  BT;  resm 


a  the  UcLeod  case, 


n  Hr.  Fos'a  demand  tor  the 


seoTtiw 

«b;  nla  embaiisaanenc db  ine  aceosainn  oi 
Tjler,  m :  apprehends  dlfflcalty  on  tha 
bank  qneation,  70,71;  his  occomit  of  the 
bauh:  ffllHoQitr,  13-77;  his  views  <m  press- 
ing the  qnaaUou  upon  tbe  Fresident  alter 
the  veto,  78,  7B:  hia  Tiaws  on  the  diasolo- 
Uoa  of  ike  Cabinet,  U;  big  resaenB  for  not 
re^Sning,  SI ;  his  oonrss  In  the  UcLeod 
oaae  attuked  inConsrass,  81 ;  raconunenda 
Mr.I^reIett  aa  niubtei  to  Eiucland,  88; 
sppriase  Mr.  Everett  of  bin  nomlnstlon.  S3, 
84 ;  his  embarraaslng  poBitlan  In  Die  Cab- 
inet and  tha  propriety  of  hia  remaining, 
84, 85 ;  prepares  a  bUV  tot  the  removal  of 
cases  to  the  Federal  Conrta,  85 :  letter  to 
Hr.  Berrien,  ezpl^nine  the  bill,  SB;  his 
petaonal  dlaeomftirt  at  Washington  at  this 
tiine,OT,88;  priTatecorreapondflnce,8S-08; 
Ilia  (lews  on  tba  aeltlemenC  of  the  l>oim- 
■"  ~  qneBtloii,M;  recrfiaa  InteHlganes  of 

Aabbnrlon'B  appointment,  I^W;  d»- 

tenninea  on  mods  ot  proceedine  on  the 
98^enda  Mr.  Sparks 


Lord  Aabbnrlon' 
teimlnea  on  n 
bonudary  qnei 


loiotiatinns  with  Lord  Ashhnrton  com- 
nenced,  103 ;  letter  to  Ur.  Everett  on  the 
'.nee  of  the  Creole,  IfHj  makes  a  flylna 


receivea    Lord   Ashbnrton'a    reply,    114; 

Maine 'commiasionerB  11(1;  aatfifies  Lord 
Aahbnrton  ou  the  points  of  payment  to 
Maine  and  Massachnselta,  117 ;  his  view^ 
respectlni;  the  right  of  aesrcb.  IIS;  hiaopin- 
ion  of  the  natnre  of  the  Creole  eaae,  lao ; 
stipnlatea  G»  extradition  of  Ihg^tlTes  flrom 

Slice,  190:  dieposes  of  the  cases  of  tbe 
rollne  and  the  Creole,  m :  the  principle 
fbf  which  be  contended  In  the  Creole  mat- 
ter, 19S ;  writes  a  letter  to  Lord  Aahbnrton 
.  on  impressment,  1S3;  his  serricea  t«  the 
coimti7  in  these  negotiation!,  124,  13G; 
other  labora  as  Seoielary  of  State  the  same 
year,  136, 188 ;  lelaHona  to  tha  Rhode  Island 
tJlfBcnitiea,  1%,  1S7;  harshly  treated  by  big 

and  skndera  o'n  hla  chamctcr,  JSS ;   letter 


of  flympathy  ftom  Mr.  Prelinahnyf 
clamor  for  bia  reaignatiou.  130,  ISl 
from  Mr.  Lawrfmoe  i^yiaUg  him  tc 

dnrin^  tbe  ni 


was  latlled,  187 :  ■  thtnktag  of  th 

at  MacshSddattlLetime,raT;  lettcrttem 
Kr.  Uaeon  lerauding  bis  remaining  in  tbe 
Cabinet,  188:  is  anoonnigsd  to  lemaln  by 
DnmeionB  pnbllc  men,  ISO;  Inritsd  to  pnh- 
Uo  dinner  glren  to  Lord  Aslibnrton,  140 ; 
apendfl  a  month  at  IbrahMd,  140, 141 ;  his 
treatment  by  tbe  WUgs  of  UaaeacbiiBettB, 
141 ;  dedtnaa  nablie  dinner  In  Soaton,  141 ; 
speaks  ills  mlM  In  Fanenil  Hall,  14S-14fi ; 
appieheiulonB  ot  Usiespsct  at  the  meeting, 
list  tha  sfl^t  of  Ma  appearsoce  befbie  the 
anuenee,  148 ;  Inttndnced  In  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  14S ;  Us  speech,  14»-14E ;  hlB  treat- 
ment brae  Ibssachasetts  WblsB,  145.  I4B; 
anile^tbTtheWhieparli',148,m;recelTes 
(brewall  letter  ftom  Iiora  Ashbarton,  147; 
writes  an  article  on  the  treaty,  1« !  com- 
ments on  his  eoorse  in  the  late  nesotlationB 
made  in  the  British  Parilamsnt,  19,  ISt-lSS, 
IN,  181 ;  hiB  dispatch  lebtlngU  the  right  o/ 
search:  18S,  IBS ;  prirate  let&r  to  Mr.  Sre> 
ett  on  the  same  subject,  105;  bia  tIbws  on 


IBB;  speech  hefbre  ■ 

Bodety,  171;  propriety  ot  bis  lemidniiia  iu 
the  Cabinet,  ITS:  letters  to  Hr.  Bverett 
concerning  the  Oiegon  dlepnte,  1T8,  175; 
propoaes  a  mission  to  China,  remarkable 

Bteaietlon,  177:  letter  to  Mr,  Ererelt  on 
le  ndaslon  to  China,  178 ;  bis  Instructions 
to  the  miniator  to  China,  180 ;  dlsarows  the 
eaptnie  of  Monterey,  181 ;  oorrespondence 
wlOi  General  Caaa  relatiiw  to  the  treatv, 
lS3-aK;  on  Qmeml  Cass  thiowlne  np  his 
miadon,  188 ;  ledgna  his  olBee  as  Bccretitry 
Of8tate,a0a:  the  efltet  on  his  political  ca- 
reer of  remaining  lntheORbInet,a06,~"- 


h^aii;  adTiaeathe 

.^ ,^— ,  -— ,   jIs  "warning  to  the 

Whiga,  na ;  offldal  relation  with  Inesident 


ofSie  Whtes  after  the  bremh 

with  Freaident  ^ler,  9C7 ;  his  TlevB  on  a 

■■     "    ■  infi«,ao-'"-    -'  ■      ■• 


r 1  with  Freaiden- 

xyier  uu  uu  leslsiiatlon,  311-313 ;  recelyea 
a  pnblio  dinner  at  Baltimore,  S!1S ;  state  of 
bia  private  a^tis,  314;  his  tnaUtity  to  ac- 
cumulate money.  SI4 ;  ilia  ezpenglTS  fium- 
ing  awl  generous  lioapltalllles,  315;  eiijoy- 
meats  (d^priynte  11^ SIB;  the  esteem  b 
which  he  was  held  at  home,  316, 317 ;  hie 
Marehfleld  estate,  the  honee,  317;  addition 
to  his  honse,  317,  318;  pieaenree  ot  tha 
table -table-talk,  m  m;liis  habits,  early 
rising,  33B,  SU ;  dally  lUb  at  UarsbOeld,  331, 
33S ;  enjoyment  of  flsMng  and  bimling,  3K ; 
delivera  the  second  Bunker  will  oration, 
3^939;  attends  agrlcsnltnral  fiilr  at Boch- 
esler,  9t8;  ills  speech  at  the  bannnet, 
USa ;  Lis  relationB  with  the  Whige,  335,^ ; 
attends  a  Whig  Conrentlan  at  Andorer, 
im.W:  speech  at  Andorer, 9B7-3iU ;  his 
oppoaitlonto  tlie  annexation  of  Texas,  330; 
his  Tlows  of  the  ahoiltlon  movement,  380; 
his  position  on  the  qneation  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  described  by  Mr.  TIcknor, 
380-385;  death  of  Ms  gianddan(diter  Grace, 
3B5 :  requested  by  Kew  HanmsMre  trieiHls 
to  allow  hla  name  to  be  used  for  theprea- 
IdenUal  nomlnatlon'-bis  reply,  33S^3S; 
correspondence  respecting:  his  retnm  to  the 
Senate.  3SS,  330 ;  engaged  in  the  Oirard  will 
case,  340;  rctitm  to  Boston  and  Uarahfield, 
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S4I ;  his  relations  to  bis  futty  on  the  an- 
ii«xtttiDii  of  TexBB,  a&;  tuiVacatfis  the 
electloD  of  Mr.  Clsy,  Z& ;  his  gpeechea  dnr- 
Ing  the  catnpttigu,  243,  S44;  bis  political 
position  henceroiward,  345;  reelected  to 
Bie  eenatfl,  S46 ;  tbe  mWoitiuie  at  hie  ab- 
een««  ttom  Coi^ress  when  the  annezaCion 
of  Texas  WIS  broached,  946,  Mt ;  biBBCtion 
In  Fegard  to  the  annezatlDa,  laH-^Ki ;  bis 
liewB  rSBpectInz  lila  dnly  on  tbe  Blavery 
qneatlon,  MB ;  iSter  to  hjg  (an  laferring  to 
the  sbbeiaekni,  S49 ;  paaseB  ttte  Bummer  at 
HaraUlflld,  3G1 :  pTonoimceB  a  enlo^ma  on 
Jndge  Btorj.  bA  ;  his  oMeottonB  to  the  an- 
nexttUoa  of  lexaa,  SfiS ;  bis  Bentiments  in 
regard  to  Blareiy,  3S4, 3SS:  Mb  views  re- 
epecClug  the  hoimda:?  of  Oroeon,  WB ;  hlB 
Inflnonce  on  opiidoii  in  Europe,  SBT ;  Bpcech 
In  Fnieull  HaU  on  tlie  Oregon  contnrasn)-, 
36^).^;  Bn^eBtB  the  bonndarr-Une  uTler- 
ward  adopted,  SOS ;  remailCB  In  the  Senate 
on  Ihfl  Oregon  qneBtlon,  9Q0 ;  cDireBpond- 
ence  allndlDg  ra  the  Bame  matter,  SeO; 
callB  for.  the  offliaal  coinspondeoce,  Kl  - 
hiB  attltnde  on  the  queBtlon.  361 '- 


leailed 


bn^BBB  forhlB  GonTBe  as  BecreCaiyof 

State,  3SS ;  delmdB  the  TreaCr  ol  Waehiiig- 

lon,  kes-m;  IW  ■ 

made  apon  him, 


mption  made  in  tiie  liOwerHODBe,  and  tbe 
debate  and  InTeall^non  thereon,  96&-3S8 ; 
his  own  opinion  on  the  Inqnlrr,  STG ;  letter  to 
Mi.  Wliithrop,  on  tbe  BnElect,  BIS :  hiB  naa 
of  mone;  Id  ilui  negotiationa  of  Ifitt,  384 ; 
receivea  an  anmd^  In  lB4a,  3SB-98SJ  .hia 
apeechee  on  the  tBi^  St  thiB  itme,  m  !89; 
hiB  oppfnitton  to  Iha  Snh'TreaBDiv.  WS ;  blB 
pOBiflon  In  relatfon  to  tbe  Uexican^ar  i9»- 
s98;  hiB  remarka  on  eompnlBory  mifltarjr 
Beiiice,  3(13 ;  corMBpondenco  on  tuo  '-Jobn 
Adana  Bpeecb,"  ]!(li-S9S ;  recolves  a  por- 
trait of  A[nceMelternich,3SS;  pnbUc  din- 
ner Id  Philadelphia,  S0S-3(J1 :  bta  ppoech  on 
fhiB  nceaalon.  300,  SOI :  hlB  poeitloD  on 
qneaUons  relaUnetolbeMDxican  War,  301, 
SB;  hl9  TlewB  on  the  " WUmot Proriao,'' 
3^303;  hlaremarka  on  IbeconrEe  ofthe 
Democracy  In  the  matter  of  acquiring  ad- 
ditional trnitory,  30S-80T;  remark  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  303  ;  makes  a  vIbIC 
to  tbe  Saatb  in  1347.  303,  301> ;   reception 

at  Savannah,  309;    i.t«  vio„-a  ™,  " • 

l^lor  SB  a  caadldi 


)  for  0 


lierat 


t   Marsf 


--irsfifleM,   3iu, 

,    _.__ . Cb  relatbig  to  propertj 

In  E:obDken,311:  coiiSBltapbTBlclaDi'ahOflt 
bla  calarrh,  818;  visit  tonairelifield  be. 
Ibre   retnrnini;  to  Washington,  313,  314 ; 

{resenta  petlllona  fOr  the  cluaa  of  tbe  Ues- 
^OD  War,  3Ut:  argument  in  tbe  BItode 
laliuid  caae.  Sis ;  ubeBB  of  hIa  danghter 


m  peace  with  Mexico, 

., Ion  of  now  territorj, 

;  prophetic  trsmlngB  ooncemlne 

....ieaaenceB,  335,  83<i;   death  of  Lib 

daaghtor,  S36 ;  fnnenls  of  son  and  dangbte- 


;  correapondenee  relating  to  domeatlc 
ctlonB.SK.SU;  prepares aiomb and epl- 
..,.iBforiiiB&m1Iy,EBD,331;  recalled  m>m 
bis  Brief?  by  pnbllchnrinoBB,  883;  --'— — 
to  fhe  Whla  partr  and  the  pre 
nomlnationTteS,  m;  refbaeB  to  1 


OD  the  ticket,  33S ; 


v„  ha  eecoad 

ofhlBDrlendB 

ofTa«k)i'BnonilDation,33a:  why 
at  nomlnaled  In  1848,388-838;  vote 


to  be  adopted,  340, 341 ;  feelings  on  pabllc 
affaita  at  this  time,  343 ;  speech  on  the  Ore- 
Ron  hill,  343:  determines  to  advocate  Tay- 
for'a  election,  344;  speech  at  HarabfleH  In 
ftvor  of  General 'l'arlor,34B-34T;  speech  In 
faneall  Hall,  84T ;  prononnces  a  ealiwiiua 
on  Jeramlab  Mason.  348;  iila  expect^ona 
regarding  Taylor's  Admlnbtratlon,  300, 3S1 ; 
bla  relatuma  vrith  General  Taylor  and  hia 


cemlDE    C 

, ,  JetermuieB , 

n  Admlnistratlou,  SVT ;  it 


nontoftheTerritorieB, 

3M-373 ;  final  ugament  In  the  "  ] 

caaeB,"  ffIS;   private  cocrespond 

374 ;   death  of  his  nandeblliLsiG ;  lett 
the  deaOiof  Mra.ThomaBjSTBr   -' 


1 "  passerget 

nS;  letter  on 
a  deaOiot  Hn.'ThomaB.STe;  makesan 
:ciiraion  into Virel^, m, mt i  atMarab- 
■lA  In  summer  ot  im.  SU;  pleaeure-ex- 
turelons  in  summer  of  ISIS,  M:  letters  lo 
Mr.Blatchford(tomMarsblield,3m;  In  the 
sectional  conflict  of  iSK,  383 ;  hia  lelaUans 
to  llie  North  and  the  aouth,  884 ;  explana- 
tion of  bis  eonrse  In  IBW,  390,  Sftl ;  his 
anilety  reeardlnethe  Becllonal  controversy, 
883;  a9so^ttoniFlOiMr.OlarlnieilO,m, 
807 ;  Ua  comae  on  Ute  Compiomlae,  308 ; 
intention  to  make  a  "  Union  speecb,''  SBB, 
400 ;  letter  to  Bev.  Dr.  Fnmesa  on  slaverv, 
400;  apeechoITthHarch,  1880, 403, «(»w.; 
dlaapprobaUOD  ot  hla  course  In  the  IToitb, 
410, Hi;  coDoiiiy  with  Mr.  CanKnin,«S; 
bis  pocttlon  on  tho  slaver;  qneallon,  413 ; 
BcenaedoflnoanBlBteney.JU;  replytoMr. 
Seward  on  alavery  question,  41G;  reply  to 
Mr.  Hale  on  tbe  pcnrerB  of  Coneress,  416 ; 
personal  explanaUini  relatlni;  tohiaallcsed 
nieonstBteiioy  on  the  slavery  qnestion,  &1- 
4:90;  correapondence  on  the  sarae  Babject, 
4S1;  his  course  in  resard  to  tbe  return  of 
fngltive  slaves,  433;  letter  to  citizens  of 
Newbnryport,  433;  aasallsd  by  Horace 
Mann.  M;  letters  on  Hr.  Mannas  attack, 
498-130;  approvals  of  hiB  tnaree,  ^,  480 ; 
letter  to  atlzens  on  the  Kennel>ec,  430- 
433;  letter  to  hla  nelghhnm  )n  N™  riamn- 
sblre.  433;  views  on  ui 


to  devise  a  plan  Itor  aettlement 


people  oi  J31WLUU,  400,  vh  :  ihllht  to  rroi. 
Staart,  of  Andover,  4SS :  hla  views  on  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  440, 441 ; 
remarks  on  the  dutlce  of  neatrBllty,  In  con- 
Tiectlon  with  the  Lopei  erpedlfion.  443- 
41CI;  hlapartin  ■      -^  ■     - 


Tiectlon  with  the  Lopei  erpedliioi 

...    ^. ■, in  tbe  debate  on  llie  Compro- 

■  -  ■-;  vindication rrfhis 


nrae,  440,  44^';  Invited  to  the  StaleDe^ 
.rtment  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  449:  accepts 
Ith  reluctance,  449 ;  last  gpeecii  in  tbe  Sen- 
e,  4MM83 ;  on  tiie  Gompromlae,  400-464 ; 
iers  on  Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  Cabinet.  404, 
S;  entera  npon  hie  second  period  of  ser- 
ce  In  the  State  Department,  468 ;  anxiety 


regarding  the  Internal  affBIre  of  tlie  coimtry, 
487:  eflbrts  to  bring  tbe  people  '-  "-  ■ — 
port  of  tbe  "  CiimpromlBe  MeaB 


la  time  flSBO), 
latlng  to  these  measures,  etc.,  460^'%; 
conciliation  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  «T.  478; 
109  to  BoBlun.  478;  remarks  on  political 
Sirs  hi  New  England,  4W ;  agitation  kept 
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Imeata  od  IMb  snbject,  418 :  correepiind- 
!,  480-485 :  Ws  labors  to  mould  public 
lion,  486;  varioue  public  letters  writtBD 
ble  time,  4S6:  the  eeoUment  ot  tbeae 
Itiiws,  4B3\  bis  views  on  the  Fi«lClTe- 
TB Caw, 488;  "^ '" " —  "" 


leglstauca  to  tW  law  In  Bmtan,  41)0,  <ya-; 
penHiiia]cahiiniilecseiilDBthtiEi,dll,tfMi;.; 
ohatsea  ot  cormptkni  mida  hj  Mr.  ^en, 
491;  corrMpiHidBnce  on  thla  mimer,  Hn- 
4SA;  origin  of  the  itoir,^4-i9B;  npetiUon 
or  llie  sbndsr  In  1810,  W :  vlalt  to%9tcm 
Infill,  lBW,4Sa:  IbieaflHBaiefluedfiH 
big  NcepHan,4ee.  4S9 ;  hli  lettei  nspectinz 
the  TBfneil  ^ ;  iDTlted  tj  the  Cltr  Coun- 
cil to  meet  mem  in  Fmenit  ]       " 


iie  cneaing  or  the  me  BoUroad,  BOS ; 
Ltftted  from  tile  party  br  the  IllneBS  of 


hla  Mm,  603 ;  reception  M  SnSUo,  DM ;  hia 
Bpeech  Bt  BaAlo,EI>l-ll08 :  leUei  coTTeottne 
an  erroF  in  the  report  ^tbe  BpeMh.eoS; 
InTltatlonB  to  Bptak  on  bis  return  fcom 
Buffiilo,  EDO ;  addreaees  the  fauns  mea  or 
Albany,  BIO;  retoms  to  Washin^on,  Bll ; 

Uie  lading  QftiM  I 


J  into  Virginia,  611 ;  pobHe 
Bprinsa,  611;  his  speech 
B,  51S-ffi90;  letter  toneMos 


._B  Capitol, , , ^ 

ConiBlifiitlon,Blli;apprehenidonDrclvn' 

CS3 ;  Goriespondence  irith  Mr.  lAtrobe,  SS)L 
G31 ;  goea  to  Manihfleld,  lt» ;  lU  healtb,  sas ; 
iett«FB  lelferdng  to  bis  pliiBiall  condiUon, 
Sia-BSa  ^retains  to  Wai^neton  In  betted 
heallh,  [130 ;  new  edition  or  Ms  woriu  In 
press,  ess ;  sketch  of  his  birthplace  by  Mi. 
Lanman,  039,  630;  correeponaence  reKord- 
ing  the  appolntmeat  of  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme CoorC.  6S0-S3S ;  the  asalrs  of  stato 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  533 ;  relations 
with  Austria,  S33;  reply  to  Hr.  BDIse- 
nuuin,  ra^-BSS ;  theanlhorahip  of  the  QDlse- 
naua  IiCtter,  ESS,  BBS ;  hla  own  opinion 
of  the  letter,  63T;  negotlBtlonB  respect 
ing  a  i^t  of  way  across  IflcaiAgna,  087- 
630:  character  of  Uie  negotiations  with  Sit 
H.  Bnlwer,  04D ;  writes  to  Ur.  lAwrence  rc^ 
epecthig  the  caee  of  tlie  PrometheiiB,  541 : 
tiikea  up  tbenesotlatltnisieiallngta  a  rigbt 
of  miy  across  the  Isthmas  ofTdoantepec, 
643:  hie  commonlcatlons  to  the  Mexjcsn 
minister  On  this  matter.  G41, 646 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Qoremor  of  Texas  respecting  the 
boimdaryofthatState,6«,B4T;Ua  corres- 
pondence concerning-  the  Lopei  ea>edltIoD, 


an  nntiage  on  bie  Spanish  ci 


£joMuf,  aooKKio:  corTEspoiia- 
ttlne  to  captives  in  Caba,  USt;  bis 

„  onEnngaTy  ar^  ir— .— «.  :_  *ojn 

66S :  his  efforts  tor  the 


remarhB  onEnngaTT  md  SossnUi  in  i84B, 
66S:  his  efforts  Ira  the  release  of  the  '"~- 

eiian  prisoners,  HBO:  I '     —  ■  ■  - 
rdation  to  flils  raafti 
enee  on  a  matter  of  din 
563-606 ;  bia  reliUonB  to  the  oonntiy  and  to 
poiittcsin  1851-'E"  "■  ""-  •■■-";-"-— 


he  ngarded  tbln  address,  681,  G^ :  similar 
demoDBtmtfons  in  other  States,  68%:  ad- 
dress issued  hj  a  meeting  In  Sew  York, 
BSS-BSl;  hla  connecUon  with  the  Compro- 
mise Heasnres  made  a  sutdect  ol  rldlcale, 
686;  his  mnitUbriona  occupation  In  tba  win- 
ter of  lB6I-m  680.  687 ;  his  address  be- 
Ibn  the  TTew  York  Historical  Sodetj,  68T- 
6)1 ;  he  Is  employed  on  tbe  Ooo^ear  india- 
nihiw  MHO.  an  KM;  Hi.  Choaters  descrip- 
e^mdence 


thai  ofUm  at  tUs  time,  ess : 


eoncemlDP  Central  Ameitean  alfiilrs  and 
the  appointment  oTa  BrIUsh  mlnistar,  698- 
606 ;  makea  a  poUtical  speech  atHacrisburg, 
BK-Sai  speech  at  AnnapoUs,  600^404; 
vl^ls  HorsUteld,  OOK ;  Is  thrown  ftom  Us 
carriage  and  saijonslr  injured,  OOBj  corre- 
spoDdence  relatliigtp  the  accident,  KI5-010 ; 
gMech  In  VannelTHall  after  his  recovery, 


speech  lb  a  par^ , , 

ConrenUon,  BS):  big  reply  to  the  Sontbem 
doifleates  who  called  on  him,  t&t,  SIX ;  canee 
of  hlB  blluie  to  leceire  the  nomination,  098, 
624;  his  views  concerning  the  Whig  party 
thsoceforwaid,  034,  096 :  why  hedld  not 
BiiDDart  General  Scatty  0)0,  037;  reception 
at  Boston,  S9T,  tt  ttg. ;  description  of  Oie 
demonstiatltni,  099^9 ;  addnM  nf  J.  T. 
Sterenaon  on  tbe  DeoBsT 
to  the  concoaise  of  pi 


'z  otfbra  to  realsn  tlie 


"  regidar  nominee,"  601 ;  declines  to  do 
ellber,  OiK;  goes  to  WaBhingeon,  SXt ;  dcro- 
tlaUons  relating  to  tbe  Lobos  Islands,  CSi; 
Us  last  diplomatic  paper,  063 ;  letter  re- 
Kardlng  the  education  of  Ms  son,  660 ;  let- 
ters to  the  President  reapeetlns  Ma  own 
health,  HBD.OOl ;  at  Home  In  18^,  001 ;  his 
friends  and  DCighbors  at  HarsbAeli,  Oei- 
606:  bis  private  111b,  flOSWI:  recefves  a 
viBltfrom  Pror.  Felton,067:  Ur.  Fellon's 
BcGoimt  of  his  Ufa,  In  1863, 667-670 ;  bis  last 
visit  to  Boston,  670~613;  interview  with  the 
author  at  tMs  ttme,  672 ;  visited  by  Mr. 
Tlcknor  and  daughter,  at  Sforshfleld,  073- 
i;  Ur.  Abbott's  acceanl  of  bis  life,  in  the 


Mb  eatfle,U-. 

state  of  bis  health, 
~  eSJ;  preparation 


Ity,  G8S,  e^;'lBBt  look 
letters  reaneutfii"  the  si 
080,697;  hlB  last  letter,  cBf :  prepsrauoD 
or  Ma  wlD,  068-6911 ;  asked  to  write  a  Icttei 
in  tvor  of  General  Scott's  electl 
693;  embanaBsment  rsBpecting  the 
of  Mb  property,  690 :  fear  of  sndd" 
091;  bis  smmlt?  continued  to  Ms 


aration  tor  death. 


iBllc  concerns,  094;  prep- 
«M,  696;  last  worda  on 
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RordB,  no ;  death, ' 
lifts  la  tfte  Ftencli  War,  1 


or  tha  imnders  or  Ssllsbiu;,  St ;  bnMB  Ms 

Shoaee,  it :  milltaTy  Bervice,  it  clunEter 
3:  BerolDttaDsiy  Mrricea,  4:penonBl 
'  ilti  or,  4;  removw  to  the  bmi^  of  the 


of  Unltad  StatflH,  B:  onn  m  mn  riKKiora 

oCWaBbJugton  m  lint  fiwldent,  10 ;  char- 
ftctet  or.  Is;  made  a  Jndoe  of  the  Conrt  uf 
in  Plfla^  la ;  deftffi  of,  — 


tlou,  H95;desthof.le 


»KS;  death  of.  3] 


Websibb,  EsEKisL  (biotherof  Daniel),  MHh 
of,  1.6;  liiayoutli,T;  to  ha  educated,  B3-3& ; 
intellectDsl  eharactar  (tf,  SG^ ;  teaches  a 
■ohooltaBoBtaiLGS;  offen  Daniel  employ- 
ment, 03;  letters  to,  eS,  806,  311,  313,310: 
takes  chaneoftheIltmi,aDdpiacliees  law, 
TB :  a  candidate  fljr  GoDgresg,  330 ;  his  destb, 

311~m  ;  hla  connactlon  with  the  Asricnl- 
tural  SocletT  of  New  Hampehlr-  "'" 


to,  L  a: 


Sahiel  FLETcaKit(icenen 


^ , jraDy  called 

Fletcher),  eldest  eon  of  Daniel,  hta  bltth,  1. 
115;  anecdote  about  the  Bunker  Hill  ora- 
tioD.  260  :  tetleis  to,  31T,  345,  IL  108  ;  !s 
srraJaated  nt  Harvard,  i.  459 ;  secrelary  of 
feeaUon  to  China,  ii.iaO;  letter  to,  on  the 
annexation  Of  Teia?,  341);  letter  to,  on  the 
Oregon  iiDe!tion,S6a;  letterto,  on  the  death 
otBdward.  31T;  nrtteiaBketch  of  Edward, 
S18:  letteratcmssa;  letter  In. 4S1 ;  In- 
herits the  Ifaratitfeld  estate,  690;  at  the 
death-bed  of  btB  btber,  101. 

WiBSTEB,  Hrs.  Tlbkebji,  letter  to.  on  deafii 
of  her  daughter,  II.  SS5 ;  lotWr  to,  on  the 
lllnesBof  herhnBbBnd,BOe;  presentatMr. 
■Wobater-B  death,  701. 

WlBBTEB.  Mrs.  Quid  Fletcbeb,  fil 
orMr.WebBtei.leltersfrom,i.sar  ' 

ter  from,  to  Mrs,  Tlcknor,  SM; 

lllneB9Bnddeath,3IM-8U;  tier bnidal-place, 
S14 ;  her  obItnai7,glS ;  epitaph,  U.  39. 

Wkbbteil  Gbaoe  fletohkb,  dknErhter  oi 
SanlelTbli'ih  ot,  I.  85;  iUneBS  iolBlS,  UT; 
death  oC,  IGT ;  cliaractsr  and  anpesniDce, 
157,158;  epitaph,  U.  831. 

Wbbbteb,  Obaqe.  Hr.  Wehater'a  grand- 
diin;At«r,  her  deulh.  il.  S35. 

Webbteb,  Jolia,  danihter  of  Daniel,  birlh 
otLlM;  letlersfyom,4B9;  tellers  id,  460 ; 
is  married  to  Mr.  Appleloo,  11.  30.  (See  Ap- 
piETOK.     rs.    .  ^jj^^^^u^  kindred  wilh 


n,  i.  aaS,  283;  let- 


IBTEB,   Noi 
miel,  i.  6. 


Webstbb,  Thoh 


a,  Sarah,  letter  of.  qiioM.  i.  «», 


,  the  pmgealtor  of  the 


..imlly.  i  S. 
Welch,  Mr,,  makes  a  present  to  Mr.  Webster, 

liMO. 
WatdUfler  Cmatty.N.  Y.,  letter  to  citizens 


field,  II.  13T;  tells  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 606;  tells  an  aneedoto  of  Peterson. 
663,664;  an  account  of,  005 ;  his  account  of 
Mr.  Webster's  tenderness  of  feeling,  6M ;  at 
Mr.  Webster's  death-bed.  TOS. 
Whibhcliffb,  Lord.    (See   Wobtlei.  Mr. 

BlOAHT.)      ^ 

TTtoUw,  Fo.,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at,  in 
18S7,].C63. 

Witg  Ommnllm,  at  Harrlsbaig.  In  1885. 1. 
611;  RtHarrisbarg,  lnl839,  tl.%;  atBalli. 
more.  In  ISH.  HI ;  at  Fhiladelpbla,  in  1»JS, 
SSJ;  St  Baltimore,  1^.090. 

WMgparly,  its  rise.  1.499;  substaatialij  the 
NatloDar  Bepnblioan,  602;  nominates  Mr. 
Webster  in  Msssachnsetis.  SOT ;  Its  couven- 
tion  in  1835, 611 ;  divisions  in,  in  1841,  il. 
85;  its  treatment  of  Hi.  Webster  In  ISUt, 
141-146;  Its  condition,  Ua,UT:  its  lactica 
1111843,907;  its  ndBtaksB  In  1S&,  331 ;  rela- 
tion! to  Mr.  Fillmore's  Admlntstcatlon,  468; 
n  portion  of,  ^ssaUsQed  with  the  action  of 
the  Baltimore  OonTen«on,  650,  85) ;  Ita  po- 
all  iou  regarding  the  Compromise  Measures. 
667;  its  effiirta  In  Massachusetts  In  behalf 
of  Mr.  Webster's  nomination  in  ISSl-'KJ, 
679 ;    similar  pjoceedhies  in   New  York, 

■elaUns  to 

in  Joseph,  mnrder  of,  fncts  In 

murdered 


the  case, 
iVhitb,  Stepues,  nei 
Captain  While,  of 


s,  1. 3t 


i^emocraof,  303:  Mr.  Weh- 
siers  remarks  upon,  ^03-^:  Mis  of 
adoption,  307;  application  to  Territoiies, 
3M,  897, 404, 415;  prnrtsion  respecting,  in 
Compromise  plan.  440;  Mr.  Webster's  re- 
mariis  upon,  456, 45B, 

Boll-s  cbaiKCB  >«>Inst  Mr.  Webster. 'li.'S'; 
his  explanation  respectmgM  r. Webster's  an- 
voXiY,  272 :  letter  to.  regarding  the  Ingereoll 
chains.  279,  ^SD;  su^esta  the  motto  of  the 


S42;   TialtB  Boston.  346;   candidaK 
Antimasons  in  1831-'E"     "" 
bPisE,  EoEBaT,  Mr.  Wi 


Wood,  Her.  Bahdei.,  Mr.  ■Webster's  priraia 
•■■"-  '  •%  23. 

•,  Lett,  attacks  the   Treaty  of 

1  with  tha 


.23,23. 

Waahlngton.  il 


Woodward,  ...  _, ... 
Dartmouth  College  c«. 

Woresgter,  Mass.,  spceci 

Wonrrar,    Sn • 

WharadllTo, 

qualntance,  i.  243 :  letter  from,  II.  fi. 

Whight,  CHAiUBa  P,,  Mr.  ■Webster's  Marsl 
field  fhrmer.  H.  661.  8ffl;  relates  an  inc 
dent  of  Mr.  Webster's  last  dajs,  6ti6;  h 


,    Srcrun,    Mr.,   alterwsrd    Lord 
'■"  ■         "  .    Webster's    ac- 


,v  Google 


rant  of  he  do«e  of  Mr.  Wobatar'a  life, 

HT  J  C    letterftom,  i.  800. 

S'l   ary  toiedlctioD,  1. 139, 180. 
nT  M     (of  tie  Seoate),  ol  New  York, 
L    kBonciiBtodyofpnblicraoneT,i.483; 
nfled     oniplimcnt    to    Mr.    Webster, 


TuiEE,  Mr.  (of  the  Senate),  his 
the  Cnban  Inanrreclion,  11. 441. 

7ANTZ1NGEB,  Mr.,  preuent  s 
L   ster'Bfleath,  11.  TOa. 


,v  Google 
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Meteors,  Aerolites,  Storms,  and 
Atmospheric  Phenomena.  From 
the  French  of  Zurcker  and  Mar- 
golle.  By  William  Lackland. 
Illustrated  wifk  twenty-three  Jine 
Woodcuts,  by  Lebreton.  One 
voL,  i6mo.  324  pp.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Arms  and  Armour  in  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  States:  also,  a 
Descriptive  Notice  of  Modern 
Weapons.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  P.  Lacombe,  and 
with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  one 
additional  Chapter  on  Arms  and 
Armour  in  England,  By  Chas. 
BoUTELL,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"English  Heraldry,"  etc.  One 
vol.,  i6mo.  296  pp.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  "  Glahe"  Edition.  In 
two  volumes.  Green  doth,  tinted 
paper,  i6mo.  Price,  $1.50  per 
voL 

New  York  Illustrated;  con- 
taining  Illustrations    of    Public 
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urban Views.  Elegantly  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  an 
Illustrated  Cover,  printed  with  a 
tint.  Containing  a  Map,  and 
general  Stranger's  Guide.     Price, 

Electricity  in  its  Relations  to 
Practical  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Mo- 
EiTZ  MeveR.  Translated  from 
the  third  German  edition,  with 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  William  A.  Hammoxd, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  in 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, etc.  In  one  volume,  of  over 
400  pages,  8vo ;  with  numerous 
Illustrations.    Price,  $4.50. 

A  Text -Book  of  Practical 
Medicine,  with  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  Physiology  and  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy.  By  Dr.  Felix  Von 
NiEMEYER.  Translated  from 
the  seventh  German  editia?i,  by 
George  H.  Humphreys,  M.  D., 
and  Charles  E.  Hackley, 
M.  D.  2vo!s.,Svo.  1,500pp.  In 
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